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Art.  I. — 1.  George  Ill's  Letters  to  Jjtrd  North,  from  1768 
to  1 783.  Edit«d  ^rom  the  Originala  at  Windsor,  with  an  Intro- 
dacdon  and  N'otes,  by  W.  BoDHAM  DoNNE.  Two  Volumes. 
London:  1867. 

2.  Memmrg  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  III.  By  J, 
Hekeaoe  Jesse.     Three  Volumes.     London :  1867. 

^HE  present  age  has  one  signal  advantage  over  preceding 
generationa.  The  political  records  of  the  last  century  are 
gradually  becoming  at  once  more  clear,  more  distinct,  more 
lauunons,  and  more  interesting  tlian  the  history  of  any  previous 
centDiy  in  English  annals.  Memoir  afW  memoir,  corre- 
spondence after  correspondence,  testimony  afler  testimony,  are 
successively  throwing  light  on  the  obscure,  and  giving  pre- 
cision to  tfie  doubt^,  portions  of  the  Georgian  era.  Tiie 
"Waldegrave  and  Walpole  papers,  the  correspondence  of  Pitt, 
of  Fox,  of  Eldon,  and  of  Addington,  the  Buckingham  papers, 
and  the  Grenville  papers,  have  familiarised  the  student  of  our 
recent  history  wiU)  tlie  secret  motives,  sentiments,  and  as- 
pirations of  all  the  great  actors  id  the  political  drama  from 
the  time  of  Georee  II.  to  the  lime  of  William  IV.  To  these 
sources  of  knowledge  is  now  added  another  of  great  value  and 
importance,  viz.  the  correspondence  of  George  III.  with  Lord 
North  during  the  memorable  years  in  which  that  much-abused 
and  mnch-enduring  statesman  was  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Ministry.  To  any  future  historian  who  undertakes  to  travel 
over  the  ground  already  explored  by  Mahon,  Massey,  and 
Adolphus,  it  will  at  least  not  be  competent  to  complain  that 
he  is  precluded  by  a  lack  of  materials  from  the  composition  of 
A  worK  which  shall  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  its  predeces- 
8on,and  earn  for  itself  the  title  to  be  quoted  as  the  authoritative 
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history  of  England  during  the  most  important  epoch  of  its 
settled  Constitution.  • 

The  reign  of  George  III.  before  the  premiership  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The 
first  period  embraces  the  temporary  aacendancy  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  King's  psurtial  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  elder  Pitt ;  the  second,  his  reluctant  tolera- 
tion of  George  Grenville,  his  impatience  of  Lord  Hockingham, 
and  his  helpless  conflict  with  the  humours  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  the  levity  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  the  third,  his  contented 
acquiescence  in  the  virtues  of  a  Minister  who  did  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  great  Whig  families  which  regarded  the  administra- 
tion of  the  English  Government  as  their  heritage,  and  whose 
unfailing  good-nature  made  him  equally  attentive  to  the  wishes 
of  his  sovereign  and  regardless  of  the  bitterest  denunciations  pf 
his  foes.  Of  these  three  periods  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
third  was  the  happiest  for  the  King,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  for  the  country  or  for  the  Minister  himself.  Lord  North's 
equanimity  may  have  made  Mm  indiflferent  to  the  invectives  of 
Barre,  of  Conway,  of  Fox,  and  of  Burke.  Still,  it  required 
all  the  consolation  that  large  raajoritieB  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  kindly  smiles  in  the  royal  closet  could  afford,  to 
neutralise  the  consciousness  of  growing  unpopularity  at  home 
and  accumulated  disgrace  abroad.  Eventful  as  was  the  life  of 
George  III.,  the  events  by  which  the  twelve  years  of  Lord 
North's  administration  were  clouded,  were  less  chequered  even 
by  fitful  gleams  of  national  prosperity  than  any  other  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.  The  King  had  already  witnessed — before 
he  came  to  the  throne — the  honour  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  exalted  to  a  height  as  yet  unprecedented.  But  he  so 
dreaded  or  disliked  the  wayward  temper  of  the  Minister  by 
whose  genius  the  glory  of  England  had  been  widely  extended, 
that  he  was  happier  without  his  aid  than  with  it  He  was 
destined  to  witness,  at  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  the  strength 
which  England  could  put  forth  in  a  gigantic  struggle  where 
great  triumphs  alternated  with  severe  disasters.  But  this 
was  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  another  Minister,  who, 
although  less  supercilious  and  less  fantastical  than  his  father, 
yet  sometimes  roused  the  King's  anger,  and  not  unfrequently 
defied  his  prejudices.  Neither  with  Chatham  nor  with  Chat- 
ham's son  was  the  King  uniformly  at  ease.  Neither  the  glory 
which  the  one  reflected  on  the  country,  nor  the  courage  with 
which  the  other  faced  the  changing  fortunes  of  a  terrible 
epoch,  ingratiated  them  so  much  in  his  favour  as  the  unsenti- 
mental but  sympathising  devotion  of  Lord  North.     To  find  a 
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parallel  to  the  estimation  in  which  North  was  held  by  his 
aovereign,  ire  must  come  down  to  the  times  of  AddingtOD  and 
Eldon.  The  King's  letters  to  Addington  and  Eldon  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  his  letters  to  Lord  North,  The  King's 
personal  regard  for  Addington  or  Scott  was  perhaps  stronger 
Uian  hia  regard  for  North,  At  least  there  are  more  instances 
of  nnbendi^  familiarity  in  his  letters  to  his  '  dear  Chan- 
'  cellor*  and  his  'own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'  than  in 
his  letters  to  Lord  North.  But  His  Majesty's  letters  to 
each  of  these  three  contrast  signally  wiUi  his  letters  to 
Chatham  and  Rockingham.  Here,  however,  the  parallel  ends. 
The  King  was  a  shrewd  man  and  could  not  fail  to  measure 
&e  distance  which  separated  the  ability  of  Addington  from  th^ 
ability  of  North.  He  might  like  to  confer  wiUi  Addington 
better  than  to  confer  with  Pitt ;  but  he  fett  that  in  the  hands 
of  Pitt  a  policy  might  flourish  which  could  only  fail  in  the 
hands  of  Addington.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  did  he 
prefer  taking  counsel  with  North  to  taking  counsel  with  Lord 
Kockingham  or  Mr.  Fox,  but  be  felt  that  in  defending  any 
politico  measure  ftvonred  by  the  Court,  Lord  North  could  do 
infinitely  better  than  Lord  Bockingham,  and  not  so  much 
wone  Aan  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  North  brought  to  the  service  of 
his  sovereign  not  only  personal  devotion,  but  sympathy  or  at 
least  snbmiBsion  of  opinion,  and  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  Those  who  only  judge  of  him  by  the 
bitter  declamation  with  which  he  was  assailed  during  the  angry 
debates  of  the  American  War  should  correct  their  opinion  by 
repemsing  the  panegyric  which  Burke  pronounced.  Accord- 
ing to  the  universal  report  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  a 
ready  eloquence,  a  pleasing  wit,  and  invincible  good  humour. 
A  Minister  who  was  all  this,  and  also  sympathetic  with 
the  King,  was  a  Minister  after  the  King's  own  heart, 
even  although,  to  quote  Burke's  qualification,  'be  may  have 

*  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit  of  command 

*  that  the  time  required.' 

The  correspondence  which  Mr.  Donne  has  ably  edited  and 
abundantly  illustrated  will  bring  into  strong  relief  the  more  pli- 
able and  submissive  traits  in  Lord  North's  character,  with  the 
King's  fiiendly  and  aflectionate  sentiments  to  his  first  favourite 
Minister.  Before  examining  this  correspondence,  which  extends 
■from  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  1768  to  the  middle  of  1783,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  impor-* 
taut  changes  which  preceded  Lord  North's  assumption  of  the 
Grovemment.  When  George  II.  died  England  was  in  the  full 
blaze  of  that  glory  with  which  the  energetic  counsels  of  the 
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elder  Pitt  bad  surrounded  her.  Victorious  in  the  extreme  East 
and  the  extreme  West,  she  was  both  feared  and  courted  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  France  re^rded  her  with  awe,  Prussia 
with  hope  and  confidaoce.  HaH  Pitt  long  continued  to  retain 
both  office  and  influence,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  con- 
summated the  humiliatiouof  the  House  of  BourboQ,which  faction 
had  prevented  the  Whig  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne'a  time  from 
effecting.  But  the  first  speech  delivered  by  the  young  monarch 
dispelled  the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  for  that  consummation 
as  completely  as  Queen  Anne's  speech  in  1711  bad  dispelled 
the  hopes  of  Marlborough  and  lus  partisans.  The  pluL  for 
striking  a  final  blow  at  the  power  of  Prance  received  its  fatal 
check  when  the  capricious  Queen  informed  her  Parliament 
that  '  nolwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  delight  in  war, 
'  both  place  and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a 
'  general  peace.'  These  wonis  could  not  nave  startled  the  ears 
of  Marlborough  more  than  the  reference  to  the  '  bloody  and  ex- 
'  pensive  war'  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  conducted  must  have  startled 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  and  the  two  other  Ministers  whom  George  III. 
had  summoned,  not  to  compose  or  to  correct,  but  to  listen  to, 
the  first  speech  which  he  was  about  to  address  to  Parliament 
Great  as  was  the  slight  thus  shown  to  the  whole  Ministry,  and 
-especially  to  its  moat  conspicuous  ornament,  the  alight  was 
further  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  obnoxious  speech 
was  the  composition  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  impression 
made  so  early  in  the  King's  reign  remained  for  many  years 
firmly  engraveo  on  Uie  minds  not  only  of  the  vulgar  but  of 
Btatesmeo  and  Ministers.  Bute's  influence  over  the  young 
King  was  supposed  to  be  as  potent  as  his  intimacy  with  the 
young  King's  mother  waa  supposed  to  be  criminal.  In  the 
course  of  this  Correspondence  and  the  review  which  it  suggests 
of  the  various  political  changes  in  George  III.'s  reign,  we 
«hall  see  the  consequences,  sometimes  ludicrous,  sometimes 
baneful,  which  sprung  from  a  belief  as  lasting  and  as  obstinate 
as  it  was  unfounded.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  its 
origin  or  weigh  its  consequences  without  an  examination  of  the 
King's  previous  hbtory  and  education. 
I  Of  hi8  father,  Frederic,  Prince  of  Walea,  the  most  that  is 
known  amounts  to  this.  He  was  popular  with  the  country  be- 
cause he  was  obnoxious  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  reciprocated 
the  aversion  which  they  felt  towards  him.  He  was  probably 
Weak  and  unstable  ]  but  can  hardly  have  been  so  utterly  false 
in  heart  and  false  in  tongue  aa  his  mother  described  him  to  be. 
His  popularity  made  Leicester  House  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Opposition,  whose  leaders  looked  forward  with  high  hope  to  the 
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day  when  their  idol  should  ait  on  the  throne  of  England.  His 
sudden  death  which  disappointed  these  hopes,  committed  the 
young  Heir  Presumptive  to  the  exclusive  tutelage  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  and  her  Court.  The  educstlon  which  Prince 
George  received  under  these  conditions  was  more  fevourable  to 
the  development  of  his  moral  than  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
It  inculcated  religious  sentiments  and  religious  observances; 
but  it  gave  him  no  knowledge  of  the  history  or  constitution  of 
European  governments,  and  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  under  which  he  was  himself  to  reign.  George  I  tl. 
was  brought  up  in  all  but  entire  ignorance  of  the  conaitions 
on  which  hie  family  had  been  called  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  the  principles  by  which  their  sway  was  to  be  guided. 
But  this  was  not  all.  He  was  most  superficially  instructed  in 
those  points  which  in  our  days  the  pupils  of  our  national 
schoola  are  expected  to  master.  Although  he  made  it  his 
boast  that  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  Briton,  his  progress  in 
the  English  language  was  so  defective  that  not  only  did  he 
never  write  it  idiomatically,  but,  to  his  latest  day,  he  made 
marvellous  blunders  in  spelling.  Of  these  two  defects,  the 
latter,  of  which  we  shall  see  curious  instances,  was  a  defect 
which  he  shared  with  many  contemporaries  of  rank  and  talent, 
whose  correspondence,  often  sprightly,  clever,  picturesque 
and  entertaining,  is  disfigured  by  barbarisms  of  which  now- 
adays only  housemaids  and  footmen  would  be  guilty.  For 
instance,  in  the  Royal  letters  we  shall  come  across  such 
words  as  '  seperate,' '  conferr,'  '  owne,'  *  aleviate,' '  oppulence,' 
*  enumerable '  (for  '  innumerable'),  'cirroand'  (for  '  surround'), 
and  many  others  equally  strange.  The  style  is  even  more 
peculiar  than  the  spelling:  uncouth,  blunt,  confused  both 
in  the  use  and  the  arrangement  of  words ;  but  never  so 
nncouth  or  so  confused  as  to  conceal  the  meaning  or  mar 
the  shrewdness  of  the  writer.  However,  it  was  not  only 
in  the  articles  of  spelling  and  composition  that  George  III.'s 
early  education  failed.  It  erred  both  as  much  in  what  it 
taught  as  in  that  which  it  did  not  teach.  While  his  pre- 
ceptor, the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  forbore  to  instruct  him'in  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  his  sub-preceptor,  Mr.  Stone, 
equally  forbore  out  of  deference  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Accordingly  the  young  Prince  was  left  very  much  to  the  per- 
sons in  bis  mother's  Court,  from  whom  he  imbibed  high  notions 
of  monarchical  prerogative.  Lord  Bute  has  hitherto  been  held 
responsible  for  the  bias  thus  early  given  to  the  King's  mind. 
But  it  is  at  least  probable  that  other  persona  beside  Lord 
Bute  may  have  impressed  upon  his  young  intelligence  the 
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necessity  of  liberating  himseif  from  the  dominion  of  Ministers. 
George  IL  bod  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  Ministers  are 
'  King  in  this  country.'  And  he  was  not  far  wrong.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  pamphlets  and  the  novels  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  cannot  fail  to  remark  what  a  great 
person^e  a  leading  Peer  was  in  those  days.  The  Peerage 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  landed  property,  and  neariy 
all  the  historical  traditions  of  the  kingdom.  If  a  Noble 
Lord  took  an  interest  in  any  candidate  for  employment,  that 
candidate's  fortune  was  made.  If  a  Noble  Lord  expressed 
his  resentment  or  disappointment  to  any  Minister  whom  he 
had  supported,  his  I'orgiveneas  was  to  be  solicited  hj  entrea- 
ties and  his  support  conciliated  by  concessions.  Mr.  Mossey 
says,  '  ^Vben  George  III.  came  to  the  throne,  the  Eogllsh 
'  Government  was,  in  practice,  assuming  the  form  of  an  ex- 
■'  elusive  oligarchy.  .  .  .  The  King,  though  his  prerogative 
'  still  existed  in  theory  unimpaired,  had  no  more  real  power 
'  than  a  Doge  of  Venice  or  a  Merovingian  King  in  the 
'  bands  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace.'  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  when  the  two  first  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  died  with  the  consciousness  that  they  hod  enjoyed  little 
more  authority  than  was  wielded  by  the  Podesta  of  an  Italian 
city,  the  first  resolution  of  their  successor  should  be  not  to  chafe 
as  they  '  had  chafed  with  impotent  rage  under  the  cold  re- 
'  lentless  thraldom  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.'  This 
correspondence,  like  many  other  memoirs  of  the  time,  shows 
that  the  King  iJI  brooked  the  dictation  of  powerful  Ministers ; 
but  we  do  not  thiok  that,  by  itself,  it  shows  any  secret  or 
underhand  measures  to  get  rid  of  them.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
theory  of  certain  political  writers  that  in  his  relations  to  some 
of  his  Ministers,  notably  to  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Kockingham,  George  III.  habitually  availed  himself  of 
a  system  of  intrigue,  untruthfulness,  and  evasion.  The  origin 
of  this  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  given  of  the  young 
monarch,  of  which  the  following  portions  should  be  read 
tt^ether  for  their  mutual  verification  or  correction : — 

'  He  is  strictly  honest,  but  wnnts  that  frank  nod  open  behaviour 
which  makea  honeiity  appear  amiable.  ...  He  has  spirit,  hat  not  of 
the  active  kind,  and  does  not  want  reeolution,  bat  it  is  mixed  with 
too  much  obstinacy.  ...  He  has  great  command  of  hia  passions  and 
will  seldom  do  wrong,  except  when  he  mistakes  wrong  for  right  j 
but  as  often  as  this  shall  happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive 
him,  because  he  is  unusually  indolent  and  has  strong  prejudices. ... 
Whenever  he  is  displeased  his  anger  does  not  break  out  with  heat 
and  violence,  but  lie  becomes  sullen  and  silent  and  retires  to  his 
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closet,  not  to  compose  bis  mind  bf  study  or  contemplation,  but 
nwrdy  to  indulge  tbe  melnncboly  enjoyment  of  bis  own  ill-bumour.' 
This  description  may  have  been  mainly  true  of  tbe  young 
Prince,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  equally  true  of  the 
King.  Indeed,  what  character  given  of  a  young  man  at  the 
a^  of  twenty  holds  equally  goc«  of  him  in  the  fortieth  or  the 
fifiietli  year  of  his  life  ?  No  disposition  remains  unchanged  by 
the  manifold  incidents  of  life  and  long  association  mth  man- 
kind. The  reserve  of  the  recluse  pupil  b  broken  down  by 
contact  with  different  men  and  different  minds :  the  diffidence 
ofctinsdoua  ignorance  vanishes  before  a  daily  increasing  know- 
le^e  of  events,  opinions,  and  characters ;  personal  prejudice 
iDelts  beneath  the  wannth  of  friendship  or  acquaintance,  in- 
dolence gives  way  to  the  exactions  of  duty  and  occupation ; 
and  a  moody  sullenness  is  dispelled  by  tbe  growing  interests 
of  an  active  life.  Take  the  character  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  Assume  that  it  was  true  of  the  young  son  of  Pre- 
deric  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet  it  is  illogical  to  infer  that  it 
was  wholly  true  of  King  George  III.  Lord  Waldegrave  por- 
trays him  as  indolent.  We  know — and,  if  we  did  not  know 
from  other  sources,  this  correspondence  alone  would  teach  us 
— that  in  his  years  of  sovereignty  the  King  was  the  least 
indolent  man  in  bis  dominions.  May  not  other  traits,  such  as 
his  Sullenness,  his  secretiveness  and  bis  duplicity,  have  been 
modified  by  advancing  years  and  enlarged  experience  of  life  ? 
Mr.  Mossey  accuses  the  King  of  a  secret  and  tortuous  policy  ; 
of  fomenting  the  jealousies  among  the  great  Whig  houses,  and 
oi^niaing  select  bands  of  favourites  to  thwart  and  obstruct  his 
Ministers.  We  shall  see  in  the  review  of  these  letters  the  un- 
constitutional views  which  he  held  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
and  the  indulgence  which  he  required  for  the  predilections  of 
the  Royal  Will.  But  starting  from  these  premises,  it  is  un- 
necesasjy  to  import  into  the  King's  conduct  the  elements  of 
intrigue,  duplicity,  or  falsehood.  He  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  a  king  ought  to  govern  as  well  as  reign,  and  that 
the  Idngs  of  England  since  the  Revolution  had  been  puppets 
m  the  hands  of  their  Ministers.  Entertaining  this  belief  he 
found  himself,  on  his  accession,  brought  into  daily  contact  witb 
a  Minister  whose  consciousness  of  power,  popularity,  and 
^nccesB,  combined  with  a  dramatic  faculty  of  expressing  pride 
or  resentment  or  disdiun  beyond  the  ability  of  any  aotor  except 
Garrick,  gave  to  his  presence  all  the  attributes  of  a  despotic 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Is  it  strange  that  the  King  felt  the 
tjiraldom  of  this  presence  irksome,  burdensome,  and  opprea- 
«Te?    Or  is  it  strange  that  he  shrunk  from  interviews  with  a 
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Minister  like  George  Grenville,  who  read  him  lectures  on  policy^ 
or  a  Minister  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  read  him  lectures 
OQ  probity  ?  Any  person  in  a  middle  Etatdon  of  life  whom  his 
duties  compel  to  come  into  dEiily  conference  with  a  superior 
who  browbeats  him,  questions  his  statements,  and  meeU  bis 
assertions  with  insolent  inuendoes,  can  appreciate  the  worry 
and  the  annoyance  that  the  King  underwent  in  his  interviews 
with  some  of  his  own  Ministers.  There  are  few  trials  in  life 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  constant  intercourse  with  persons 
witb  whom  one  has  no  sympathy  of  feeling.  One  trial  still 
more  unbearable  is  that  of  associating  with  persons  of  stronger 
Intellects,  sterner  tempers,  and  snt^onistic  tastes.  Let  any 
man  who  has  known  what  it  is  daily  to  confront  another,  wita 
whom  he  has  no  common  feeling,  but  who  ostentatiously  ex- 
hibits a  conscious  superiority  either  of  power,  or  of  intellect  or 
of  will,  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  for  a  young  King, 
brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tions of  an  English  Sovereign,  to  be  holding  daily  conferences- 
with  men  whom  genius  had  made  arrogant  like  Pitt,  or  con- 
nexion had  made  arrogant  like  the  Bedfords  and  the  Gren— 
%-iltes.  Of  course,  the  natural  feeling  in  the  Boyal  mind 
would  be  dislike  of  such  men,  and  its  natural  bent  would  be  to 
remove  them  out  of  sight  That  the  King  endeavoured  to 
rid  himself  of  them  is  plain ;  but  that  he  used  the  duplicity^ 
intrigue,  and  subterfuges  with  which  he  has  been  so  often 
charged,  is  not,  we  tmnk,  borne  out  by  the  accumulated 
evidence  which  the  publication  of  successive  contemporaneous, 
memoirs  has  brought  to  light.  Nor,  indeed,  was  duplicity  ne- 
cessary on  the  King's  part.  The  humours,  the  jealousies,  and 
the  antipathies  of  the  rival  statesmen  did  more  for  the  ulti- 
mate ascendancy  of  the  King  than  duplicity  or  astuteness  of 
the  King  himself  could  do.  In  an  age  when  Temple  quar- 
relled with  Chatham,  and  Chatham  rated  his  colle^ues  and 
rebuffed  his  idolaters,  aiid  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  intrigued 
against  them,  a  sovereign  with  a  narrow  concentration  of 
purpose  and  energy  of  will  was  sure  to  have  his  own  way  in 
the  end.  Geoi^e  III.  had  certain  well-known  notions  and 
^objects ;  he  adhered  to  them  steadily  and  resolutely.  He  stood 
out  for  them  on  all  occasions  so  long  as  their  maintenance  had 
a  prospect  of  being  successful.  In  process  of  time,  the  opinions 
of  public  men  approximated  to  those  of  the  King,  A  party 
grew  up  in  and  out  of  Parliament  which  shared  and  abetted 
uiem.  The  divisions  and  enmities  of  leading  statesmen  com- 
pleted what  the  King's  firmness  had  begun.  Estranged  from 
each  other  and  distrusting  each  other,  tliese  naturally,  each  in. 
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tara,  mvitated  to  the  central  son  of  Rojalty.  Habits  of  self- 
will,  long  indulged,  and  the  exercise  of  traditionary  power, 
long  enjoyed,  may  have  rendered  the  great  chiefa  of  political 
parties  as  impatient  of  a  yonng  monarch's  control  as  they  were 
of  mutual  concession.  But  it  la  only  by  a  splenetic  and  angry 
criticiBm  that  Geo^e  III.  can  be  accused  of  having  used  a 
dexterous  '  kingcraft'  to  '  supplant '  or  '  get  rid  of  his  diSierent. 
Mmisters.  It  was  their  inability  either  to  hold  together  among 
themselves  or  to  keep  a  bold  on  thecountry  that  ousted  theMiois- 
tries  of  George  GrenviUe,  Lord  Bockingham,  and  the  Duke  o£ 
Grafton.  The  impracticability  of  one  great  man — the  dissen- 
sions of  many  common-place  men — the  blunders  of  all — ar& 
quite  su£Scient  to  account  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  three  succes- 
sive AdministrationB  without  seeking  for  singular  adroitoesB  or 
Machiavellian  kingcraft  The  facts  were  these.  The  circle 
from  which  Ministers  could  be  selected  was  a  particularly 
narrow  one.  The  candidates  for  the  highest  office  were  self- 
willed  and  incongruous.  Out  of  London  there  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  such  a  thing  aa  public  opinion.  In  London 
there  was  great  discontent  against  all  statesmen  except 
Chatham.  The  King  had  defined  and  consistent  views  on  poli- 
tics, with  which  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  nation  was  gradually 
coming  into  agreement.  He  was  every  day  gaining  fresh 
knowledge  of  public  business  and  public  policy  ;  he  loved  the 
study  of  details ;  and  he  knew  how  to  attach  to  himself  friends 
and  adherents.  In  any  contest  between  two  such  parties,  on. 
which  side  was  the  victory  sure  to  be  ? 

The  inclination  for  peace  which  the  King  had  so  strongly 
shown  in  his  first  address  to  the  Council  was  shared  by  many  of 
his  sabjects  in  the  middle  and  upper  stations  of  life.  But  it 
was  not  shared  by  the  lower  classes.  In  fact',  there  is  no  more 
striking  contrast  between  the  popular  sentiments  of  that  day 
and  of  this,  than  that  which  is  elicited  by  questions  of  peace  or- 
war.  In  our  day  a  keen  sense  of  national  honour  and  a  patriotic 
jealousy  of  foreign  insult  or  encroachment  are  most  keenly  felt 
by  the  educated  classes.  The  teaching  of  men,  some  honest 
and  some  very  dishonest,  the  studied  misrepresentation  of  the- 
objects  of  every  war,  the  religious  or  the  economical  denun- 
ciations of  all  war,  the  fictitious  accounts  of  the  emoluments 
earned  by  the  military  profession,  the  queer  belief  of  the 
working  classes  that  their  share  of  contribution  to  the  military 
establishments  of  the  country  is  disproportionately  large : — all 
these  things  have  rendered  the  lower  ranks  of  Englishmen  in 
our  days  lukewarm  in  the  vindication  of  national  honour  and 
indifierent  ia  the  blazon  of  military  triumphs.     In  the  days  of 
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the  two  first  Georges  it  waa  different.  The  lowef  classes  had 
followed  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  the  French  standards 
which  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  men  who  had'  con- 
quered by  the  side  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  or 
had  braved  by  the  sidje  of  Hawke  the  dark  and  angry  tempest 
of  Qoiberon  Bay.  The  mobs  of  London  and  of  other  cities 
felt  that  by  the  wars  which  the  elder  Pitt  had  planned  and 
conducted  their  country  had  recovered  its  ancient  position  in 
Europe  and  the  world.  They  were  proud  both  of  Mm  and  of 
it.  The  upper  classes  viewed  war  in  a  different  light ;  and  it  was 
by  the  upper  classes  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected. 
The  old  feeling  of  the  Shippens  and  the  Windhams  ^ailist  a 
standing  army  under  a  foreign  prince  animated  some.  Dread  of 
taxes  and  debt  and  fundholders  animated  others.  Others  again 
felt  a  vagne  and  obscure  apprehension  that  a  glorious  war  in- 
volved the  dangerous  ascendancy  of  some  too  powerful  subject. 
To  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  day  the  King's 
reprobation  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  was  as  acceptable 
as  to  Pitt  it  was  unwelcome.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  no 
less  than  of  the  authority  which  had  inspired  the  speech,  led 
to  Pitt's  resignation  not  long  afterwards,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  troubles  by  which  the  King's  reifn 
was  destined  to  be  harassed.  When  Pitt  proposed  to  avert  me 
consequences  of  the  family  compact  by  declaring  War  against 
Spain,  Lord  Temple  alone  of  his  colleagues  was  ready  to' sup- 
port him.  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  projects  of  France  and  no  dread  of  the  power 
of  Spain.  Pitt  and  Temple  then  withdrew  i^m  the  Caoinet, 
and  with  them  vanished  the  terror  of  a  name  and  a  policy 
which  had  won  respect  for  England  in  every  Court  of  Europe. 
George  III.  was  left  with  Bute  and  Newcastle :  Bute, 
under  whose  eye  he  had  been  brought  up,  from  whose  lips  he 
had  learned  all  the  jrolitical  knowledge  which  he  had  mastered, 
and  whose  sentiments  were  identical  with  his  own;  Newcastle, 
who  had  fawned  on  Pitt  at  one  time,  had  deserted  him  at 
another,  and  was  equally  ready  to  fawn  on  him  or  to  desert 
him  again,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer.  Newcastle, 
who  regarded  the  retention  of  office  simply  as  dependent  on  a 
proper  tact  in '  bribing  members  of  Parliament,  went  about 
chuckling  at  the  loss  of  a  colleague  who  inspired  him  with 
awe,  and  wholly  free  from  any  apprehension  of^  his  own  loss  of 
royal  favour.  Yet  he  himself  was  shortly  to  feel  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  a  rival  collec^e.  As  Walpole  informs 
us,  '  all  kinds  of  disgusts  had  been  given  to  convince  him  how 
'  unwelcome   hia   company  was.'     The   '  disinterested  young 
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'  cre&tnre,'  as  the  same  authority  styles  himf  had  no  alternative 
but  to  resign,  and  in  the  Buminer  of  176-2  he  made  Bute's 
reAual  to  continue  subsidies  to  the  King  of  Pmsaia  a  pretext 
for  quitting  the  Admin istration.  Before  he  actually  resigned 
he  threatened  to  do  so  several  times ;  but  to  his  great  disgust 
foand  that  the  threat  made  no  impressien  on  his  colle^ue, 
who  had  a  stronger  and  more  cert»n  support  than  the  Pelham 
connexion.  He  himself  told  Lord  Hardwioke  that,  io  reply 
to  this  threat,  Bute  'answered  drily  that,  if  I  resigned,  the 
'  peace  might  be  retarded,  but  he  never  requested  me  to  keep 
'  in  office,  nor  sud  a  civil  thing  to  me  afterwards,  while  we 
'  remain^l  together.'  As  Mr.  Massey  has  well  observed, 
notiuDg  in  the  Duke's  official  life  became  him  like  the  leaving 
it  Office  had  to  him  and  to  Pitt  alone  of  contempiMrary 
statesmen  not  been  a  source  of  profit.  On  the  contrary,  bo  far 
inm  increasing  his  fortune  be  had  impaired  it  by  the  prodigal 
eipeoditure  wmch  he  had  incurred  in  tfie  service  of  the  Crown. 
He  Iiad  spared  his  own  purse  as  little  as  he  had  spared  the 
pfflblic  purse  in  buying  boroughs,  and  perhaps  members  also, 
to  support  the  Grovemment.  An  estate  of  25,000/.  a  year  had 
thus  fallen  to  the  value  of  6,000/.  a  year.  Yet  when,  on  de- 
hrering  up  the  seals  of  office,  the  King  offered  him  a  pension, 
it  was  proudly  though  courteously  declined.  Contemporaries 
vho  cannot  easily  comprehend  the  whole  character  of  a  public 
nun  and  who  estimate  rival  statesmen  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  e|4emeral  caprices,  contrasted  the  dignified  refusal  of  the 
Dake  with  Pitt's  obsequious  acceptaaee  of  the  royal  bounty, 
To  us,  regarding  the  two  men  Mter  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
nothing  sefflns  so  absurd  as  to  institate  any  ctMnpaiieon  be- 
tween their  characters  in  this  sense.  When'  the  Duke  was 
gone,  Bute  became  in  nune,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  in 
reality,  the  head  of  the  Administration.  He  was  gazetted 
Firat  Commissionet'  of  the  Treasury  and  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Qarter.  This  elevation  was  destined  to  cost  both  him  and 
Ilia  Sovereign  dear.  Bute  became  the  most  unpopular  of  men, 
and  his  unpopularity  proceeded  &om  causes  the  nlost  different. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  in  those  days  Scotch  nationality, 
when  it  was  not  associated  with  Jacobitism,  was  associated 
with  the  most  squalid  forms  of  penury  and  the  most  loathsome 
forms  of  dirt.  Every  Scotohmao  who  came  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  London  wae  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  an  adventurer 
whom  indigence  had  driven  from  the  bleakest  of  mountains  or 
the  most  barren  of  moors  to  prey  on  the  unsuspecting  industry 
of  civilised  men.  '  The  great  cry  against  Lord  Bute,'  writes 
Chesterfield, '  was  on  account  of  his  being  a  Scotchman,  the 
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*  only  fault  which  he  could  not  poseibly  correct.'  His  pa- 
tronage of  his  countrymen  naturally  exposed  him  to  much 
obloquy  and  them  to  much  ridicule.  Among  the  myriads  of 
verses  printed  at  that  time  on  the  rapaci^  of  Scotch  adven- 
turers. Lord  Stanhope  has  recorded  these  four  on  iha  brothers 
Adam,  architects  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  contracts  in 
London,  and  one  of  whom  planned  the  Adelphi  Buildings : — 
'  Four  Scotchmen  by  the  name  of  Adam, 

Who  kept  their  coaches  aod  their  Madam, 

Quoth  John  in  sulky  mood  to  Thomas, 

Have  stole  the  very  river  from  us.' 
At  a  later  time  than  this,  we  find  Boswell  going  into  fits  of 
gratitude  that  Johnson's  prejudices  had  not  prevented  him 
from  selecting  a  Scotchman  for  his  friend.  If  Johnson  re- 
ttuned  such  a  prejudice,  faow  was  Churchill  and  how  was 
Wilkes  likely  to  give  expression  to  it?  A  pen  that  dipped 
itself  in  gall  and  a  pen  that  dipped  itself  in  filth,  found  equally 
in  Bute  an  object  to  bespatter  and  befoul.  Bute  was  not  only 
a  native  of  a  bleak  and  poverty-stricken  country,  but  he  was 
a  favourite,  was  believed  to  be  a  favourite  of  a  kind  that  Had 
not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
Hta  influence  over  the  King  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  his  influence  over  the  King's  mother ;  and  his 
influence  over  the  Princess  Dowager  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  most  tender  of  intimacies.  Grub  Street  pamphleteers) 
and  coffee-house  politicians,  and  men  like  Wilkes  and  Churchill, 
at  once  more  gifted  and  more  scandalous  than  either,  talked  and 
wrote  in  terms  that  none  could  misunderstand,  of  the  modem 
Mortimer  and  the  mother  of  Edward  III.  As  often  as  the 
daily  or  half-weekly  sheet  appeared,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
scurrilous  jest  about  a  Jack  Boot  and  a  petticoat,  or  a  royal 
minion  and  Scotch  beggary.  The  unpopularity  of  the  Minister 
increased  daily,  and  not  without  reason.  He  punished  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  powerful  peers  by  depriving  them  of  dis- 
tinguished bat  honorary  offices  which  we  have  long  bees 
accustomed  to  consider  tenable  by  men  opposed  to  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  day.  Nor  was  tiie  manner  of  proceeding  less 
offensive  than  the  proceeding  itself.  A  harsh  thing  was  done 
in  the  rudest  and  harshest  way.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  be  dismissed  from  his  post  in 
the  King's  Household  after  the  distinct  intimation  of  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  policy  of  the  King's  Government.  But 
the  manner  of  his  dismissal  was  gratuitously  churlish.  And 
there  was  no  plea  but  that  of  spite  for  dismissing  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
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from  their  respective  lord-lieutenancies  of  countiea.  Still  less 
excuse  was  there  for  punisluDg,  as  Bute's  Ministry  did  punish, 
Inmble  connexions  or  dependents  of  these  families,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  pensions  which  they  had  earned  by  faithful  service 
in  the  civil  or  military  departments  of  the  State.  The  personal 
odium  already  heaped  upon  Bute  and  intensified  by  these  acts 
of  vindictiveneES  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  step  by  which 
ke  sarprised  the  King  and  the  country.  In  the  spring  of  1763 
he  resigned.  Yet  Bute  had  been  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
ft  poUcy  which  was  really  of  graver  moment  to  the  country 
thftn  any  petulant  outburst  of  spite  against  obsequious  peers 
or  any  undue  appropriation  of  innuence  at  Court;  It  is  curious 
to  OS  who  read  the  pamphlets  and  letters  of  that  day  to  see 
how  the  greater  interest  was  made  subordinate  to  the  less  in 
the  contemporaiT  writings  and  speeches  of  that  ^e.  While 
kighbora  peers  felt  and  Grub  Street  pamphieteers  pretended 
to  feel  indignatjon  at  the  ascendancy  of  a  Scotch  minion, 
the  object  of  their  invectivea  was  busying  himself  with  nego- 
tiating the  preliminaries  and  recommending  to  Parliament 
the  conditions  of  a  peace  wbich  was  just  as  disadvantageous 
and  inglorious  as  any  that  could  well  have  been  devised.  Yet 
Bot  onlv  was  it  not  an  unpopular  peace,  but  it  was  even  an 
acceptable  one.  Pitt,  who  went  down  to  the  House  swathed 
in  flannel  and  writhing  with  gout  to  declaim  with  solemn 
eamestuess  against  the  tame  conclusion  of  a  war  which  he  had 
coflunenced  with  vigour  and  success  unequalled  since  the  days 
of  Marlborough,  could  only  induce  sixty-five  members  of  the 
Hooee  of  Commons  to  vote  with  him.  Three  hundred  and 
lineteen  voted  with  the  Ministry.  The  nation  generally 
igreed  wiUt  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry.  On 
Kading  this  portion  of  the  national  history,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  popular  ignorance  of  that  time  must  have  prevented 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  successes  achieved  by  English  arms 
during  the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  %e  genius  ■ 
of  Pitt  that  the  influence  of  his  spint  animated  our  forces  even 
afW  he  had  ceased  to  direct  them  as  Minister.  To  many 
people  of  the  present  day  it  is  not  known,  and  to  many  people 
of  that  day  the  knowledge  may  have  conveved  no  specific 
meaning,  that  in  the  war  which  languished  on  from  the  time  of 
Pitt's  retirement  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  English  navy  took 
poesesBion  of  Havana  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  present 
eentuiy  can  better  than  the  last  appreciate  the  acquisition  of 
dependencies  which  the  statesmen  of  modem  Spain  have  re- 
garded as  equally  essential  to  the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  country.  England  is  often  taunted  with  her  greed  of 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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territorUl  conquest.  Yet  it  has  been  her  lot  in  th6  prosecution 
of  varioaa  wars  successively  to  acquire  Cuba,  Manilla,  and 
Java.  All  tJieBe  dependencies,  each  in  itself  a  rich  and 
gorgeous  and  \-aluable  principality,  she  has  successively  re- 
stored to  its  own  government.  She  restored  Cuba  and  Manilla 
to  the  Spaniards  at  a  Peace  of  Paris,  as  ahe  restored  Java  to 
the  Dutch  at  another  Peace  of  Paris.  Cuba  is  far  more  fertile 
than  Janudca.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  worth  all  our  West 
India  possessions  put  together.  Java  is,  area  for  area,  more 
THttductivfl  than  India.  All  these  rich  possessions  have  once 
been  ours.  They  have  been  given  up  oy  us,  not  under  the 
pressure  of  superior  force  nor  at  the  dictation  of  triumphant 
enemies,  but  deliberately  and  spontaneously  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  conscious  strength,  when  we  held  high  vantage 
ground  and  might  have  dictated  conditioDS  to  others,  inst^td 
of  imposmg  them  upon  ourselves.  Whether  tbe  cession  was 
consistent  with  our  own  commercial  interests,  or  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Malay  and  Negro  popolationB  who  hve  under  the 
sway  of  Spain  and  Holland^ — whether  the  restless  philan- 
thropy of  England  would  have  tolerated  a  rule  such  as  Spanish, 
officii  and  Dutch  planters  think  best  adapted  to  the  coloured 
races  of  distant  dependencies — or  whether  a  premature  pas- 
siou  for  parliamentAry  interference  might  not  have  upset  the 
machinery  of  government  and  destroyed  the  mutual  confidence 
of  heterogeneous  races  in  those  distant  dependencies,  it  is 
now  bootless  to  inquire.  One  thing  is  dear.  Af^r  making 
all  due  allowaooe  for  the  popular  ignorance  or  indifierence  (S* 
lite  day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  even  in  the  generation 
whifdi  first  saw  the  plutocracy  of  Bengal  nabobs,  there  was  so 
little  greed  of  territorial  conquest  that  the  uncompensated 
cession  of  the  most  opulent  colonies  raised  not  a  whisper  of 
reproach  against  a  Minister  whose  enemies  were  many,  adroit, 
powerful,  and  unscrupulous. 

Witliin  a  month  iLFter  the  peace  was  signed,  Bute  retired. 
But  as  Pitt  had  leil  behind  him  an  ioflueuce  which  the  country 
lecM^nised  in  the  brilliant  achievementa  of  its  arms,  so  Bute 
left  Dehind  the  memory  and  suspicion  of  an  influence  which 
were  doomed  to  be  as  baneful  to  the  King's  peace  of  mind  as 
they  were  to  the  harmony  of  political  combination.  Not  only 
in  this  correspondence,  but  in  all  other  correspondence  having 
reference  to  uiis  epoch,  we  see  innumerable  proofs  of  the  belief 
which  was  entertamed  not  more  by  the  vulgar  uid  the  illiterate 
tiian  by  men  of  high  station  and  high  attainments,  that  Bute 
was  still  throwing  the  inauspicious  shadow  of  his  counsels  and 
his  prejudices  over  the  King^s  mind,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  power 
behmd  the  throne,  irreater  than  the  throne.    We  see  the  sus- 
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mcioD  promulgated  in  pamphlets  and  Bpeeches,  repeated  in 
Parliament  by  Lord  Chatham,  repeated  to  the  King  himself 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  repeated  in  spite  of  renewed  denials  on 
the  part  of  the  indignant  Sovereign ;  atill  forming  the  point  of 
every  oblique  inuendo,and  poisoning  the  shaft  of  every  malignant 
invective.  "We  may  anticipate  the  analysis  of  events  during  the 
neit  ten  years  by  at  once  expressing  our  opinion  that  not  only 
did  liord  Bute  not  exercise  this  imputed  influence  over  the 
King's  nund,  but  that  after  his  resignation  of  office  he  saw  leas 
of  the  King  tlian  was  generally  supposed,  had  few  communica- 
tions with  him  on  political  matters,  and  tbat,  as  time  went  on, 
the  communications  became  extremely  rare,  and  the  interviews 
rarer  atill.  We  find,  indeed,  Bute's  successor,  George  Grenville, 
accusing  the  Ki^g  of  treason  to  ius  Ministers  for  having  given 
private  interviews  to  Lord  Bute  within  a  few  months  after 
Bute  had  made  way  for  Grenville.  But  the  only  political  afTair  - 
in  which  Bute  was  about  this  time  employed  by  the  King,  was 
in  forwarding  a  negotiation  with  Pitt,  whom  one  of  the  great 
"VThig  chiefs,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  persuaded  the  King  to 
invite  to  take  part  in  the  Administration,  and  this  negotiation 
seems  to  have  oeen  as  open  as  it  could  be.  Pitt  received  an 
open  and  unsealed  note  from  the  King  requesting  his  attendance 
at  the  Queen's  Palace  on  a  certain  day,  and  thither  Pitt 
accordingly  went  in  his  gouty  sedan,  the  appearance  of  which 
in  the  streets  was  tantamount  to  a  publication  of  his  visit. 

But  it  was  not  on  one  but  on  every  occasion  when  there 
was  a  hitch  in  the  Cabinet  or  a  talk  of  Ministerial  changes 
that  Bute  was  supposed  to  be  pulling  the  wires.  Mr.  Jesse  in 
his  very  entertaining  Memoirs  of  George  III.  quotes  extracts 
from  a  private  diary  which  show  that  great  men  like  Lord 
Temple  were  not  above  keeping  spies  to  dodge  the  ex-premier 
in  his  coming  in  and  his  gomg  out.  The  extracts  are  curious 
as  in^cating  the  visits  paid  by  Bute  to  the  Princess  Dowager 
at  Carlton  House.     They  are  as  follows  :— 

'  Tue*day,  June  24,  1766. — From  Audley  Street  the  Favourite  set 
out  about  one  o'clock  iu  a  post-coach  and  four  for  Lord  Lichfield's 
at  HamptOQ  Coiu't,  and  came  home  again  at  ten  atnight ;  went  out 
directly  after  in  a  chair  to  Miss  Vansittart'e,  maid  of  honour  to 
P.  D.  of  W.  in  SackvUle  Street ;  staid  there  a  very  little-  whil^ 
uid  then  went  to  Carlton  House,  and  returned  home  about  twelve 
o'clock.' 

'  Saturday,  July  S. — The  Favourite  to  Audley  Street  from  Luton 
this  day  to  dinner  ;  at  half-past  eix  went  to  Sactvillo  Street,  stMd 
there  as  nsoal  till  about  ten,  then  to  Carlton  House,  and  afterwards 
oanie  home  about  twelve.' .  . .  N.B.  The  curtains  of  the  chair  from 
Audley  to  Sackville  Street  were  constantly  drawn  aud  the  chair 
taken  into  the  house.'  ,  -  i 
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The  RoclciDgham  papers  contun  journals  of  other  great  men 
vhich  bear  testimoiiy  to  the  same  sort  of  intiuiacy  between 
the  Princess  and  Bute ;  but  nothing  to  prove  a  atroDg  intimaoy 
between  the  King  and  his  ex-Minister,  or  a  secret  inSuence  of 
the  latter  over  tae  former.  For  instuice,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ia  told  'that  on  the   7th  of  July  the  Earl  was  seen 

*  stealing  from  bis  own  garden  at  Kew  to  that  of  the  Princess 

*  Dowager.'  Biite  himself  always  denied  not  only  having  any 
influence  over  the  King's  counsele  but  even  any  private 
Imowledge  of  the  King's  plans.  He  wrote  in  1786  to  Lord 
■HMdwicte  thus : — 

'I  know  as  little,  save  from  newspapers,  of  the  present  busy 
Bcenea  as  I  do  of  transactions  in  Paris,  and  jet  am  destined  for  ever 
io  a  double  uneasiness  ;  that  of  incapacity  to  serve  those  I  lovp,  and 
yet  to  be  continnally  censured  for  every  public  transaction,  though 
totally  retired  from  Court  and  public  buEiness.' 

The  King,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  always  denied — 
Indignantly  denied — not  only  that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  Bute,  but  even  that  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him.  Indeed  we  know  from  Lord  Brougham  that  the 
King  quarrelled  with  his  aunt  the  Princess  Amelia  for  having 
triecT  to  entrap  him  into  an  interview  with  his  old  Minister  at 
X^unnerabury,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  there  were 
strong  ^n'mdj^cie  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  King  would  be 
disposed  rather  to  break  off  than  to  continue  his  intimacy  with 
Lord  Bute.  A  man  so  sensitive  as  George  III.  was  both  on 
matters  relating  to  the  royal  dignity  and  on  those  relating  to 
private  morals  must  have  been  ptunfuUy  wounded  by  the 
scandalous  rumours  which  coupled  his  mother's  name  with  that 
of  the  favourite.  If  the  rumours  were  true,  then  every  fresh 
appearance  of  Bute  in  the  royal  presence  was  a  ftesh  insult. 
If  they  were  not  true,  still  their  notoriety  would  throw  an  Mr 
of  embarrassment  over  every  interview.  This  theory,  so  rea- 
sonable  in  itself,  derives  confirmation  from  the  evidence  of  the 
late  King  of  Hanover,  Mr.  Jesse  quotes  a  letter  of  his 
Mi^esty    to    Mr.    Wilson    Croker,    which     contains     these 


'  While  walking  with  my  late  revered  father  at  Kew  ...  he  often 
talked  of  the  different  difficulties  he  had  been  placed  in  from  various 
changes  of  Ministries.  With  respect  to  Lord  Bate  there  seemed 
to  me  always  something  which  denoted  a  reluctance  on  his  part  to 
speak  out  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  And  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of 
Lord  Bute's  having  been  invited  to  Gunnersbury  unknown  to  the 
King  that  be  seldom  or  ever  (^u.  never)  saw  the  Princess  Amelia 
afterwards.' 
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If  further  confirmarioD  be  needecl,  it  is  supplied  by  tbe 
fbllowiog  extract,  vitb  whicb  we  have  been  favoured  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Greville : — 

'Tbe  Duke  of  York  told  me  that  the  late  King  was  walking 
with  him  one  day  at  Kew,  and  he  said,  "  The  world  tells  many  lies, 
tind  here  is  one  instance.  I  am  said  to  hare  held  frequent  communi- 
catioaB  with  Lord  Bute,  and  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  or  spoke  to 
him  was  in  that  Pavilion  in  the  year  1764."  The  Kirig  went  over 
to  breakfast  with  his  mother  the  Princeas  Dowager  ;  and  she  took 
him  aude  and  said,  "  There  is  somebody  here  who  wishes  Tery  much 
le  speak  to  you."  "Who  is  it?"  "Lord  Bute."  "Good  God! 
minima,  how  could  yoo  bring  bim  here  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
hold  any  comraunication  witti  Lord  Bute  in  this  manner."  However 
he  did  see  him,  when  Lord  Bute  made  a  violent  attack  upon  him, 
for  having  abandoned  and  neglected  him.  The  King  replied  that 
he  coald  not  in  justice  to  his  Ministers  hold  any  communication . 
irith  bim  unknown  to  them,  when  Lord  Bute  said  he  would  never 
■ee  the  King  again.  The  King  became  angry  in  his  turn  and  said, 
"  Then,  my  Lord,  be  it  so  ;  and  remember  from  henceforth  we 
never  meet  again  ;"  and  from  that  day  he  never  beheld  Lord  Bute 
or  had  any  communication  with  him.  After  they  had  parted,  the- 
fonner  favourite  lost  every  atom  of  influence  he  had  once  possessed 
over  the  King's  mind.* 

Mr.  Jesse  quotes  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend 
Home  in  1773,  in  which  these  lamentations  occur : — 

' "  Think,  my  friend,  of  my  son  Charles  being  refused  everything  F 
asked  for  bim.  I  have  not  had  interest  to  get  bim  a  company,  while 
eveiy  alderman  of  a  petty  corporation  meets  with  certain  success."' 
Uqp«es  of  interest  are  comparative.' 

Lord  Bute  probably  thought  it  hard  that  his  eon  should  not 
command  a  company  at  twenty,  when  other  young  gentlempn 
had  attained  that  dignity  before  they  left  school,  fint  the  son- 
whose  slow  promotion  he  thus  deplored,  died  a  Lteutenant- 
General  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  aee  of  forty-eight. 
The  complaint  and  the  circumstanceB  on  which  it  was  founded' 
illustrate  not  only  Lord  Bute's  loss  of  influence,  but  also  the 
advantages  which  its  possession  in  those  days  was  able  to  confer. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  from  the  nature  of  things 
that  Bute's  long  relations  with  the  Court  did  give  him  access 
to  the  King  after  he  had  quitted  office,  but  that  as  the  scandal 
of  Bute's  connexion  with  the  Princess  Dowager  became  more 
general,  and  the  importance  of  hie  influence  over  the  King 
more  credited,  the  King  himself  became  anxious  to  break  off 
an  intimacy  which  certainly  was  detrimental  to  his  interests 
and  his  peace  of  mind,  and  might  also  be  inconsistent  with  hin 
honour. 
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We  hftve  treated  this  episodical  matter  Bomewhat  at  lengtli, 
because  it  forms  an  important  element  in  the  historT  of  tlie  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Geoi^e  Ill.'a  reign,  and  because  the 
allusions  to  it  in  all  the  speeches  of  the  tune  are  not  only  fre- 
quent, but  violent  and  acrimonious.  We  now  resume  our 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  penod  which  preceded  the 
formation  of  Lord  North's  Ministry.  Of  Grenvifle's  Adminis- 
tration it  has  been  said  that  it  was  '  on  the  whole,  the  worst 
'  which  has  governed  England  since  the  Bevolutios.'     It  was 


fiignalised  by  '  outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  out- 
f  rages  on  the  dienity  of  the  Crown.'  To  us  it  appears  the 
severeBt  trial  to  which  the  King,  -whose  life  was  iuU  of  trials, 


mhjected.  Later  in  his  reign  the  King  had  to  contend 
with  many  misfortunes ;  with  unsuccessful  and  costly  wars ; 
with  national  distress  and  national  discontent ;  with  the  gigantic 
resources  of  powerful  enemies  and  the  half-hearted  friendship 
of  crippled  and  desponding  allies.  But  in  those  days  he  had 
eympathies  and  consolations  which  now  were  wanting  to  him. 
He  had  in  succession  two  Ministers  on  whose  personal  friend- 
ship and  devotion  he  could  implicitly  rely ;  he  had  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  country ;  he  haathe 
advantage  of  a  character  at  last  well  known  and  understood. 
But  during  the  Grenville  Administration  he  had  none  of  those 
consolations.  His  chief  Minister  was  not  cordial,  or  sympa- 
thetic, or  devoted;  but  cold,  formal,  stem,  and  dictatorial. 
His  people  were  as  yet  strangers  to  his  own  character  and 
believed  the  worst  of  him.  Every  ministerial  act  that  was 
obnoxious  and  unpopular  was  vulgarly  attributed  to  the 
despotio  schemes  of  the  King ;  and  ^e  King  was  believed  to 
be  held  in  leading  strings  by  ms  mother  and  Lord  Bute.  The 
firat  outburst  of  the  protracted  storm  commenced  with  the 
publication  of  what  Burke  called  that  'spiritless,  though 
'  virulent,  performance,  at  once  vapid  and  sour,'  No.  45  of  £e 
*  North  Briton,'  and  the  agitation  about  General  Warrants. 
The  war  between  Wilkes  and  the  Government  was  destined  to 
last  seven  years ;  seven  years  of  suoceasive  humiliation  for  the 
Government,  and  of  triumph  to  the  most  impudent  and  scur- 
rilous of  demagogues.  Thb  was  the  first  fruits  of  Grenville's 
indiscretion,  and  was  near  being  his  last,  A  sense  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Cabinet  induced  the  King  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  dismissing  his  ^Vlinisters.  Bute  suggested  an  appli- 
cation to  Pitt,  and,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  came  up  to  London  to  make  the  same  suggestion 
at  the  same  time.  Pitt  was  sent  for.  He  had  three  interviews 
with  the  King;  but  they  were  fruitless,  Pitt  insisted  on 
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kringii^  in  c«rtaiii  colleagues,  who  were  intolerable  to  the 
Sng.  The  King  said  his  honour  was  concerned;  Pitt  with-- 
drew,  and  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  Grenville,  of  course, 
remained  in  office,  and  began  his  new  reign  by  lecturing  the 
"Sing  on  the  ascenduicy  of  Bote.  He  was  not  long  before  he 
etnWked  on  a  fneh  sea  of  troubles.  The  House  of  Lords 
addrMsed  the  Crown  with  a  view  to  prosecute  the  author  of 
the  scaDdalons  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  The  House  of  Commons 
ns  equiUly  vigorous  against  the  author  of  the  scurrilous 
'  North  Briton.'  The  Grenville  Ministry  {ntted  Parliament 
and  Government  against  John  Wilkes.  The  moral  effect  of 
Each  strategy  it  should  not  have  been  difficult  to  pn^^noaticate. 
Well  did  Caesterfield  write,  after  the  duel  into  which  Wilkes 
bad  been  hurried  by  hia  personalities  gainst  Martin : — 

'  It  IB  a  great  mercy  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  intrepid  defender  of  our 
rights  and  liberties,  may  lire  to  fight  and  write  again  in  defence  of 
them ;  and  it  is  do  less  a  mercy  that  God  haa  raiged  up  tJie  Earl 
of  Sandwich  to  Tiodioate  and  promote  true  religion  and  morality  1 
Theae  two  hlesaings  will  justly  make  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  this 

It  was  indeed  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  But  its 
interest  is  tame  and  transitory  compared  with  that  other  epoch 
which  is  eternally  associated  with  Grenville'a  name ;  the  epoch 
at  which  he  proposed  hia  too  famous  Resolutions  to  tax  the 
American  Colonies.  While  he  was  thus  raising  the  popular 
spirit  of  England  against  the  Government,  ana  the  popular 
^trit  of  the  Colonists  agidnst  England,  he  was  disobliging  the 
Sovereign  by  stinting  him  in  matters  most  intimately  affecting 
his  d^nity  and  comfort.  On  the  spot  where  Buckingham 
Palace  now  stands,  the  Queen's  House  then  stood.  The 
gronnd  which  is  covered  by  Grosvenor  Place  and  the  palatial 
squares  of  Belgravia  was  marsh  and  swamp  where  sportsmen 
shot  wild  ducks.  It  was  considered  necessary  for  the  privacy 
of  the  Palace  to  include  some  acres  of  this  ground  in  the  Royal 
demesnes.  20,000f.  was  the  price  demanded.  But  GrenviUe's 
unconrUy  parsimony  forbade  him  to  ask  this  small  sum  for  the 
pofpoee;  a  parsimony  which  has  condemned  every  succeed- 
ing Sovereign  to  the  discomfort  of  inhabiting,  and  London  to 
the  discredit  of  possessing,  a  palace  which  can  be  overlooked 
from  the  attics  of  a  row  of  adjacent  houses.  It  was  not,  we 
believe,  any  deliberate  intention  to  cause  discomfort  to  the 
Royal  Family  which  induced  Grenville  to  decline  asking  Parlia- 
ment for  the  requisite  grant.  Bather  it  was  a  desire  to  exalt 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  show  its  constitutional  control  over 
the  public  purse,  in  fact  to  exemplify  its  power  over  the  Qourt 
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in  the  same  way  ss  he  wiahed  to  exemplify  its  power  over  the- 
Coloniee  by  taxing  America.  On  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  of  CommoDB  to  refuse  a  grant  for  buying  grounds  to- 
improve  the  King's  palace  there  could  he  as  little  doubt  aS' 
there  was  on  its  constitutional  right  to  tax  the  dependencies  of 
the  kingdom.  .  But  if  Grenville  could  only  have  persuaded 
himself  that  the  highest  political  wisdom  oiien  consists  in  not 
pushing  a  constitutional  right  to  its  extreme  point,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  present  aspect  of  London  and  the  present- 
relations  of  England  to  America  I  On  a  auhsequent  occasion 
a  severer  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  King's  feelings  by  the 
studied  omission  of  his  mother's  name  from  the  Begency  Bill.. 
The  omission  was  ultimately  repaired,  and  Grenville  assumed' 
credit  to  himself  for  having  repaired  it ;  hut  the  King  can- 
hardly  have  been  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  part  which  he 
had  played  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament- 
The  impression  made  on  the  King's  mind  by  the  transaction — 
an  impreesioa  the  more  profound  in  consequence  of  one  of  those 
mental  attacks  which  he  had  lately  suifered — no  doubt  led  faim- 
to  seek  again  to  change  his  Ministry.  The  openness  of  his 
intention  brought  upon  him  one  of  those  insulting  reprimands 
from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which,  however  they  may  have  beeiv 
justified  at  the  time  by  the  supposed  influence  of  Lord  Bute, 
would  require  some  far  greater  reason  to  justify  them  in  our 
time.  As  a  comment  on  this  suspicion,  it  is  as  well  to  add  that  the 
attack  on  Bedford  House  by  a  mob  of  Spitalfield  weavers,  who 
were  irritated  by  a  sensible  speech  of  the  Duke's  against  pro- 
tective duties,  was  devoutly  believed  by  the  great  Whig  leaders 
to  have  been  iuuti^ted  by  Lord  Bote !  The  negotiation,  how- 
ever, which  the  King  had  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
broke  down,  through  a  misunderstanding  or  coolness  between, 
those  two  strange  personages,  Pitt  and  his  brother-in-law 
Xiord  Temple;  whose  wayward  caprices  and  inconsistencies 
seem  to  typify  the  relations  of  other  and  inferior  statesmen  of 
that  day,  and  to  supersede,  in  no  small  degree,  the  necessity  of 
explaining  the  dislocation  of  parties  and  administration  by  any 
systematic  intrigues  or  adroit  manoeuvres  of  the  King  himselfL 
But  a  Ministry  at  once  unpopular  with  the  country  and  with 
the  Court  could  not  last,  and  eventually  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham undertook  the  task  which  Pitt  had  declined.  About  a 
year  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  Cabinet  which  was  tottering 
in  its  ver^'  commencement,  but  which  deserves  well  of  history 
for  having  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  Application 
was  again  made  to  Pitt,  who  this  time  condescended  to  afford  his 
aid,  though  unaccompanied  by  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Temple. 
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Pitthimself  declined  to  take  the  ostensible  post  of  First  Minister, 
to  vhich  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed ;  but  in  lieu  ot 
ihat  became  Privy  Seal,  and  shortly  afWr,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
In  this  Ministry  it  was  that  Lord  North  first  took  office,  and  " 
first  brought  himself  under  the  favourable  notice  of  the  King. 

The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon's  Administration  is  the 
■higtory  of  the  Duk©  of  Grafton's  distresses  and  anxieties, 
ODsed  by  the  discontent  in  America,  the  contests  with  Wilkes, 
the  savage  onslangbts  of  Junius,  and,  not  least,  the  illnesses, 
caprices,  and  finally  the  opposition  of  Chatham.  With  clouds 
lathering  in  every  part  of  the  political  horizon,  with  London 
in  a  state  of  half-sedition,  with  his  own  Chancellor  and  his 
late  colleague  speaking  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Imnrious  and.  indolent  habits  should  have  preferred  obscurity 
to  power.  He  had  doubtless  long  desired  to  resign  office ; 
and  this  desire  received  its  final  impulse  when  Charles  Yorke, 
bis  new  Chancellor,  met  with  his  mysterious  and  awful  end. 
The  Duke's  Administration  broke  up ;  but  not  before  it  had, 
by  Charles  Townsend's  scheme  of  tea  duties,  undone  all  the 
good  which  the  Rockingham  GoTcmment  had  effected  by 
repealing  the  Stamp  Act. 

Lord  North  assumed  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  in  January 
1770,  His  was  the  seventh  Ministry  which  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  King's  reign  saw.  It  was  the  stormiest  and  the  gloomiest 
■of  the  seven.  When  he  became  Premier  the  exasperation  of 
the  American  Colonies  had  just  been  raised  beyond  its  former 
height  by  the  ill-judged  resolution  of  Parliament,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  revive  against  the  colonists  an 
■obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  bring  over  American 

Erisoners  for  trial  by  the  English  courts.  On  the  very  day  when 
e  brought  before  Parliament  the  ministerial  proposal  for  a 
duty  on  the  importation  of  tea  into  America,  occurred  the  first 
affray  in  which  blood  was  shed,  between  American  subjects 
and  English  soldiers  at  Boston.  The  lull  that  succeeded  in 
America  was  accompanied  by  commotions  in  England.  The 
popularity  and  persecution  of  Wilkes  were  succcBsnilly  arrayed 
against  the  Court  and  the  Ministry,  For  the  first  time  in 
recent  history,  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  head  of  a  City 
deputation,  answered  his  sovereign  on  the  throne  in  terms  of 
Ksentiiil  remonstrance.  T\1ien  the  storm  lulled  in  England, 
It  broke  out  aftesh  in  America.  First  came  the  dismissal  of 
Franklin  from  office,  and  the  devotion  of  that  keen  and  angry 
■spirit  to  the  revolutionary  cause — then  the  Boston  Tea  Riots 
—■tken  the  fatal  conflict  at  Lexington — then  the  battle  ot 
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Bunkei'B  Hill— then  ineffectual  uttempta  at  reconciliation  on 
either  side — and  then  the  Declaratioii  of  Independence  in  1776. 
Next  followed  the  alliance  between  France  and  America,  the 
capitulation  of  Burgoyne,  and  an  alternation  of  BUCceBses  on 
eidier  Bide,  until  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  rendered  the  pro- 
longation of  the  struggle  hopeless  and  odious.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  fulure  and  success  which  intervened  hetween  the 
capitulation  of  Burgojne  and  the  capitulation  of  Comwallis 
were  not  relieved  hy  any  brilliant  events  in  the  domestic 
administration  of  the  country.  During  the  greater  part  of 
Lord  North's  Ministry,  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  was 
angry,  vehement,  and  eloquent,  while  out  of  Parliament  many 
parta  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  city  of  London,  re- 
sounded with  murmura,  remonstrances,  and  complaints.  The 
spirit  which  had  been  kindled  by  Beckford  and  fanned  by 
Chatham  was  not  extinguished.  Public  meetings  were  held  in 
Westminster,  in  YorkBhire,  and  other  places,  to  denounce  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  At  last,  when  tiie  news  of  Com- 
wallis's  surrender  had  been  received,  and  the  Oppoution  con- 
tinued to  repeat  motion  after  motion  condemnatory  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  North  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  King  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  startled  the  House  on 
the  evening  on  which  Lord  Surrey  was  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  more  stringent  than  any  wluch  preceded  it,  by  the 
announcement  that  his  Administration  was  at  an  end. 

The  character  of  the  man  who  held  the  helm  of  the  State 
during  this  troublous  period  is  worthy  of  contemplation.  There 
were  many  conditions  which  it  was  bound  to  fulfil,  and  in  Lord 
North  they  were  fulfilled.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Minister 
should  command  the  respect  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  he 
conciliated  the  confidence  of  the  King.  The  King  had  struggled 

r'ast  the  domination  of  the  Grenvilles  and  the  Bediords. 
longed  for  a  Minister  who  would  at  least  show  deference 
to  his  rank  and  couaideration  for  his  feelings.  Such  a  Minister 
he  found  in  Lord  North,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  in 
childhood,  and  acted  with  him  in  boyish  theatricalB.  Mr. 
Maasey  says,  '  The  difficulty  was  to  find  any  public  man  of 
'  character  who  would  accept  office  on  the  ^ng's  terms  S  the 
'  first  condition  upon  which  every  Minister  had  hitherto  insisted 
'  being  the  expulsion  of  the  King's  friends.'  It  is  likely 
enough  that  North  put  the  influence  of  the  King's  friends  at 
its  proper  value,  and-  knew  that  no  personal  relations  between 
the  sovereign  and  any  number  of  private  individuals  coald 
outweigh  die  influence  of  a  Minister  who  was  powerful  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     And   this   second  qualrfication   North 
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poffieased  amply.  Perhaps  no  Minister  has  ever  retained  Guch 
large  majorities  in  the  face  of  so  many  and  increasing  failures. 
Mr.  Massey  goes  on  to  say : — 

'Nocreeping  ambition  actuated  his  conduct.  When  he  enumerated 
his  unpopular  votes  as  a  pi-oof  that  he  was  not  ambitious,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity ;  although  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  course  which  seemed  to  him  to  lead  in  an 
opposite  direction  was  the  one  which  condacted  him  to  power.  . .  . 
He  supported  the  King  against  the  aristocracy;  the  Parliament 
igtinit  the  people;  and  the  nation  against  the  Colonies.  Had  Lord 
North  shrunk  from  the  post  of  danger,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
mu  coold  have  been  found  to  occupy  it.  The  King  muet  have 
prea  way.' 


this  portrait  to  be  true,  it  only  proves  that  Lord 
Korth  most  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
which  are  reqaired  in  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
a  House,  in  which  Burke  and  Barr^,  Conway  and  Sir  George 
Savile,  were  distinguished  speakers,  the  Minister  who  coiud 
hold  his  own  agmst  so  formidable  a  phalanx  could  have  been 
no  common  debater.  And  all  the  accounts  which  we  have 
received  of  that  era  represent  him  as  powerful  in  debatej  and  a 
master  of  financial  details.  With  an  easy  and  playful  wit  he 
combined  a  clear  and  forcible  expression;  and  he  recommended 
both  by  a  singular  sweetness  and  placidity  of  temper.  Often 
asstuled  in  language  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Parliament 
now-a-daya,  he  always  replied  without  bitterness,  and  generally 
with  good-humoured  banter.  A  personal  allusion  of  Burke 
serves  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  reckless  license  in  which 
even  the  great  parliamentary  speakers  of  those  days  indulged, 
and  the  physii^  disadvantages  under  which  Lord  North 
laboured.  '  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  after  extending  his 
'  right  leg  a  full  yard  before  his  left,  rolling  his  flaming  eyes, 
and  moving  his  ponderous  frame,  has  at  length  opened  his 
month.'  But  the  same  great  orator,  in  his  letter  to  a  '  Noble 
Lord,'  describes  him  in  these  terms :  '  He  was  a  man  of 
admirable  partfl,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile  under- 
standing, Stted  for  every  kind  of  business,  of  infinite  wit  and 
pleasantry,  of  a  delightful  temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  per- 
fectly disinterested.  His  great  defect  was  a  want  of  firmness 
whim  made  him  unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  those  he 
loved;'  though  in  defending  their  opinions  he  often  encoun- 
tered greater  fiflScolties  than  he  would  have  done  in  following 
his  own.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence, 
how  often  he  would  cheerfully  have  resigned  office,  had  his 
feelings  of  fiiend^p  to  the  King  pennitted  him.     At  the  same 
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time  it  13  difEcult  to  sec  that  a  policy  esseittJaUy  different  from 
that  which  he  pursued  in  respect  to  America  would  have  been 
followed  by  any  contemporary  Miniater,  except  Lord  Bocking- 
ham ;  and  Lord  Rocldngham's  views  on  this  subject  were  not 
the  views  generally  entertained  by  the  nation.  We  may  further 
add  tbat  Lord  North  was  an  elegant  scholar  of  ^e  Eton 
type ;  and,  emphatically  a  gentleman.  And,  as  the  King,  pain- 
fully impressed  by  his  former  experience,  remarked, '  It  was  no 
'  sl^ht  thing  having  to  do  business  with  a  gentleman.' 

ThoBe  who  like  to  see  a  dramatic  unity  preserved  throughout 
the  relations  of  life,  and  those  who  love  to  see  warm  friendships 
perpetuated  to  the  close  of  life,  will  be  equally  pwned  at  the 
change  which  finally  came  over  the  mutual  sentiments  of  the 
King  and  Lord  North.  While  we  read  this  correspondence,  it 
seems  imporaible  to  believe  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
the  King  and  his  Minister  would  be  no  longer  friends.  Yet 
tJiat  time  did  come,  and  came  much  sooner  than  either  of  the 
correspondents  dreamed  of.  The  Minister  who  had  played  the 
part  of  buffer  between  the  Court  and  the  Opposition,  who  had 
won  majorities  over  to  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  stood  by  the 
Court  when  they  had  dwindled  to  minorities,  was  himself  to 
become  a  leader  of  Opposition,  and  a  colleague  both  in  Opposi- 
tion and  office  ivith  the  man  whose  politicaTprinciples  and  per- 
sonal character  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  King.  His  name 
was  to  be  associated  with  a  coalition  which  even  the  lax  morality 
of  those  days  deemed  flagrantly  dishonest,  and  with  tactics 
which  public  opinion,  then  and  since,  has  pronounced  to  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.  He  was 
destined  at  a  later  period  to  act  with  men  who  abetted  the  Heir- 
Apparent's  unconstituUonal  projects  on  the  throne,  and  encou- 
raged the  unseemly  jests  of  his  parasites  at  its  helpless  occu- 
pant. It  is  not  strange  that  the  King  should  have  felt  deeply 
this  bitter  return  for  friendly  intercourse  and  continued  kmd- 
uesses ;  or  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  Lord  North  as  '  that 
'  ungrateful  man.'  Chatham,  indeed,  had  been  treated  with 
great  consideration,  and  bad  not  returned  it  with  the  gratitude 
which  the  King  thought  due.  But  Chatham's  nature  was  arro- 
gant, dictatorial,  and  ungracious.  Besides,  Chatham  did  not 
ever,  like  North — 

' . . .  bear  the  key  of  all  his  counsels, 

And  know  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul ; 

And  utmost  might  have  coiaed  him  into  gold,' 
In  the  ingratitude  of  Lord  North  the  King  experienced  the 
ingratitude  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend ;   one  who  knew  his 
every  thought  and  wish.     And  to  us  this  ingratitude  seems 
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inexplicable  \ty  any  other  assmnptioii  than  that  Lord  North, 
with  all  his  cleverness  and  good-nature,  was  wholly  without 
seittibility.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Many  of 
the  people  who  pass  through  life  with  the  character  of  being 
•gemi'  and  'good-tempered,'  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  sensitive  and  thin-skinned.  A  man 
who  has  a  good  digestion,  strong  nerves,  a  smiling  face,  and  a 
coDstitutioiml  insensibility  to  ridicule  or  invective,  may  be  a  man 
iritlioiit  tenderness,  without  scruples,  and  without  gratitude ; 
but,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  he  will  pass  for  being  a  far 
'  better  fellow'  than  the  man  whose  kindliness  or  scnipuloiia- 
nees  is  marred  by  a  thin-skinned  susceptibility  to  blame  or 
reproof.  Lord  North's  nature  was  devoid  of  all  profound  emo- 
tioD ;  probably,  of  all  profound  convictions.  It  was  this  want 
of  depth  which  made  him  eqnaDy  forgetful  of  former  slights 
and  former  kindnesses ;  of  old  friends  and  old  enemies ;  equally 
ready  to  help  the  King  against  Fox,  and  to  coalesce  with  Fox 
against  the  King ;  to  tolerate  for  years  a  servant  who  was  per- 
petnally  giving  bim  offence,  and  to  ally  himself  with  a  faction 
irhich  had  for  years  been  reviling  and  deriding  him.  This  is 
tnot  a  great  character,  hut  it  is  an  eminently  popular  one ;  and, 
as  in  Uie  case  of  Lord  Nortb,  there  are  seasons  when  it  may  be 
very  useful. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  letters  which 
shov  in  the  strongest  light  the  King's  pergonal  qualities,  po- 
Utical  opinions,  and  estimate  of  his  Minister. 

We  will  ba^  with  those  letters  in  which  the  King  gives 
expression  to  ms  affection  for  and  confidence  in  hia  Minister. 
The  first  letter  we  shall  quote  relates  to  a  matter  of  domesric 
interest  which  had  caused  the  King  great  pain.  His  third 
brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  Prince  of  handsome 
features  but  low  stature,  mean  talents,  and  small  acquire- 
ments, had  crowned  many  amours  by  an  intrigue  with  the 
Coontess  Grosvenor.  An  action  was  brought  by  her  husband 
Against  her  seducer,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  at 
10,0001.  The  sequel  of  the  Duke's  history  was  not  calculated 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  King.  After  a  notorious  intrigue  with 
^e  yoong  wife  of  a  citizen  who  seems  to  have  been  rather 
gratified  at  the  scandal,  His  Royal  Highness  married  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Horton,  a  woman  whose  attractions,  ac- 
ewding  to  Walpole,  consisted  in  her  being  *  extremely  pretty, 
'  well  made,  with  the  most  amorous  eyes  in  the  world,  and 
'  eyelashes  a  yard  long.'  The  other  brother  spoken  of  in  the 
letter  ia  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  second  and  once  the  best- 
loved  brother  of  George  III. 
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'  SidunoDd  Lodge,  Nor.  Gth,  1770. 
'  Lord  Xobth, — A  subject  of  a  most  private  and  delicate  kind 
obliges  me  to  lose  no  time  in  acquunting  yon  diat  mj  two  brothers 
have  this  day  applied  to  me  on  the  difficulty  which  the  tblly'  of  the 
youngest  has  drawn  him  into  i  the  a&ir  is  too  publick  for  you  to 
doubt  but  that  it  regards  the  lawsuit;  the  time  will  expire  this  day 
seTennight,  when  he  must  pay  the  damages  and  the  other  ezpensea 
attending  it.  He  has  taken  no  one  step  to  raise  the  mfiney,  and  now 
has  applied  to  me  as  the  only  means  by  vhich  he  can  obtun  it,  pro- 
misiDg  to  repay  it  in  a  year  and  half ;  I  therefore  promised  to  write 
to  yon,  though  I  saw  great  difficulty  in  your  finding  so  large  a  sum 
as  Uiirteen  thousand  pounds  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  their  pointing 
out  to  me  that  the  prosecutor  would  certainly  force  the  House, 
which  would  at  this  licentions  time  occasion'  disagreeable  reflections 
on  the  rest  of  his  family  as  well  as  on  him.  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
to  you  on  this  subject  oa  Wednesday,  but  the  time  is  so  short  that  I 
did  [[not]  choose  to  delay  opening  this  affair  till  then  ;  besides,  I  am 
not  fond  of  taking  persons  on  delicate  affairs  unprepared  ;  whatever 
can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  I  ought  as  little  as  possible  to 
appear  in  so  very  improper  a  business.  Gbobqe  R.'* 

The  King'B  personal  solicitude  for  his  MiDister'B  healtii 
appears  in  t&s : — 

'  Queen's  Houss,  Feb.  24lli,  1777. 
■  SO  mil),  pt.  B  p.m. 
'LoED  North, — I  am  sorry  to  find  your  cold  is  encreased,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  Abstikencr  and  Water  as  the  ablest  and  safest 
physicians.'    (VoL  ii.  p.  55.) 

The  anxiety  of  the  King  depicted  in  the  following  letter 
points  to  the  wiah  to  resign  office,  which  Lord  North  had  some 
time  entertained  and  avowed  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  the  American  arms  and  the  conclnsion  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France .- — 

'Kew,  May  2eth,  1778. 
*Ii0Rj>  North,' — Tou  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  degree  to 
which  you  hare  pressed  to  resign  during  the  space  of  the  last  three 
months  has  given  me  much  uneasiness,  but  it  never  made  me  har- 
bour any  thought  to  the  disadvantage  of  your  worth.  Now  you  are 
allarmed  least  you  have  offended  me,  when  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  it.  As  you  have  declared  a  resolution  of  continuing  if  Z 
cannot  make  an  arrangement  to  my  satiBfoction,  this  declaratioD  of 
yours  has  thoroughly  satisfied  me,  and  I  trust  to  be  in  a  few  days 
able  to  decide  whether  I  can  make  a  proper  arrangement  or 
whether,  agreable  to  your  present  request,  I  shall  think  it  best  to 
continue  yon  in  your  present  office :  in  either  case  you  shall  by 
deeds,  not  words,  see  that  I  have  a  real  regard  for  you.'  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  197,  198.) 

*  Donne,  Correspondence  of  Geo^e  UL,  vol.  i.  p,  $3. 
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As  the  year  went  ob,  the  parliamentary  contest  became 
more  hot  and  violent,  recriminations  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  became  more  and  more 
virulent.  .  Lord  North  had  to  fi^t  almoBt  single-handed 
i^uDst  Burke,  fiarr^,  and  Savile.  Burke's  motion  on  Eco- 
nomical Beform  enlisted  the  support  of  many  partisans  of 
tlie  Government.  Dunning's  celebrated  motion  directed  gainst 
the  growth  of  the  Crown's  influence  had  been  afBrmed  by  a 
majority  of  eighteen  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  A  general  reeolution  to  press  vigorously  for  reform 
and  retrenduoent  was  displayed  both  within  and  without  the 
Houae.  But  through  want  of  unanimity  or  of  honesty  these 
m^orities  at  last  began  to  dwindle,  and  the  Ministry  r^Mned 
temporary  ascendancy.  It  was  aiW  one  of  these  favourable 
divisions  that  the  King  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

'  Queen's  Honee,  Uay  19tll,  ITSO. 
'  16  min.  pt.  8  a.m. 

'Lord  Nobth  cannot  doubt  that  I  received  with  pleasure  his 
account  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  having  been  defeated  in  the  eeveral 
dinses  that  were  before  the  Committee  yesterday. 

'But  he  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  real  sorrow  occasioned  by 
seeing  he  pereists  in  the  idea  that  his  health  will  not  long  permit 
tiim  to  remain  in  his  present  situation.  If  I  had  the  powers  of 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  pen  of  an  Addison,  I  could  not  say 
BioreoQ  the  subject  than  what  I  can  convey  in  the  following  few 
lines !  that  I  am  consciouB,  if  Lord  North  will  resolve  with  spirit  to 
contiDDe  in  his  present  employment,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a 
WW  Parliament  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  present  constitutioQ  of 
this  coaatry  in  its  pristine  InstrO ;  that  there  is  no  means  of  letting 
Lord  North  retire  from  taking  tbe  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  viU  not  probably  end  in  evil ;  therefore  till  I  see  things  change 
to  a  more  favourable  appearance  I  shall  not  think  myself  at  liberty 
to  consent  to  Lord  North's  request.  He  must  be  the  judge  whether 
he  can  therefore  honorably  desert  me,  when  infalable  [sic]  mischief 
moBt  ensue.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  321.) 

In  ahnost  the  very  last  letter  addressed  to  Lord  North  as 
Prime  Minister,  the  King  thus  unbosoms  himself,  respecting 
the  demands  of  Lord  Nortn's  successor : — 

■  Queen's  House,  March  27th.  1 7S2. 

'Loan  NoKTH,— At  lost  the  fatal  day  has  come  which  the  mis- 
fertuoes  of  the  times  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of  the 
HoDie  of  Commons  have  drove  me  to  of  changing  the  Ministry,  and 
a  more  general  removal  of  other  persons  than  I  beUeve  ever  was 
known  before.  I  have  to  the  last  fought  for  individuals,  but  the  number 
1  have  saved,  except  my  Bedchamber,  is  incredibly  few.  You  would 
hardly  believe  that  even  the  Duke  of  Montaga  was  strongly  run  at, 
but  I  declared  that  I  would  sooner  let  confusion  follow  than  part 
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with  the  governor  of  107  aone  and  so  unexceptionable  a  man  :  at  last 
I  have  succeeded  so  that  he  and  Ld.  Aahburnham  remain.  The 
eETusiou  of  my  sorrows  has  made  me  aay  more  thau  I  had  intended, 
<but  I  ever  did  and  ever  shall  look  on  you  as  a  friend,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  servant.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  420.) 

It  is  clear  that,  though  the  King  took  an  interest  ia  the 
•det^ls  of  all  public  business  and  all  official  promotion,  there 
was  no  one  subject  in  which  he  felt  ho  great  an  interest  as  in 
the  dbpensation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  We  know  with 
'what  intensity  of  purpose,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  fought 
against  Pitt  for  the  appointment  to  the  Primacy,  and  won  the 
battle,  by  promoting  Bishop  Manners  Sutton,  in  preference  to 
his  Minister's  nominee.  Bishop  Tomline.  In  these  volumes 
■we  see  the  same  solicitude  on  behalf  of  those  divines  who 
his  Majesty  thought  would  best  become  the  episcopal  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  King  writes  on  appointing 
one  clei^yman  to  the  MastersUp  of  the  Temple,  and  another 
to  a  Crown  living; — 

•  ljaeeii'8  Honso,  Feb,  1st,  1771. 

'  LoRo  NoKTH, — I  have  learnt  from  Lord  Talbot  that  the  Mr. 
W»tta  who  is  recommended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  pulpit  at  the  Temple  is  the  person  I 
imagined  ;  he  is  one  of  my  chaplains,  a  man  of  great  abilities;  and, 
"from  my  knowledge  of  him,  an  excellent  preacher  ;  I  therefore  con- 
-eent  to  his  appointment,  which  you  will  direct  to  be  prepared.' 
-(Vol.  i.  pp.  54,  55.) 

■  QneeD's  Einiic,  Usrch  lib,  1771. 
'  S3  mia.  pt.  5  p.m. 

'  Lord  North, — Hr.  Scott  chusing  to  decline  the  living  of  Wor- 
plesden,  I  very  readily  consent  to  Mr.  Fountayne's  obtaining  it,  and 
that  the  former  may  wait  for  the  living  of  Simondsburn  in  North- 
umberland; you  will  therefore  direct  the  warrant  to  be  preferred 
.[sic].'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.) 

The  following,  on   an  Oxford  professorship,  might  be  well 
remembered  in  days  when  other  claims  than  those  founded  on 
special  aptitude  for  the  office  are  allowed  to  have  weight ; — 
'  Queen's  House,  Marcli  lOlh,  1771. 

'  Losn  Norts, — Yonr  account  of  Admiral  Fye  having  yesterday 
carried  the  election  at  Rochester  by  so  great  a  majority  gives  me 
much  pleasure.  I  have  also  received  your  acknowledgment  of  the 
note  I  sent  you,  desiring  you  to  consult  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  aa 
to  the  properest  person  for  the  vacnnt  Professorship,  because  I  think 
those  offices,  having  been  instituted  for  promoting  learning  in  the 
Universities,  ought  not  to  be  given  by  favour,  but  nccording  to 
anei-it.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

Xhe  following  bear  upon  promotions  on  and  to  the  Bench : — 
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'  QaeeD*s  Eonia,  Norember  29th,  1774. 
'  26  min,  pt.  6  p.m. 
'LoBuNoETH, — I  learnt  from  tli©  Chancellor  at  the  House  of 
Lords  this  day,  that  a  clergyman  quitted  Bath  on  Sunday  morning 
to  solicit  him  for  a  living  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  on  Saturday  night ;  this  I  rather  think  is  rather  prema- 
ture; but  having  since  heard  it  pretty  positively  asserted  that 
KCtoDots  are  arrived  this  day  from  that  place  aesnrlag  be  is  dead,. 
Itnittif  true  you  will  have  heard  it,  in  which  case  I  desire  yon 
Till  acquaint  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  with  his  being  promoted  to- 
the  See  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Kurd  to  that  of  Lichfield  ;  the  Biahop 
of  Bangor  is,  I  believe,  now  certainly  dead,  which  will  occasion  a 
promotion  that  will  certainly  open  a  small  bisboprick  for  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  who,  having  good  preferments,  can  be  contented  with. 
sny  that  may  be  conferred  on  him.'     {Vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

■Windsor,  Apnl  SOth,  1781. 
'It  is  not  probable  that  the  goud  Bishop  of  Winchester  will  live 
min;  hours :  Lord  North  will  therefore,  as  soon  as  be  hears  of  his 
deaUi,  acquaint  tbe  Bishop  of  Worcester  of  my  appointing  him  to  the- 
S«e  of  Winchester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  to  that  of  Worcester. 
Lord  Hertford  has  already  my  directions  to  notify  thp  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  as  Clerk  of  the  Closet  the  moment  he  shall  find  that  the- 
present  possessor  is  no  more.  As  to  the  various  translations  that 
tiai  may  occasion  I  desire  Ld.  North  will  consult  the  Archbishop  of 
Caoterbary.  I  owne  I  think  Dr.  Home  ought  to  be  the  new  Bishop  i 
Dr.  Graham  ought  to  wait  for  either  Bristol,  Landaff,  or  Carllale^ 
If  he  can  be  told  that  he  will  have  the  first  of  those  three  that  be- 
Mme  vacant  be  cannot  fail  of  resting  contented.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  368.) 

Hie  n^al  solicitude  for  the  great  echool  vrhich  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  Koyiilty  is  evinced  by  the  following- 
letter:— 

'Windsor,  Dec.  Snd,  1761. 
■  55  min.  pt.  3  p.iii. 

'Lord  North, — I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter.  You 
will  recollect  that,  when  I  told  you  that  I  thought  the  Provost  of 
Eton  was  likely  to  die,  I  desired  you  would,  whenever  that  happened, 
recollect  that  I  wished  it  might  be  given  to  the  man  whose  literary 
tallents  might  make  the  appointment  respectable.  I  cannot  fairly 
look  on  Dr.  Dampier  as  exactly  answering  that  character ;  besides, 
for  a  young  man,  he  is  greatly  preferred.  I  would  much  rather  give 
bim  a  deanery  than  put  him  where  the  person  pitched  upon  ought 
either  to  have  years  or  avowed  tallents  ;  sure  it  would  be  very  hard 
on  Dr.  Roberts. 

'I  shall  therefore  only  consent  to  Dr.  Davies  for  the  vacant 
Cannonry  [sic]  of  Windsor,  and  leave  the  rest  open  till  you  have 
Ktonsidered  it,  for  Eton  should  not  be  bestowed  by  favour,  but 
merit.'    (Vol  ii.  pp.  394,  395.) 

These  dtatbns  prove  that  tlie  indolence  which  had  heen 
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impat«(l  to  the  young  son  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  was 
corrected  in  later  years  by  the  conscienliouBneas  of  ^e  King 
and  the  responBibilitieB  of  his  position.  In  no  station  of  life, 
perhaps,  tuouffbont  his  dominions,  was  there,  a  man  wbo 
did  harder  work,  and  liked  it  better,  than  George  III.  It  is 
poeaible  enough  ^at,  as  a  lad  under  the  leading  strings  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  and  Mr.  Stone,  he  may  have  loanged  and 
sauntered,  because  he  had  little  to  do  except  loange  and 
saunter.  Ko  literary  habits  bad  been  cultivated  in  him,  as  we 
perceive  by  his  marvellous  spelling  (which,  howevet,  was  not 
a  bit  worse  than  that  of  many  a  fashionable  gentleman  and  lady 
of  bis  time),  and  probably  all  literary  amusement  was  withheld 
from  him.  No  object  of  interest  was  presented  to  attract  hu 
attention  and  employ  his  time.  His  example  shows  how  erro- 
neous it  is  to  judge  the  character  of  the  future  man  from  the 
accidental  habite  of  the  boy.  We  are  convinced  that  many  a 
youth  has  been  judged  as  harshly  ae  Prince  George,  because, 
having  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  or  inspire  him  wiUi  energy, 
be  appeared  HstlesB,  indifierent,  and  lazy.  In  the  case  of 
George  III.,  his  preceptors  were  greatly  to  blame  for  not 
having  strengthened  and  expanded  a  mind,  naturally  quick, 
shrewd,  and  e^er,  by  a  discipline  which  would  have  corrected 
both  his  prejudices  and  his  obstinacy.  Despite  this  neglect, 
circumstances  increased  the  native  shrewdness  and  developed 
the  latent  energy  of  his  diaposition. 

We  now  turn  to  those  letters  which  exhibit  in  the  strongest 
light  the  King's  resolute  opinions  on  the  moat  important  events 
of  Lord  North's  Admimstration,  viz.  the  conflict  with  tjie 
City  arising  out  of  the  dispute  with  Wilkes,  and  the  conduct 
of  ^e  American  War.  There  is  no  more  curious  retrospect 
in  modem  English  history  than  that  of  London  in  the  early 
part  of  George  III. 'a  reign  as  compared  with  the  London  of 
the  present  day.  In  those  days  the  great  merchants  and 
bankers  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Exchange  which 
had  witnessed  the  origin  of  their  fortunes^  They  did  not 
dream  of  using  the  City  only  as  a  place  of  business  to  be  visited 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  daytime,  and  tben  abandoned  for 
a  West-end  mansion  or  a  suburban  villa.  All  the  energy, 
spirit,  and  independence  which  characterised  the  commercial 
leaders  of  the  Metropolis  were  concentrated  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells.  The  Court  of  Aldermen,  instead  of  recruiting  its 
ranks  from  the  retail  dealers  and  tradesmen  of  Comhill  and 
Cheapside,  enlisted  into  the  Corporation  merchants  like  Beck- 
ford  who  had  property  in  the  West  Indies  or  country  gentle- 
men like  Wilkes.  Such  a  class  of  men,  combining  opulence 
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with  intelligence  and  power,  was  predisposed  to  very  liberal 
riews  in  politics.  It  regarded  itself  as  deprived  of  its  juBt 
political  influence.  Some  few  of  its  members  had  bought 
Dorougha;  but,  as  a  class,  it  was  not  powerful  in  Parliament, 
Tfffi  powerless  in  the  counties,  and  was,  of  course,  insignificant 
at  Court :  its  LiberaliBm,  therefore,  was  extreme.  The  City 
waa  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  IIL's  reiga  the  focus 
of  oppoeitdon  to  the  Court,  and  teemed  with  resentful  remon- 
Btrances  on  occasions  which — strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
modem  eara^— proT<A©d  courtly  addredBes  from  Manchester  and 
Biimingham.  '  It  is  impraeibfe,'  writes  the  King  (Letter  311), 
'to  draw  up  a  more  dutiful  and  affectionate  address  than  the 
'one  from  the  town  of  Manchester,  which  really  gives  me 
'  pleasure  as  it  comes  unaolieited.'  On  the  unfortunate  dispute 
m  whidi  the  House  of  Commons  became  entangled  with  the 
City  about  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  servants  the  Kmg  wrote  thus 
wannly: — 

'  Qneen'j  Honas,  Mttch  I7fli,  1771. 
'LordNobth, — Though  I  Bent  Lord  HillBborough  to  you  with 
iny  opinion,  that,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  has  preanmed  to  set  tho  privi- 
lege of  the  House  of  CommonB  of  ordering  printers  to  be  brought  to 
tbe  Iwr  at  nought,  and  even  to  issue  a  warrant  for  committing  the 
Heiteager  to  the  Compter  for  executing  the  duty  of  hia  office,  the 
aothoritf  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  totally  annihilated  if  it  ie 
not  in  la  exemplary  tQanner  sapported  to-morrow  by  instantly  com- 
tnitting  the  Lord  Mayor  and  ^derman  Oliver  to  the  Toner  ;  as  to 
Wilkes,  he  is  below  Uie  notice  of  the  House.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  64.) 

At  tlie  game  time  the  following  paragraph  shows  the 
very  sensible  view  the  King  had  taSen  of  the  oi^ia  of  the 
quarel: — 

'  Ton  know  very  well  I  was  averse  to  meddling  with  the  printers, 
bat  DOW  there  is  no  retracting  ;  the  honour  of  the  Commons  must 
be  supported.'    (Vol.  L  p.  64.) 

Agun,  when  the  guestioii  of  ordering  tbe  Lord  Mayor  to 
attend  in  his  place  next  night  had  given  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  acrimonious  debates  of  the  Session,  and  bad  been  carried 
liy  the  friends  of  privilege,  Ae  King  shows  how  earnest  his 
own  feelings  were  in  the  following  letter : — 

•  Queen's  House,  Mardi  18tl,  1771. 

'Loan  North, — The  conduct  of  the  majori^  seemB  to  have  been  of 
that  firm  and  dignified  kind  which  becomes  those  that  are  on  right 
ground.  I  am  not  Burprized  that  the  whole  House,  except  ^derman 
8»wbridge,  Alderman  Oliver,  and  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  joined  in  con- 
demniog  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  aesorting  the  privilege 
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of  theHotiBe, whicli,  ifnot  in  tuaexemplaiymannerropported  ontbii 
occaBioD,  mnst  annihilate  [sic]  the  House  of  Comtnous,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  most  excellent  form  of  GoTernmeiit  which  haji  been 
established  in  this  kingdom.  Go  on  with  reaolntion,  and  this  aflair 
will  be  happily  concladed.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  mode  of  cod- 
ducting  the  Iiord  Mayor'oDght  to  be  well  considered,  that  no  rescue 
may  ensue.  Might  not  the  condocting  him  by  water  be  the  most 
private  manner  V     (VoL  i.  p.  65.) 

These  protracted  debates  muat  have  been  veir  weariBome  to^ 
tlie  Itoyal  mind,  which,  doubtlees,  regarded  such  an  eJfusion  of 
words  as  a  grave  impediment  to  business,  and  saw  its  own  way 
clearer.  But  even  while  his  indignation  at  the  insolence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  made  him  impatient  of  any  delay  in  punishing^ 
him,  the  King  showed  by  the  following  letter  that  he  had  taken 
the  full  measure  of  another  and  more  conspicnous  agitator  than 
Brass  Crosby : — 

'  Queen's  HoDN,  Uuch  20tb,  1771- 
■56  .iiiin.pt  9  B.in. 
'  LoBD  NoKTH,— I  am  sorry  the  business  of  committing  the  Lord 
Mayor  could  not  be  concluded  last  night,  for  every  delay  in  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  so  enormous  a  kind  seems  to  indicate  to  the  bystander 
a  less  attachment  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  its  own  authority 
than  every  wellwisher  can  desire  ;  besides,  whatever  time  is  given 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in  reality  allowing  consultation  and  plans  of 
disturbance  to  the  factious.  I  owne  Z  could  have  wished  that 
Wilkes  had  not  been  ordered  before  the  House,  for  he  must  be  in  a  jail 
the  next  term  if  not  given  new  life  by  some  punishment  inflicted  on 
him,  which  will  bring  him  new  supplies  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  he  will 
hold  such  a  language  that  will  oblige  some  notice  to  be  taken  of  him.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  66.) 

The  Speaker,  be  it  remembered,  had  thrice  ordered  Wilkes 
to  attend ;  and  Wilkes  had  thrice  refused  to  attend  except  in 
his  own  place  as  a  Member.  This  contumacy  the  House, 
warned  by  past  experience,  was  too  wise  to  visit  with  punish- 
ment, and  ultimately  allowed  the  order  to  drop.  This,  as  the 
King  justly  surmised,  must  have  been  a  sad  disappointment  to 
Wilkes. 

We  now  proceed  to  cite  those  letters  and  paragraphs  which 
illustrate  the  King's  sanguine  obstinacy  in  continuing  the 
struggle  with  the  American  Colonies.  This  correspondence 
abounds  with  them.  The  first  letter  which  we  shall  quote 
was  written  after  the  reception  of  the  news  that  the  people  of 
Boston  had  boarded  the  teasbips  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  harbour,  had  flung  overboard  their  contents  to  the  value 
of  18,000/.,  and  had  tarred  and  feathered  several  adherents  of 
the  GoTenmient : — 
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'  Qaeeo'i  Houm.  Feb.  4th,  1774. 
■  46  min.  pt.  6  p.m. 
'LoBD  NOKTHi—Since  70a  left  me  this  daj,  I  have  seen  Lieuten- 
ut-General  Gage,  who  came  to  express  his  readiaess,  though  so 
lately  come  from  America,  to  return  at  a  da/s  notice,  if  the  coaduct 
iX  the  Colonies  should  induce  the  directing  coercive  measures.  His 
luiguge  wae  very  consonant  to  his  character  of  an  honest  deter- 
mined man.  He  says  they  will  be  lyons,  whilst  we  are  Iambs ;  but, 
if  we  take  the  resolute  part,  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  meek. 
He  diinks  the  four  regiments  intended  to  relieve  as  many  regiments 
in  America,  if  sent  to  Boston,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  dia- 
Inrbance.  I  wish  you  would  see  him,  and  bear  his  ideas  as  to  the 
mode  of  compelling  Boston  to  submit  to  wtiatever  may  be  thought 
oecestaiy;  indeed,  all  men  seem  now  to  feel  that  the  fatal  com- 
pliance in  1766  has  encouraged  the  Americana  annually  to  encreose 
in  their  pretensions  to  that  thorough  independency  which  one  state 
hta  of  another,  but  which  is  quite  subversive  of  the  obedience  which 
%  colony  owes  to  its  mother  country.'     (Vol  i.  p.  164.) 

The  fatal  compliance  in  1766  to  whicii  the  King  refers  was 
the  Bepeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  an  Act  only  so  far  faulty  that 
it  did  not  concede  enough.  Burke  speatcs  of  its  enactment  as 
an  event  which  caused  more  '  aniversal  joy  throughout  the 
'  British  dominions  than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  he  re- 


The  next  letter  was  written  on  a  proposal  made  by  General 
Gage  that  the  Penal  Acts  against  the  Colonists  should  be 
regaled.  Mr.  Donne  quotes  uie  following  passage  from  Ban- 
croft which  testifieB  to  the  miiltiplicity  of  ue  General's  difficul- 
ties and  bis  expedients : — 

'  Gage  (says  Mr.  Bancroft*),  who  came  flushed  with  confidence  in 
*n  easy  victory,  at  the  end  of  four  months  was  careworn,  dis- 
Wrtened,  and  appalled.  With  the  forces  under  his  command,  he 
hoped  for  no  more  than  to  pass  the  winter  unmolested.  At  one 
Dioment,  a  nupention  of  the  Penal  Acta  was  his  favourite  advice, 
which  the  King  ridiculed  as  senseless ;  at  the  next  he  demanded  an 
•rniy  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  he  composed  of  Canadian  recruits, 
Indiau,  and  hirelings  from  the  continent  of  Europe ;  again,  he 
would  bring  the  Americans  to  terms  by  casting  them  off  as  fellow- 
niigects,  and  not  sufiering  even  a  boat  to  go  in  or  out  of  their  har- 
bours.   Out  of  Boston  his  power  was  at  an  end.' 

On  these  proposals  the  King  writes  thus : — 

■  Qaean'B  Honte,  Novembsr  lOtli,  1774. 
'  17  min.  pt.  S  p.m. 
'LosD  HoBTH, — I  return  the  private  letters  received  from  Lieut.- 
fieoeral  Gage;  his  idea  of  saspendtog  the  Acts  appears  to  mo  the 

"  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  vol.  vi.  p.  79. 
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moBtiktisard  tbat  can  be  snggestod.  The  people  are  ripe  for  mis- 
chief, upon  which  the  mother-country  adopts  ttuspendin^  the  measures 
she  bHB  thought  necessary :  this  most  suggest  to  the  Colonies  a  fear 
tbat  alone  prompts  tbem  to  their  present  violence  ;  we  must  either 
master  them  or  totally  leave  Uiem  to  themselves  and  b^at  them  aa 
aliens.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  Am  for  advioe  [sic^ 
[advising]  new  measnrefl;  bnt  I  am  fer  supporting  those  already 
undertaken.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  216.) 

Again:  when  he  had  received  an  intimation  that  tbe 
famous  '  Olive-branch '  misaion  was  contemplated  by  the  Colo- 
nistfi  his  opinions  find  ezpresBion  in  these  terms : — 

'  Queen's  Honsc,  February  16lh,  1776. 
'  S  miD.  pt.  10  &.ia. 
•Lord  North, — 1  take  this  method  of  returning  the  secret  letter 
from  Maryland.  The  anthor  seems  to  be  a  spirited  man,  and  weU 
adapted  to  ttie  difficulties  he  may  meet  with  ;  but  where  violence  is 
with  resolution  repelled  it  oommonly  yieldn,  and  I  owne,  thongh  a 
thsrouffh  friend  to  holding  out  the  olive-brancli,  I  have  not  the 
anallest  doubt  that,  if  it  does  not  succeed,  thnt  when  once  vigoroos 
measures  appear  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  bringing  the  Americans 
to  a  due  submission  to  the  mother  couulry,  that  the  Colonies  wilt 
submit.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  229.) 

When  the  struggle  had  become  more  obstinate  and  more- 
desperate  die  King's  aversion  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  found  expression  in  the  following  not  very  elegantly- 
oomposed  or  accurately  spelt  but  perfectly  intelligible  sen- 
tence : — 

'  If  Lord  Korth  can  see  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  I  de 
the  beauty,  excellence,  and  perfection  of  tiie  British  constitutioD  -as 
by  law  established,  and  consider  tliat,  if  any  one  branch  of  the  em- 
pire is  slowed  [sic]  to  cast  off  ito  dependency,  that  tlie  others  will 
infalably  reicl  follow  the  example,  that  consequently,  thongh  aa 
arduous  etruf:gle,  that  is  worth  going  through  any  difficulty  to  pre- 
serve to  latest  posterity  what  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  have 
carefully  transmitted  to  ns,  he  will  not  allow  deapondency  to  find  a 

Elace  in  his  breast,  but  resolve  not  merely  out  of  duty  to  fill  his  poet, 
ut  will  resolve  with  vigour  to  meet  every  obstacle  that  may  arise, 
he  fihatl  meet  with  most  cordial  support  from  me  ;  but  the  times  re- 
quire vigour,  or  the  state  will  be  ruined.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  2\&,  216.) 

After  France  and  Spain  had  openly  allied  themselves  witfa 
the  insuigent  Colonies,  the  King,  in  answer  to  one  of  Lord 
North's  many  suggestions  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  wrote  thus  : 
— '  Before  I  will  ever  hear  of  any  man's  readiness  to  come 
'  into  office,  I  will  expect  to  see  it  signed  under  his  hand  tJiat 
'  he  is  resolved  to  keep  the  empire  entire,  and  that  no  troops 
'  shall  be  consequently  withdrawn  from  thence,  nor  inde- 
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'  peodenoe'  evM  allowed.'  la  1781  only  ft  few  monthB  faafbre. 
Comwallis's  capitalatioB,  he  thue  oommenta  on  Fox'a  motion 
for t -committee  to  consider  the  Americtm  War: — 

'WindKr,  Jane  ISth,  17S1. 
•  as  rain.  pt.  T  B.m. 
'  It  ii  difficult  to  express  which  appears  more  strongly,  the  mwily 
fortitude  of  the  great  mtyority  last  night  in  r^ecting  the  hacknied 
qnestitm  of  »  Committee  for  consideripg  the  American  war,  or  the 
unpadeoce  of  the  mioorltj'  in  again  bringing  it  forward  ;  for  who- 
trer  ths,  most  ardently  wishes  for  peace  must  feel  that  everjr  re- 
petition of  this  question  in  Parliament  ooiy  makes  the  rebels  and 
the  Boarbon  family  more  desirouB  of  continuing  the  war,  from  the 
hopes  of  tiring  oat  this  countiy.  We  hare  it  not  at  this  hour  in  our 
power  to  make  peace }  it  ia  by  steadiness  and  exertions  that  we  are 
to  get  into  a  situation  to  effect  it;  and  with  the  assistance  of  DiTine 
FroTidesce  I  am  confident  we  shall  soon  find  our  enemies  forced  to 
look  for  that  blessing.  Among  our  many  misfortunes  I  feel  one 
utiefaction  — that  we  have  bat  one  line  to  follow ;  therefore,  at 
leMt,  diffidence  and  perplexity  cannot  attend  ua  ;  and  we  have  the 
greatest  objects  to  make  us  zealous  in  our  pursuit,  for  we  are  con- 
tending for  our  whole  consequence,  whether  we  are  to  rank  among 
(he  great  Powers  of  Europe,  or  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  least  con- 
■iderable.  He  that  is  not  stimulated  by  thie  consideration  does  not 
desenre  to  be  a  member  of  this  community.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Even  two  months  later,  he  says :  '  Should  France  not  supply 
'  America  amply,  I  think  it  has  the  appearance  that  this  long 
'  contest  wiU  end  as  it  ought,  by  the  Colonies  returning  to  the 
'  mother  country ;  and  I  confess  I  will  never  put  my  hands  to 
'  any  other  conclusion  of  this  business.'  Lastly,  when  Com- 
wallis  was  henuned  in  by  the  American  troops  and  their  allies, 
without  the  means  of  extrication,  without  proTisions,  without 
lope,  the  King  did  not  despair.  Every  one  in  England — and 
no  one  more  clearly  than  Lord  North — saw  the  coming  blow. 
The  King  alone  did  not  or  would  not  see  it.  To  him,  indeed, 
fiuth  was  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  When  all  upon  the 
western  horizon  was  to  others  but  one  huge  cload  chaived 
with  gloom  and  storm,  to  the  King  alone  it  presented  a  ffl&er 
lining  of  light  and  hope.  Even  when  Comwallis  had  capi- 
tolated  and  success  had  crowned  the  arms  of  the  insurgents, 
the  King,  still  ignorant  of  the  event,  wrote  t^ns  to  Lord 
North  :— 

'WiodBOr,  NoramberSrd,  IT8I. 

'  bi  min.  pt.  11  p.m. 

'LoKD  North  will  be  naturally  canons  to  know  what  newe  has 

been  brought  this  day  by  Lieut-Col.  Conway.  I  have  within  this  half- 

l>oar  seen  bim,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to  collect  from  him, ' 

that,  having  bad  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  leave  to  come  to  England  when 
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the  campaign  w&a  inpposed  to  be  at  bh  end,  and  being  betler  able^ 
tntttt  haring  later  left  that  proviace,  than  any  one  at  Nev  York,  to 
atftte  the  situation  of  Ld.  CornwaUis,  Sir  Henry  had  judged  it  ri^ht 
etill  to  aend  him  with  hia  dispatches.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Ld.  Cornwallls  will  certainly  leave  tbe  Chesapeak  and  return  to 
Charles  Town  after  having  beat  La  Fayette,  and  tbnt  both  these  are 
likely  events  ;  that  before  he  sailed  a  report  of  this  had  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  ;  on  the  whole,  he  supposes  we  shall  in  very  few 
days  hear  from  Ld.  Cornwallis,  and  he  trusts  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wilt 
soon  have  somewhat  to  communicate.  This  I  owne  gives  me  satis- 
faction. With  such  excellent  troDps,  if  such  an  event  can  be  effected, 
I  think  success  must  ensue.  I  feel  the  justness  of  our  cause  ;  I  put 
the  greatest  confldence  in  [thelvalour  of  both  navy  and  army,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence.  Tiie  moment  is 
certainly  anxious  ;  the  dye  is  now  cast  whether  this  shall  [continue?] 
a  great  empire  or  tbe  least  dignified  of  the  European  States.  The 
object  is  certainly  worth  struggling  for,  and  I  trust  the  nation  is 
equally  determined  with  myself  to  meet  the  conclusion  with  firmness.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  386,  387.) 

W^e  have  now  quot«d  abundantly  from  ^is  very  intereeting 
correapondence,  whicli  derives  additional  value  mm  the  care 
bestowed  by  itA  conscientious  editor  Mr.  Donne.  And  what 
is  die  impression  which  it  leaves  on  our  minds  respecting  the 
King's  character  and  capacity  ?  On  the  whole,  it  is,  we  think, 
not  an  unfavourable  impression.  But  it  ia  more  favourable  to 
him  as  a  man  than  as  a  King,  certainly  as  a  constitutional 
King.  Firmness  hardened  into  invincible  obatiuacy,  a  love  of 
authority  and  control,  which,  could  it  have  been  fully  gratified, 
would  have  left  very  little  room  for  the  action  of  Parliament ; 
and  an  habitual  prejudice  against  individual  statesmen  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  prmciples  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
Had  Georee  III.  been  bom  heir  to  absolute  sovereignty,  his 
reign  would  have  been  one  of  the  luckiest  accidents  possible 
for  nis  subjects.  He  had  certain  qualities  which  win  for  abso- 
lute monarchs  the  loyalty  of  their  people  and  the  devotion  of 
their  personal  adherents.  His  theory  of  government  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  the  governor  of  a  crown  colony,  assisted,  but 
not  controlled,  by  his  council.  As  it  was,  George  III.  was  after 
1790  extremely  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  Englbh  people, 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  relations  towards  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical parties,  and  cared  little  for  the  punctilios  of  constitutional 
government.  To  the  traders  and  bankers  outside  the  circle 
of  metropolitan  agitation — to  the  squirearchy  in  the  country, 
to  the  middle-class  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns — above  m, 
to  the  clergy  and  the  yeomanry,  it  was  a  mattor  of  supreme  in- 
difference that  their  King  was  suspected  of  intriguing  to  oust 
George  Grenville,  or  of  circumventing  I^ord  Bockingham,  or  of 
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cOBBpiring  to  make  the  Great  Commoner  unpopular,  or  holding 
in  reserve  a  corps  of  devoted  official  Janizaries  prepared  to 
upset  his  recognised  Ministers.  To  some  of  them  the  worst  of 
these  snspicions  appeared — and  we  think,  justly  appeared — to 
be  destitute  of  foundation.  To  the  majority  they  appeared 
utterly  unimportant.  They  saw  in  the  King  a  man  who 
practised  the  v'irtues  which  they  themselves  most  admired, 
and  reflected  the  prejudices  by  which  they  themselves  were 
mainly  actuated.  He  was  temperate,  he  was  frugal,  he  was 
industrious,  he  was  devout,  he  was  courageous,  he  was  affec- 
donate.  Did  not  the  King  work  harder  at  public  business  than 
the  generality  of  merchants  worked  at  their  own  ?  Was  not  his 
dinner  the  model  of  n  gentleman-farmer's  family  dinner?  Did 
uot  the  King  ride  about  the  country  without  pomp,  and  talk  to 
yeomen  and  fanners  like  the  good '  farmer  George '  that  he  was  ? 
Did  he  not  keep  his  accounts  with  marvellous  minuteness  ?  Sid 
be  not  date  each  of  his  letters  with  a  methodical  precision  and 
particularity  unrivalled  by  scriveners,  bankers,  and  lawyers? 
.4gain,  had  not  they  seen  him  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
Qnadvised  by  precedent  or  counsel,  himself  doff  the  Royal 
Crown  that  he  might  with  becoming  humility  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion  ?  They  knew  too  how,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  he  had  rebuked  a  courtly  preacher  for  a  too  adulator}' 
sermon,  and  how  he  had  written  to  Most  Keverend  Prelates  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  tlie  secular  festivities  which  had 
violated  the  traditional  sanctity  of  episcopal  palaces.  At  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Lorn  North's  Ministry  good  and 
thoughtful  persons  were  melted  into  tears  at  the  spectacle  oi' 
the  aged  monarch  going  to  the  great  metropolitan  cathedral 
to  return  humble  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  His  goodness  in 
restoring  him  from  the  dread  darkness  of  a  malady  worse  than 
death,  to  life,  reason,  and  health.  They  knew  too  that  ou 
occasions  which  made  Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors  mute 
throoeh  fear,  the  King  alone  had  breathed  courage  into  the 
cowed  and  hesitating  circle.  It  was  to  his  promptitude  and 
sinrit  that  Xiondon  owed  \is  rescue  from  the  anarcny,  at  once 
ntuuneful  and  terrible,  with  which  the  grotesque  fanaticism  of 
Lord  G.  Gordon  had  afflicted  it  It  was  the  King  who  took 
down  on  the  spot  Wedderbum's  opinion  that  the  troops  might 
be  lenlly  employed :  it  was  the  Kong  who  ordered  ^em  to  be 
called  out ;  it  was  the  King  who  declared  his  readiness  to  lead 
them.  When  an  angry  mob  pelted  the  royal  carriage  on  it« 
way  to  Westminster,  and  his  courtiers  turned  pale  at  the  rude 
■wault,  tlie  King  alone  was  calm  and  undismayed ;  when  fired 
at  in  the  theatre,  he  alone  of  the  royal  party  retained  his 
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composure.  It  was  in  no  Taunting  spirit  of  fictitioua  bravery, 
Uien,  that  the  Kirg  had  written  in  1775,  when  incendiary 
hand-bills  were  circulated  about  the  streets  of  London  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  Parliament :  '  These  hand-billa  are 
'  certainly  spread  to  cause  terror ;  that  they  may  in  the  timid 
'  Dnke  (sc  of  Graiiton)  I  saw  yesterday;   but  I  thank  God 

*  I  am  not  of  that  make.  I  know  what  my  duty  to  my 
'  country  makes  me  undertake,  and  threats  cannot  prevent 
'  me  from  doine  that  to  the  fullest  extent.'  Indeed,  next  to 
gambling  and  debauchery  he  seems  to  have  had  the  most  utter 
aversion  to  cowardice.  He  is  never  tired  of  sneering  at  the 
posillanimity  which  made  the  Duke  of  Grafton  desert  him, 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  courage  shown  by  Lord  North  in 
confronting  the  dangera  and  responsibilities,  of  office.  If  his 
courage  and  firmness  degenerated  into  an  obstinacy  which 
resisted  the  eloquence  of  reasoning  and  the  logic  of  facts,  a  few 
brilliant  statesmen  or  profound  philosophers  might  deride  a 
stubborn  temper  which  the  King  shared  with  half  the  plough- 
boys  and  carters  in  his  kingdom ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  was  proud  to  think  that  the  King  had  the  fortitude  to 
m^tain  opmions  which  were  common  to  themselves  and  their 
sovereign.  Indeed,  as  we  observed  many  yean  ago  in 
reviewing  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Sidmoulh,  the  prejudices  of 
G«0TOe  IIL  were  the  wejudices  of  almost  all  contemporary 
Englishmen.  Did  the  King  set  his  face  steadily  against  con- 
ciliation -with  America?  his  obstinacy  only  reflected  the 
obstinacy  of  the  country.  His  bigotry  towards  the  American 
Colonists  was  no  more  peculiar  to  himself  than  was  his  bigotry 
at  a  later  period  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  either  case 
he  was  only  a  more  vehement  partisan  of  a  party  which  included 
three-fourths  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes.  Burke  so 
early  as  the  year  1774  writes  in  this  strain  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham :  '  Even  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
'  any  real  American  confusion  are  among  the  most  supine. 

*  The  character  of  the  Ministry  either  produces  or  perfectly 
'  coincides  with  the  disposition  of  the  public'  Even  John 
Wesley  indited  a  lecture  to  the  Colonists  on  the  wickedness  of 
their  insurreotioD,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  '  Our  sins 
'  never  will  be  removed  until  we  fear  God  and  honour  the 
'  King.'  We  have  already  quoted  passages  more  than  enough 
to  show  the  King's  obdurate  pertinacity  on  this  subject. 
Judging  as  we  do  after  the  event,  we  are  ready  to  pile  efn^ets 
of  condemnation  on  an  obstinacy  which  only  made  the  final 
oonoeBsion  more  abject  and  humiliating.  A  better  knowledge 
aim  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  country  has  convinced 
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OB  tliat,  eTen  had  we  Bucceeded  in  tlie  immediate  object  <£  the 
war,  we  could  not  have  succeeded  in  the  pennanent  goTemment 
of  a  conntiy  so  vast,  bo  distant,  and  bo  accessible  to  all  the 
Tyrant  papulations  of  the  earth,  aa  all  North  America.  But 
if  we  try  to  place  onrselves  in  the  position  of  Englishmen 
living  in  the  year  1775,  we  may  find  reason  to  acquit  the  King 
<^  that  blind  and  stupid  inBengibility  which  ia  bo  unjustly  laid 
to  his  exclusive  charge,  on  every  jKimt  save  one.  It  was  not 
more  unnatuial  for  an  English  monarch  in  those  days  to  desire 
to  mainbun  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom  than  it  was  for  tibe  Pre- 
sident of  the  American  fiepubllc  in  our  time  to  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Union,  ffor  did  the  conflict  seem 
dangerous.  At  the  beginning  v£  the  contest,  few  people  could 
reasonably  have  doubted  that  Great  Britain  must  prevail. 
Not  only  were  the  resources  of  the  Colonies  so  small,  bat 
their  councils  were  bo  distracted,  and  their  jealousies  so  rife, 
that  a  vieorouB  and  well-concerted  strategy  must  have  reup 
dered  their  harmoniooB  action  impossible,  and  have  paralysed 
their  first  efforts.  Even  after  Buigoyne's  miserable  surrender, 
the  Revolutionary  Councils  were  divided  by  fear  or  faction, 
while  their  armies  were  weakened  by  apathy,  by  privation, 
by  irregular  supplies  of  food  and  more  irregular  supplies 
ot  money.  Ill-fed,  iU-cIotbed,  ill-paid,  in  many  caaes  forced 
by  leaders  of  whom  they  knew  little  into  a  service  for  which 
ftey  cared  less,  the  Boldiers  of  the  insurgent  army  might 
have  often  been  cut  up  or  hemmed  in  by  commsuders  who 
combined  activity  and  intelligence  with  professional  know- 
ledge. Only  within  the  year  which  preceded  the  final  disaster 
•t  York  Town,  the  capture  of  Charlestown  had  nearly 
bioaght  back  the  Carolinas  to  their  loyal  subjection.  In 
the  very  year  which  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
Washington  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  wide-spread  discim- 
tent  of  most  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  open  mntiny  of  others. 
Had  we  possessed  a  general  of  acknowledged  and  commanding 
alnfity,  uie  Colonists  might  even  then  nave  been  subdued. 
But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  England  to  have  no  commander 
equal  to  the  emergencies  of  this  war.  Well  has  Lord  Stanhope 
written :  '  It  was  the  bane  of  England,  not  merely  on  this 
'  occasion  but  throughout  the  whole  early  part  of  this  war;  to 
have  for  chie&  men  brave  indeed  and  honourable,  skilled 
in  the  details  of  die  service,  but  in  genius  fitter  only  for 
a  second  place,  not  gifted  by  nature  with  that  energy  and 
GnnnesB  essential  for  a  chief  command.'  Clinton  and  Com- 
wallis were  superior  to  Buigoyne  and  Gage ;  but  Clinton  and 
Comwallis  had  ft  private  feud  of  thdr  own,  and  were  to  have 
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fought  a  duel  on  the  terminatton  of  the  camxtaign.  Had  Clive 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  would  have  probahly  conducted 
it  to  a  different  issue.  Accustomed  to  incorporate  foreign  and 
barbarous  races  with  English  troops,  he  might  have  infused 
into  the  dull  and'listless  levies  of  Hessian  mercenaries  some  of 
that  fire  and  spirit  which  he  had  breathed  into  his  Sepoy 
followers  on  the  plain  of  Plassy.  But  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  war  Clive  baa  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  therefore  lefl  to  the 
Howes,  the  Clintons,  and  the  Burgoyues.  The  blindness  of 
the  King  showed  itself  not  in  his  original  estimate  of  the  {vo- 
bability  of  success,  but  in  hia  continuing  to  retain  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  sent  such  men  as  the  English  generals  of  the 
day  to  contend  against  such  a  man  as  Washington.  In  holding 
to  this  view,  he  must  in  1781  have  shown  himself  exceptionally 
obstinate  and  sanguine.  And  we  cannot  help  regarding  this 
obstinate  hope  and  its  mournful  disappointment  as  the  indica^ 
tions  of  a  Nemesis  which  visited  the  King  for  his  treatment  of 
Lord  Chatham.  When  we  trace  the  mis^rtunes  of  this  epoch 
of  his  reign  we  cannot  but  share  in  the  regret  which  the  City  of 
London  so  often  expressed  at  the  time,  that  Lord  Chatham  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  certainly  was  the  only- 
Minister  able  either  to  conquer  or  conciliate  America.  His 
name  was  loved  and  respected  in  AmericiL  The  heads  of  the 
Revolutionary  party  looked  up  to  him  and  would  have  been  per- 
suaded by  his  reasoning  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  while  it  was 
yet  possible.  If  a  compromise  had  been  proved  to  be  impossible, 
the  country  would  have  profited  by  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
War  Minister  that  it  ever  possessed.  The  Minister  who  had 
made  loyal  eoldiers  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  who  had  fostered  the 
military  genius  of  Wolfe  and  of  Clive,  who  had  Bmitten  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  its  pride — the  same  Minister  might  have 
averted  defeat  and  re-established  the  supremacy  of  England  in 
America.  True  it  is  that  in  the  last  Ministry  in  which  he  had 
taken  part,  the  symptoms  of  the  mysterious  malady  which 
afflicted  lua  latter  years  had  developed  themselves  with 
increased  frequency  and  severity.  His  irTesolution,  his 
waywardness,  his  isolation  from  his  colleagues,  his  stranse 
irritability,  and  his  stranger  silence,  had  driven  the  poor  Dute 
of  Grafton  to  despair.  Still  the  force  and  fire  which  he  threw 
into  the  debates  in  which  he  spoke  during  the  last  years  of  his 
Opposition,  demonstrated  that  he  still  retained  more  than  sparks 
of  the  energy  by  which  he  had  not  only  saved  but  exalted  his 
country.  Whether  his  mind  could  then  have  borne  the  con- 
tinuous strun  of  offidal  and  parliamentary  labour,  and  whether 
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in  the  later  passages  of  the  conflict  widi  the  Colonies  he  could 
have  secured  an  honoarable  compromiBe,  is  doubtful.  But  had 
he  been  retained  in  office  hj  the  King,  and  succeeded  in 
keefHi^  his  Administration  together,  his  position  would  have 
insured  confidence ;  and  Lord  North  himself  would  gladly 
have  made  way  for  him.  The  King,  howerer,  dreaded  the 
retain  of  that  dominating  and  dictatorial  Minister.  At  the 
hennaing  of  1778  he  writes:  '  I  solemnly  declare  nothing  shall 
'  bring  me  to  treat  personally  with  Lord  Chatham/ '  that  per- 
'  fidions  man,'  as  he  styles  him  in  the  same  letter.  Whatever 
might,  or  might  net,  have  then  been  the  success  of  Chatham  as 
Minister,  his  rejection  was  mainly  due  to  the  personal  prejudices 
of  the  King,  assisted  by  Chatham's  own  inability  to  remain 
kng  united  to  any  section  of  political  parties.  This  obstinacy 
was  highly  censurable  in  the  sovereign  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
bat,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  reflected  rather  than  resisted  the 
general  feeling  of  the  King's  subjects. 

Apart  from  these  personal  qualities  of  courage,  industry, 
punctuality,  and  devotional  feeling,  which  gave  a  character  to 
the  public  conduct  of  George  IIIi,  there  were  incidents  in  his 
private  life  which  awakened  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  his 
people.  The  romantic  love  passage  in  his  youth  with  the 
beautiful  Quakeress,  Hannah  Lightfoot,  was,  we  are  inclined 
to  tluak,  an  idle  invention,*  but  his  ardent  attachment  to  Lady 
Sanh  Lennox,  proved  that  he  had  a  warm  and  susceptible 
heart ;  as  the  restraint  which  he  imposed  upon  hia  inclinations, 
and  the  decorous  tenor  of  his  married  life,  proved  that  his  sense 
ofdut^was  stronger  than  his  passions.  While  dissoluteness 
prevailed  in  almost  every  foreign  Court,  and  profligacy  reigned 
nnabuhed  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London,  homely  and 
nber  Englishmen  reflected  with  pride  that  the  family  which 
was  the  purest  in  morals  was  also  the  highest  in  rank.  The 
King's  domestic  character  rallied  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of 
the  people  round  the  throne  in  the  darkest  times.  Whether 
Wilkes  scattered  his  sedrtious  scurrilities  among  the  dregs 
of  the  London  rabble,  or  Beckford  at  the  head  of  the  Cit^ 

*  Mr.  Donne  and  Mr.  Jesse  have  both  treated  this  rtdicnloos 
slory  more  seriously  than  it  deaervea.  Mr.  Tlioms  bos  recently 
■liovi)  in  a  pamplilet  republished  from  'Notes  and  Queries'  that  tbe 
pretended  narrative  is  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  and  contradiction g, 
uid  that  no  trace  of  evidence  in  support  of  it  can  be  found  or  earlier 
due  than  a  paper  in  the  'Monthly  Magaziue' for  April,  1821.  There 
>■  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  story  emanated  from  the  authors 
of  ihe  Wilmot-Serres  forgeries,  and  that  it  is  about  as  true  and  au- 
tWtic  ae  the  legitimacy  of  the  notorious  Princess  Olive. 
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Corpontion  insulted  the  SoTereign  od  his  throne,  or  men's 
minda  were  dismayed  by  the  double  horror  of  foreign  war  and 
intestine  mutiny,  the  King's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  thousands.  Nor  was  it  only  a  recognition  of  the  King's 
morality  and  piety  that  elicited  a  loyalty  as  rapturous  aa 
that  which  had  welcomed  Uie  second  Stuart  back,  and  far 
more  lasting.  The  people  knew  diat  their  King  had  borne 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
men  in  &  private  station.  The  galling  insinuations  against 
his  mother,  made  doubly  galling  by  me  malignant  asperity 
of  faction,  had  planted  a  wound  which  time  perhaps  never 
healed.  He  had  been  hurt  by  the  marriage  of  one  brotiier, 
and  pained  by  the  profligacy  of  another.  One  sister  had 
made  a  miserable  marriage  and  met  a  painful  death.  Another 
was  hunted  from  her  home  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Then 
came  that  terrible  disease,  that  clouding  of  the  reason — that 
degradation  of  the  man  and  the  monarch  to  the  conditioD  of 
a  cnained  animal,  the  sport  of  brutal  keepers,  and,  worse  than 
that,  the  sport  of  graoeless  sons  and  their  miserable  paraaitea — 
and  lastly,  that  utter  eclipse  of  light,  sense,  and  mmd,  which, 
more  awful  than  death,  presaged  the  slow  approach  of  death. 

When,  after  years  of  painful  and  unparalleled  exertion,  after 
sacrificing  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure,  England 
welcomed  to  her  capital  the  sovereigns  to  whose  emancipation 
and  victories  she  had  mainly  contnbuted — when  the  shouting 
muIUtudes  huled  as  the  most  iliustrious  figure  in  that  brilliant 
company  their  own  great  chieftain,  whose  ooun^  and  energy 
had  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  English  aims  and  the  liberties 
of  European  states — when  anthems  of  grateful  triumph  pealed 
in  solemn  temples  and  festive  halls — then  did  the  minds  of 
manv  turn  from  the  dazzling  pageantry  and  echoing  clamouis 
of  this  unwonted  jubilee  to  me  dark  chamber  of  the  palace, 
wherein  paced  the  lonely  King,  old,  sightless,  And  mindless,  or 
with  only  so  much  flickering  reason  left  as  to  knowits  own  normal 
eclipse.  Few  pictures  can  be  imagined  more  affecting  than  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  that  time  of  dreary  sedusum.  One 
day,  the  Fiince  of  Wales  coming  to  the  room  in  which  his 
famer  was  confined,  stood  at  the  door  and.  Listening,  oveiheard 
the  old  man  declaiming  the  plaintive  lines  of  Milton, — 

'  Ob  dark,  dark,  dark  1    Amid  the  blaze  of  noon 
Irrerocably  dark  t  Total  eclipse 
Without  ^  hope  of  day  I 
0  firtt-created  beam  I  and  TfaoQ  Great  Word 
"  Let  there  b«  light  I  "  and  light  was  over  all, 
Why  am  I  tbns  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? ' 
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When  his  people  saw  and  thought  of  these  dread  sufferings 
—when  they  remembered  what  he  who  bore  them  had  gone 
throogh — how  nobly  and  courageously  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  station  according  to  his  own  imperfect 
view  of  them — how  he  had  worked  harder  than  some  of 
his  Ministers,  and  hoped  more  confidently  than  most  of  his 
people,  and,  in  the  tension  of  political  strife,  had  demeaned 
himself  towards  his  humbler  subjects  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  &ank  and  kindly  man — is  it  wonderful  that  among  ul 
classes  and  all  sects,  a  loyal  prayer  went  up  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  aged  monarch,  and  that  from  the  meettng-house  and 
the  synagogue  unstudied  supplications  arose,  before  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church  had  deuded  in  what  terms  to 
invoke  Heaven  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  afflicted  King?  It 
is  not  for  us  to  heap  undue  eulogy  on  the  memory  of  George 
III.  We  consider  some  of  his  political  errors  to  have  been 
most  grave,  and  his  theory  of  kingly  government  pernicious. 
But.we  cannot  now,  at  the  interval  oS  nearly  fifty  years,  blind 
ourselves  to  the  solid  virtues  which  won  for  him,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  a  more  profound  sym^thy  and  more  loyal  love,  than 
were  ever  earned  by  English  King  before,  or  by  any  English 
monarch,  except  Elizabeth  alone. 


Art.  II. — A  Hiatory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England, 
from  the  gear  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  (1259)  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the   Continental  War  (1793),     Compiled  en- 
tirely  from   original    and   conteniporaneous   records.      By 
Jaues  E.  Thobold  Rogeks,  M.A.,Profes8orof  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.     Vols.  I.  and  IL 
(1259—1400.) 
^HE  contents  of  Professor  Rogers'  title-page,  as  quoted  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  show  the  originahty  and  compre- 
henaveness  of  his  design.     What  progress  he  piay  he  able  to 
make  m  filling  up  so  very  extensive  a  scheme,  we  need  not  at 
present   anticipate.     We    propose   to  deal    with    these    two 
vdumes  as  a  complete  work  for  the  period  which  they  cover : 
the  summary  of  very  minute  investigations,  presenting  many 
Btatigtical  results  fairly  ascertained,  but  suggesting,  in  addition, 
some  new  and  striking  views  respecting  the  economical  progress 
of  the  English  nation,  which  appear  to  ua,  here  and  there, 
more  striking  than  convincing ;  chiefly  because  the  author  is  a 
politician  as  well  as  aa  antiquary,  and  has  in  his  mind  certain 
theories  respecting  what  ought  to  be  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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ae  well  as  a  mass  of  koowledge  concerning  things  as  they  were 
in  the  fourteenth. 

He  ascribes  to  hilnself,  with  perfect  justice,  the  merit  of 
having  used  for  the  compilation  of  his  work  original  authorities 
only.  If  he  employs  Becond-hand  materials  at  all,  or  even 
quotes  former  writers,  it  is  almost  entirely  for  purposes  of 
illustration  and  comparison.  The  records  from  which  he  has 
drawn  bis  information  are  catalogued  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
volume.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  four  collections.  These  are 
— the  archives  existing  in  the  muniment-rooms  of  Merton, 
Queen's,  and  New  CoDege,  in  Oxford ;  and  the  ancient  mis- 
cellanies in  Ae  Public  Record  Office.  The  evidence  which 
has  been  derived  from  other  than  these  four  sources — namely, 
from  private  collections  of  lUMMiunts  (which  he  particularises)— 
has  been  scanty,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant. 
The  most,  valuable  and  com^^ete  of  all  the  documents  examined 
by  the  author  are  those  of  Merton  College.  The  estates 
possessed  by  this  ancient  and  distinguished  corporation  were 
8ituate<l  in  Warwick,  Kent,  Hants,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cambridgeshire,  Leicestershire,  Bucks,  Surrey,  "Wilts,  and 
Oxfordshire;  and  accounts  of  expenditure  and  receipts  from 
all  these  estates  are  preserved  in  abundance  among  the  College 
archives.  But  though  his  most  complete,  these  are  not  his 
most  abundant  sources  of  information. 

'By  far  the  largest  number  of  form  acconnts  which, have  been 
examined  '  (he  proceeds,  arter  specifying  those  of  the  other  colleges) 
'are  preserved  in  the  I'ublic  Becord  Office.  It  is  not  clear  how 
these  records  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  Some  may 
have  been  transferred  from  the  mesne  lord  on  the  c»ccurrence  of 
escheat  or  forfeiture,  or  may  have  been  surrendered  on  the  occasion 
of  a  regr&nt  of  lands  ;  some  perhaps  represent  the  proceeds  of  cslates 
administered  in  the  Court  of  Wards '  (and  so  forth).  '  Accounts  of 
monastic  estates  were  probably  transferred  either  on  the  suppression 
of  alien  priories,  or  at  the  general  destroction  of  these  establishments 
in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

The  examination,  comparison,  and  extracting  of  these  nume- 
rous and  minute  records  have  cost  the  Professor  five  years  of 
labour. 

Befinre  proceeding  to  their  contents,  we  will  touch  brie6y 
on  one  collateral  point  of  interest  to  antiquaries. 

'  The  accounts  are  generally  written  on  parchment,  very  few  on 
vellum.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  use  of 
these  materials  was  universal,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  paper  is 
eii^Iojred  before  this  period.  There  is  a  book  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  written  in  the  reign  of  Exlward  II.  (1307-1327)  con- 
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tainiDg  ao  accoant  of  customs  paid  at  Bordeaux,  the  material  of 
which  iaa  thick  pnper,  apparentljmade  of  cotton.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
Epecimen  of  English  paper  mado  from  linen  rags  which  I  tmv<t  ever 
teen  is  a  small  piece  containing  an  account  of  the  spicea  contained 
in  the  Merton  College  larder  in  t!io  year  1337.  The  fubrtc  is  very 
coane  and  rade,  a  large  fragment  ot'  the  original  linen  being  still 
Tisible  in  the  GubstAnce  of  the  paper,  and  the  texture  is  rery  loose. 
Shortlj  al^r  this  date,  howoTer,  excellent  paper,  wired  and  wal«r- 
uarked,  may  be  found ;  but  the  ancient  fragment  alluded  to  above 
is,  perhaps,  the- earliest  existing  specimen  of  an  art  which  has  been 
the  means  of  such  important  benefits  to  mankind.' 

Wired  and  watennRrked  paper  seems  to  liave  come  into  use 
tboot  1350. 

Out  of  tliese  materials  tho  Professor  has  constructed  witli 
great  industry  a  series  of  tables,  filling  the  whole  of  liifl  second 
rolnme,  girine  with  the  utmost  minuteness  the  prices  of  all 
Cffinmon  articles  of  consumption,  and  of  labour  of  ereiy  kind, 
&om  1259  to  1400.  The  first  date  (that  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
Ibrd's  Parliament)  is  taken,  he  informs  us,  merely  at  random, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coutinuity  of  the  materials 
at  his  disposal  only  commenced  with  Uiat  year.  The  first 
Tolooie  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  results  which  appear 
tabulated  in  the  second,  together  with  the  exposition  of  his  own 
news  on  the  slow  and  fluctuating  progress  of  society  during 
the  era  under  review. 

The  first  fixed  point  which  it  is  essential  to  ascertwn  at  the 
very  outset  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  is  the  value  of  the 
currency  in  which  prices  are  estimated.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  any  comparison 
between  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  the  English 
accounts  of  the  period,  and  those  now  in  use.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  into  so  complicated  a  question ;  and  the  Professor's 
intimations  on  the  subject  are,  we  must  say,  not  so  distinct,  or 
so  clearly  arranged,  as  so  elementary  a  part  of  his  work  would 
seem  to  require.  We  collect,  however,  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  currency  varied  during  the 
period  to  Buch  a  degree  as  to  affect  his  calculations  materially  ; 
andtfaatheassumesthe  pound  and  the  shilling  to  have  contained 
ahnost  three  times  as  much  pure  silver,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented a  purchasing  power  in  relation  to  commodities  (mea- 
sured generally  in  wheat,  the  steadiest  of  them)  about  eight 
times  as  great,  as  the  poiand  and  shilling  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  period  of  140  years,  which  fliese  returns  Uluatrate, 
there  took  place  no  internal  change  of  importance  in  English 
political  history,  except  such  as  are  by  their  nature  very 
gradual  in  operation.     There  was  certainly  no  space  of  equal 
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length  in  bur  annate,  prior  ttf  the  reien  tif  William  III;,  so- 
free  from  revolutionary  commotion  and  civil  war.  It  began, 
indeed,  with  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort:  it  ended  with  the  peasant  ineurrec- 
lions  of  Richard  II. 'a  reign:  but  the  interval  between  these 
was  one  of  complete  quiet.  Ko  vast  confiscations,  no  invasion 
of  corporate,  or  crown,  or  religiouB  property,  took  place  to 
interfere  witJi  llie  ordinary  viciseitudes  of  landed  estates,  and 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  There  were  long  fore%n 
wars  with  France,  but  felt  only  as  foreign  wars  commonly  are 
felt,  distantly  and  at  second-hand,  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  this  absence  of  pohticsl  causes  of  dlBturbance,  the 
Professor  has  fixed  on  two  events  of  a  natural  order,  which 
interrupt  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  regular  range  of  prices 
and  remuneration  of  capital  and  industry.  The  first  is  t}ie 
great  famine  of  1315-6.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  more 
unportant,  is  the  Black  Death,  or  Plague  of  1348 ;» which, 
beginning  at  that  date,  devastated  England,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  continental  Europe,  for  some  years  longer. 
The  Professor  is  so  much  struck  with  the  evidences  which  his 
computationB  afford  him  of  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
effects  of  this  last  mighty  visitation,  that  he  is  disposed  to  make 
it  a  turning-point,  as  it  were,  in  the  history  of  England :  to 
believe  that  it  effectually  and  permanently  disturbed  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour,  and  those  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and,  generally,  shook  the  very  basis  of  society 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  initiated  a  new  order  of  things. 
Great  results,  undoubtedly,  from  what  appears  so  temporary 
a  cause ;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  disposed  to  accept  in  the 
mass  our  author's  view  on  the  subject,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently when  we  come  to  discuss  them  at  leisure.  In  the 
meantime,  let  those  who  may  be  disposed  too  readily  to  reject 
beforehand  conclusions  which  may  be  thought  exaggerated, 
reflect  on  what  has  happened  in  our  own  times.  Only  twenty 
years  ago,  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland  seemed  as  fixed 
an  element,  in  the  statesman's  calculation,  as  any  feature  in 
human  society  well  could  be.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
there  fell  upon  us,  neither  the  hand  of  the  invader,  nor  social 
revolution  at  home,  nor  any  other  of  those  political  vicissitudes 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  historian's  commentaries ;  but  the 
hand  of  God — or  an  unexpected  development  of  certain  natural 
laws,  if  Professor  Tyndall  prefers  so  to  word  it.  The  food  of  the 
nation  perished ;  an  eighth  of  its  population  with  it ;  those  who 
remained  emigrated  year  after  year  in  increasing  numbers ;  a 
whole  race  of  small  ootter  tenants  almost  disappeared ;  a  new 
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divifflon  of  land  waa  sabHtituted  f)»r  the  old.  Wit^  this  example 
fresh  before  our  eyes,  we  omj,  perhapa,  beHeve  what  cbroni- 
elers  bred  In  less  eventful  days  have  rejected  as  extravagant ; 
Bunely,  that  a  natural  viaitahon  of  extreme  violence  may  pro- 
duce at  once  greater  changea  in  the  national  existence  than 
are  wrought  out  in.  centuries  of  ordinary  progress  or  decay. 

Following  the  Professor,  we  will  therefore  take  a  rapid 
smvey  of  l£e  general  state  of  our  social  economy  in  the  four^ 
teeoth  century — the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  age  in  which  English 
social  life  first  dawns  on  as,  that  in  which,  we  may  almost  say, 
England  became  England ;  and  then  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
peculiar  changes  which  he  conceives  the  visitation  of  famine 
ind  pl^ue,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  effected  in  that 
economy. 

l?e  should  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  according  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, if,  following  the  guidance  of  some  superficial  writers, 
we  imagined  the  face  of  the  country,  in  those  days,  to  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  comparative  wilderness.  Eng- 
luid  was  already  a  country  of  old  civilisation,  and  of  which  the 
more  productive  portions  had  been  cultivated  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  forest  and  the  moor,  though  of  course  aomewhat 
more  extensive  than  now,  were  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  to 
lonn  characteristic  features  in  any  district,  south  of  the  Huraber, 
which  is  now  cultivated.  The  northern  counties  were  no  doubt 
far  less  reclaimed  than  the  southern. 

'  There  is  a  general  impression,  which  must  needs  be  vagne,  and 
is,  I  believe,  foucded  Bolelj  on  antecedent  probabilities,  that  the 
■rea  of  arable  land  in  England  five  hundred  years  ago  was  much  less 
than  at  present.  I  cannot  agree  with  such  a  notion  for  several 
reasons,  though,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  am  willing  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for 
those  which  were  liable  to  plundering  excursions.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  some  land  has  been  broken  up  which  was  never  put 
under  tlie  plough  till  the  laat  fifty  years  ;  and  we  must  set  against  it 
that  whidi  has  been  turned  into  pasture,  and  occupied  by  the  growth 
of  towns.  In  mediteval  times,  a  park  or  pleasure  ground  in  the 
D«*ghbonrhood  of  a  mansion  was  unknown.  Cultivation  was  carried 
on  np  to  the  very  doors  of  the  house,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as 
proximity  to  tlie  master's  abode  was  an  element  of  security  for  the 
crop.  If  we  walk  in  the  grounds  of  a  modern  English  perk,  now 
laid  out  in  grass,  we  may  often  see  the  marks  of  ancient  culture  in 
ridge  and  furrow.  Great  part,  for  instance,  of  the  land  near  Belvoir 
Castle  is  of  this  kind.  Tlie  lords  de  Ros,  who  then  possessed  the 
castle,  a.<-euredly  cultivated  the  whole  of  the  southern  valley. 
ThoDsandd  of  acres  have  been  laid  down  in  meadow,  which,  centuries 
■go,  bore  crops  of  com.   Simitiirly,  thousaads  of  acres  in  the  suburbs 
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of  ancient  totrns  are  now  bnilt  over,  but  once  were  used  for  grow- 
ing. In  tUe  Holywell  estate,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  every 
parcel  of  ground  that  could  be  cultivated  was  occupied.  .  .  . 
Suppose  we  assume  the  amount  of  land  regularly  under  the  plough 
was  equal  to  thr>^c-rourtha  of  that  wliich  is  now  cultivated,  and  that 
the  remaining  fourth  of  the  area  represents  that  portion  which  was 
necessarily  left  waste  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh  borders,  or  from  its  being  part  of  the  less  perfectly  settled 
parts  of  England,  as  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  north-western 
counties,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  the  elements  of  the  calculation.' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  54-55.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  arrived  on  this  point 
at  nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Hallam : — 

'  From  manorial  surveys,'  says  the  latter, '  and  similar  instruments, 
it  appears  that  in  some  places  there  was  nearly  as  much  ground 
.  cultivated  as  in  the  present  day.  The  condition  of  different  counties 
however  was  far  from  being  alike,  and  in  general  the  northern  and 
western  part«  of  England  were  the  most  backward.'* 

Mr.  Hallam  was  wrong,  however,  as  to  the  West  of  England ; 
there  is  no  older  cultivation  in  our  island  than  that  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  area  of  the  reclaimed  lands  in  these 
counties  has  scarcely  extended  itself  materially  since  the  age  of 
which  he  speaks. 

The  case  therefore  was  this :  England  (the  south  at  least) 
was  hardly  less  cultivated  than  now,  but  the  agriculture  was 
very  far  less  productive.  We  '  shall  conclude  as  a  rule,'  says 
our  author,  after  calculations  which  we  omit, '  that  the  rate  (of 
'  wheat)  produced  in  the  time  before  us  was  not  much  more 
'  than  one-fourth  of  that  procured  by  modem  agriculture.* 
Reduce  the  cultivated  area  by  one-fourth ;  the  crop  produced 
on  that  area  by  three-fourths ;  and  in  this  way  we  might  arrive, 
k  priori,  at  some  data  for  comparing  the  population  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century  with  that  wliich  it  now  con- 
tains; assuming  first— what  there  is  no  doubt  of — that  no 
food  was  then  imported,  little  if  any  exported ;  and,  secondly, 
what  is  not  quite  so  clear,  that  wheat  was  then,  as  now,  the 
.staple  article  of  consumption. 

On  this  head  of  population,  however.  Professor  Rogers 
arrives  at  conclusions  from  which,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
means  of  knowledge  with  which  his  elaborate  researches  have 
furnished  him,  we  are  still  disposed  to  dissent 

'  I  conclude  that  there  were  generally  as  many  people  existent  in 
this  country  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  there  were,  on  the  average. 


*  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  p.  12. 
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qurters  of  wheat  to  feed  them  with.  And  fdrthermore  I  think 
thit,  judging  fhmt  the  evidence  before  ns,  the  rate  of  increase  wu 
not  more  than  foor  times.  At  present  it  is  probably  flfteen  timea, 
taking  one  wheat  crop  with  another.  But  if  the  present  popnlatioa 
of  England  and  Wues  produces,  as  it  most  likely  does,  fifteen 
milUong  of  qnarterB  j'early,  and  imports  five  in  order  that  its  twenty 
millioDB  shoald  sabsint,  and  we  deduct  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
£agland  now  caltivated,  the  wheat  produced  in  England  live 
bnndred  years  ago  woald  not  have  sufficed  for  more  thnn  two  and  a 
bilf  to  three  millions. 

■But  thongb,  satgect  to  the  deduction  made  above,  it  seems  likely 
thtt  lite  area  of  land  under  the  plough  was  not  less  than  at  present, 
it  does  not  follow  that  wheat  crops  were  as  frequent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  system  of  fallows  they  mnst  have 
been  rarer.  If  under  these  circumstances  one-fifth  less  wheat  was 
UDoally  cultivated,  the  estimate  of  the  population  would  be  diminished 
by  another  half  million  ;  and  when  we  toko  into  account  the  absence 
of  the  most  familiar  among  our  present  vegetables,  and  consider  how 
important  a  part  they  fulfil  in  the  suhsistence  of  the  people,  we  may 
p»h^  be  justified  in  a  further  reduction  of  another  half  million, 
sod  may  set  the  population  at  no  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions, 
eren  at  its  fullest  time,  that  ia,  before  the  pestilence  (1348).  But 
whetiier  the  number  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  one  and  a  half  or  two,  or  even  two  and  a  Iialf 
millions,  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  population  precludes  ibe 
poinbility  of  its  being  more  than  the  highest  estimate.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  67.) 

In  startdng  some  doubts  whether  the  highest  of  these  esti- 
mates is  not  considerably  below  the  mark,  we  by  no  means 
ventore  on  more  than  a  little  hypothetical  criticiBm,  The  sub- 
ject ia  far  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  speaking  with  confidence- 
Onr  Bcepticiflm  ariseB  in  acme  degree  &om  conBideration  of  the 
great  nulitary  efforts  which  England,  with  a  population  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  limited,  was  capable  of  making  during' 
the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  afler  the  great 
pestilence  of  1348  as  well  as  before.  At  Sluys,  in  1^0,  we 
are  told  of  two  hundred  and  forty  English  eail  preseat  in 
action,  and  of  30,000  French  killed.  In  1346  England  sent 
30,000  men  to  Ci&cj,  according  to  £nyghton ;  and  Sharon 
Tomer  thinks  the  number  underrated.  In  1353  (eight  years 
afler  the  plague)  there  were  three  English  armies  in  we  field  ; 
in  S«)Uand,  Normandy,  Gascony.  In  1356,  20,000  armed 
soldiers,  besidescitizens,  escorted  King  David  of  Scotland  to  the 
Tower.  In  1358,  Edward  III.  is  said  to  have  taken  100,000  men 
to  Calais.  Again  j  the  population  of  Scotland  is  now  between  a 
Bxth  and  a  seventh  of  that  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
island.     There  ia   no    reason  to  suppose   that   Scotland  was 
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rdatiTely  more  popnkfUB  formerly.  Take-tkeitvot>ortii»:«t'fi 
Bizth,  aod  take  me  highest  conjectaral.  iMmber  ^vea  for 
^England  by  Frofesaor  Kogers :  Scotland  would  only  hare  bad 
400,000  mhabitaiitB.  But  Scotland  is  reported  to  have  had 
45,000  men  in  arms  at  Bannockbum ;  50,000  at  Nevill'fl  Cross, 
in  1343.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  make  every  reasonable  aUowance 
for  the  wild  uncertainty  of  military  computatione,  especially  io 
the  Middle  Agea,  and  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  rdiying 
on  them  until  scrutinised  by  some  Colenso  of  profane  hietory. 
We  are  fully  aware,  also,  Uiat  modem  estiinat«8  of  the  pro- 
portion of  armed  men  to  population  ktq  very  di^rent-  n<om 
those  which  are  applicable  to  feudal  times,  whenlevies  en  mastt 
crossed  the  sea  or  the  border,  to  do  their  forty  days'  service, 
and  dispersed  when  ^eir  time  was  up.  Still  we  repeat  that, 
after  all  these  circnmstances  are  allowed  for,  the  GreatBritain 
which  maintained  such  pertinacious,  extensive,  and  desolating 
wars  through  the  century  in  question,  could  hardly  have  been 
the  home  of  so  small  a  people  as  that  assumed  in  the  oaAcula- 
tioDS  of  these  volumes. 

These  doubts  of  ours  certainly  derive  additional  force  from 
the  statisticB  of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  Black  Deatli, 
oonoeming  which  great  event  we  shall  have  more  to  say  pre- 
sently. Mr.  Rogers  heUeves  that  &om  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  people  of  England  perished  by  it.  The  supposition  s 
no  doubt  startling  at  first;  and  the  contemporary  estimates 
which  we  pOBsees  are  untrustworthy;  but  there  are  curious 
fragments  of  collateral  testimony,  which  certainly  tend  to  coi^ 
roborate  his  view.     Mr.  Seebohm,  in  a  remu'kable  aeries  of 

g,pfSB  <»i  this  special  subject,  contributed  to  the  'Fortnight); 
eview,'  says  that '  there  exists  statistical  evidence,  as  reliabk 
'  and  clear  to-day  as  it  was  five  centuries  ago,  from  which  we 

*  may  probably  estimate  the  mortality  in  different  localities ; 

*  evidence  which  from  its  nature  is  incapable  of  ex^geration, 
'  and  lyholly  free   from   the  objections  which,  of  necessity, 

*  attach  even  to  contemporary  evidence  when  large  numbers  are 

*  concerned.' 

These  proofs  Mr.  Seebobm  finds  in  the  ecdestaatioa]  records 
of  the  time.  He  shows  from  these  that  in  Ae  West  and  East 
Ridings  of  Yorlodiire  '  more  than  two-thirds  cX  all  the  parish 

*  priests'  died  in  the  years  1348  and  1349;  in  Nottinghamshire, 
half;  dioceae  of  Norwich,  probably  two-thirds.  Assuming 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Seebohm'a  investigations,  we  really  do  not 
see  how  to  dispute  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them.  The 
mortality  among  the  priesthood  would  probably  fairly  average 
that  among  the  people  in  general ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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duB  of  Booisty  to  which  th^  beJonged  may  be  uaumed  to 
have  been  somewhat  better  guarded  affamst  the  epdemic  by 
ite  sanitary  oondition  than  the  lowest,  uieir  avDcationB,  on  the 
odier  hand,  would  bring  them  into  close  contact  with  its 
Tirulence. 

If,  then,  half  the  population  perished — and  if  Professor 
B(^ers'  enomeration  before  the  Black  Death  is  correct  — 
Ei^land  after  it  can  only  have  had  at  the  outside  a  million 
fUKla  quarter  of  people.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  ^ter  the 
Gist  two  or  three  yeaie,  the  wars  went  on  just  as  before,  and 
there  is  no  perceptible  relaxation  of  milit^iy  efforts.  We  are 
inclined  therefore  to  prefer  Mr,  Seebohm's  conjecture — though 
with  all  dne  reserve — that  a  long  period  of  comparative  pros- 
perity (and,  according  to  Mr.  lu^en,  nearly  thirty  years  of 
[^miu  seaeons)  had  raised  the  number  of  our  people,  before 
lite  pestilence,  to  four  or  £ve  millions. 

It  may  be  true  that  this  high  estimate  will  hardly  tally  with 
Professor  Rogers*  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
mined  ;  but  we  own  it  appears  to  us  (ibough  we  cannot  here 
go  into  the  argument)  that  Us  statements  are  founded  rather 
too  exclusively  on  wheat,  and  that  he  makes  too  Kttle  allowance 
tor  the  probable  consumption  both  of  inferior  grain  and  of  meat. 
Of  rye,  indeed,  Mr.  Beyers  says  that  'it  was  grown  in  particular 
'  localities  only,  and  in  small  quantities.'  Of  oatmeal,  that  it 
was  used  scantily,  but  generally  for  thickening  soup.  '  As  at 
'  present,  it  was  more  frequently  employed  for  food  in  the 
'  north  of  England ;  indeed,  the,  most  consecutive  information 
'  as  to  ite  price  is  derived  from  Cumberland.'  On  the  whole, 
his  conchuaon  evidently  is  that  there  has  been  no  great  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  English  people,  as  chiefly  wheat-consumers. 
Bnt  his  evidence  on  this  subject  seems  very  limited.  Of  meat 
he  allows  that '  it  was  certainly  cheap.'  Beef  and  mntton,  not 
worfli,  according  to  his  estimates,  above  a  farthing  a  pound, 
at  the  time  when  six  pounds  of  wheat  cost  a  penny.  But  pigs 
'  were  the  most  important  kind  of  animal  food ;  the  necessity 
for  using  salted  meat  during  a  moiety  of  the  year  leading  our 
forefathers  to  breeding  them  lai^y.'  Poultry  also,  'to 
judge  from  the  price,  and  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
podtey-rentfl  in  the  rentals  of  estates,  most  have  been  very 
common :  so  that  the  patriotic  wish  of  the  Bearneae  kmg, 
that  every  peasant  should  have  his  fowl  in  the  pot,  was  pro- 
bably verified  in  the  period  before  us.'  Poultry-rente,  mdeed, 
were  aU  bnt  universal  'In  fact,  the  habits  of  the  poorer 
ctasses  in  mediaval  England  were  very  much  the  same  as 
that  which  prevails  in  France  at  present;  from  which  country. 
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'  Its  u  known,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  eggs  come  wluch  ar« 
'  consnmed  in  England.'  On  die  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
maintain  the  theory  abore  snggested,  that  the  population  of 
England  is  rather  under  estimated  in  these  pages  from  regard- 
ing die  consumption  of  wheat  too  exclusively  as  the  criterioa 
of  its  number.* 

Let  as  now  realise  the  general  appearance  of  that  vigorons 
and  sturdy,  though  scarcely  very  progressive,  ^pe  of  society 
which  was  then  established  on  the  soil,  whatever  the  actual 
□umbers  may  have  been. 

'  The  midland  and  eastern  counties  were,  so  far  as  the  resource 
of  tlie  (Oil  and  the  art  of  husbandly  permitted,  fully  occupied  bj  sn 
active  and  laborious  population.  Each  manor  or  parish  contained 
its  complement  of  innabitanti^  whose  industry  supplied  them  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  were  alwajs 
within  easy  reach  of  some  fair  or  market  in  which  they  could  ex- 
change their  surplus  products,  and  procure  such  conveniences  as  the; 
needed,  or  such  luxuries  as  the  general  simplicity  of  the  age  allowed. 
The  manor-house  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  wu 
tenanted  when  the  lord  was  the  owner  of  a  single  fee.  But  when, 
as  was  often  the  case,  it  formed  a  part  only  of  some  great  but  scat- 
tered estate,  it  was  either  shut  up  against  the  lord's  periodical  visit 
or  was  partly  inhabited  by  the  bailiff.  Round  and  near  the  manor- 
bouse  were  clustered  the  bats  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  and  of  the 

*  Some  animals  now  commonly  used  for  food  seem  to  have  been 
very  scarce  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  among  these,  singularly 
enough,  rabbits,  the  multiplication  of  which  one  would  Lave  expected 
to  be  very  large  in  sandy,  half- civilised  districts.  Nevertheless,  if  these 
statistics  are  to  be  trusted, '  these  animals  were  so  dear  as  to  suggest, 
'  either  that  they  were  at  thb  time  confined  to  particular  localities, 
'  iroia  which  they  have  subsequently  spread  over  the  whole  country 
'  (a  view  which  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  &ct  that  the  price 
'  does  not  increase  in  thelater  part  of  the  period),  or  that  they  were, 
'  *  which  we  can  hardly  believe,  rigorously  and  effectively  preserved 
*  in  the  interest  of  the  great  landowners.'  Rights  of  tVeewarren,  at 
all  events,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  valuable  and  jealonsi/ 
maintained.  Professor  Rogers  even  doubts  whether  the  smaller 
kinds  of  game,  taken  generally,  were  very  abundant;  a  doubt  cer- 
tainly not  much  in  keeping  with  common  notions  of  Chaucer's  lustj 
old  England,  such  as  he  saw  it  in  his  <  Vision  of  St.  Valentine's 
'  Day,' 

'  When  every  fowl  cometh  to  chose  her  mate. 
Of  every  kiude  that  men  thinke  may. 
And  that  so  huge  a  noise  ga.Q  they  make 
That  earth,  and  sea,  and  tree,  nnd  every  lake 
So  full  was,  that  unnethe  there  was  space 
For  me  to  Stand,  so  full  was  alt  tiie  place.* 
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lew  Ubourera  whose  land  was  inBuffident  for  their  entire  main- 
tenance. In  case,  however,  the  small  I&ndowner  (as  was  generally 
the  fact)  held  sufficient  land  for  the  sustenance  of  hie  family,  he  had 
also  his  wooden  bam  and  byre,  in  which  he  stored  his  produce  and 
kept  his  stock  ;  the  amount  of  the  latter  being  defined  partly  by  the 
extent  of  his  little  homestead  and  land,  partly  by  the  rights  which 
he  possessed  and  exercised  in  summer  time  orer  the  common  pasture 
of  the  manor — rights  which  were  sometimes  unlimited  (or,  as  they 
were  technically  styled,  held  without  atint),  sometimes  defined  by  a 
certain  amount  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

'  The  estate  of  the  manor  was  generally  compact,  and  no  doubt 
ioclnded  the  best  ground  in  the  parish,  with,  in  case  such  existed, 
great  part  of  the  natural  water  meadow,  at  that  time  in  the  absence 
«f  artificial  grasses  so  precious.  The  lands  of  the  small  proprietors 
were,  however,  generally  very  scattered,  their  estates  frequently 
contistiug  of  small  patches  in  a  large  common  field,  or  a  certain 
DDuiber  of  furrows,  between  which,  as  a  land-mark,  a  boundary  of 
grass,  serving  partly  for  hay,  partly  for  antumn-feed,  was  sufiTered  to 
groT.  At  the  verge  of  the  whole  parish  stood  the  belt  of  wood, 
which  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  the  necessary  fuel,  and  in  which 
they  generally  had  common  rights.'  • 

'A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  land  of  the  large  proprietors 
ns  farmed  by  themselves,  through  bailiffs.  Another  portion  was 
in  the  hands  of  socage,  or  free,  tenants.  The  socage  tenant,'  as  the  . 
PnfttMt  describes  him,  '  owed  suit  and  service  ;  he  paid  a  quit 
rent,  not,  as  now,  trivial,  but  hardly  less  than  the  annual  value  of 
the  land.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  farmer  at  a  perpetual  lease,  but  secure 
of  recovering  all  outlay  which  he  might  make  on  the  soil,  and  of  all 
additions  which  bis  labour  and  capital  could  annex  to  its  permanent 

*  A  remarkable  anal<^  to  this  description  of  the  rural  economy 
•f  the  fourteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  an  account  lately  given 
in '  Notes  and  Queries,'  of  '  a  state  of  society  and  of  the  arrange- 
'  nwnts  of  property,'  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  '  which  are  rapidly 
'  becoming  of  the  things  that  were.' 

'Many  parishes  in  Dorsetshire  were  formerly  divided  after  the 
Ibllowing  fashion  : — 

'  1.  A  farm  of  say  800  acres  attached  to  the  manor-house,  and 
called  the  Lord's  Farm,  or  Manor  Farm,  consisting  of  meadow,  arable 
land,  down,  and  coppice. 

'2.  A  certain  number,  say  twenty-two  "livings."  Each  of  these 
ksd  originally  a  small  farmhouse,  a  few  acres  of  coppice,  and  twenty- 
bar  acres  of  arable,  scattered  in  small  slips  of  one  to  four  acres, 
•ver  three  large  fields,  called  "  tenantry  fields."  Besides  this,  each 
lining  had  four  "cow  leases,"  or  the  right  to  turn  that  number  of 
tUlle  upon  the  common  ;  also  a  right  to  turn  forty  sheep  upon  tho 
conunon  down.  Also,  each  holder  of  a  living  had  the  right  to  let 
kit  cattle  and  pigs  run  at  "  shack  "  over  the  whole  of  the  tenantry 
Uds  after  harvest.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether  these  holders 
•f  "livings  "  were  the  bordarii  or  villani  of  Domesday  Book.' 
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Talne.'  In  a  rank  below  Utese  free  tonsnts  vera  the  natiTi  or  Tll- 
leinsand  thecoterelli  or  cotarii,  holding  their  tenBuoies  atagricultaral 
serrices.  The  lot  of  these  persona  may  have  been  degraded  ;  bat  in 
the  period  before  me,  at  least,  it  ia  not  so  grierons  as  tiie  expresBicns 
used  about  their  condition  suggest,  or  inquirers  into  the  social  state 
of  our  forefathers  have  concluded.  .  .  .  Anything  like  the  extreme 
theory  of  rillen^e  was,  I  am  convinced,  extinct  before  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  many  thousand  accounts  which  I 
have  investigated,  general,  nay  well-nigh  univerRa],  as  is  the  entry 
of  customary  payments,  contingent  fines  for  licences  granted  to 
villeins,  penalties  levied  for  feudal  transgrmsions,  and  compensation 
made  for  customary  service^  all  of  which  occur  abundantly,  /Aav0 
never  found  a  trace  of  any  transfer  of  villeins,  or  even  of  tiieir  Eier~ 
vices,  to  third  parties.  . .  .  The  services  and  incidents  of  the  villein'-s 
tenure  were  determined,  and  in  no  case  precarious.' 

The  following  is  a  rouKh  sketch  of  the  external  features,  bo 
to  speak,  of  the  society  thus  constituted : — 

'It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  elements  of  medieval  aociefy 
were  very  few,  and  its  economy  simple  and  nide.  '  Below  the  nobles 
and  great  ecclesiastics  were  a  body  of  gentlemen  and  yeomanry,  th9 
latter  "differing  from  the  former  rather  in  the  comparative  largeness 
of  their  estates ;  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  a  mass  of  peasMit 
proprietors,  who  were  also  labourers  either  by  tenure  or  for  hire. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  as  measured  in  money  was  small,  land  was 
cheap  though  very  much  subdivided,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
people  were  small  and  inexpenBive.  The  only  products  of  architec- 
tural skill  were  churches,  and  perhaps  castles  ;  the  latter  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  being  built  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  castlei,  however, 
were  occupied  by  the  king  and  the  great  lords,  the  inmates  of 
monastic  or  collegiate  bouses  being  closely  packed  and  very  indif-' 
ferently  lodged.  Tfae  furniture,  too,  was  rough  and  scanty,  invent 
tories  of  domestic  conveniences  and  uteosils  being  very  concise.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  personal  property  possessed  by  onr  fore- 
&therB  consisted  in  clothing  and  metal  vessels.  Tfae  resources  of 
the  community  were  very  limited.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  there  were  no  books,  or  very  few,  and  that  the  great  cost 
of  artificial  light  was  unfriendly  to  other  than  very  early  hours. 
The  course  of  social  life  in  country  places  mast  have  been  very 
uniform.  In  the  absence  fd  the  loi^,  who  visited  his  msnor-honse 
rarely,  and  then  only  in  order  to  consume  its  products,  and  whois 
periodical  audit  formed  almost  the  only  break  in  the  unevenlAd  year 
of  the  mediteval  peasant,  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry  were 
brought  into  contsict  with  no  one  of  rank  superior  to  themselves, 
except  perhaps  the  parish  priest  when  he  happened  to  be  resident, 
and  was  not,  as  was  very  frequently  the  case,  a  pluralist  who  resided 
at  the  Court,  or  even  abroad,  and  whose  duties  were  performed  by 
some  orduned  monk  from  a  neighbouring  monastery.  We  can  in^ 
deed  only  guess  at  the  condition  of  the  upland  folk,  md  oadentand 
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the  power  thef  had  of  procuriog;  the  ctrnvenieiicea  of  life,  from  the 
price  at  which  snch  objects  were  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  113.) 

ClotluDg  was  certunly  dear.  Probably  leather  constituted 
the  sole  '  vStement  n^cessaire '  of  many  a  stiirdy  labourer  and 
hantsman. 

'Cloth  was  coarse,  but  its  price  ia  high.  So  wiUi  linen,  which 
appeua  to  have  been  costly.  Shirts  were,  in  fact,  snch  valuable 
Sfticiea,  that  tbey  are  often  the  Bubjects  of  cliaritable  or  ostentations 
doles,  and  we  find  them  not  unfrequently  at  this  time,  as  well  as  for 
centaries  afterwards,  devised  by  will.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

Yet  this  simple  England  posseBsed  already  a  considerable 
command  over  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  Her  '  upper 
'  t«B  tJiouBand '  were  dressed  in  the  fine  linen  and  cloth  of  the 
Low  Countries;  silks  from  Italy, '  and,  perhaps,'  says  the  writer, 
'  from  the  northern  coast  of  AJEHca'  (?)  Jewellery,  and  gold- 
smith's work,  were  certainly  abundantly  employed  for  ostenta- 
tious purposes.  '  The  most  costly  articles  of  foreign  produce 
'  were  those  which  are  known  &om  the  remotest  tunes  tinder 
'  tbename  of  apices;'  articles  used  (relatively  speaking)farmore 
abundantly  than  now,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  mediieval 
gtmimands,  and  owing  also  to  the  demand  of  the  Church  for 
mcense. 

The  consumption  of  wine — almost  throughout  the  century-^, 
ynA,  also  relatively  speaking,  enormous.  It  was  almost  exclu- 
avely  drawn  from  Gascony,  and  so  cheap  as  to  give  some  war- 
nut  to  the  half-historic,  haU-prophetic,  raptures  in  which  some  of 
our  statesmen  indulged  at  the  period  of  tne  late  French  treaty. 
Fi«nch  wine,  in  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
fitBt  half  of  the  fourteenth, '  was  little  more  than  four  times 
'  the  price  of  cider,  and  not  much  more  than  thrice  the  price  of 
'  beer,'  which  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  hops,  could  not  be  made  so  as  to  keep.  It  must  have 
been  procurable  almost  everywhere  by  the  traveller ;  certainly 
in  lo^ties  where  the  thirsty  wanderer  might  be  puzzled  t» 
find  it  even  now.  We  find  the  warden  and  lellowB  of  Merton 
pnrchaaiDg  wine  (as  duly  specified  in  their  accounts) '  daring 
'their  Northern  journey  (to  visit  their  lands)  in  the  year  1331,' 
at  several  of  the  stages,  as  at  Alreton,  Esyngwold,  Tork, 
Durham,  Cane,  Ponteland,  and  Grantham.  '  It  is  most  likely 
'  that  the  travellers  ordered  not  less  than  a  quart,  perhaps 
'  sometimes  half  a  gallon,  and  that  they  found  it  readily  at  all 
'  their  stages,  «ther  in  tiie  town  inn  or  at  some  wine-seller's 
'  shop.*  Tx  must,  in  short,  have  been  the  common  tipple  of  the 
age.     It  was 
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'  Rough,  and  prob&bly  new ;  but  it  must  bave  posseased  body  and 
spirit  sufficient  to  bear  the  carriage.  We  are  sorry  to  bo  compelled 
to  add  that  at  New  College,  all  the  wine  entered  in  the  annual 
rolls  (for  some  time)  is  set  down  among  the  cliargea  of  tlio  chapel  1 
.  .  .  However  numerous  were  the  masses  said  in  New  College 
Chapel  during  the  earlier  days  of  its  foundation,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case  that  more  than  a  gallon  a  week  was  required 
for  these  offices.'    (VoL  i.  p.  620.) 

But  the  most  curious  instance  of  mediaeval  bibacity  which 
the  Profeeeor  has  put  on  record  is  to  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  journey  of  Kobert  Oldman,  bailiff  of  Cuxbani  under 
Merton  College,  to  London,  to  buy  a  pair  of  millstones,  in 
1331  (i.  506).  According  to  the  worthy  bailiff's  accounts — 
who  audited  them  does  not  appear — he  charred  the  College 
with  the  price  of  five  gallons  ra"  Gascony,  used  in  '  diacusaing 
•  the  terms  of  his  bai^ain  with  the  London  merchant  I ' 

'  Habit  and  pr^udice  (says  the  Professor)  and  a  patient  acqui- 
escence in  the  enormous  charges  levied  by  the  intermediaries  of  the 
wine  trade,  have  accustomed  English  people  to  look  on  that  as  s 
luxury  which  their  forefathers  five  hundred  years  ago  were  enabled 
to  use  freely  and  cheaply,  and  procure  at  low  rates  at  the  common 
inns  on  the  road,  at  a  time  when  commnuication  and  travel  were 
eertainly  neither  so  easy  nor  so  frequent  as  at  present,  and  land  and 
water  carriage  were  far  dearer.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  we  may  recover 
■the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  see  the  produce  of  foreign  vine- 
yards witliiu  the  easy  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people.' 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  and  other  foreign  luxu- 
ries, the  people  of  England  had,  with  very  slight  exceptions, 
two  commodities  only  to  offer  in  exchange — wool,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  mines.  On  the  statistics  of  these  great  staples  of 
our  export,  from  the  e^liest  days  down  to  those  within  the 
recollection  of  our  great-grandfathers — for  the  command  of  the 
foreign  market  now  enjoyed  by  the  British  manufacturer  scarcely 
dates  further  back, — these  volumes  contain  some  information, 
but  less  complete  than  that  respecting  domestic  articles  of 
consumption. 

More  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  commercial  routes 
used  by  our  forefauiers ;  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
which  has  been  by  no  means  worked  out.  Of  course  the  pro- 
gress which  the  world  has  made  since  their  time,  in  national 
as  well  as  local  intercommunication,  is  greater  than  in  akaost 
any  other  particular.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  in  the 
general  opening  of  the  highways  of  modem  commerce,  some  of 
the  byeways  known  to  them  have  become  either  wholly 
impeded  or  far  less  practicable. 
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'It  is  singular  that  in  this  time  tliere  seems  to  have  been  freer 
uc«as  to  Mid  Asia  than  is  accorded  now.  The  Christian  merchant 
naited,  with,  it  should  seem,  no  extraordinarj'  risk,  and  with  of 
course  the  means  for  successful  trafSc,  regions  which  cannot  be 
entered  now  except  in  the  most  cautious  manner.  No  European  has 
foT  msnj  j'ears  penetrated  to  Bokhara,  or  indeed  beyond  the  confines 
of  Persia,  nnless  in  utter  poverty,  and,  generally,  nnless  in  the 
guise  of  a  dervish,  and  with  the  ostensible  profession  of  Islamism. 
Either  the  aggressions  of  European  policy  or  the  fanaticism  of  Mo- 
bsmmedaoiam  bare  rendered  the  route  so  difficult,  that  any  entry  into 
what  were  once  the  great  highways  of  Eastern  commerce  and  the 
channels  of  communication  with  the  Western  world  is  imposaihle 
eicept  by  force  or  fraud.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  141,) 

This  subject  is  naturally  connected  with  a  very  cnriotis  one, 
on  which,  also,  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  inferiority  of  our 
forefathers  are  commonly  entertained.  The  habit  of  '  travel 
'  was,  from  many  causes,  far  more  frequent  in  the  fourteenth 
'  than  in  later  centuries  ;  and  journeys  were  constantly  under- 
'  taken  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  business.'  The  share 
which  the  usage  of  pilgrimages  had  in  bringing  about  this  result 
—the  relic,  perhaps,  of  the  still  older  and  more  general  loco- 
motion of  the  crusading  era — is  well  known.  Less  attention 
lias  been  bestowed  to  a  cause  almost  equally  operative — the 
wonderful  success  which  the  Papal  Court  had  achieved  in  per- 
soading  all  Westers  mankind  tnat  its  afiairs,  temporal  as  well 
as  spintaal,  could  only  he  transacted  in  the  last  resort  at  the 
'  threshold  of  the  Apostles.'  Professor  Hoeers  gives '  some 
curious  accounts  of  the  cost  of  journeys  to  Avignon,  where  the 
Popes  were  in  the  fourteenth  century  established.  "We  take 
one  as  a  specimen.  In  1363,  Henry  Whitfield,  Provost  of 
Queen's,  goes  to  Avignon  '  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  the 
'  rectory  of  Sparsholt.'  He  is  accompanied  by  a  servant  He 
begms-  bis  journey  by  exchanging  hia  '  viaticum,'  S3/.,  at  the 
London  '  cambium,'  into  florins.  He  sells  his  horse  (at  the 
end  of  his  journey)  and  spends  51.  from  hia  own  resources. 
His  journey  to  the  '  curia '  occupied  seven  weeks ;  lengthened 
by  '  intemperies  et  pericula  in  via.'  It  cost  sixty  shillings.  He 
takes  a  courier  with  him, '  ut  me  salvum  conduceret,*  and  pays 
bim  twenty  shillings  for  his  labour.  When  he  comes  to 
Av^on,  he  takes  up  his  abode  '  at  an  English  college  or 
'hoatel,  frequented  by  his  countrymen,'  if  this  De  the  meaning 
(^  '  domuB  nostra ; '  the  inmates  of  which  he  calls  *  socii ; '  and 
gives  them  a  feast  on  entrance.  He  is  delayed  for  rather  more 
than  sixteen  weeks.  The  three  lawyers  whom  he  consults, 
Appleby,  Albrichc,  and  Humberford  (and  the  expenses  of 
1<^   advice    at    ^e    Court    are    enormous)    '  are    all. 
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'judge  from   their   names,   Englishmen,   and  perhape,  lOBce 

*  Qaeen's  was  a  north  oonntry  college,  from  Weatmoreland 
'  and  Cumberland.'  Each  receives  a  fee  of  ten  florins,  liie 
last  two  having  further  demands.  The  journey  from  Avignon 
to  Calais  occupied  eighteen  days,  and  cost  2/.  is.  7\d.  in 
English  money.  The  cost  of  travelling  from  Calais  to  Oxford 
was  7(.  '  The  expenses  attending  the  nee  of  the  Court  were 
'  large ;  for  tibe  custom  of  the  Roman  curia,  as  indeed  uni- 
'  versally  elsewhere,  was  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  o£Bce  by  pur- 
'  chase,  a  fashion  which  lingers  with  us  still  in  the  buying  and 

*  selling  of  army  commiBsione.     But  it  does  not  seem  that  the 

*  Court  was  oppressive  or  dishonest.'  Considering  that  Spars- 
holt  wtB  but  a  poor  living,  tiie  expenditure  incurred  for  it  was 
great  indeed.  How  much  of  the  sum  and  sabstanoe  of  mediKval, 
and  of  early  modem  history,  is  illustrated  by  a  chance  dip  of 
iltia  kind  into  the  most  trifling  details  of  real  life  I  We  see  at 
a  glance  the  sonree  of  the  enormous  wealth,  and  profriee  extni- 
vt^ance,  of  the  Papal  Court  at  one  period  of  its  existence ;  the 
origin  of  the  ware  of  a  Julius,  the  excesses  of  an  Alexander, 
the  cultivated  extravE^nce  of  a  Leo.  We  are  admitted  behind 
tbe  scenes,  into  the  det^ls  of  the  enormous  and  constantly 
increasing  pecuniary  pressure  on  the  faithful  which  fed  that 
extravagance ;  the  operative  cause  which  went  so  far  towards 
produong  a  Wycliffe,  a  Husa,  and  a  Luther.  We  see  at  a 
glance  one  reason,  at  least,  whidi  led  to  the  especial  success 
of  the  Keformation  in  those  countries  where  lite  population  had 
been  most  devout  and  most  squeezable  —  in  our  own  island, 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany. 

Religion  and  its  dsuses  were,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
causes  which  led  to  the  peculiarly  locomotive  habits  of  Euro- 
pean society  during  this  century,  and  a  little  later.  The  insti- 
tution of  chivalry,  with  its  multiform  knight-errantry,  con- 
tributed ;  so  did  the  constant  international  communication  of 
merdiants  transacting  business  for  themselves.  And  looking 
still  more  generally  at  the  subject,  we  come  to  realise  the  fact 
that  Patriotism  (with  its  caricatures,  local  Philistinism  and 
Chauvinism,  as  the  Germans  and  French  are  pleased  to  phrase 
them),  after  prevailing  so  extensively  as  to  conatitnte  the 
ruling  element  of  European  society  in  the  classical  times,  went 
out  of  date  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  revived  only  at  the 
conunencement  of  times  atrictly  modem.  The  gentlemen— 
the  priests — the  traders,  throughout  Europe,  formed  so  many 
guilds  apart ;  with  similar  usages  and  feelings,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  common  language  for  each.  The  French  knight, 
m  their  chronicles,  is  on  far  closer  terms  of  union  with  the 
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ktl^^'of  England  or  Fenders  than  mth  the  Fmoeh  mer" 
^SM.  The  diivah^MH  ciwibatant  of  the  pages '  of  FrMBsarfe 
owes  his  allegiance  to  the  Leopards  or  to  the  Flenra-de-lyB, 
not  to  ihB  '  natale  solum,'  on  either  side  of  the  Channel ; 
and,  still  more  closely,  to  the  huiner  of  his  immediate  feudal' 
aapeiior.  If  the  latter  changes  sides  in  a  quarrel,  he  changes 
tm,  without  much  or  any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
qoestion  may  interest  hu  country.  If  the  sentiment  of  at- 
ttcliment  to  '  la  patlie '  existed  at  all,  it  was  in  the  lower. 
orders :  Jacques  Bonhomme  was,  in  his  rude  way,  far  more 
of  a  Frenchman  than  his  lord.  M.  Martin,  the  lustorian,  re-' 
marks  on  this  quality  as  evinced  )n  the  pages  of  the  popular 
ehroaicler, '  the  *  Cwttinuator  of  William  ae  Nangia,'  '-d«irt' 
'  le  patrtotisme  d^mocratique  fait  un  oontraate  si  filaj^mnb  avebj 
'le  ooemopolitisme  f<£odal  de  FroissarL'  That  exaltation  of 
natioflil  feeling,  which  we  now  regard  as  the-  indispensahle 
feundation  of  civic  virtues,  seems  to  have  commenced,  in  this 
island,  with  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  .Bruce ;  on  the  Coutineiit> 
when  the  old  quarrel  of  kings,  between  Fruice  and  England, 
liad  hardened  into  an  inveterate  quarrel  of  nations,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Europe,  from  having  been  cosmopolitical, 
became  municipal — a  few  generations  may  see  the  progress 
reversed. 

Tbe  first  of  those  two  remarkable  national  events  to  which 
we  hav«  alluded  as  constituting  special  interruption  to  the 
wdinaiy  course  of  events  was  the  famine  of  1315-16. 

'  Th«  highest  actaal  price  recorded  was  at  Lealherhead)  in 
F^bmary  1315-16,  that  is,  after  tbe  first  deficient  harvest :  it 
resebed  26*.  8<f.  the  qnarter — that  is,  adopting  onr  common  multiple 
of  eight,  lOMtf.  4d.  of  actual  money.  This  however  is  exceptional; 
bBt«  the  followiBg  jear,  1316,  20*.  a  quarter =(8/.  modern  money) 
)»  paid  in  eeveral  localities.  \V'e  riutll  And  that  at  no  time  in 
Englidt history  haa  a  dearth  of  snoh.  msgoitude; occurred  as  that 
uaqiMUately  before  ub.  The  scarcity  was  not  local,  but  universal, 
tbe  whole  country  having  been  similarly  affected.  ,  .  .  The  highest 
qnotadon  of  wheat  in  modern  English  history  was  that  of  December 
1800,  when  it  is  returned  at  6/.  15*.  4rf.  This  Iiowever  was  not 
moch  more  than  double  tbe  ordinary  price  :  while  the  scarcity  of 
UU reprasents  a  qnintnpje  rise  in  many  places^  and  that-  of  1316 
•fanoM  a  quadruple  of  tbe  geseral  average.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  sodety  went  tiirough  such  a 
trial  as  this,  insulated  and  unprotected  as  the  condition  of  men 
thea  comparatively  was ;  unless  we  are  nght  in  suspecting  that 
wheat  was  not  so  exclusively  the  food  of  the  multitude  as  now. 
Bnt.aharpaa  the  trial  most  have  'been,  its  permuent  effects 
■«e  tnocnuiderable.     Judging  Irom  the  statistical  tdolea  with 
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which  the  Profeseor  lias  himself  supplied  us,  we  should  incline 
to  think  he  had  slightly  exaggerated  them  in  the  following 


*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  mortalitj'  conseqnent 
npon  these  calamities  did  affect  in  a  marked  manner,  and  to  some 
ezt«iit  permanently,  the  wages  of  labour.  We  have  seen  in  this 
inquiry  that  a  considerable  rise  did  take  place  in  the  price  of  labour 
during  the  decade  of  years  in  which  the  scarcity  was  greatest,  and 
that  Mb  rise  coDtinued  even  after  general  prices  became  cheaper. 
How  such  ai  result  could  not  have  been  effected  unless,  in  the  first 
place,  a  scarcity  of  bands  bad  made  the  demand  for  labour  excessive, 
and  unless  the  labourer  were  put  into  such  a  situation  as  would 
enable  him  to  secure  the  advance  which  he  had  for  a  time  enjoyed. 
This  rise  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  reckoned  at  less  than  10  per  cent.' 
(Vol.  L  p.  292.) 

Very  far  more  important  were  the  consequences  of  the  great 
epidemic  which  visited  England  and  Europe,  just  a  generation 
later,  and  is  known  in  chronicles  hy  the  name  of  '  the  Black 
'  Death.'  It  is  not  within  our  space  here  to  dwell  on  the 
romantic  or  terrihle  incidents  of  an  event  associated  in  our 
minds  vrith  so  much  of  historical  and  literary  interest.  We 
deal  with  it  only  as  constituting,  according  to  our  author, 
a  marked  and  very  important  era  in  English  social  history. 
This  visitation  took  place  first  in  1348;  hut  the  ph^e  'hecame 
endemic,'  and  its  ravages  continued,  though  with  intermix- 
^ons,  for  several  yeara;  although  (in  Etrict  conformity  with 
the  mysterious  rule  which  seems  to  govern  tiie  movement  of 
cholera  and  other  great  epidemics)  its  attacks  were  infinitely 
more  destructive  at  the  commencement  of  its  career  than  after 
the  disease  had  prevailed  some  time.  So  many  accounts  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  world  of  this  pestilence,  and  so  much  of 
histJirical  criticism  has  heen  expended  on  it,  that  we  need  do 
DO  more  than  refer  to  Mr.  fiogeis'  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  his  immediate  subjecL 
Nor,  indera,  will  most  people,  unless  such  as  are  to  he  found 
among  the  sectaries  of  Mr.  GUdsher,  receive  very  credu- 
lously the  information  tliat 

'  The  Black  Death  seemed,  not  only  to  the  frightened  imagination 
of  the  people,  but  even  to  the  more  sober  observation  of  the  few 
men  of  science  of  the  time,  to  move  forward  with  measured  steps 
from  the  desolated  East,  under  the  form  of  a  dark  and  fetid  mist. 
It  is  very  likely  that  consequent  upon  the  great  physical  convnlBions 
which  had  rent  the  earth  and  preceded  the  disease'  (what  these 
were,  we  are  not  informed)  'foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious 
cbaraoter  had  been  prelected  into  the  atmosphere,  had  permanently 
in&cled  ita  lower  regions,  and  could  no^  by  the  ordinary  powers  <» 
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dispersion  posiesaed  by  tbe  air,  be  easily  eliminated  or  neatrnlised.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

Our  busmeas  is  with  tlie  results  of  tbe  visitation,  and  not 
irith  imaginary  physical  causes  or  concomitanta.* 

The  first  and  most  obyioue  of  these  results  was  an  inordinate 
rise  in  wages,  estimated  in  money.  '  The  immediate  effect  of 
tie  plague'  (says  Mr.  Rogers,  and  his  tables  confirm  it,J  '  was 
'  to  double  the  wages  of  labour ;  in  some  districts,  to  raise  the 
*  Tlie  even  beyond  this.'  The  fact  is  already  well  known  in 
history  through  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  which  formed  a  dis- 
tingnishing  feature  in  legislation  under  Edward  III.,  and 
which  embodied  a  series  of  attempts,  as  unsuccessful,  in  all 
probability,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  to  enable  employers  to 
obtain  labour  at  less  than  its  value.  One  curious  mode  in 
wtuch  the  stringency  of  these  Acts  was  eluded  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Rogers. 

'I  seem,'  he  says,  '  to  detect  the  operation  of  the  statute  io  a  faet 
which  I  have  frequently  DOticed  in  the  accounts  after  the  Black 
Death.  Entries  of  paymeots  of  wages  at  certain  rates  are  cancelled, 
and  lower  rates  are  substituted  for  them.  .  .  .  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  changes  point  to  evasionB  of  the  statute,  and  that  perhaps 
tlie  labourer  was  compensated  to  the  full  extent  of  the  previous 
entry,  but  in  some  covert  way,  or  by  some  means  which  would  not 
come  within  the  penalties  of  the  statute.' 

One  other  incidental  circumstance  is  worth  noting.  In  the 
accounts  examined  by  the  Professor,  entries  of  payments  for 
field  Ubour  performed  by  women  are  very  common  before  the 
Black  Death ;  after  it  Aey  become  comparatively  rare,  and 
generally  at  double  the  former  rate.     It  is  open  to  conjecture, 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  pestilence  was  even  more  felt  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England — then  very  thinly  peopled  for  the 
most  part — than  in  more  populous  aad  commercial  districts.  It  was 
one  of  its  characteristics  that  its  severity  was  greatest  in  com- 
psratively  desolate  regions.  The  traditions  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
respecting  it  are  even  more  dismal  than  those  of  France  and  Italy. 
In  secloded  glens  and  sea-coast  tracts,  the  inhabitants  were  all  but 
extenninated.  In  Sweden  it  is  said  that  churches  were  rediscovered 
io  the  forests,  after  not  only  their  parishioners  bad  died  out,  but 
their  existence  had  been  forgotten.  The  legend  of  the  valley  of 
Jnstedal,  near  Bergen,  recounts  that  it  was  filled  at  one  time  with 
people  who  sought  refuge  thore  from  the  '  Great  Deatli '  of  1350  ; 
bat  that  all  died,  except  one  little  gtrl,  who  was  found  in  a  wild 
state,  fluttering  about  like  a  white  ptarmigan,  '  Ripa,'  after  which 
they  named  her !  she  married  afterwards,  and  her  descendants  were 
called  tbe  '  EipaslHgten  '  or  clan-Purmigan. 
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therefore,  whether  one  of  the  greatest  tokens  of  difierenee 
between  oar  rural  economy  and  utat  of  our  continental  n«igh- 
boure  did  not  take  its  origin  in  thia  vieitatioti,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  affected  the  market  for  labour  here  odierwise 
than  there. 

The  next  economical  consequence  of  the  Black  Death — if 
really  propter  hoc  and  not  only  post  hoc — is  rem^kable 
enough.  The  rise  in  money  wa^es  wae  accompanied  by  a 
considerable,  though  irregular,  nse  in  the  money  prices  of 
almost  all  commodities.  This  was  long  ago  remarked  by  his- 
torians.    '  At  first  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  consumers 

*  effected  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  merchants 
'  able  commoditiee :  in  the  second  year  the  prices  rose  with  a 
'  rapidity  and  to  a  height  which  alarmed  the  govemment.' 
According  to  Knyghton,  the  rise  was  fourfold  (Lingard, 
ed.  3.  chap.  3).  Mr.  Sogers'  researches  establish  the  fact 
with  more  particularity.  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
plague,  and  continued  to  the  death  of  Edward  III.  (1348- 
77),  'wheat,'  he  says,  'fell  rarely  below,  the  average,  and 

*  was  sometimes  greatly  above  it.*  The  year  1351  was  one  of 
those  noted  as  of  famine  price  (upwards  of  10«.  the  quarter), 
although  there  were  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  mouths 
to  consume  it.  In  like  manner  the  price  of  live  stock  falls 
considerably  in  the  very  year  of  the  calamity,  but  immediately 
afterwards  rises  above  wnat  it  had  been  before.     This  aug- 

■  mentation  in  the  price  of  articles  of  common  consumption  is 
not  at  first  sight  so  easily  accounted  for  as  that  of  wages ;  nor 
does  the  Proftaeor,  ao  far  as  we  have  noticed,  offer  a  solution. 
The  natural  inference  would  rather  have  been,  that  a  mortality  of 
one  half  the  population  would  reduce  in  proportion  the  area  on 
which  food  was  raised ;  that  the  least  fertile  portion  would  fall 
out  of  cultivation,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  production 
would  diminish,  and  food  become  cheaper.  But  one  circum> 
stance,  we  think,  somewhat  elucidates  this  paradoxical  deamess; 
and  that  isj  the  probable  effect  of  the  plague  on  the  value  of 
the  currency.  If  half  the  population  periled,  the  coin  in  the 
possession  of  each  survivor  was  (on  the  average)  doubled.  No 
doubt  the  foreign  exchanges  would  soon  dispose  of  the  surploa, 
if  the  calamity  was  confined  to  England,  But  all  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  of  the  Continent  suffered  equally ;  and  there- 
fore the  natural  result  would  seem  to  be  much  me  same — for 
a  short  time — aa  that  of  a  large  and  sudden  increase  of  gold 
and  silver. 

These — the  immediate  effects  of  the  greatest  general  mortality 
of  which  substantial  records  exist — were,  of  course,  transitory 
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oat}'.  '  We  learn  fiwm  ootatemp^rwy  xcboBnte,'  says  Mr.  Bogers, 
'  thatpt^ulatton  soon  righted  itself.'  lltere  is  much  simphcitT 
'flhown  hj  tbe  qaaiirt  ohTonidetSjto  borne  bf  whom  reference  u 
here  madC)  in  describiDgj  and  accounting  for,  the  phenomena 
which  occurred  before  their  eyes.  To  quote  from  the  Con- 
tisu&tor  of  William  de  Nangis  (as  modernised  by  M.  Martin, 
in  liis  '  Hidtoire  des  FraD9aia  ') : — 

'Sitdt  qa'elle  ent  coetk,  lea  hommes  et  lea  ffaoimes  qai  restaient  ee 
lurimeiat  ^  resTi ;  lee  Ipouaee  ooiifmvmt  entre  mesnre  par  tout  le 
monde ;  nolltt  ne  demearait  sterile:  on  ne  TOjait  en  toss  lienz  quo 
ienmee  enceintei,  et  beaaconp  eofantaiect  deux,  voire  trois  enfants 
viTBDtB.  Le  moode  fiat  en  qnelqne  eorte  reaotiTel^,  et  devint  comme 
.on  sonvd  &ge.' 

'The  phyaioli^sts  of  the  age,  however,  wbile  they  admitted  the 
miinerical  increase,  averred  tint  the  human  race  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  numb^  of  teeth  always  poaeessed  by  persons  who  had 
been  bom  before  the  visitation  of  the  Black  Death.'  (Vol  i.  p.  301.) 

But  a  third  reeult  of  the  plague,  and  for  a  time  at  least  a 
more  important  one  than  either  of  these,  was  the  very  sin^lar 
change  which  it  introduced  in  the  tenancy  of  land,  and  which, 
80  far  as  we  know,  Professor  Kogere  has  been  the  first  to 
pomt  out.  We  have  seen  that  durmg  the  fourteenth  century, 
up  to  tiiis  time,  the  cultivated  land  of  England  was  occupied 
in  several  different  ways  :  by  the  landowner  himself,  cultivating 
it  ihtough  bailiffs ;  by  tenants  on  long  leases ;  tenants  of  the 
muior,  at  fixed  money  rents,  fines,  and  so  forth ;  by  cottars, 
serfi,  and  the  like,  at  labour  rents,  redeemable  for  the  most 
part  in  money.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  kind  of  holding 
IB  introduced. 

'The  wages  of  labourers,  despite  the  restrictions  placed  apon 
diem  by  the  statute  of  1350,  rose  so  high  that  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  cultivate  by  buliC  .  .  .  Even  the  high  prices  of  wheat 
were  insufficient  to  compensate  the  enhanced  cost  of  labour,  and  the 
eoU^e  (Morton  i  but  this  is  only  one  case)  let  its  land  on  lease,  at 
the  best  possible  terms. 

'  Thew  leases  were  peculiar.  The  tiaA  was  let  with  the  Und, 
eHher  in  whole  or  in  port,  the  rents  being  in  money  or  com.  The 
tenant  on  the  expiry  of  his  lease  was  bound  to  return  the  same 
MBoant  of  seed  com  and  of  live  and  dead  stock  as  he  received,  or 
thair  eetimated  value.  (The  leaeing  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  these 
terms  was  very  common  before  the  plague.)  One  of  the  most 
<""it,i"  resources  of  the  land  is  the  "  firma  vaccarnm."  Cows  were 
let  at  5f.  a-year.  ....  This  kind  of  tenure,  closely  analogous  to 
the  meiairie  of  sonth-westera  Europe,  prevailed  for  a  short  time 
in  England.  It  is  abandoned  about  fifty  years  after  its  conunence- 
meot^  not  indeed  simnltsoeously,  but  generally,  after  such  an  in- 
tcrvtd  from  its  being  adapted  on  any  estate.    Thus,  with  bardly  an 
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exception,  the  Merton  eetates  are  let  on  the  ordinuy  metfaod  of  lease 
for  yean,  at  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cental^.  But 
New  College,  which  persiBted  in  many  of  its  estates  in  carrying  on 
the  old  eyetem  of  cultivating  by  bailiff  till  the  end  of  die  first 
qnarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  does  not  get  out  of  the  land  and 
stock  leasing  till  a  considerable  time  beyond  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury. The  leases  are  all  short,  and  fines  are  unknown.'  (YoLi.p.24.) 

'  A  corporation  could  not  or  would  not  alienate  its  lands.  Hence 
the  estate  was  preserved  intact.  But  a  very  different  set  of  canses 
must  have  operated  upon  the  lands  of  the  feudal  lords.  Thtre  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  were  largely  aUenated  in  tmaU  pareeli. 
Many  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  The  price  of  labour  con- 
tinually rose,  the  price  of  food  continually  fell,  and  hence  the  small 
occupier  became  more  prosperous  and  independent.  The  habito  of 
the  land-owners  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  were  expenslTej  for  the 
nobles  emulated  the  court.  The  rent  of  land  was  very  low,  for  the 
produce  was  worth  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  prodnction.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

Here  we  own  that  we  arrive  at  a  non  plus :  at  one  of  those 
points,  BO  frequently  occurring  in  this  kind  of  inquiry,  ia 
which  we  feel  that  uie  taate  for  generalieatiou  hss  carried  ub 
too  far,  and  that  our  theory,  founded  on  one  set  of  phenomena, 
is  running  counter  to  the  lessons  obviously  deducible  from 
another  set.  If,  for  many  years  after  the  Plague  of  1348, 
lahour  it-as  rising  in  value,  aiui  food  was  getting  cheaper,  and 
rents  coming  to  nothing,  and  the  large  estates  in  course  of 
breaking  up ;  how  came  it  that  the  nobles  under  Bicbard  II., 
who  had  no  resource  save  their  land  or  the  rent  of  it,  were 
able  to  indulge,  so  ae  to  be  remarked  upon  above  other 
nobles,  in  '  expensive  habits*  and  to  '  emuhite  the  court '  ?  and 
how  came  it  that  the  court — which  must  have  been  equally 
composed  of  landowners — was  able  to  set  the  example  ?" 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  advert  in  passing  to  the  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent deductions  which  Malthus  drew,  from  the  evidence  examined 
by  himself,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Englieb  labourer  In  the  four- 
teenth century.  We  do  not  say  that  his  sources  of  informBtion 
were  as  manifold  or  as  accurate  as  those  employed  by  Professor 
Rogers.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  not  to  find  one's  distrust  of 
historical  generalisstions  increased,  when  such  a  comparison  as  this 
between  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  two  acute  observers  respecting 
the  same  serice  of  facts  is  instituted.  Mr.  Malthus's  opinion  was, 
that  the  average  esraings  of  the  labonrer  for  five  hundred  years 
before  his  time  were  more  frequently  below  than  above  a  peck 
of  wheat  a  day,  which  he  regarded  as  the  normal  rate.  That  all 
through  the  fourteenth  century  the  average  was  below  this  amount, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labourer  very  inferior  to  that  which  ob- 
tained daring  the  fifteenth  century.    This  he  attributed  in  great 
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Thus  far,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Refers :  that  Mr.  Hallom's  dictum  that  '  the  insurrection  of 
'  the  Jacquerie  in  France  about  the  year  1358,  had  the  same 
'  charact^  and  resulted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  same 
'  causes,  aa  that  of  the  English  peanants  in  1381/  is  not  well 
founded.  That  England,  Buperficially,  caught  the  infection  of 
rCTolt  from  the  Coutinent — as  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
caught  that  of  the  Reformation,  in.  1830  that  of  political 
chauge — is  likely  enough.  But  the  causes  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  French  and  of  the  English  movements  were 
qnite  different.  The  Jacquerie  was  '  the  desperate  effort  of 
'  excessive  suffering '  produced  not  only  by  evils  in  the  system 
of  social  economy,  but  by  long  and  desolating  war.  Cw  this 
bst  calamity  England  had  uo  experience ;  of  the  former  far 
less  than  France. 

'Hone  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  or  provoked  this 
revolt  accompanied  the  insurrection  of  Tyler  and  his  associates.  In 
ibe  first  place,  the  time;  were,  all  things  considered,  of  unexampled 
I«>sperity.  The  rate  of  wages  had  steadily  progressed.  Corn  was 
eieeedingly  cheap,  wheat  having  been  below  the  average  for  four  or 
fire  years  precediog  the  insurrection  ;  and  there  is  no  better  index 
gf  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  low  price  of  corn. 
Compared  with  the  period'which  followed  the  Plague,  aod  continued 
to  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  during  which  wheat  fell  rarely 
below  the  average,  sod  was  Bomctimes  greatly  above  it ;  the  time 
was  one  of  singular  plenty,  and,  a^  is  clear,  the  general  community 
fully  shared  in  the  abundance  which  prevailed.'    (Tol.  i.  p.  80.) 

>re  have  seen  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  Flt^e  was 
to  render  the  old  system  of  landlords  farming  their  land  through 
a  bailiff  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  deamess  of  labour ;  that 
leases,  which  for  a  time  partook  of  the  metayer  character,  the 
Block  being  let  with  the  land,  began  to  prevail ;  while  rent  by 
service  was  disappearing,  under  pecuniary  commutation.  '  Was 
'  it  not,'  says  Professor  Rogers,  '  an  attempt  to  transmute  the 
'  pecuniary  compensation  into  the  labour-rent,  and  so  revive 

DMuore  (differing  again  from  his  successor)  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  That  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward 
III.'s  reiga  (which  Mr,  Rogers  seems  to  select  as  a  period  of  pros, 
perilj  for  the  lower  classes)  wages  amounted  to  only  half  a  peck  a 
lUy :  a  result  so  low  as  to  excite  his  own  distrust  while  record- 
ing it  That  the  rate  gradually  rose  in  the  following  century  to_  a 
peek,  and  finally  to  two  pecks  or  half  a  bushel ;  which  makes  him 
ftx  the  reign  of  Henry  Til.  as  the  acme  of  the  English  labourer's 
coodition.  Then  followed  a  century  of  deterioration.  (Politieal 
Etmumy,  chap.  iv.  sec.  4.) 

TOt.  CXXVI.   NO.  CCLVII.  F   (^qqqIc 
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'  the  tenures  and  the  labour-prices  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
'  century,  that  led  to  the  insurrection  ?' 

This,  the  Professor  owns,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  sug- 
gested only  as  such.  But  that  something  of  the  kind  did  take 
place  is  probable  enough.  The  land  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  owners;  hut  its  profits  were  gradually  shifting  away 
from  them,  and  becoming  transferred  to  the  labouring  tenant 
Such  a  change  would  hardly  take  place  without  general  efforte, 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes,  to  restrain  it  by  litigation 
or  legislation ;  nor  without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  hold  what  they  had  won. 

'  We  are  told  that  combinfttions  were  entered  into,  and  consider- 
able sums  of  money  subscribed,  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
villeins :  in  short,  to  compare  modern  with  ancient  practices,  that 
a  sort  of  trades'  union  had  been  concocted  and  auatained  by  the 
labourers-  Such  an  organisation  points  to  the  facts  that  the 
grievances  felt  by  tbe  peasantry  were  general,  had  been  borne  for 
some  time  with  impatience,  and  that  communications  passed  freely 
and  fully  between  the  various  malcontents.  The  agents,  in  aU 
likelihood,  were  found  among  some  of  the  priests,  one  of  whom, 
Ball,  attained  great  influence  among  the  peasantry.*    (Tol.  i.  p.  83.) 

'  We  cannot  doubt,'  he  adds  elsewhere,  '  that  the  principal  means 
of  communication  between  the  malcontents  of  separate  regions  was 
found  in  the  itinerant  priests.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  96.) 

We  have  not  apace  to  pursue  any  farther  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Rogers  into  this  very  mteresting  part  of  his  sub- 
ject— the  causes,  extent,  and  consequences  of  the  Cade  and 
Tyler  insurrections.  To  enter  into  them  fully  would  indeed 
exceed  his  limit,  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One 
thing  we  seem  to  apprehend,  though  as  yet,  from  deficiency  of 
materials,  somewhat  obscurely :  that  the  end  of  these  things 
was  the  creation  of  a  large  class  of  peasant  proprietors — the 
famous  yeomanry  of  England.  *  Arable  land,  at  this  time,  was 
'  not  worth  more  than  fifteen  years'  purchase.  .  .  .  By  the 
'  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  tenants  had  acciunulated 
'  capital  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  able  to  supply 
'  stock  from  their  own  resources  in  most  cases,  in  many  others 
*  to  purchase  land,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  under 
'  fee-farm  rents.'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  yeomanry 
fairly  existed,  as  a  class,  before  ibe  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  fif^enth,  they  undoubtedly  constituted  a 
most  characteristic  feature  in  the  society  of  the  age.  It  was 
they  who,  under  such  leaders  of  the  old  aristocracy  as  had 
.  retained  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  vassals,  although 
villenage,  and  service  tenures,  and  indeed  any  substantiat 
dependence  of  tenant  on  lord,  were  well-nigh  out  of  date, 
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[oagbt  out  the  wars  of  Heary  V.  and  YI.  in  France,  and 
tbe  w&r  of  the  Boees.  It  was  they — in  the  first  instance  at 
least — who  reaped  the  benefit,  when  the  deBtniction  of  so 
many  illustrious  lines  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  field  ruined 
even  the  renmant  of  the  old  territorial  oligarchy. 

How  came  it  that  this  great  institution  of  yeoman  ownership, 
estabfiahed  thus  rapidly  in  a  free  country  like  England,  was  so 
ephemeral  ?  How  came  it  that  England  has  not,  nor  has  had 
for  centuries,  notwithstanding  this  beginning,  anything  to  show 
like  the  peasant  proprietorship,  and  subdivision  of  liuid,  of 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  ?  How  came  it  that, 
instead  of  throwing  off  the  almost  nominal  ties  which  still 
connected  them  with  the  ground  landlord,  the  yeomanry  fell 
back  again  into  the  condition  of  a  tenantry  at  rack  rent,  that 
ia,  a  condition  still  more  dependent  than  that  from  which  they 
had  originally  emerged  ?  Professor  Rogers  seems  to  think — if 
we  may  judge  from  some  rather  random  expressions  at  the  end  of 
liis  first  volume,  to  which  we  shall  revert  by-and-bye — that  this 
great  revolution  was  not  effected  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
uid  was  the  consequence  of  '  strict  settlement^,'  introduced  by 
the  lawyers  of  the  Itestoration.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  touched 
on  the  point  more  comprehensively,  as  it  seems  to  us,  thon^ 
iiwom|Metely,  in  his  essay  on  '  the  Black  Death,'  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  peasantry  was  not  a  one-sided  bargain.  Serfs 
haviog  claimed  the  right  to  do  what  they  liked  with  tbeir  labour, 
laadlimls  goon  learned  to  do  what  they  liked  with  their  land.  .  .  . 
Doriog  the  century  which  followed  the  final  victory  of  the  labouring 
eUssea,  the  value  of  land  contiuued  througiiout  at  its  very  lowest 
pobt.  It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
th&t  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  commenced.  .  .  .  Because  it 
required  fewer  hands  and  paid  them  better,  landowners  began  very 
naturally  to  turn  arable  land  by  wholesale  into  pasture  and  to  grow 
wool  instead  of  com.  Because  feeding  sheep  paid  them  better  than 
feeding  such  villein-tenants  as  still  remained  attached  to  the  soil, 
nultitacles  of  these  latter  were  from  time  to  time  uprooted,  aod  in 
iiodem  phrase,  "ejected,"  to  make  room  for  ebeep,  8m;.  Large 
Incta  of  country,  one  aiW  another,  were  enclosed  by  hedges  and 
tained  into  pastnre.' 

Thii  change  had  clearly  commenced  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  Parliament  began,  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  to 
pus  Acts,  as  futile  as  similar  legislation  in  general,  to  prevent 
the  taming  of  ai-able  into  pasture. 

Thus  the  interdict  which  lay  against  the  extension  of  pe^- 
■aat  proprietoTship  in  England  is  partly  accounted  for;,  its 
decay  Knd  final  extirpatioa  arose  fixim   still  more  general 
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causes.  The  principal  of  these  was,  the  attractioD,  in  England 
at  all  events,  of  money  towards  land.  As  a  general  rule,  an 
ioTestment  in  land  returns  less  than  investment  in  commerce 
or  manufacture.  This  is  bo  well  known,  that  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  for  which  land  sells  habitually  represents  as 
interest  somewhat  lower — often  considerably  lower — than  that 
which  is  earned  by  money  otherwise  employed.  The  causes 
which  lead  to  this  result  lie  deep  in  the  social  economy — deep, 
we  may  say,  in  human  nature.  But,  without  now  inveetiga> 
ting  them,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  recognising  the  fact  The 
inevitable  result  is,  that,  if  the  transfer  of  land  is  tolerably  free 
from  difficulties,  the  mtunteoance  of  peasant  proprietorship  is 
impossible.  One  by  one,  the  yeomanry  will  be  tempted,  by 
offers  of  sums  from  which  they  can  draw  greater  pecuniary 
advantage  than  they  can  from  the  land,  to  part  with  their 
holdings  to  the  neighbouring  large  proprietor,  who  can  either 
farm  ue  land  on  a  larger  scale  to  greater  advantage,  or  is 
content— as  so  many  are — to  make  some  sacrifice  of  mere 
gain  to  the  pride  of  extending  his  possessions  ;  or  to  the  newly 
enriched  child  of  commerce,  who  buys  land,  as  he  does  luxuries, 
to  suit  his  fancy. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  value  of  men's  labour 
has  for  some  generations  been  high,  and  its  command  of  the 
precious  met^  exceptionally  great,  this  cause  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  land  in  comparatively  few  hands  is  in  constant 
operation.  There  is  a  constant  transfer  (^  the  soil  (in  merely 
^[ricultiu-al  districts)  from  those  who  only  propose  to  live  by 
cultivating  it,  to  those  who  hold  it  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment, 
or  vanity,  or  power.  It  is  idle  to  allege,  in  the  face  of  this 
leading  fact,  die  circumstance  that  in  portions  of  France  and 
elsewhere  peasant  proprietorship  maintains  itself,  and  morceUe- 
ment,  possibly,  increases.  Those  countries  do  not  possess  similiv 
abundance  of  realised  wealth  available  for  the  purpose  of  large 
purchases ;  and,  if  they  did,  the  habits  of  the  population — so 
deeply  rooted  by  centuries  of  similar  occupancy,  and  so  widely 
different  from  ours — would  oppose  themselves  strongly  to  suui 
investment.  There  are  lai^e  tracts  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental countries  in  which  a  nouveau  riche,  buying  up  the 
lands  of  small  proprietOTS,  instead  of  being  welcomed  and  wor- 
shipped as  he  IS  m  England,  would  be  simply  hostia  hutnani 
generis — one  detested,  opposed,  cheated  in  every  way,  as  a  mo- 
nopolist interloper  among  a  people  of  equals.  The  most 
popular  play  of  many  years  past  on  the  French  stage — '  Nob 
*  bona  Villi^eois,'  owes  great  part  of  its  long-continued  success 
to  its  sharp  hits  at  diese  je^ous,  envious,  uuacconmiodating 
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qnilitiea  of  the  French  peasant.  These  affoni  fair  game  enough. 
Nererlheleas,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  part  of  Jacques  Bon- 
homme'e  eacccBs  in  holding  his  own  against  the  iuvaaion  of 
oUgarchjr  is  not  owing  to  his  obstmate  persistence  in  those  very 
qualities. 

The  case,  to  put  it  shortly,  appears  to  lie  thus : — In  countries 
where  the  land  is  much  Bub(^vided,  there  is  a  tendency,  among 
the  small  proprietors,  to  cling  to  the  posBession  of  land  with 
1  tenacity  more  than  commensurate  with  its  market  value. 
In  oonntries  of  great  commercial  wealth,  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists  ta  give  for  land  more  than  its  market 
nine.  Neither  tendency  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Koaai  which  the  science  of  Political  Economy  assumes,  for 
eooTenience,  as  the  basis  of  its  abstract  reasonings ;  namely, 
that  men  will  shape  their  conduct  in  the  main  by  correct 
estimates  of  pecuniary  profit  and  lose.  Nevertheless,  both  of 
them  exist  and  influence  human  affurs ;  and  to  modify  them 
is  a  work  of  many  generations. 

And  we  cannot  but  observe,  in  llie  advocates  of  peasant 
[RoprietorBhip — of  whom  our  Professor  is  one  of  the  steadiest 
— considerable  inconsistency '  on  one  important  point.  They 
are,  at  the  same  time,  advocates  of  the  freest  possible  transfer 
of  land. 

'  We  owe  the  feet,'  says  Mr.  Rogers,  '  that  the  great  Eoglish 
nation  U  teuanl* at-will  to  a  fewthouaand  landowners,  to  that  device 
of  ev3  times,  a  strict  settlement  We  are  informed  (he  adds, 
itraDgel/  exaggerating  the  extent  of  the  innovation  which  he  con- 
itana)  'that  the  machiDery  which  lias  gradually  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  rural  population  of  England  was  invented  by 
the  nbtlety  of  the  two  lawyers  of  the  Restoration,  Palmer  and 
firidgman.  No  Englishman  who  has  the  courage  to  forecast  the 
destinies  of  his  country  can  doubt  that  its  greatest  danger  lies  in  the 
present  alienation  of  its  people  from  the  soil,  and  in  tiie  future 
ezodoH  of  a  disinterested  peasantry.* 

We  should  have  thought,  for  our  own  parts,  that  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  strict  settlement  might  be  more  accurately 
described  as  follows :  it  places  some  impediment,  more  or  less, 
in  the  way  of  estates  passing  from  the  landed  to  the  commercial 
class ;  it  does  not  prevent  the  subdivision  of  land  into  parcels, 
because  that,  ia  merely  rural  districts,  is  all  but  prevented 
already  by  the  propensity  of  the  rich  for  buying  up  land. 
KoA  one  thing  appears  to  us  all  but  certain :  that  if  the  still 
nibcisting  restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  land  are  removed, 
ud  it  is  rendered  by  legal  reforms  as  transferable  as  a  bill  of 
exchange,  the  effect — however  advantageous  in  other  respects 
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—■will  only  be  to  render  still  more  difficult  the  formation,  or 
the  inuntenance,  of  small  limded  propertieB.  The  additional 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  land  will  be  turned  to  advantage 
by  its  great  engrossers.  A  transfer  may  take  place  firom 
some  impoverished  races  of  landowners  of  the  old  stock  to 
wealthy  capit^ists,  but  no  creation  of  a  '  yeomanry'  is  in  this 
way  posaible. 

Let  us  look  a  little  attentively  at  Mr.  Bright's  scheme  for 
the  r^eneration  of  Ireland,  which  certainly  does  appear  to  us 
to  partake  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  contradictory 
lines  of  reasoning  which  we  have  above  indicated.  Mr.  Bright 
would  have  the  State  acquire,  by  fair  means,  tlte  ownership  of 
(say)  half  the  land  of  the  great  proprietors  of  that  country,  in 
order  to  establish  small  landowners  in  their  place.  In  this 
way,  he  supposes,  peace,  and  progress,  and  security  of  pro- 
perty might  be  ensured.  But  suppose  these  desirable  olgectfl 
attained ;  what  next  ?  Surely  an  influx  of  capital  in  search  of 
employment,  and  also  an  immigration  of  wealthy  persons  in 
search  of  landed  investments,  into  Ireland.  The  new  peasant 
proprietary  would  be  beset  with  handsome  offers  to  purchase 
their  estates  with  sums  for  which  they  could  obtiun,  elsewhere, 
better  interest  than  the  annual  produce  of  those  estates.  They 
would  cert^nly  yield  to  the  temptation  ;  unless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, what  is  most  improbable,  that  the  ingrained  passion  for 
the  maintenance  of  landed  ownership,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  a  disturbing  cause  in  economical  speculation,  had 
already  had  time  to  develop  itself  in  the  class  in  question. 
The  result  therefore  would  simply  be  the  absorption,  more  or 
less  rapid,  of  the  small  properties  in  large  cues ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  set  of  territorial  magnates  instead  of  Ae 
old  ones.  Unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Bright  were  to  complete  his 
measure  by  an  agrarian  law,  prohibiting  the  accumulation  of 
land ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  great  doctrine  that  land 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  alienable  as  possible  ?  Is  that  great 
doctrine  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  pull  down  a  territorial 
oligarchy,  and  then  to  be  abandoned  again  in  order  to  build  up 
artificially  a  territorial  democracy  ? 

But  we  must  apologise  for  this  digression.  Our  business  h 
not  with  Mr.  Bright's  future  free  peasantry,  but  with  the 
socage  tenants  and  villeins  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whom, 
following  the  guidance  of  Professor  Sogers,  we  have  safely 
landed  at  that  step  in  their  history  when  the  great  insti- 
tntion  of  the  English  yeomanry— half  real,  h^  fabtdous— 
was  just  expanding  into  life,  and  calling  with  itself  i"*" 
existence  the  turbubnt,  flourishing,  '  merry '  £ngland  of  *!>* 
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HoBses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  ■  The  curtain  had  fallen  over 
this  imDflitorj  BOene  long  years  before  the  BeformatioD,  to 
which  tiie  change  is  sometimeB,  with  little  historical  accuracy, 
attributed.  Wnen  it  will  rise  again  over  a  sinular  Bcene — the 
ifleal,  at  Hiaa  moment,  of  bo  many  of  onr  best  thinkers,  and  the 
refnse  «f  their  minds  from  the  contemplation  of.  the  half- 
pletfiaric,  half-starved  commnnity  in  which  we  now  dwell — 
we  are  not  the  prophets  to  anticipate.  Only  one  thing  appears 
to  DB  tolerably  clear :  that  the  ^vision  of  land  into  small  pro- 
palies  will  arrive  together  with  the  division  of  commercial 
wealth  between  many  owners,  and  not  before.  Believers  in 
thetiieoTTof  co-operation  may  see  in  their  favourite  project 
the  Btdntnm  of  the  problem.  And  they  have  at  least  this 
advantage;  they  have  a  distinct  future  before  their  eyes, 
whedter  ever  to  be  realised  or  not.  All  other  speculators  on 
the  temdQation,  or  improvement,  of  the  strangely  and  increas- 
ingly artificial  society  in  which  we  now  exist,  seem  to  us  to 
ha»e  DO  definite  prospect  at  ail,  and  merely  to  dream  on — like 
rae  of  Dickens'  most  famous  diaracters — in  continual  con- 
Kionsnesfi  that  what  is  is  not  for  iUte  beet,  and  continual  trust 
^  'something  will  turn  up.' 
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enhance  his  general  reputation,  while  they  hring  before  ns  a 
mind,  aingalarly  devoted  to  abstract  stacUes,  and  ain^olarly 
giiled  witn  the  power  of  illuminating  them  and  rendering  them 
attractive.  They  serve  also  to  show  clearly  the  relation  which 
his  speculations  bore  to  the  previous  Scottish  philosophy  against 
which  they  were  a  reaction.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
we  propose  mainly  to  consider  them  at  present  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  detailed  review  of  his  lectures  on  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  paper  to  fix 
his  position  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  and  to  offer  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  him  in  both  capacities.  The  powers  exhibited  in  these 
'  Remains '  and  in  the  '  Institntes  of  Metaphysic,'  seem  to  us 
to  demand  a  more  general  acknowledgment  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

In  the  introductory  notice,  prefixed  to  the  volumes  of 
'  Kemains,'  written  by  Professor  Lushington,  with  much  taste 
and  graceful  feeling,  we  learn  the  few  particulars  of  Professor 
Femer's  life  deserving  to  be  recorded.  He  was  bom  into  an 
intellectual  and  literary  circle.  His  grandfather  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  amit  was  the  well-known 
authoress  of  '  Marriage,'  '  Destiny,'  and  '  The  Inheritance. 
Professor  Wilson  was  his  uncle,  and  was  afterwards  connected 
with  him  by  still  closer  ties.  He  may  be  said  to  have  come 
by  birthright,  therefore,  into  the  poBsession  of  much  that  was 
characteristic  and  valuable  in  the  old  intellectual  life  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  influence  of  this  inheritance  ia  very  obvious  in 
some  features  of  his  own  intellectual  culture.  He  was  bom  in 
1808,  and  received  hb  early  education  in  the  Manse  of  Rath- 
well,  Dumfriesshire.  Here,  too,  he  was  fortunate.  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Ruthwell  was  one  of  many  Scottish  clergymen  who,  while 
not  learned  in  any  special  manner,  are  yet  full  of  the  mental 
vigour  and  vivacity  which  learning  does  not  always  pve.  He 
was  the  originator  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
He  was  also  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  gave  some  of  the 
fruits  of  hia  observations  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  interesting 
volumes  on  the  '  Seasons.'  In  the  family  of  this  clergyman 
there  was  first  awakened  in  Mr.  Ferrier's  mind  the  lively  in- 
terest and  affection  which  he  never  lost  for  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poets  in  general ;  he  often  spoke  in  later  life  of  the 
new  source  of  delight  then  opened  to  him  in  these  authors. 
He  afiberwards  attended  the  Bdinburgh  High  School,  and  was 
for  some  time  domiciled  with  Dr.  Bumey  at  Greenwich.  He 
then  went  to  the  Edinburgh  University  for  two  sessions,  from 
1825  to  1827,  and  finally  to  Oxford,  which  he  entered  as  s 
fellow-commoner  of  Magdalen,  and  where  he  took  the  degree 
0fB.A.i»I831.  „.„„,G008lc 
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Up  to  this  period  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  specially 
interested  in  metaphysical  studies.  Edinburgh  had  lost  Dr. 
ThomaB  Brown  in  1820,  and  had  not  yet  gained  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Oxford  had '  not  begun  to  develop  that  philoso- 
jdiical  earnestness  which  in  recent  years  has  marked  its 
schools.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  Oxford  exercised 
any  definite  intellectual  influence  on  Professor  Ferrier.  He 
had  imbibed  his  love  for  the  Latin  poets  before  he  went  there, 
and  his  devotion  to  Grreek  Philosophy  was  an  afler-growth 
with  which  be  never  associated  his  Magdalen  studies.  To 
one  who  visited  the  collie  with  him  many  years  afterwards, 
and  to  whom  he  pointed  out  with  admiration  its  noble  walks 
and  trees,  his  associations  with  the  place  seemed  to  be  mainly 
those  of  amusement.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  few  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  Magdalen  would  have  afterwards  re- 
cognised him  in  the  laborious  student  at  St.  Andrews,  who 
for  weeks  together  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  study ; 
and  yet,  to  all  who  knew  him  well,  there  was  nevertheless  a 
clear  connexion  between  the  gay  gownsman  and  the  hard- 
working Professor. 

His  love  of  metaphysical  research  seems  to  have  increased 
rajudly  aA«r  his  return  to  Edinburgh  and  his  settlement  there 
■a  an  advocate  in  1832.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  although  he 
had  not  yet  attained  his  final  position  in  the  University  aa 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metai^ysics,  was  now  in  the  full 
spring  of  his  philosophical,  activity.  His  famous  review  of 
Cousin's  '  Cours  de  Philosophie '  had  appeared  in  this  Journal 
in  1829,  and  his  not  less  significant  article  on  the  '  Philo- 
'  sophy  of  Perception '  saw  the  light  exactly  a  year  later.  It 
was  soon  after  the  publication  of  these  articles  that  Ferrier 
made  the  acquaintance  of  their  author,  and  very  soon  their  in- 
timacy '  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,'  which  '  continued 
'  thoroughly  cordial  and  affectionate,  both  in  agreement  and  in 
*  difference  on  philosophical  questions.'  To  this  friendship 
appears  to  have  been  owmg  that  interest  in  metaphysical  studies 
vhich  was  destined  to  become  such  an  absorbing  passion  with 
Professor  Ferrier.  It  is  true  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Heidel- 
berg and  studied  the^  for  some  time ;  but  whatever  points  of 
affinity  may  be  discovered  between  his  later  speculations  and 
G-erman  Thought,  there  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  period  he 
was  much  affected  by  the  course  of  this  Thought.  He  himself 
says  that  his '  Philosophy  is  Scottish  to  the  very  core,'  and 
'  that   it  owed  nothing  to  Germany.'     In  the  same  essay  " 

*  'Appendix  to  Institutes  of  Metapbysic,'  originally  publi.^hed 
under  the  title  of '  Scottish  Philosophy,  the  Old  and  the  New.' 
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in  which  be  b»jb  tins,  he  speaks  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hfunilton  as 
the  thinks  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  ;'  and  in  his  e»t\y 
metaphyaical  articles  there  are  m&uj  indicatioiiB  of  the  BMue 
fact,  even  while  opposing  himself  most  strongly  to  Sir  WilHua 
Hamilton's  views.  '  He  has  taught  those  who  stndy  him,*  be 
says  '  to  think,  and  he  must  stand  the  consequences,  whether 
'  they  think  in  unison  with  himself  or  not.  We  conceive, 
'  however,  that  even  those  who  differ  from  him  most,  would 
'  readily  own,  that  to  his  instructive  disquisitions  they  were 

*  indebted  for  at  least  one  half  of  all  that  they  know  of  phi- 

•  loaophy.'*  The  speculative  activil^thns  awakened  in  Ferrier 
did  not  immediat^y  bear  fruit.  The  next  five  years  wet« 
chiefly  years  of  ailent  growth,  during  which  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  later  convictions.  *  Taught  to  think* 
by  Sir  William  Hunilton,  he  no  doubt  gradually  passed  — 
although  we  have  no  indication  of  the  manner  in  whioh  he 
did  so — from  the  attitude  of  a  disciple  to  that  of  a  critio  and 
finally  of  an  opponent.  It  is  one  of  the  services  of  a  great  and 
energetic  intellect  that  it  not  only  makes  disciples  but  excites 
independent  thoughtfulness,  and  this  without  any  of  the  aliena- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  smaller  minds  attends  the  severing  of 
intellectual  ties. 

But  the  young  Scotch  Advocate,  during  those  years,  wm 
not  only  busy  whetting  his  intellect  E^;ainBt  metapbysioal  pro- 
blems ;  he  was,  moreover,  enthusiastically  cultivating  the 
general  fields  of  literature.  Every  one  who  has  looked  into 
his  metaphysical  writings  is,  perhaps  first  of  all,  struck  with  the 
finish  of  their  literary  form.  Those  who  may  attach  to  them 
no  other  value,  at  least  acknowledge  with  what  clear  vigour 
and  fine  expressiveness  they  always  convey  his  meaning.  And 
the  fact  is.  Professor  Ferrier  was  always  more  than  the  Msta- 
pbyeioian.  To  the  last  his  interest  in  literature  was  almost 
equal  to  his  interest  in  philosophy.  He  had  a  pure  delight  in 
it  for  its  own  sake,  and  especially  in  English,  German,  and 
Latin  poetry.  Of  French  literature  he  knew  comparatively 
little,  and  even  French  metaphysics  did  not  much  interest 
him ;  its  analytic,  psychological  character  presented  but  few 
attractions  in  comparison  with  the  higher  nights  of  G-erman 
Thought,  fiut  from  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Heidelberg, 
in  1834,  he  studied  German,  and  especially  German  poetry, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Its  marvellous  freshness  and 
exuberant  power  seized  him  with  something  of  the  wild  delist 
which   they  have  for   the   German   student,  and  the   poetic 
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impulse  he  derived  from  it  never  died  away.  It  was  in  tluti 
form  ratlter  ^an  by  its  metaphjrsicA  that  Germany  first  af- 
fected hiin.  Among  his  first  contributions  to  '  Blackwood's 
*  Magazine,'  were  4wo  tranelationa  from  the  Gennan — a  trans- 
lation  of  Tieck'a  '  Pietro  d'Abano '  and  of  Deinhardstein'a 
'  Picture  of  Danae,'  of  the  latt«r  of  which  a  specimen  ig  given 
at  the  end  of  the  second  of  the  volumes  of '  Remains.'  Other 
literary  arricles,  and  especiatlT  a  Review  of  '  Miss  Barrett's 
'  Poems,'  show  how  freshly  be  kept  alive  bis  poetic  sympatliies, 
and  bow  vividly  they  responded  to  the '  subtlest  tonoh  of  all 
'  true  poetry.'  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  when  Sir 
Edward  Bidwer  Lytton  (now  Lord  Lytton)  published  his 
'Translation  of  Schiller's  Ballads,'  he  dedicated  them  to 
Professor  Ferrier,  with  whom  he  had  frequently  coireeponded 
regarding  bis  task,  and  to  whose  *  critical  judgment  and  skill 
'in  detecting  the  finer  ehades  of  meaning  in  the  original' 
he  acknowledges  bis  obligations. 

His  first  public  esnay  m  philosophy  appeared  in  a  series  of 
papers  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  during  the  years  1838  and 
1839,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
'  Consciousness.'  This  essay  is  republished  in  the  '  Remains,' 
and  marks  the  first  definite  stage  in  his  philosophical  develoiH 
ment.  Although  bearing  traces  of  juvenility,  it  is  eminentlT 
worthy  of  study,  while  it  myes  the  significant  key  to  all  hia 
subsequent  speculations.  tVe  shall  ezaoiine  it  farther  on;  in 
the  meantime  it  will  be  well  to  run  out  the  brief  thread  of 
his  personal  bistory,  and  so  to  keep  together  our  remarks  on 
hie  philosophical  position  and  character. 

In  1842,  Professor  Ferrier  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Civil  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  no 
special  record  of  his  work  in  this  chair,  which  was  looked  upon 
at  that  time  mainly  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  more  import- 
ant professorship.  In  session  1844-5,  during  Sir  Wuliam 
Hamilton's  severe  illness,  Mr.  Ferrier  acted  as  his  substitute, 
and  taught  the  class  of  logic  and  metaphysics  for  some  time ; 
his  zeal  and  success  in  the  discharge  of  this  task  are  warmly 
acknowledged  by  Sir  William  in  a  testimonial  given  to  Mr. 
Ferrier  when  applying  for  a  chair  in  another  university.  In 
1845  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Poli- 
tical Economy  at  St  Andrews,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
death.  He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  a  philosophical  chair  in 
Edinburgh ;  first,  on  the  resignation  of  his  uncle.  Professor 
Wilson,  in  1852,  and  again  in  1856,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  but  on  both  occasions,  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  irrespective  of  the   merits  of  the  candidates. 
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determined  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  his  name  and  his 
immediate  indnence  as  a  teacher  are  destined  to  be  preemi- 
nentlj  associated  mth  St  Andrews. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  St.  Andrews  that  the 
train  of  thought  developed  in  the  '  InstituteB  of  Metaphysic ' 
took  fall  possession  of  his  mind.  At  first  liis  lectures  had  been 
in  the  usual  manner,  chiefly  critical  and  expository  of  the 
various  schemes  of  mental  and  moral  pliilosophy ;  but  for  some 
years  he  devoted  himself,  in  his  chair  as  well  as  in  his  study, 
to  the  working  out  of  the  definite  system  of  speculation  con- 
tained in  the  '  Institutes.'  He  also  frequently  corresponded 
with  his  friends  on  the  subject  which  en^rely  engrossed  him ; 
and  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  De  Quincey,  who  re- 
garded him  as  '  the  metaphysician  of  highest  promise  among 
'  his  contemporaries  in  England  or  Scotland,'  is  an  admirably 
clear,  if  somewhat  hardly  compacted,  epitome  of  his  system. 
The  Institutes  reached  a  second  edition  in  1856 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  the  remarkable  pamphlet,  to  which  we 
have  idready  alloded,  entitled  '  Scottish  Philosophy,  the  Old 
*  and  die  New.'  This  pamphlet  was  in  reply  to  various  criti- 
cisms which  his  work  had  provoked,  and  there  is  none  of  his 
writings  marked  by  a  more  incisive  and  masterly  vigour.  Its 
publication  immediately  followed  his  rejection  for  the  chair  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  smart  of  his  failure, 
no  less  than  the  feeling  that  his  views  had  been  unfairly  repre- 
sented by  some  of  his  critics,  contributed  to  give  pungency  to 
its  pages.  The  editors  of  the  '  Remains '  have  withdrawn 
certain  parts  of  it  on  republication.  He  would  probably  have 
approved  of  such  a  course  himself.  For  while  he  was  an  un- 
sparing opponent  where  he  thought  he  had  been  uniturly 
treated,  or  that  his  philosophical  honour  was  at  stake,  he  yet 
readily  forgot  occasions  of  controversy  when  past,  and  the 
bitterness  which  too  often  springs  from  them. 

From  this  period  he  had  no  thoughts  of  leaving  St.  Andrews, 
to  which  he  had  become  warmly  attached.  He  found  all  his 
happiness  in  his  work  there  and  in  the  society  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Professor  Lushington  has  well  described  his 
work  and  mode  of  life  at  this  time : — 

'  His  iKboars  as  a  profeseor,'  he  snys,  '  were  prompted  by  unsparing 
energy ;  they  were  rewarded  by  one  of  the  truest  evidences  of  merit, 
the  devoted  sympathy  and  attachment  of  his  pupils.  To  stimulate 
their  minds  to  philosophic  thought,  to  lead  them  to  iusigbt  rather 
than  tenacity  of  coDviction,  and  empower  them  to  think  for  tbem- 
selves, — this,  as  the  steady  principle  of  his  endesTOars,  is  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  his  lectures,  and  undeviatingly  ruled  Iiis  [iractice.    In 
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lU  matters  of  college  bnsmess  his  sound  jadgment  &nd  vigorouB  good 
sense  were  acknowledged  and  looked  up  to  by  his  colleagues.  His 
students  Telt  aare  that  there  was  not  ooe  among  their  professors  to 
whose  generous  consideration  of  their  feelings  they  might  mora  con- 
fidently trust,  or  whose  resolute  assertioa  of  all  that  was  due  to  bis 
own  office  they  must  more  implicitly  respect.  They  revered  him  aa 
a  gaide  to  truth  and  wisdom,  they  loved  him  as  an  elder  friend  and 
fbUoiT-Ubourer. 

'His  devotion  to  contemplative  study  was  so  persistent  and  ab- 
Hrbing  that  he  was  seldom  induced  to  leave  his  home  in  St.  Andrews 
for  excursions  to  any  distant  quarters.  His  friends  both  in  Scotland 
ud  England  had  often  to  regret  the  rareness  of  the  visits  which  he 
])ud  them,  not  only  on  their  own  occonnt,  but,  as  they  believed,  for 
hit  sake  also.  For  they  could  not  repress  within  them  the  strong 
penuasion  that  the  intensity  of  his  solitary  labours  in  search  of 
tmlh  was  wearing  him  out  ;  and  that  whenever  he  could  be  induced 
to  intermit  the  restless  mental  exercise,  usually  carried  on  far  into 
the  morning  hours,  such  relaxation  must  prove  beneficial  to  his 
general  health.  But  for  bim  philosophy  had  deeper  charms  than  for 
most  even  of  laborious  and  meditative  inquirers.  The  "  difficult 
"sir"  which  surrounds  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  speculation,  ez- 
hsiuting  to  common  travellers  in  that  high  region,  was  to  bim  as 
the  daily  breath  of  life.  Those  among  his  acquaintance  for  whom 
snch  abetruser  pursuits  had  no  attraction,  could  not  but  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  largeness  of  mind  and  heart  which  enlivened  his 
social  intercourse,  which  sought  for  no  display,  but  manifested  itself 
ui  the  readiness  with  which  he  entered  alike  into  the  common 
hniiness  and  recreation  of  every-day  life,  and  into  all  general  topics 
of  rational  interest.  The  most  devoted  of  all  students,  he  was  the 
last  oian  to  whom  any  one  who  knew  him,  or  even  casually  met  him, 
could  have  thought  of  applying  the  description  of  "pedant."  Id 
mixed  company,  bis  graceful  courtesy,  his  rich  and  genial  humour, 
ind  the  fine  unstrained  benignity  which,  being  heart-deep,  inspired 
bis  whole  manner,  secured  general  admiration  and  goodwill.  There 
was  hardly  a  social  meeting  at  St.  Andrews  at  which  his  presence, 
expected  or  unexpected,  would  not  have  been  welcomed  with 
genuine  gladness ;  nor  could  any  subject  be  mooted  on  which  his 
liews,  however  unobtrusively  expressed,  would  not  have  been 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention,' 

Frofessor  Ferrier  seemed  naturally  of  a  healthy,  if  not 
strong,  coDstitution.  He  was  well  knit  in  &ame  and  had  a 
clear,  vigorous,  and  even  joyous  expression  of  countenance,  in 
which  tne  lines  of  intellectual  decision  and  severe  thought- 
fubess  were  always  marked,  but  which  bore  no  trace  of  wear 
or  overwork  untU  long  after  he  had  settled  in  St  Andrews. 
Frmn  the  time  of  his  settlement  there,  however,  he  lived  a  far 
too  studious  and  sedentary  life.  With  unabated  ardour  he 
consumed  the  midnight  oil  through  the  long  winter  months, 
and  even  summer,  save  in  some  hours  of  unusual  warmth  and 
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brightness,  seldom  drew  him  from  the  attractioiis  of  his  study. 
His  health  began  to  suffer  from  this  mode  of  life ;  and  soon 
after  1856  his  nieDds  noticed  with  anxiety  a  difficulty  he  had 
in  breathing  after  any  unusual  exercise,  such  as  that  of 
ascending  a  staircase.  Still,  saving  a  growing  disinclination 
to  physical  exertion,  he  continued  the  even  tenor  of  his  life 
and  studies  to  the  beginning  of  winter  in  1861,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  violent  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  From 
this  attack  he  recovered  and  continued,  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption, his  professional  labours,  and  even  the  prosecution  of 
his  '  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,'  which  he  had  begun,  a 
few  years  before,  on  a  more  systematic  plan.  '  Those  who 
'  conversed  with  him  after  this  date  on  his  favourite  topics 
'  were  aware  that  his  subtlety  and  penetrating  energy  of 
'  thought  were  as  vivid  as  ever.  But  his  physical  system  had 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  rallied,  and,  hence- 
forward, he  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid.  Gradually,  his 
strength  decayed  and  the  symptoms  of  weakness,  attending 
heart  affection,  assumed  a  threatening  form.  During  these 
closing  years  lie  ceased  in  some  degree  to  vex  himself  with 
those  philosophical  problems  which  had  been  such  an  absorbing 
interest  to  him;  he  lost  something  of  his  keen  relish  for 
abstract  discussion ;  and  his  old  love  of  literature  came  back 
upon  him  with  new  freshness.  He  reverted  to  the  Iiatin 
poets,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  once  more  read  through 
Virgil 

'He  spoke  of  death,'  says  Profesaor  Lushington,  'with  entire 
fearlessness,  and  though  there  was  nothing  new  to  those  who  knew 
bim  best,  it  impressed  their  minds  »t  this  time  more  vividly  than 
ever.  The  lew  they  dared  to  hope  for  his  life  being  proionged,  the 
more  their  love  and  regard  were  deepened  by  hia  tender  thoughtful' 
nesB  for  others,  and  the  kindliness  which  annihilated  all  absorbing 
concern  for  himself.  In  many  little  cfaarRcteristic  touches  of  humour, 
frankness,  beneficence,  beautiful  gratitude  for  any  slight  help  or 
attention,  his  truest  and  best  nature  seemed  to  come  out  all  the 
more  freely ;  he  grew,  as  it  were,  more  and  more  entirely  himself 
indeed.  If  ever  a  man  was  trae  to  philosophy,  or  a  man's  philo- 
sophy true  to  him,  it  was  so  with  Ferrier  during  all  the  time  when 
he  looked  death  in  the  face  and  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.' 

Another  friend  *  who  saw  much  of  him  at  this  time,  says : — 

'  The  strength  and  patience  of  his  character,  and  buoyant  energy 

and  varied  activity  ofbis  mind,  werenever  more  conspicuons.  We  had 

many  earnest  conversations, — for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  reason 

BO  inquisitive  and  reflective  as  Professor  Farrier's  had  pondered 


*  Principal  TuUocb  of  St.  Andrews. 
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macb  OD  the  sabjeot  of  religion.  He  wsb  tmable  to  feel  mnch  in- 
tereet  Id  Kay  of  its  popolar  forms,  but  he  had  a  moet  intense  iotereBt 
in  ita  great  mysteries,  and  a  thorough  reverence  for  its  truths,  when 
these  were  not  disfigured  by  BQperstitidD  or  fornialiam.  His  large 
iLoughtfuliiesa  made  htm  indifferent  to  minor  matters,  which  to 
niny  minds  represent  so  much  of  religion,  and  he  had  perhaps  too 
Tehement  a  dislike  to  certain  aspects  of  pietistic  activity;  bnt  he 
Iisd  true  religious  impulses,  and  Christian  truth,  expressed  in  a 
miiily,  straightforward,  and  unezaggerated  manner,  always  im~ 
pressed  him.  He  was  open  to  the  light  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come;  but  he  also  felt  that  there  was  much  regarding  which 
we  must  be  content  here  to  remain  in  darkness,  and  to  await  the 
lolQtion  of  the  future,  .  .  .  There  was  a  singular  depth  and  im- 
movableness  in  bis  cheerful  patience.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
him  complain,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  great  languor  and  pain.  He 
might  give  utterance  to  a  half-plnjful,  half-grim  expression  regard- 
ing his  sufierings,  but  be  never  seemed  to  think  there  was  anything 
strange  in  them,  anything  that  he  should  not  bear  calmly  as  a  man 
ind  as  a  Christian.  Neither  did  he  say  much  of  unfinished  work 
which  he  might  have  done,  although  such  work  bad  been  formerly 
much  in  his  heart.  He  expressed  few  regrets,  he  spoke  of  no  ft^ars. 
He  looked  heroically  yet  humbly  into  the  future,  and  did  such  work 
u  he  could  with  interest  and  diligence  to  the  end.  On  the  very 
day  before  his  final  seizure,  I  believe,  he  was  in  hia  library,  as  was 
bis  Boat,  busy  among  his  books.' 

He  died  on  the  llth  of  June  1864. 

In  briefly  reYiewing  Professor  Ferrier's  position  as  a  philo- 
sopher, we  are  led  back  to  his  early  essay — an  '  Introduction 
'  to  the  Philosophy  of  ConBciougneaa.'  This  essay,  as  we  have 
already  eaid,  gives  the  key  to  bis  general  course  of  specu- 
lation, and  begins  his  life-long  opposition  to  the  old  Scottish 
philosophy.  At  first  he  attacked  \t&  method  and  general  char 
racter;  then  he  advanced  to  attack  its  special  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, and  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
higher  doctrine.  This  more  developed  Btage  in  his  line  of 
thought  is  marked  by  the  'Institutes  of  Metaphysic'  His 
final  stage  is  markedby  the  'Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,* 
in  which  he  applies  his  general  principles  to  the  exposition  of 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  phase  of  past  speculation. 
Hie  own  ideas  constantly  reappear  in  this  exposition;  and  he 
beoame  an  historical  critic  chiefly  because  he  believed  in  the 
virtue  of  these  ideas  to  illuminate  and  render  intelligible  the 
course  of  Greek  philosophy.  Throughout  his  succesaive  writ- 
ings there  will  be  found  to  be  a  natural  connexion  and 
or^iic  growth  of  thought  which  we  will  endeavour  to  exhibit. 

1,  It  was  a  favourite  point  in  the  old  Scottish  Philosophy 
that  it  ha^  applied  the  scientific  or  inductive  method  to  the 
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study  of  mind.  Beid,  Stewart  and  Brown — differing  as  the 
latter  does  in  so  many  respects  from  his  predecessors— unite  in 
the  importance  which  they  attach  1o  this  method,  and  the  value 
of  the  results  to  which  they  suppose  it  to  lead.  According  to 
Beid  the  human  mind  is  a  '  fabric,  curious  and  wondeilul,' 
which  we  can  only  understand  by  a  careful  examination  of  its 
several  parts.  '  All  that  we  know  of  the  body  is  owing  to 
'  anatomical  dissection  and  observation,  and  it  must  be  by  an 

*  anatomy  of  the  mind  that  we  can  discover  its  powers  and 

*  principles.'*  Stewart  is  full  of  the  same  comparison  between 
physical  and  mental  science.  As  the  former  was  rescued  by 
Bacon  from  irrelevant  inquiries  regarding  the  '  substance  of 
'  matter,' '  the  mode  of  its  creation,'  and  the  '  efficient  causes 
'  of  its  changes,'  so  he  conceived  that  Dr.  Beid  had  done  emi- 
nent service  to  the  latter  by  fixing  obser\'ation  on  the  mere 
facts  of  mind,  the  character  of  its  various  faculties  and  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  turning  attention  away  from  all 
purely  metaphysical  questions : — 

'  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  owa  mind,'  he 
says, '  they  appear  to  be  so  complicated,  and  so  infinitely  diversiBed, 
that  it  seema  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  pro- 
spect clears  up  ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  first,  to  be 
too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties, 
or  of  simple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action.  Uliese  faculties 
and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the 
same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  in- 
vestigate in  physics  hold  in  that  branch  of  science.'  ^ 

From  Dr.  Brown,  on  this  subject,  tt  is  almost  needless  to 
quote.  He  disregarded  the  more  cautious  langu^eof  his  pre- 
decessors, and  identified  the  study  of  mind  ana  matter  as  bodi 
alike  objects  of  purely  physical  investigation  :  — 

'That  which  perceives'  (he  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Fenier, 
as  containing  '  the  whole  substance '  and  <  scientific  method '  of 
his  philosophy),  '  is  a  part  of  nature  as  truly  as  the  objects  of  per- 
ception which  act  on  it,  and  as  a  part  of  nature  is  itself  an  object  of 
invettigation  purely  physical.  It  is  known  to  us  only  in  the  suc- 
oessive  changes  which  constitute  the  variety  of  our  feelings  ;  but  the 
regular  sequence  of  these  changes  admits  of  being  traced,  like  the 
regularity  which  we  are  capable  of  discovering  in  the  successive 
orgunio  changes  of  our  bodily  frame.'  {Physiology  of  Ike  Mind,  pp.  1, 2.) 

Professor  Ferrier  had  not  only  no  sympathy  with  this  sort  of 

"  Reid's  'Inquiry,'  p.  I. 

t  Stewart's  '  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,' 
pp.  9,  iO. 
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lui|uage  and  the  vaunted  metliod  which  it  described,  but  he 
mnae  both  the  subject  of  unHparing  ridicule.  All  the  first  and 
beet  half  of  his  early  eaSHy  is  a  bold  and  sparkling  polemic 
against  any  supposed  analogy  between  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Physical  Science.  The  Scotch  Philosopher,  he  says,  is  like  the 
'  analytic  poulterer,'  who  slew  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg&  Leave  mind  to  its  natural  workings,  and  how  marvellous 
ue  they,  but  cut  into  it  with  the  inductive  knife,  and  its  estatce 
disappears  in  the  process.  Look  at  what  are  called  the  'mental 
'ficolliea'  on  'me  dissecting  table  of  Dr.  Brown,'  and  see 
how  *  Hiupeless  and  extinct '  they  have  become.  You  can 
never  find  a  true  philosophy  of  man  in  this  way.  '  Science 
'  may  indeed  play  with  words,  and  pass  before  us  a  plausible 
'  rotation  of  "faculties."'  She  may  mtroduce  the  casual  nexut 
into  thought,  and  call  the  result '  association.'  But  the  man 
hims^ie  not  to  be  found  in  this  '  calculating  machine.'  For 
man  is  a  *  living  aoul,'  and  not  a  mere  dead  mass  of '  facultieB.' 
He  is  not  mere  '  mind  '  any  more  than  matter.  It  is  not  any 
aspect  OF  faculty  of  mind,  but  consciongneBS  or  personality 
vhich  constitutes  his  true  being;  and  this  element  of  con- 
KiOQEnesE  is  quite  distinct  from  mere  mind.  Bo  you  say  that 
they  are  not  distinct?  that '  I'  and  'mind*  are  identical,  only 
that  the  knowing  subject  and  the  known  object  are  here  one 
and  the  same  P  Then  Ferrier  answers, — you  have  equally 
given  up  the  assumed  analogy  upon  which  your  whole  philoso- 
phical method  rests.  For  it  mind  be  the  '  Ego,'  if  it  oe  self- 
coDscioHB,  then  you  have  here  something  quite  separating  it 
from  matter.  Matter  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  changes ;  mind 
is  also  a  series  of  changes ;  but,  moreover,  it  is  consciout  of  its 
changes,  and  this  is  a  fact  entirely  new  and  different  from  aoy 
thing  in  matter.  And  so  the  professed  analog  between  matter 
and  mind  as  objects  of  scientific  investigation  breaks  down, 
Bnt  according  to  lum  there  is  nothing  in  a  mere  '  state  of  mind 
any  more  thaji  there  is.  in  '  states  of  matter,'  to  countenance 
the  presumption  that  it  should  take  cc^|;msaiioe  of  its  own 
operations.  '  A  priori,  there  is  no  more  groand  for  supposing 
'  that  "  reason,"  "  feeling,"  "  passion,"  and  "  states  of  mind  * 
'  whatsoever,  should  be  conscious  of  themselves,  than  that 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere 
^oold.  Mind,  endow  it  with  as  much  reason  as  you  please, 
18  still  perfectly  conceivable  as  existing  in  alL  its  varying 
moods,  witliout  being,  at  the  same  tune,  at  all  consoions 
of  them.       Many  creatures    are    rational    without    being 
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It  ma;  be  rejoined  that  consdoiunesB  is  nothing  but  an 
additional  fact  or  qualit?  of  mind  found  in  man — an  element 
of  experience,  no  less  than  other  '  states  of  mind.'  Fenier's 
answer  to  this  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  ingauons 
subtlety  :— 

< Hatter,'  he  says,  'is  not  "I."  I  know  it  only  l^  its  cbanges. 
It  is  an  object  to  me,  Obfiettur  miAi,  This  is  intelligible  enoagh, 
or  is  at  least  known  from  experieace,  and  a  science  of  it  is  perfectly 
practicable,  because  it  is  realti/  an  object  to  me.  Snppose,  then, 
that  "  mind  "  also  is  not  I,  bnt  that  I  hare  some  mode  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  phenomena  or  changes  just  as  I  have  of  becom- 
ing ncquainted  with  those  of  matter.  This,  too,  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable. Here,  also,  I  hare  an  object.  Aliquod  oojieitur  miAi ; 
and  of  this  I  can  frame  a  science  upon  intelligible  grounds.  Bat 
I  can  attribute  no  consciouanesa  to  thia  object.  The  consciousness 
is  in  myself.  Bnt  suppose  I  rest  myself  in  this  olject.  I  thus 
identify  myself  with  mind,  and  realise  eonacionsDesa  as  a  fact  of 
mind,  bnt  in  the  meantime  what  becomes  of  mind  as  an  oAjtaef  t  It 
hss  ranished  in  the  process.  An  obgect  can  be  cfxtceired  only  as 
that  which  may  possibly  become  an  object  to  something  else.  Now 
what  can  mind  become  an  o^ect  lot  Not  to  me,  for  I  am  it,  and 
not  Bometbing  else.  Not  to  something  else  wl^out  being  wain 
denuded  of  consciouaness ;  for  this  other  being  could  only  mark  its 
changes  as  I  did,  and  not  endow  it  with  consciousness  without 
resting  in  it  its  own  personally,  as  I  had  done.  Perhaps  yon 
imagine  that  the  synthesis  of  "1"  and  "mind"  may  be  reeolred ; 
and  that  thus  the-  latter  may  again  be  made  the  obfeei  o£  your 
Tesearch.  Do  yon  muntain  that  the  synthesis  may  be  resolred  in 
the  flret  place  rtaltyt  Then  you  adopt  onr  first  supposition  when 
we  supposed  that  "mind"  was  not  "L"  In  this  case  "mind"  is 
left  with  all  its  changing  phenomena,  its  emotions,  passions,  Itc, 
and  the  consciouanesa  of  theae  remains  rested  in  that  which  is  called 
**  I,"  and  tbua  "  mind  "  is  direated  of  its  most  important  facL  Or, 
in  the  second  place,  do  yon  auppoae  the  synthesis  resolred  idealfyf 
Bn(^  in  this  case  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fact  of  conscioasaesa 
clings  on  the  one  side  of  the  inqniring  aulgect  (**  I "),  and  cannot  be 
coBceired  on  the  side  of  the  object  inquired  into  ("mind''),  unless 
the  ^nthesis  of  the  subject  and  object  which  was  ideally  rewdved 
be  again  ideally  restored.  The  conelnuon.  of  this  is,  that  if  the 
synthesis  of  "  I "  and  "  mind  "  be  resolved  either  really  or  ideally, 
consciousness  ranishcs  from  "mind,"  and  if  it  be  maintaiDed 
entire,  "mind"  becomes  inconceivable  as  an  o^ect  of  research. 
Finally,  are  yon  driren  to  the  admission  that  mind  is  an  object,  only 
in  a  ttctitious  sense;  then  here,  indeed,  you  speak  the  truUi.  That 
which  is  called  "I"  is  a  liring  reality,  and  though  mind  went 
snaihilatad,  it  would  remain  a  repository  of  giren  facts.  Bnt  that 
which  is  called  mind  is  truly  an  objeet  only  m  afiotkiouS'Senae,  and 
being  Bcs  is,  therefore,  only  a  Oclitious  olgec^  and  ctmsequsBtly  tlw 
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KJence  of  it  ii  also  a  fiction  and  an  imposture.'   {Eematiu,  ToL  ii. 
pp.  29-31.) 

The  conclusioiii  of  conrae,  to  which  he  comes  is  that  conn 
■aonsness,  and  not  mind,  in  its  ordinary  psyoholoeical  sense  is 
the  proper  subject  of  philosophy.  Man  is  marked  oif  from  all 
odier  creatures,  not  by  the  poBsession  of  a  mind,  but  by  the 
power  which  he  alone  has  of  contemplating  all  his  sensations, 
passioiiB,  emotions,  and  states  of  mind  as  hs  own.  ThiB  is  the 
root  and  essence  of  man's  intelligent  being,  out  of  which  grow 
'  consciGnce,  morality,  responsibility,  which  may  be  shown  to 
'he  based  on  coneciousness  and  necessary  sequents  thereof.' 
The  animftla  are  wholly  destitute  of  it^  '  No  notion  of  them- 
'  selves  accompanies  their  existence  and  its  various  changes, 
'  nother  do  they  take  any  account  to  themselves  of  the  reason 
'whidi  is  operating  within  them:  it  is  reserved  for  man  to 
*  five  this  double  life.  To  exist,  and  to  be  conscious  of  exiat- 
'  ence ;  to  be  rational,  and  to  inoto  that  he  is  so.*  * 

Having  found  .the  primary,  constitutive  fact  of  human,  intel- 
ligeoee,  to  be  consdousness,  he  considers,  at  leogtji,  ita  geneeia 
—when  it  arises,  and  how  it  arises.  He  is  particularly  eameBt 
in  ^wing  that  it  does  not  arise  in  sequence  from  any  ttatea 
<^  mind  or  co-relative  with  them,  but  in  opposition  to  ajl  mere 
pasave  states  and  conditions.  So  far  from  being  a  mere  educt 
of  experience,  as  the  psycholc^ist  says,  the  Ego  emei^^  in 
direct  anertion  against  aU  experience.  It  only  i>,  in  virtue  <^ 
its  denial  of  the  Taw  of  causali^  which  binds  all  nature..  It. 
only  maintains  itself  in  antagonism  to  '  the  flood  of  sensatJoltB^ 
'  whieh,  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  are  successively  striving  to. 
'  ttverwhelm  it.'  This  element  of  negation  is  the  essential  and 
eliancteristic  element  of  the  perceptive  oonsciousness.  Take 
it  away  and  the  distinction  of  £go  and  Non-Ego  would  disap- 
pear. '  The  effo  and  tibe  non-eaa  only  are  by  oeing  disoriiDH. 
'  Bated*  or  by  the  one  of  them  being  denied  (not  in  thought  or  - 
'  word  only,  but  in  a  primary  and  vttidact)  of  the  otlier^ .  JBui 
'  oonBexmsDesB  also  is  the  discrimination  between  the  egetoA 
'  the  MKt-effo;  or,  in  other  words,  conscnouBness  resolves  itself,, 
'in  its  cleareatfocm,.into.an  act  of. negation.'  He  iilustratea 
at  length  the  inverse  ratio  between  oonsciousness  and  mtace 
'  states  of  mind.'  Not  only  have  tlie  latter  no  tendency  to 
generate  the  former,  but  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  over- 
power and  extinguish  it  even  when  it  comes  into  operation. 
The  maximum  ot  feeling,  passion,  or  any  state  of  mind,  is  the 
nrinimnm  t£  cQUBcionsness,  and  vice  versa  ; .  the  one  pole  is 

■  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  3ft  .-  ■         , 
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depressed  as  the  other  rises.  And  if  it  be  objected  tbat  nnless 
*  states  of  mind '  existed,  consciousness  could  never  come  into 
being  — 

'  In  this  objection,'  he  argues,  '  the  premises  sre  perfectly  true, 
bnt  the  infereuce  ia  altogether  false.  It  is  true  that  man's  consciouB- 
ness  would  not  deTolop  itvelf  unless  certain  varietiea  of  sensation, 
reason,  fkc,  became  manifest  wlihin  him;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  from  this  that  coDSciousness  ii  the  natural  sequent  or 
harmoniouB  accompaniment  of  these.  The  fact  is,  that  consciousness 
does  not  come  into  operation  in  cotuegvettce  of  these  etivtes,  but  in 
spile  of  them :  it  dof  s  not  come  into  play  to  increase  and  foster  these 
states,  but  only  actively  to  suspend,  control,  or  pnt  a  stop  to  them. 
.  .  .  The  fact  that  conaciousne^s  is  in  nothing  passive,  bat  is  oi- 
origine  essentiiUly  active,  places  us  upon  the  strongest  position 
which,  as  philosopliers  fighting  for  humnn  freedom,  we  can  possibly 
occupy;  and  it  is  ooly  by  the  maintenance  of  this  position  thiit 
man  e  liberty  can  ever  he  philosophically  vindicated  and  made  good.' 
(Aemottu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  T9,  80.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  farther  FrofesBor  Ferrier's  ail- 
ment in  this  essay.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  thus  far,  because, 
while  showing  here  and  there  a  certain  crudity  of  thought -as 
of  one  only  trying  as  yet  the  growing  wings  of  speculation— it 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  mteresting  of  all  his  wnt- 
logs.  In  turning  to  it  from  ordinary  metaphysical  writing,  it 
is  mipossible  not  to  he  struck  by  its  singular  nchnesa,  life,  an'^ 
vigour,  and  a  certain  charm  of  enthusiasm  which  never  ^ows 
the  reader's  interest  to  flag.  It  serves,  moreover,  to  fix  bw 
starting-point  in  philoaopby,  both  negatively  and  positively. 
From  the  first,  it  is  obvious  that  he  not  only  swerved  aside 
from  the  path  of  the  old  Scottish  philosophy,  but  ran  right 
against  it  Its  pretensions  were  never  venerable  in  his  eyes, 
and  there  is  even  a  brusquerie  in  his  attack  which  might  ttave 
been  spared,  but  which  was  very  characteristic  of  him.  Stu- 
dents  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  still  living,  must  remember 
the  effusive  adnoiratton  with  which  the  inductive  or  '  Baconian' 
method  used  to  be  spoken  of  aa  applied  to  mental  science.  I^ 
seemed  aa  if  the  plan  had  at  length  been  found  of  unravelling 
all  the  mysteries  of  mind.  It  required,  therefore,  not  only 
courage,  but  a  certain  buoyant  confidence  in  Ferrier  to  raise  his 
voice  as  he  did  against  it.  This  confidence  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  mind.  In  speculation,  he  knew  no  fear,  and 
gave  no  favour. 

But  it  is  also  obvious  that  it  was  no  love  of  mere  deEtruction 
wbieb  animated  Lim.  He  attacked  the  favourite  ideas  of  the 
Scottish  school,  only  because  they  seemed  to  him  to  have 
consistently  run  to  something  like  materialism  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  Broim.  Unlike  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  sav  in  Brown's 
philoeophy  the  appropriate  development,  rather  than  the  de- 
bagemeat,  of  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  and  instead, 
therefore,  of  turning  back,  like  his  master,  to  re-examine  and 
purify  the  sources,  he  turned  agunat  the  whole  ^tem  as  false 
in  method  and  in  principle.  He  started  on  a  different  road  in 
searoh  of  the  philosophic  tmth  which  they  seemed  to  him  to 
have  missed.  And,  although  he  afterwards  advanced  much 
farther,  he  never  abandoned  the  line  of  thoaght  on  which  he 
first  entered.  The  '  self'  or  '  me'  in  which  he  finds  the  funda- 
mental element  of  human  intelligence,  he  continued  to  i^ply 
to  the  solution  of  the  hardest  problems  in  Metaphysic.  There 
sre  even,  already,  in  this  essay  glimpses  of '  the  primary  law  ot 
'ctmdition  of  all  knowledge'  which  he  afterwanu  developed  in 
1he '  Institutes.'  He  continued  to  work,  in  short,  on  the  spi- 
litual  and  metaphysical  basis  which  he  here  lays  down  in  con- 
trut  to  all  psychological  or  inductive  data.  He  was  never 
leaa,  but  always  more,  spiritual  in  his  thinking  than  any  of  the 
diinkers  of  the  older  Scottish  philosophy, 

n.  In  examining  the  origin  of  consciousness,  Ferrier  had 
already  come  across  the  problem  of  Perception.  He  had 
pomted  to  an  indissoluble  unity  of  subject  and  object  in  every 
element  of  cog:nition,  and-  even  indicated  what  he  thought  the 
■pedal  flaw  in  the  Scottish  doctrine,  which  had  been  so  widely- 
accepted  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  our  natural  belieu 
against  the  inroads  both  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism.*  It  was 
not  till  sran6  years  ailerwards,  however,  that  he  fully  worked 
out  his  views  on  this  subject.  The  essays  on  Berkeley  and  on 
Beid,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Remains,'  enable  us  dearly 
to  trace  the  working  of  his  mind  upon  it,  and,  in  this  respect, 
■re  extremely  interesting.  They  form  the  natural  links  of 
connexioD  between  the  '  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
'  Consciousness,*  and  *  The  Institutes  of  Metaphysic'  In 
themselves,  moreover,  these  essays  are  admirable  specimens  of 
metaphysical  discussion,  full  of  the  vigorous  sap  of  the  earlier 
essay,  with  more  keenness,  consistency,  and  hurdness  of  fibre 
in  the  thought. 

The  philosophy  of  Keid  sprang  out  of  the  question  of  Per- 
ception, as  indeed  all  philosophy,  more  or  less,  does.  How 
does  man  become  cwnisant  of  the  external  world  ?  The  pre- 
valent opinion,  to  wnich,  in  the  estimation  of  Keid,  at  least, 
Locke  was  no  exception,  assumed  that  external  objects  pass 
into  oognidon  by  means  of  certun  transferred  images,  repre- 

*  Remains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  \0,  1 1. 
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flentatioiu,  or  'ideas'  of  them  conunanicatiDg  wiUi  tlie  inind. 
These  ideas  or  representatioiis  were  the  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate objects  of  the  mind  is  perception,  and  there  were  thus 
three  factors  or  el^nests  concurring  in  cognition  ;Jirit,  matter, 
Or  tbe  external  object;  second,  the  idea,  or  proximate  object; 
third,  mind.  But  Berkeley,  taking  up  this  view,  succes^nUj 
showed  that  there  was  no  verifymg  connexion  between  the 
external  object  and  its  suppoaed  idea.  If  the  mind  only  knew 
the  idea,  and  if  the  idea  was  separate  from  the  thing,  ot 
fimn  matter,  which  it  was  according  to  the  hypothesia,  matto 
would  disappear.  Never  coming  into  perception  or  conscions- 
nesB  at  all,  the  mind  could  never  lay  hold  of  it.  It  never 
passed  into  knowledge ;  and  a  system  of  pure  idealism  was  the 
necessary  consequence ;  there  was  no  escape  from  this  coodu- 
cion.  Unable  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  Reid 
had  quietly  resigned  himself  to  Idealism ;  but  he  was  startled 
from  his  idealistic  content  by  a  summons  to  surrender,  not 
only  matter,  but  also  inind,  as  a  condition  of  the  prevalent 
hypothesis.  Hume,  whose  great  miBsion  it  was  to  probe  the 
thought  of  his  time  all  round,  argued  with  irreuetible  force ; 
— If  you  begin, with  the  idea,  you  have  no  more  right  to  info 
mind  than  you  have  to  infer  matter  as  a  distinct  substance. 
Both  are  alike  suppcaititiouB  and  unguaranteed.  The  only  real 
element  of  knowledge  is  the  idea,  or  '  perception,'  as  he  called 
it ;  and  there  is  Ho  ground  to  conclude  a  substance  from  a  fet- 
ception ;  the  two  are  entirely  different.  Both  matter  and 
mmd  were  thus  ai^ed  out  of  all  knowledge  ;  there  remained 
only  a  succession  of  ideas  yielding  nothing  but  themselves. 

Iteid  sought  to  meet  this  scepticism  by  discarding  *  ideas'  aa 
entities  altc^ether.  We  do  not  apprehend,  he  said,  the  ex- 
ternal world  through  ideas ;  we  take  direct  cognisance  of  it 

*  Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive  ideas ;  some- 
'  times  that  we  are  conscious  of  them.     I  can  have  no  doubt  of 

*  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perceive,  or  of  which 

*  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 

*  Ideas,  or  am  conscious  of  them.'  f  These  are  his  own  words. 
Ideas  disappeared  altogether  when  he  more  carefully  pondered 
tliem ;  they  beeame  mere  fictions  of  the  schools.  The  only 
realities  are  matter  and  mind,  which  stand  face  to  face  in  per- 
ception. Reid  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  hie  language ;  all 
the  laborious  exposition  ]  of  Hamilton  scarcely  serves  to  ^ve 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,'  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

J  Essays  on  the  Iiit«llectiial  Powers,  iv.  c.  2. 
UiBcuBsiont,  pp.  38-97.    Lectares  on  Metaphysics,  pp.  18-63. 
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vtatf  to  his  doctrine ;  but  he  certainly  simecl  at  tlus  codcIu- 
don.  He  believed  tliat  be  had  vindicated  the  'vulgar'  opinion, 
u  he  called  it,  against  the  refinements  of  philosophers ;  and 
reclaimed  within  the  domun  of  human  knowledge  the  worlds 
of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  obvious  characteristic  of  his  doc- 
trine is  the  assertion  of  a  dui^tic  baas  in  the  fact  of  per- 
ception; matter  and  mind;  object  and  aabject;  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  triple  basis  of  the  old  system  of  ideas,  or  the 
unitarian  basis  of  Hume's  system  of  mere  '  perceptions.' 

Ferrier  felt  himself  drawn  by  various  ties  into  oppositioa  to 
this  doctrlae.  The  distinction  and  even  priority  which  it 
usigned  to  matter  was  repulsive  to  his  whole  mode  of  thought; 
uid  the  dualism  on  which  it  rested  seemed  to  him  necessarily 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  dilemma  of  representationism.  Ana- 
lyse perception  at  all,  and,  according  to  him,  this  is  the  neces> 
BSTT  consequence.  *  Matter  and  mind,'  he  said  to  the  Scotch 
philosopher,  are  your  essential  elements  of  cognition.  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  '  matter ;'  matter  per  ge ;  or  matter  cum  per- 
eepHone?  The  only  matter  that  will  serve  your  purpose  is,  of 
course,  the  former.  But  matter  per  se  is  inconceivable ;  you 
cannot  think  it  if  you  will ;  all  your  thought,  even  if  you  let 
it '  cliase  to  the  heavens,'  *  cannot  reach  to  matter  per  *e,  or,  in 
other  words,  transcend  matter  cum  perceptione.  And,  do  yon 
fall  back  upon  the  latter  ?  then  you  have  immediately  the  old 
^emma  reproduced,  namely,  '  matter ;'  '  matter  perceived ' 
(perception) ;  and  '  mind.'  The  only  difference  is  that  you 
have  got  rid  of  the  scholastic  crudity  of  *  ideas,'  as  certain 
transcripts  or  mental  images  thrown  off  from  outward  objeota. 
These  are  banished  to  the  limbo  of  pedantry  from  which  they 
came;  no  one,  indeed,  ever  seriously  believed  in  them  ;t  but, 
instead,  you  have  got  the  mind's  own  perception  as  its  imme- 
diate or  proximate  object  in  perception,  and  matter  per  se  as 
the  remote  or  indirect  object : — 

'  When  a  philosopher  divides,  or  imagines  that  he  divides,  percep- 
tion into  two  things,  perception  and  matter,  holding  the  furmer  to 

*  Tba  language  of  Hume,  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  early 
'^mxf  of  the  Understanding,'  part  ii.  §  6,  which  seems  very  mu^ 
u  anticipation  of  Ferrier's  system. 

t  Here  Brown  and  Ferrier  are  united  in  holding  that  Beid  mad« 
loo  mncb  of  the  opiniona  of  previous  philosophers  on  this  snbject,— 
Slid  that  they  could  never  have  meant  anything  more  by  their  talk 
obont  <  ideas,'  '  representations,'  '  phantasms,'  and  '  species,'  than  that 
'  the  mind  ia  immediately  cognisant,  not  of  real  objects  them- 
'  lelTes,  but  otdy  of  Us  own  pereeptiont  of  real  objeett'  {Semaint, 
'oLlL  p.  414.) 
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be  ft  state  of  his  ova  mind,  and  the  Utter  to  be  no  such  state  ;  be 
does,  in  tbat  aoalysii,  and  without  saying  one  other  word,  avow 
himself  to  be  a  thorough-going  representation ist  For  his  analysis 
declares  tbat,  io  perception,  the  mind  baa  an  immediate  or  proximate, 
and  a  mediate  or  remote  object.  Its  perception  of  matter  is  the 
proximate  object,  the  object  of  its  consciouBness ;  matter  itself,  the 
material  existence,  is  the  remote  object.  But  such  a  doctrine  is 
representationism,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.'  * 

He  states  his  argument  still  more  fully  aud  clearly  in  reference 
to  ft  passage  whicb  he  quotes  from  Stewart  in  exposition  of 
Reid's  doctrine.  *  The  nuDd  is  so  formed  that  certain  impres- 
'  aions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense,  by  external  objects, 
'  arefolloiced  by  corresponding  sensations,  and  that  these  sen- 
'  sationB  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of 
'  matter,  than  the  words  of  &  language  have  to  the  things  they 
'  denote),  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and 
*  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are  made.*! 
There  is  here  a  clear  assertion  of  matter,  or  external  objects 
per  »e,  being  the  cause,  first  of  sensation,  then  of  perception. 
Passing  over  the  Intermediate  steps,  the  Bubstantial  meaning 
of  the  assertion  is  that — 

'real  objects  precede  perceptions  ;  that  perceptions  follow  when  real 
objects  are  present.'  'Now,'  he  proceeiU  with  his  argument, '  when 
ft  man  proclaims  as  fact  such  a  sequence  as  this,  what  must  he 
first  of  all  have  done  7  He  must  have  observed  the  antecedent 
before  it  was  followed  by  the  consequent ;  he  must  have  observed 
the  cause  out  of  combination  with  effect ;  otherwise  his  statement  is 
a  pare  hypothesis  or  fiction.*  .  ,  .  '  Now,  did  Reid,  or  did  aoj  man, 
ever  observe  matter  anterior  to  his  perception  of  it?  Had  Reid  ft 
faculty  which  enabled  him  to  cntch  matter  before  it  had  passed  into 
perception  ?  Did  he  ever  observe  it,  as  Hudibras  says,  "undressed"? 
Mr.  Stewart  implies  tbat  he  had  such  a  faculty.  But  the  notion  is 
preposterous  No  man  can  observe  matter  prior  to  his  perception 
of  it ;  for  his  observation  of  it  presupposes  his  perception  of  it. 
Our  observation  of  matter  begint  absolutely  with  the  perception  of 
it.  Observation  always  gives  the  perception  of  matter  as  the  firit 
term  in  the  series,  and' not  matter  itself.' 

Fender's  conclusion  is  that  the  analysis  of  the  perception  of 
matter  must  be  given  up.  The  moment  we  begin  to  aiuilyse  it 
we  find  ourselves  separating  matter  from  mind;  but  matter 
cannot  be  eoneeivahly  separated  from  mind.  The  mental  or 
perceptive  element  recurs  do  what  we  will ;  we  cannot  think 
It  away ;  it  returns  upon  us  in  the  very  thought  of  not  thinking 


*  Remains,  p.  415. 

f  Elements  of  Philosophy,  part  i.  c.  i 
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it    Perception,  therefore,  ie  to  be  accepted  as  an  indisaoloble 
amtj,  incapable  of  division  or  analjsifi : — 

'The  perception  of  matter  is  the  absolutely  elementarj  in  cogni- 
tion, the  ne  pliu  ultra  of  thought  Reason  cmnot  get  bevond,  or 
behind  iL  It  has  no  pedigree.  It  admits  of  uo  analysis.  It  is  not 
a  rektion  coDstituted  by  tlie  coale&ceDce  of  an  objective  and  a  sub- 
jectLTe  element.  It  is  not  a  state  or  modification  of  the  human 
miad.  It  ia  not  an  effect  whicb  can  be  distinguished  from  its  cause. 
It  is  not  bronght  abont  by  the  presence  of  antecedent  realities.  It 
is  positively  the  first,  nith  no  forerunner.  The  perception-of- 
mstler  is  one  mental  word,  of  which  the  verbal  words  are  mere 
sjllables.'   {/lemaint,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.)       . 

The  recognition  of  this  doctrine,  in  Ferrier's  estimation,  is  the 
roundation  of  ail  Metaphysic. 

Nor  ia  this  to  tumble  once  more  into  a  mere  system  of  Ideal- 
ism, and,  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  No  one 
denies  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ;  no  philosopher,  in 
his  senses,  disputes  the  realiU'  of  matter.  Berkeley  was  cer- 
lauily  far  from  doing  this.  The  only  question  in  dispute  is,  as 
to  the  kind  of  matter  or  external  world.  It  is  a  mere  heggiag 
of  the  question  to  say  that  the  verdict  <^  the  natural  cooacioua- 
nesB  is  in  favour  of  matter  per  le,  or  a  world  divorced  from 

'When  a  man  conBulls  Lis  own  nature  in  an  impartial  spirit,  be 
ioeviublj  finds  that  his  genuine  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter  is 
not  a  bdief  in  the  independent  existence  of  matter  per  Me,  but  it  is  a 
beliffin  the  independent  existence  of  the  perception  of  matter  which 
be  u  for  the  time  participating  in.  The  very  last  thing  which  be 
DxtDrelly  believes  in  is,  that  the  perception  is  a  state  of  bis  own 
mind,  and  that  the  matter  is  something  different  from  it,  and  exists 
apsrt  tn  natura  rerum.  He  may  tay  that  he  believes  this,  but  he 
never  does  really  believe  it.  At  any  rate  be  believes,  in  t\ie firtt 
plice,  that  they  exiat  together,  wherever  they  exist.  The  perception 
which  a  man  has  of  a  sheet  of  paper  does  not  come  before  him  as 
■omething  distinct  from  the  sheet  of  paper  itself.  The  two  are 
identical,  they  are  indivisible ;  they  are  not  two,  but  one.  The 
only  question  then  is,  whether  the  perception  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
(taken  ss  it  most  be  in  its  indissoluble  totality)  is  a  state  m  the 
niu's  own  mind,  or  is  no  snch  state.  And,  in  settlement  of  this 
qneition,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  believes,  in  the  teeond 
place,  that  the  perception  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  not  a  modiAcatton 
of  bii  own  mind,  but  is  an  objective  thing  which  exists  ^together 
independent  of  him,  and  one  which  wonld  still  exist,  although  he 
and  all  other  created  beings  were  annihilated.  All  that  he  believes 
to  be  his  (or  subjective)  is  kU  partieipation  in  the  perception  of  this 
ebject.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  perception  of  matter,  and  not  matter 
pcrw,  vhich  is  the  kind  of  matter  in  the  independent  and  perma- 
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aent  exUtence  of  which  man  reata  and  reposes  his  belief.     Tliere  it 
QO  troth  or  satisfactioQ  to  be  fouod  in  tay  other  doctrioe. 

'This  meUphysical  theory  of  perception  is  a  doctrine  of  pure 
intoitionism  ;  it  steers  clear  of  all  the  perplexities  of  representi- 
tionism,  for  it  gives  us  in  perceptioa  oaly  one,  that  is,  ontj  a  prozU 
mete  object ;  this  ol]gect  is  the  perception  of  matter,  and  thb  is  one 
indiTisible  object.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  split  into  a  proximste 
and  a  remote  object.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  proof  agwnst  sU 
the  cavils  of  scepticiam.  We  may  add,  that  Uie  entire  objectirit; 
of  this  datum  (which  the  metsphyaical  doctrine  proclaims)  makes  it 
proof  gainst  the  imputation  of  idealism,  at  least  of  every  specie* 
of  absurd  or  olgectionable  idealism." 

This  doctrine  of  perception  ia  the  great  solvent  which  Terrier 
uses  through   the  whole  ranee  of  Metaphysica.     It  became, 
after  long  poaderins,  a  sort  oi  metaphysical  charm  in  his  hand, 
at  the  toivJi  of  which  the  hardest  problems  of  '  Knowing'  and 
'  Being '  seemed  to  him  to  resolve  and  settle  into  new  shape 
and  oMer.     The  '  Institutes  of  Metaphysic'  are  nothing  more 
than  on  elaborate  application  of  the  doctrine  under  the  succes- 
sive forms  of  a  theory  of  Knowing  or  Epistemology,  a  theory 
of  Ignorance  or  Agnoiotogy,  and  a  theory  of  Being  or  Onto- 
■logy.     The   knowable — the   onlt/  posiible   knotoable — is  not 
'  matter,'  nor  yet  '  mind,'  but  *  matter  plus  mind  ; '   '  thing- 
mecum;'  'object  plus  subject.'     'Along  with  whatever  any 
intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  itself,'    In  other  and  ez> 
planatory  language, ' "  Self"  or  the  "me"  is  the  common  centre, 
'  the  con^ually  known  rallying-point  in  which  all  our  ct^ni- 
tions  meet  and  agree.    It  is  the  ens  uiitttn,  et  semper  cogniium, 
in  omnU)US  notiiiis.     Its  apprehension  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our,  and  of  all,  knowledge.'     This  is  the  primary  law 
or  condition  of  all  knowledge  set  forth  at  length  under  sue 
ceesive  propositions  and  counter-propositions  in  the  first  and 

*  Elements  of  Philosophy,  pp.  445-6.  Hume  is  at  one  with  Ferrier 
in  his  asserlLOD  that  tbe  real  world  of  vulgar  belief  is  not  matter  ;>«f 
se,  but  matter-aa-perceived.  '  All  the  unthinliiDg  and  unphilosophical 
'  part  of  mankind  (he  says),  suppose  their  perceptiona  to  be  their 

*  only  objects.     It  is  only  philosophers  that  spealc  of  "existence    w 

*  "  double,"  as  "  internal  and  external,  representing  and  represented. 
(0/  tie  Understanding,  part  iv.  §  2.)  Hume  was  content  lo  sig- 
nsliM  the  contradiction  between  the  popular  and  philosophical  belief. 
Berkeley,  and  Ferrier  after  him,  maintained  that  in  this  caae  the 
popular  is  the  true  and  only  philosophical  belief, — in  other  vonU, 
that  the  only  external  world  is  the  world-BS>perceived,  that  ^e  per- 
oeptioo  of  matter,  and  not  matter  per  se,  is  tbe  only  kind  of  nwtier 
of  which  we  know  or  can  know  anything. 
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lir^st  seetioii  of  die  '  Institates  of  Metaphyeic*  The  Uw  <i 
ignonnce  is  not,  aa  might  be  supposed,  ihe  revene  of  this ; 
namely,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  thinffi  in  themuhei,  or  of 
objects  per  te.  No  ;  we  can  only  be  ignorant  of  that  whidi  we 
oan  poanbly  know.  But  we  cannot  poeaibly  know  things  in 
thenuelTea : — 

'To  know  thing  per  ae  or  nne  me,  ia  as  imposeiblt)  and  coctradic- 
toTj  aa  it  is  to  know  two  straight  lines  encloaing  a  space;  because  my 
iniad  by  its  very  law  and  nature  must  know  the  tbiog  eum  aUo, 
i.e.  along  with  iiw(^ knowing  it.'  <  The  difference  between  this  and 
erery  oUier  systein  is,  that  while  every  other  system  refera  our 
neacienee  o£  maXier  per  te  to  a  defect  or  limitation  in  onr  cognitive 
bcnltiea,  and  thus  represents  as  as  ignorant  of  matter  per  te  in  the 
|irDper  sense  of  the  word  ignorant,  this  system  refers  our  nescience 
of  matter  per  te  to  the  very  nature  of  constitution  of  all  reason, 
refers  it  to  a  necessary  law  which  is  tho  veiy  perfection  and  essence 
of  oi/  intelligence.' 

The  true  theory  of '  Being '  springs  directly  out  of  the  juno- 
&m  of  these  two  theories  oiKnowing  and  of  Ignorance : — 

'  Onee  exclude  matter  per  le  from  the  pale  both  of  our  knowledge 
mtd  of  our  ignorance,  and  bd  ontology  becomes,  Ynr  the  ^Mt  time, 
possible.  Because  in  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  real  and 
■haolnte  Being?  we  must  either  reply,  It  is  that  which  we  know, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  olgect  pint  tubject,  because  this  is  the  only 
Koowable  ;  or  we  must  reply,  It  is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of, 
in  frUeh  case,  also,  it  wilt  be  object  plus  tubject.'  This,  thep,  is 
the  orTwc  ov.  '  Absolute  Existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the  subject 
and  otgect — the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular — the  con- 
ervtioB  of  the  ego  and  non-ego  ;  in  other  words,  the  only  true,  and 
real,  and  independent  Existences  are  minds — together — with— that^ 
which— they — apprehend.' 

We  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  thus  to  try  to  set  forth,  in  a 
Kntenoe  or  two,  the  elaborate  thinking  of  the  *  Institates  of 
'  Hetaphysio ;'  but  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  Feirier's 
own  Bnmmary  of  hie  reasoning  in  his  letter  to  De  Quincey, 
to  which  we  formerly  alluded.  Our  limitB  do  not  permit  any 
farther  expansioa ;  and  his  system  suffers  leas  from  this  sort  of 
compression  than  many  others.  As  be  himself  said  of  it  i  it 
is '  fike  a  telescope  which  shuts  up  as  short  and  puUs  out  as 
'  long  as  one  pleases.'  Plainly,  it  is  nothing  else  than  an 
extended  application  of  hia  fundamental  doctrine  of  perception. 
He  turns  tnis  doctrine,  like  a  revolving  light,  upon  all  the  bqo- 
ceaaive  aspects  of  the  metaphysical  world,  and  they  seem  to 
him  to  grow  laminous  and  intelligible  under  its  rays. 

Still  lesfl  do  oar  limits  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  discnssion 
of  the  merits  of  Ferrier'n  system.     Our  purpose  throughont 
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bas  been  to  expound,  not  to  discuss  or  criticise ;  and  we  liave 
seen  the  growth  of  hia  sjsteni  in  its  polemical  relations  to 
the  old  Scottish  school  of  Philosophy,  In  what  desree  his 
polemic  is  sound  and  likely  to  muntain  itself,  and  in  what 
degree  it  is  weak  and  full  of  assumption,  it  would  lead  us  far 
out  of  our  present  way  to  examine  and  try  to  settle.  We 
must  be  content  with  remarking  that  the  antagonism  between 
the  'Old'  and  the  'New  Scottish  Philosophy'  is  an  antago- 
nism of  vital  assumption  on  both  sides,  against  which  argument 
seems  powerless.  Do  we  apprehend  matter  in  itself?  Are 
we  fiuse  to  face  with  a  real  world,  independent  of  mind  ?  Or 
does  the  me,  or  mental  factor,  cleave  inseparably  to  every 
object  c^  knowledge  as  its  illuminating  condition — the  '  light 
'  of  all  our  seeing  ?'  The  alternative  is  not  so  much  one  of 
argument  as  of  fundamental  hypothesis, — a  point  on  which  to 
stand  that  we  may  argue  at  all.  As  in  the  case  of  all  first  prin- 
ciples, we  are  found  carrying  one  or  other  alternative  with  us 
from  the  beginning;  and  when  wc  have  run  out  the  lines  of 
our  reasoning,  we  are  simply  where  we  were  when  we  started. 
We  have  been  arguing  throu^out  on  a  dualistic  or  unitarian 
hypothesis, — on  a  basis,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  sud,  of 
natural  realism  or  speculative  idealism.  Philosophers  seem  to 
be  bom  Bealists  or  Idealists,  Aristotelians  or  Platoniste,  and 
what  argument  can  subvert  a  primary  tendency  of  intellect  ? 

It  is  smgular  and  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  unitarian 
and  idealistic  tendency  in  philosopoy  is  once  more  everywhere 
in  tJie  ascendant.  Ferrier's  lofty  spiritual  idealism  is  merely  one 
^Lase  of  the  tendency  in  our  time.  The  prevalent  Sensational 
Philosophy,  which  seems,  and  is  in  its  essence,  the  most  op- 
posed to  Ins,  is  yet  in  its  recent  developments  strangely  coinci- 
dent with  his  fundamental  law  of  knowledge.  It  starts  like 
him  from  an  antithesis  in  unity  of  the  nature  of  subfect-oifeet ; 
but,  while  with  Ferrier  the  subjective  or  unifying  element  is 
mind  in  its  full  stature,  or  consciousness  (apart  irom  conatuoos- 
ness  or  the  fully  developed  contrast  of  subject  and  object,  there 
is  no  banning  of  human  intelligence  with  Ferrier) ;  with  the 
Sensational  Philosophy,  the  subjective  ia  merely  a  primitive 
sentiency  or  germ  of  mental  euBceptibili^.  The  two  systems 
run  alike  to  a  subjective  root ;  only,  in  the  one  case,  the  sub- 
ject is  the  fully  developed  ego ;  in  the  other,  it  is  a  mere  rudi- 
mentary sensation  manifesting  itself  in  the  twofold  antithetic 
form  of  continued  actual  sensations,  or  sensations  proper,  and 
continued  possibilities  of  sensation  converted  by  u>e  natural 
laws  of  expectation  and  association  into  permanency  and  objec- 
tivity,    llie  two  syBtems  are  identical  in  the  assertion  of  a 
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single  or  upitamo  root  of  knowledge  ;  and  fiirtlier,  in  the  as- 
sertion  diat  this  root  is  subjective  or  idealistic ;  but  they  are 
essentiftlly  opposed  in  so  far  as,  according  to  Ferrier,  the  single 
factor  out  of  which  all  knowledge  springs  is  spiritual — the 
apprehensive  ego ;  according  to  the  Sensationalists,  it  seems, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  matter,  different, 
it  may  be,  from  all  lower  modifications,  but  not  tubttantially 
diferent  or  distinct.* 

III.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  consider  the  final 
stage  of  Professor  Ferrier's  philosophical  development  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  '  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy.'  This  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted  because,  as  we  have  already  siud,  tliese 
lectures  do  not  add  anything,  or  at  least  add  very  little,  to  tlie 
distinctive  results  of  his  system  of  thought.  Valuable,  indeed, 
IS  these  lectures  are  as  models  of  lucid  exposition,  of  calm, 
vigorous,  persistent  thinking,  tracking  a  few  ideas  with  an  un- 
deviating  interest  and  freshness,  and  a  reiterated  force  and 
clearness  of  meaning,  which  at  times  almost  startles  by  its 
brilliancy,  they  yet  labour  under  disadvantages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  earlier  ones  they  are  scarcely  in  a  state  in 
whidi  he  himself  would  have  published  them.  They  suffer, 
moreover,  from  intrinsic  defects,  arising  partly  from  bis  sub- 
ject, and  partly  from  his  mode  of  treating  it.  The  earlier 
or  pre-Socratic  phrases  of  Greek  philosophy  are  only  known 
t«  us  from  fragmentary  writings,  in  some  places  impene- 
trably obscure,  and  offering  a  field  for  plausible  conjecture 
ratbcr  than  for  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation.  This  was  a 
tempting  field  for  Professor  Ferrier.  Possessed  of  not  a  few 
of  Uie  qualities  of  an  historian  of  Philosophy,  a  rare  insight 
bto  the  heart  of  systems,  and  the  vitally  organising  skill  which 
can  reproduce  their  process  of  connexion  and  growth,  and  trace 
their  most  hidden  relations,  he  was  yet  so  intent  upon  his 
OVD  views  as  to  see  other  systems  mainly  in  their  light.  His> 
facnl^  of  interpretation,  while  keen  and  lawely  appreciative, 
VBs  also  arbitrary  and  over  confident.  Where  he  did  not 
find  meanings  he  did  not  hesitate  to  substitute  them — to  eke 
out  the  meagre  and  halting  sense  irom  his  own  fertile  and  eager 
though tfulness.  Above  all  things,  he  professed  the  neoessity 
of  rendering  past  doctrines  intelligible — of '  reanimating  thenn 
'  from  within  while  engaged  m  recei'i-ing  and  deciphering  them 
'  from  without'  f    But  it  is  evident  how  nearly  interpretation 

*  Bain  <  On  the  Emotions  and  Will,'  pp.  641-6. ;  Mill's  '  Ezami- 
u6oii  of  Hninilton's  Fhilosopby,'  c.  zi. 
t  Bemains,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  r-  \ 
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may  in  Bncfa  a  case  verge  apon  dogmatiBin,  and  tli&  fanctioii  of 
the  historical  critic  be  loet  in  the  zeal  of  the  meti^hysician. 
The  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  bear  a  good  many  traces  of 
tioB  dogmatism,  of  the  procesa  ot  firat  putting  in  a  meaning  and 
then  drawing  it  out  again.  The  proceea  ia  pleasant,  and  a 
vivid  light  is  shed  over  the  page,  but  it  is  a  light  to  which  the 
materiiLls  before  him  sometimes  very  slightly  contribute. 

After  the  publication  of  the  '  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,'  or 
at  least  of  the  pamphlet  in  their  defence,  Fcrrier'a  interest .  in 
the  polemical  side  cf  his  philosophy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  strong,  seemed  to  languish.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  cartain 
positive  aspects  of  philosophical  belief,  and  especially,  upon  the 
'  great  idea  that  philosophical  Truth  must,  by  its  character,  be 
nniveisal — ^in  other  words,  a  Truth  for  all  intelligence  and 
not  merely  for  tome  intelligence,  and  further,  that  philosophy 
in  its  successive  developments  is  to  be  r^arded,  and  can  only 
be  understood,  as  a  search  after  this  Universal  or  Absolute. 
This  is  the  twofold  idea  which  inspires  his  lectures.  It  con- 
stantly re-appears,  and  the  vaidoua  syatems  which  come  xinder 
review  are  made  tributary  to  its  illustratioiL  It  is  xenarkable 
to  what  extent  it  sheds  a  real  illumination  upim  the  ooune  of 
Ctreek  speculation. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  saying  of  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier — whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  his 
philosophical  system — that  he  is  one  of  those  thinkers  who  are 
likely  to  leave  their  mark  upon  the  course  of  metapbysicaj 
opinion.  There  is  life  in  aU  that  came  from  his  pen,  the  life 
which  springs  ont  of  intense  conviction  and  of  a  rare,  briUiant, 
and  penetrung  faculty  of  thought.  He  was  pOBsessed  of  m 
lofly  &ith  in  the  divine  dmiity  of  human  reason  and  the. 
reab^  of  a  truth  transceDoing  that  of  tite  senses.  _  Aa  far 
removed  as  any  man  could  be  from  Boperetition,  he  yet  held, 
with  an  onhesitating  decision,  that  man  ouinot  live  by  bread 
alone ;  and  in  a  time  when  the  vague  compromises  of  the  old 
Scottish  school  seem  no  longer  able  to  reraat  the  advauiong  tide 
of  Sensationalism,  he  will  be  remembered  aa  having  vindi- 
cated a  spiritual  principle  in  man  on  grounds  of  the  highest 
and  most  confident  argument. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  VEglise  et  tEmpire  Bomain  au  IV  SScle. 
Par  M.  Albest  de  Bkoqlie  de  I'Acad&iiie  Frauqaise. 
Trmu^e  Partie. 

'Phis  work  was  noticed  in  our  p^es  '  on  its  fiist  sppearance- 
Since  that  time,  four  volnmea  Imve  been  added,  ana  we  have 
DOW,  in  welcoming  the  two  final  volumes,  to  follow  the  distin- 
gnished  author  to  the  conclusion  of  his  labours.  Before  entering 
on  the  consideration  of  this  last  instalment  of  his  history,  it  is 
not  ont  of  place  to  glance  at  the  previous  fortunes  of  his  family, 
and  at  tlie  position  which  he  occupies  in  hia  own  Church  and 
country.  Tlie  original  seat  of  the  Brogliee  was  a  village  near 
Tnnn,  called  the  village  of  the  Six  B's,  because  six  illustrious 
fatulies  whose  names  begin  with  B  sprang  from  it  The 
Bn^hes  emigrated  in  the  seventeentli  centuiy  to  a  town  in 
Nonnandy  formerly  called  Chambras,  bat  receiving  from  them 
tin  name  of '  Broglie,'  which,  after  the  interval  of  the  French 
RevolntioD,  it  recovered  again  at  ite  own  desire.  Farts  of  the 
<^  eutle  still  remain,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  built  by 
Manhal  de  Broglie,  who  was  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
reaction  aeainst  the  Revolution,  and  who  in  consequence  emi- 
grated. He  refused  ever  again  to  see  his  son,  who  had  taken 
the  popular  side  in  the  Assembly.  This  son  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Soke ;  who  was  guillotined  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
Bemntion,  and  shortly  before  his  death  sent  for  his  wild  and 
said,  'They  will  tell  you  in  afW  years  that  I  fell'a  victim  to 
'  tbe  exceasea  of  liber^.  Donotb^evethem.  It  is  not  liberty 
'  but  granny  which  has  caused  my  fall.'  That  parting  counsel 
lus  never  been  foi^^otten  in  the  bouse  of  Brogbe.  The  child 
pvw  np  to  be  the  able  Constitutional  Minister  of  King  Louis- 
nnlippe ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Cither's  tragical  death,  in  spite  of 
the  overthrow  of  iua  royal  master  and  of  lua  &iend  the  cele- 
brated statesman,  M.  Guizot,  who  lives  in  dignified  eeclomoa 
as  his  neighbour,  he  remained,  and  has  remained,  futhM  to 
the  liberal  prindplee.  which,  he  thus  inherited,  l^ose  who 
have  partaken  of  his  hospitidity  in  the  halls,  of  that  aneient 
castle  will  feel  that  they  have. seen  in  him  the  model  of  a 
■tatesman  now  rarely  to  be  met — grave  and  wise  and  just ;  as 
(>I»en  to  new  impressions  and  ideas  as  he  is  reserved  and  dis- 
criminating in  his  judgment  of  the  present  and  the  pasL, 

^e  religions  history  of  the  fanuly  is  still  more  remarkable 
than  its  pohtical  career.    Two  unclea  of  the  Duke  were  in  holy 
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orders.  One  became  BiBhop  of  Ghent,  and  was  deposed  from 
his  office  for  some  oSence  taJcen  agunat  him  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon. The  other,  who  adopted  extreme  royahst  views,  was  so 
enr^ed  against  the  Concordat,  that,  wishing  to  place  as  vast  a 
gulf  as  possible  between  himself  and  the  restored  Church  of 
France*  ne  dressed  in  colours,  wore  a  pigtail,  and  abandoned  all 
clerical  functions.  But  another  vein  of  thought  entered  into  the 
family  by  the  Duke's  marriage  with  a  Protestant  lady — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  time — the  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  combined  the  genius  of  her  mother  with 
a  high  principle  and  devotion  which  well  fitted  her  to  ezennse 
the  most  beneficial  influence  over  any  family  in  which  her  lot 
might  be  cast.  Steadfast  to  the  convictionB  of  her  own  fiuth, 
she  was  able  conscientiously  to  bring  up  her  song  in  the  faith  of 
their  father;  and,  indeed,  so  iofty  was  the  religious  atmosphere 
in  which  she  lived,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  above  the  level 
where  theological  discords  take  their  rise.  A  volume  of  frag- 
ments, printed  after  her  death,  on  moral  and  theological  subjects, 
exhibits  a  character  as  pure  and  a  mind  as  strong  as  ever  was 
produced  by  either  of  the  two  contending  sections  of  Christen- 
dom. She  lies  in  the  little  cemetery  dfthe  castle,  cut  off  by  a 
premature  death,  which  has  cast  a  shade*  never  altogether  re- 
moved, over  the  Burvivors  of  the  family.  It  ia  the  eldest  son 
of  this  union,  Albert,  Prince  de  Broglie,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  this  laborious  work  on  the  '  Church  and  the  Empire 
*  of  the  Fourth  Century,'  and  on  whom  the  French  Academy 
has  been  able  to  confer  an  honour  almost  without  parallel,  by 
enrolling  amongst  its  members  both  father  and  son  of  the  same 
illustrious  house.  In  the  combination  of  independent  judgment, 
of  religious  veneration,  of  industrious  research,  and  of  noble 
aspirations  which  these  volumes  exhibit,  we  seem  to  see  mated 
the  various  qualitiea  which  we  have  traced  in  his  lineage.  If, 
at  times,  they  display  indications  of  the  extravagant  fancies  and 
reactionary  tendencies  of  his  great  grandfather  and  great  uncle, 
the  more  geiieral  spirit  of  his  book  is  that  which  he  has  de- 
rived from  his  distingaished  parente.  But  it  is  from  a  more  than 
any  merely  personal  interest  that  we  have  called  attention  to 
this  peculunty  of  M.  de  Broglie's  position.  That  position  is 
one  which  he  shares  with  a  few — we  fear  but  a  few — remarh^le 
men,  in  his  own  and  other  conntries  of  £nrope,  of  a  sincere  and 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  who  is  free  to  i-eoeive  the  impressions 
of  the  science  and  progress  of  the  age  in  which  he  hves,  and 
reust,  BO  far  as  possible,  the  en<3vachments  by  which  papal 
despotism  and  ecclesiastical  pretensions  are  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  the  sense  of  truth  and  the  struggles  of 
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conscioiice  withia  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  For  a 
member  of  that  Church  to  keep  himself  pure  &om  this  its  besetr 
ting  temptation,  and  to  prefer  the  calla  of  truth  and  freedom 
to  the  craving  for  illimitable  authority,  is  a  difficult,  many, 
perhaps,  may  think  a  hopeleee,  taak.  But  it  is  one  to  which 
no  one  who  cares  for  the  proBpects  of  Christendom  can  be  in- 
different— it  is  a  cause,  to  which,  as  on  a  former  occasion,*  bo 
DOW,  we  bid  God  speed,  because  its  advance  involves  with  it 
ihe  advance  of  Christian  enlightenment  throughout  the  world. 

How  tax  he  has  sustained  this  position  will,  we  think,  ap- 
pear on  a  careful  perusal  of  his  work.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  first,  of  which  a  notice  occurred  in  these  pages  im- 
mediately after  its  appearance,  included  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Empire  under  Constantine.  The  second 
part  chiefly  turned  on  the  reaction  of  Pagamsm  under  Julian, 
and  the  fimous  disputes  within  the  Church  itself,  under  Coo- 
Btantine's  successors.  The  third  part,  which  is  now  before  ua, 
comprehends  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the 
nmtression  of  P^aniem  under  Theodosius. 

U  has  seemed  to  ua  that,  under  present  circumstances,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  select  one  portion  of  the  work,  on  which 
he  has  evidently  bestowed  much  labour  and  care,  and  which 
perhaps  has  the  most  interest  for  the  general  reader — namely, 
the  description  of  the  Second  CEcumenical  Synod,  the  First 
Conndl  of  Constantinoplct  It  is  a  perspicuous  treatment  of 
one  of  those  great  asaemblies,  which  have  been  enshrined 
in  the  traditional  veneration  of  ChHstendom,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  and  dog- 
matic system ;  and  this  treatment  becomes  more  interesting 
irhett  we  find  it  in  the  hands  not  of  a  professed  divine,  but  of  a 
layman,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  And,  although  pledged 
by  his  creed  to  a  certain  preconceived  view  of  these  delicate 
eubjects,  he  has  spoken  of  it  with  a  freedom  and  a  force,  that, 
whilst  illustrating  his  peculiar  position  in  his  own  church,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  gives  a  hope  that  on  other  kindred 
topics  he  and  those  who  think  with  him  may  be  induced  to 
break  the  death-like  silence  of  submission  which  is  the  real 
bane  of  the  modem  Soman  Catholic  Church. 

In  telling  the  story  of  this  often-quoted  synod,  we  shall  follow 
the  order  of  events,  as  M.  de  Broglie  has  arranged  them,  and 
shall  take  his  view  of  the  proceedmga,  except  so  far  aa  they 
sppear  to  ua   plfunly   at  variance   with   the   original  autho- 

•  Ed.  Eeview,  vol.  cxx.  p.  304. 
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ritaes.*  Tbese  ezceptiona  sre  liapfnty  not  niunerouB,  and  we 
shall  only  notice  them  for  the  sake  of  briDging  out  more  fuUj 
the  whole  facte  of  the  case,  and  of  Bhowing  how  difficult  it  is 
even  for  an  independent  mind  like  M.  de  Broglie's  entirely  to 
free  ita«lf  from  the  effects  of  early  prejudice  and  the  haze  which 
long  ages  of  traditional  representation  have  thrown  over  the 
scene.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  actors  and  the  eircmn- 
stances  of  the  asEcmhly,  we  must  step  back  a  few  years  into  the 
past. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  had  been  almost  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  tn  the  hands  of  the  great  party  which  was 
called  by  the  name  of  the  heresiarch  Anus,  and  which  em- 
braced all  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  House  from  Conetantine 
the  Great  toValens  (with  the  exception  of  the  '  apostate'  Julian), 
as  well  as  the  Gothic  tribes  on  the  frontier.  But  the  'orthodox' 
or  80  called  '  Catholic '  party,  to  which  the  name  and  me- 
mory of  Athanasiua  still  gave  life  and  energy,  struggled  on ; 
and  when  the  mde  Spanish  soldier  Theodosius  restored  peace 
to  the  Empire,  his  known  opinions  in  favour  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  gave  a  hope  of  retuniing  strength  to  the  cause  which 
had  vanquished  at  Nicxa.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
little  community  which  professed  the  Atfaanasian  belief  at  Con- 
stantinople determined  on  the  step  of  calling  to  their  assistance 
one  of  the  leaders  of  those  opinions  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor.  Basil  would  have  been  the  natural 
choice ;  but  his  age  and  infirmities  rendered  this  impossible. 
Accordingly,  they  fixed  on  Gregory,  commonly  cidled  '  of 
'  Kadanzus.'  Unlike  the  school  in  our  own  Church  which> 
in  the  time  of  the  Nonjurors,  and  still  more  recently,  sanc- 
tions the  intrusion  of  new  bishops  into  places  already  jare' 
occnpied  by  lawful  prelates,  the  orthodox  community  at  Con- 
stantinople showed  a  moderation  which  M.  de  Broglie  highly 
commends.  Gregory  was  already  a  bishop,  but  a  bishop  with- 
out a  diocese.  Appointed  to  the  see  of  Sasima,  he  had  never 
ondertaken  its  duties,  but  contented  himself  with  helping  his 
aged  father  in  the  bishopric  of  his  birthplace  Nazianzus.     Ac- 

*  The  Qflual  authorities  which  describe  it  are  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  the  following  century — Socrates,  Sozomen,  Tbeodoret. 
But  far  more  important  than  these,  and  almost  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  Councih,  are  the  letters,  orationa,  and  long  autobiographical 
poems  or  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who,  as  we  shall  »ep,  wns  not  only  a 
contemporary,  but  an  eyewitness  of  most  of  what  he  dpscribes.  We 
most  add  from  modern  times  the  learned  and  candid  Tillemont,  and 
the  exact  and  impartiiit  Hefele,  both  of  them  belonging  to  ^e  more 
moderate  school  of  the  Roman  Church. 
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eordiiiel;  he  vas  ready  to  the  bands  of  tiie  minority  df  the 
ChurcH  of  fiyzastium,  without  any  direct  infringement  of  the 
i^hta  and  titles  of  DemopliilaB,  the  lawful  bishop  of  Con~ 
sUntinople. 

He  came  from  hia  nutio  retreat  relactaoUy.  He  was  pre- 
matnrely  old  and  infinn.  His  bald  head  streaked  with  a  few 
white  haire,  and  hia  bent  fignre,  were  not  calculated  to  com- 
mand attention.  He  was  retiring,  susceptible,  and,  in  his 
loannerB,  simple  to  a  fault.  It  is  this  contrast  with  the  position 
which  was  forced  upon  him  that  givee  the  main  intereBt  to  the 
enrious  cycle  of  events  of  which  he  thus  became  the  centre. 

Ckostantinople  waa  crowded  with  the  heads  of  the  different 
ecdesiaBtical  parties,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  Emperor 
There  were  the  Arian  bishops  in  possession  of  the  imperial 
Bees.  There  were  the  semi-Arians,  who  by  very  slight  con- 
cefldons  on  both  sides  might  be  eaaly  included  in  the  orthodox 
community.  There  were  the  liberal  Catholics,  who  were  eager 
to  grant  such  concessions.  There  were  the  Puritan  Catholics, 
irho  rigidly  spumed  all  compromise.  With  these  divisions 
—  in  that  age  to  which  some  in  our  own  day  look  back  as 
to  a  time  of  golden  unity,  but  assuredly  not  less  distracted 
than  the  Church  of  old  England,  or  of  iiew  America — there 
was  a  vast  society,  hardly  less  civilised,  less  frivolous,  less  com- 
plex, than  that  of  our  great  capitals  now,  entering  into  those 
abstract  theological  questions  as  keenly  as  our  metropolitan 
circles  into  the  political  or  ecclesiastictil  disputes  which  form 
the  materials  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-tables  of  Iiondon 
or  the  BaloouB  of  Paris.  Everywhere  in  that  new  capital  of 
the  world — at  the  races  of  the  Hippodrome,  at  the  theses,  at 
feasts,  in  debauches,*  the  most  sacred  names  were  bandied  to 
and  fro  in  eager  disputation.  Every  oomer,  every  alley  of 
the  dty,  the  streets,  the  markets,  the  drapers' .shops,  the  tables 
of  moneyohangeni  and  of  victuallers,  were  crowded  with  these 
'  offhand  dogmatizers.'t  If  a  trader  was  asked  the  cost  of  such 
an  article,  he  answered  by  philosoj'Jusing  on  generated  and  un- 
generated  being.  If  a  stranger  inquired  the  price  cf  bread. 
He  was  told  *  the  Son  is  Subordinate  to  the  Father.'  If  a 
traveller  asked  whether  his  bath  was  ready,  he  was  told  '  the 
'  Son  arose  out  of  nothing.' 

The  ehyness  as  well  as  the  piety  of  Gregory  led  him  to 
confine  his  appearance  in  public  to  tne  pulpit.     So  completely 

'  Gregory  Naz.  Or.  22-27. 

t  owMxi^'oi  ioYiiarmai.  Gregory  Nyseo,  '  De  Deitate  FilV 
'ol.ii.p.898. 
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had  the  orthodox  party  been  depresBed,  that  they  had  no  church 
to  ofier  him  for  nis  ministratioiis.  They  went  hack  for  the 
moment  to  the  custom  which,  beginning  at  or  before  the  first 
conTersion  of  tiie  Empire,  was  in  fact  the  origin  of  all  the 
early  Christian  churches.  Eyery  great  Roman  house  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  hall,  which  was  used  by  its  owner  for  purposes 
of  justice  or  of  public  asBemblies,  and  bore  (at  least  in  Borne] 
the  name  of '  basilica.'  Such  a  hall  can  still  be  traced  in  Ves- 
pasian's paJace  on  the  Palatine ;  such  was  the  origin  of  the 
haeihca  of  Santa  Croce  in  the  Sessorian  palace,  and  c^St  John 
in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.  Such  a  hall  was  employed  by 
Gregory  on  this  occasion  in  the  house  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  An  extempore  altar  was  raised,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  Eastern  practice  of  separating  the  sexes,  a 
gallery  was  erected  for  the  women,  such  as  on  a  gigantic  scale 
may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St  Sophia;  showing  at  once  the 
importance  of  the  female  element  in  these  Byzantine  congrega- 
tions,  and  also  the  prominence  given  to  an  element  in  church 
architecture  which  our  modern  ecclesiologists  regard  as  the 
extreme  of  bad  Protestant  taste.  To  this  extemporised  chapel 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Anaatana,  or  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection or  Revival;  in  'allusion  to  the  resurrection,  as  he 
hoped,  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  much  as  our 
modem  Nonconformists  gave  to  their  places  of  worship  the 
names,  not  of  the  ancient  saints,  but  of  such  events,  or 
symbols,  as  seemed  to  indicate  their  solitary  position  in  a  cor- 
rupt world  or  church — Ebenezer,  'the  stone  of  help;'  Bethesda, 
'  the  house  of  help.'  The  building  was  soon  crowded;  the 
crush  at  the  entrance  was  often  terrific ;  the  rmla  of  the  chancel 
were  broken  down ;  the  congregation  frequently  burst  oat 
into  loud  applause.  It  required  a  more  than  mortal  not  to  be 
touched  and  elated  by  these  signs  of  the  effect  produced  by 
his  oratory.  As  the  ^ed  mlberforce  used  long  after  his 
retirement  from  public  life  to  recall  the  results  of  his  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons — '  Oh  1  those  cheers,  thrae  deli^htfiil 
•  cheereV  so  Gr^ory,  years  afterwards,  used  to  be  visited  m  his 
solitary  dreams  by  visions  of  his  beloved  Anastasia ;  the  church 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  hunself,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 

*  It  fumiBheB  a  curious  example  of  the  growth  of  a  legend  froni 
a  name.     Socrates  records  a  miracle  of  a  woman  falling  from  the 

fatlery  without  injury  to  life,  as  the  origin  of  the  title.  As  *s 
now  the  real  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reverts  u 
the  true  account  of  the  matter.  A  Novatian  chapel  had  borne  the 
same  name  for  the  same  reason. 
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bishops,  aloft  on  hia  throne  at  the  eaatem  end,  die  preBbTters 
round  him,  and  the  deacons  in  their  trhite  robee  below ;  tlie 
crovd  thronging  the  church,  every  eye  fixed  on  him ;  the  con- 
gr^tion  BomehmeB  wrapt  in  profound  silence,  sometimes  break- 
ing out  into  loud  shout£  of  approbation. 

But,  as  M.  de  Broglie  Bars, '  these  bright  days '  were  destined 
to  have  *  a  sad  morrow.'  The  sermons,  which  consisted  usually 
of  abstract  disquisitions  on  the  disputed  doctrines,  but  some- 
times  of  coimseU  towards  moderation,  veiled  under  a  eulogy  of 
the  great  Athanasius,*  provoked  the  Jealousy  or  hostility  of  the 
oppodte  party,  or  perhaps  of  the  more  zealous  members  of  his 
own.  On  one  occasion  a  body  of  drunken  Etrtisans  broke  into  ^ 
the  church ,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  beggars,  of  furious  nunsit 
and,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  riots  at  that  time,  ferocious 
monks.  A  violent  conflict  ensued  —  some  of  the  priests  and 
neophytes  were  wounded.  The  police  hesitated  to  interfere 
—ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
which  were  the  assailed  and  which  the  assailants.  M.  de  Broglie 
treats  tJbis  as  a  mere  feint.  But  the  facts  which  he  proceeds  to 
relate  seem  to  justify  the  uncertainty  of  the  magistrates.  Crre- 
zory,  with  an  imprudence  which  M.  de  Broglie  severely  con- 
demns, had  surrounded  himself  with  abody  of  orthodox  fanatics, 
with  whom  he  had  but  little  aympathy,  and  whose  hostility  to 
the  moderation  of  the  venerable  Basil  might  have  well  roused 
his  gQg[ucion.  They  slept  in  his  house,  they  assisted  him  in 
preparing  his  sermons,  they  formed  a  guard  about  him  in  these 
tumults.  One  of  diem  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  youthful 
Jerome,  then  on  his  way  from  the  farther  Gast,  whose  fierce 
■nd  acrid  temper  rendered  him  a  staunch  but  perilous  friend, 
and  who  lost  no  occasion  of  expressing  his  admiration  of 
Gregory — his  '  beloved  master,' '  to  whom  there  was  no  equal 
'  in  the  Western  Church.'  J  There  was  another  who  rendered 
a  yet  more  dubious  assistance.  Maximus  or  Heron  was  one 
of  the  class  of  those  wild  Egyptians  who  played  so  disgracei^ 
a  part  some  years  later  in  die  train  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  had  once  been  a  philosopher  of  the  Cynical  sect,  and, 
although  ordained,  still  wore  their  curious  costume.     In  all 

*  This  is  the  date  of  the  oration  on  Athanasius,  according  to  M. 
de  Broglie. 

tH.de  Broglie  says  '  des  femmes  d^bancb^es.'  But  it  is  clear 
from  Gregory's  account  (Or.  xxiii.  5,  xxxv.  3  [  Ep.  77 ;  Carm.  de 
Vila  Sna,  660,  670),  that  they  were  the  nnna  or  conaecrated  virgins. 

X  Many  qnestiona  passed  between  them  on  Biblical  criticif" 
■ad  OD  ecclesiastical  policy.    (Jerome  Contra  Rofln.  i.  13  ;  De  '^' 
Ulwtribns,  c.  117.) 
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these  diBturbiaces  hie  figure  was  conspicuouB.  He  wielded 
a  long  Btaff  in  his  hands.  A  tangled  mass  of  curia — ^half 
of  their  oataral  black,  half  painted  yellow — fell  over  his 
shoulders.*  A  dirty  shirt  enveloped  hia  half-naked  limbe, 
which  he  occasionally  drew  aside  to  show  the  Bears  of  wounds 
which  he  professed  to  hare  received  in  some  persecution.  At 
every  word  of  Gregory  he  uttered  shouts  of  delight,  at  every 
allnaion  to  the  heretics  he  uttered  yells  of  execration.  The 
most  siniater  rumours,  however,  were  circulated  against  his 
private  character.  Even  the  marks  on  his  back  were  whispered 
to  be  the  effects  of  a  severe  castigation  with  which  he  bad  been 
,  visited  for  some  discreditable  transaction.  But  Gregory  was 
infatuated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  most  sagadous 
and  the  most  incorruptible  of  men,  by  the  charms  of  assiduoDB 
flattery,  by  the  advantage  of  having  near  him  an  ally  who 
Btop|>ed  at  nothing  in  defence  of  a  cause  which  be  thought  right 
Such  was  the  bold  which  Titus  Gates  established  on  respect* 
able  Protestants,  and  Sacheverell  on  respectable  High  Church- 
men. Such  is  the  secret  of  the  ridiculous  eulogy  which 
Gr^ory  pronounced  on  Maximos  in  bis  presence,  in  a  semKot 
whidt  still  remune  as  a  monument  of  the  weakness  into  irindi 
party-spirit  can  betray  even  a  thoughtful  and  pious  man.  His 
dear  '  Heron  was  a  true  model  of  the  union  of  philosophy  and 
'  religion' t — a 'friend  from  an  unexpected  quarter ' — a'd(^* — 
alluding  to  the  title  of  his  philosophical  sect  of  the  Cymes  or 
'Dogs' — '  a  dog  indeed  in  the  best  sense:  a  watch-dog,  who 
'  guuds  the  house  from  robbers  '—finally,  it  was  not  too  much 
to  say, '  Ids  successor  in  the  promised  see  of  Constantisople' 
This  last  hint  was  not  thrown  away  on  '  tbe  Dog.'  There  was 
BO  time  to  be  lost.  The  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  Constan- 
tanopie.  Whoever  was  the  orthodox  champion  in  possession  of 
the  see,  would  probably  be  able  to  keep  it^  Maximus  conunu- 
nicatod  his  de^ns  to  his  Egyptian  feUow-countrymen  amongst 
the  bishops,  lliey,  as  the  orthodox  of  the  orthodox,  entered 
at  once  into  his  plan,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Peter, 
niccessor  of  Athanasiua  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Alexandria 
at  that  time  was,  saving  the  dignity  of  the  new  capital  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  chief  city  of  the  Kastem  world,    lis  ecclesias- 

•  De  Vit  754,  766. 

t  Gregory  Nas.  Or.  XXV.1, 2.  It  is  from  his  companion  St.  Jerome 
that  we  are  able  to  Bubstaotial«  the  identity  of  Muximns  with  the 
Heron  of  this  strange  discourse.  'The  names  were  changed,'  says 
Jerome,  '  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  Gregory  from  having  slter- 
'nalely  praised  and  blamed  the  same  man.'  (De  Vm*  lUiairibta, 
c.  117.) 
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tieal  primacy  in  the  £aat  had  hitherto  boen  imdiBputed,  Nay, 
in  some  partdculars  it  claimed  supremacy  over  the  West  also. 
The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  at  this  time  the  only  <  Pope,'  or 
'  Fitfaer '  of  the  Church.  He  had  long  enjoyed  the  title.  The 
Bishop  of  Bome  had  not  yet  ventured  to  claim  it.  It  is  a  pro- 
bable conjecture*  that  in  this  stroke  of  elevating  an  Egyptian 
of  the  Bgyptians  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  there  was  a  deli- 
berate intention  at  grasping  the  primacy  of  Uie  Imperial  Church. 
Ail  was  prepared.  A  large  sum  of  money,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  MaximuB  by  a  Thasian  presbyter  -who  had  been  to  the 
Golden  Horn  to  buy  marble,  was  employed  in  securing  the 
servicea  of  a  number  of  Alexandrian  sailors.  Gregory  was 
omfined  to  his  house  by  illness.  With  this  mixed  multitude 
to  represent  the  congregation,  the  Egyptian  bishops  solemnly 
consecrated  Maximus  at  tlie  dead  of  night.  The  elevation  to 
this  high  dignity  was  rendered  still  more  marked  by  the 
metamorphosis  in  his  outward  appearance.  '  They  took  "  the 
'  "d(^,"'  says  Gregory,  in  whose  eyes  the  C]^c  now  assumed 
a  very  different  aspect,  '  and  shaved  him ;  the  long  locks,  in 
'  which  his  strength  resided,  were  shorn  off  by  these  ecdesi- 
'  utical  Dalilahs.  But  Maximus  bad  overreached  himself. 
This  was  too  startling  a  contrast.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
DMming,  cropt,  and  well-dressed  as  a  bishop,  an  mextinguish- 
&ble  roar  of  laughter  resounded  through  the  city.  Poor  Gre- 
gory feH  that  he  was  included  in  the  general  ridicule.  He 
detemuned  on  leaving  Constantinople  Then  a  reaction  took 
place.  The  mob  veered  round.  They  insisted  on  forcing 
Gr^ry  at  once  into  the  contested  see.  They  dragged  him 
in  their  arms  to  the  episcopal  chair.  He  struggled  to  escape. 
He  stiffened  his  legs,  so  as  to  refuse  to  sit  The  perspiration 
iticimed  from  his  face.  They  pushed  and  forced  him  down. 
The  wtHuen  wept,  the  children  screamed.  At  last  he  consented, 
sod  then  was  left  to  reposa  He  endeavoured  to  recover  bis 
equanimity  by  retiring  for  a  time  to  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  the 
S«  of  Marmora,  there  to  wander,  as  he  tells  us,  at  sunset — 
QDoonsdouB  of  the  glory  which  at  tliat  hour  lights  up  that 
w<nderfiil  prospect  with  a  glow  of  magical  splendour — but  not 
iioearible  to  the  melancholy  sentiment  inspired  by  the  rolling 
wavet  of  the  tidelesa  sea  along  the  bays  of  that  winding  shore. 
TTiere  were  two  other  claimants  for  the  vacant  see — each 
wilting  with  the  utmost  expectation  the  only  hand  which  could 

*  Milnian's  'History  of  Christianity  nnder  the  Empire,' vol 
p.  115.  This  aspect  of  the  eleetion  of  Maximna  is  not  noticf 
H.4eBn>gIie. 
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seat  them  securely  in  their  places,  the  hand  of  TheodoffloB. 
At  TbesBtiloaica  the  Emperor  met  Mazimoa,  who,  seeing  that 
he  was  coldly  receired,  took  refuge  at  Alexandria,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  prelate  who  was  at  that  time  the  eastern  oracle 
of  liie  ecclesiastical  world.  Theodosiua  in  this  difficulty  ap- 
pealed to  the  western  oracle  at  Kome.  The  Bishop  (not  yet 
'  Pope ")  of  Rome  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  striking  t 
blow  at  oDce  at  the  independence  and  the  superior  civilisation 
of  the  East.  Dean  Milman  has  well  pointed  out  the  illitente 
character  of  the  early  Roman  Church.  Damasus,  thongh  with 
a  sufficient  tincture  of  letters  to  write  the  bad  versea  that  may 
still  be  read  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  fired  off  an  answer 
which  by  the  same  blow  killed  one  and  wounded  the  other  rival 
MaxtmuB  was  to  be  rejected,  not  on  acoonnt  of  his  scandalooB 
vices,  but  because — he  still  wore  the  garb  of  a  philosopher. 
'  No  Christian  can  wear  the  clothes  of  a  pagan  philosopher.' 
And  then,  witli  a  covert  attack  on  Gregory  himself,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  spirit  entirely  contradictory  to  the  voice  which 
sounded  from  the  same  infallible  chair  through  tlie  lips  of 
Leo  X., '  Philosophy,  friend  of  the  world's  wisdom,  is  the  enemy 

*  of  iaitb,  Ae  poison  of  hope,  the  war  against  charity.'  The 
advice  thus  proffered  was  followed  up  by  a  recommendation  to 
the  Emperor  to  summon  a  General  Council  for  the  settlement 
of  the  disputed  succession. 

This  accordingly  was  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople.  Theodosius  confined  his  call,  however,  to  Uie  Eastern 
bishops.  But  meanwhile  he  took  tiie  matter  of  the  See  of 
Constantinople  into  his  own  hands.  To  the  actual  Bishop,  the 
Arian  Demophilue,  he  proposed  the  orthodox  confession  or 
resignation;  Demophilus  honouiabiy  resisted  the  temptatim- 
'  Since  you  fly  irom  peace,'  said  the  Emperor, '  I  will  make  you 
'  fly  from  your  place.'  So  summary  was  the  deposition  of  a 
prelate  in  those  days,  to  which  our  modem  zealots  look  back  as 
the  palmy  days  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  when  the 
breath,  not  of  a  prelate  but  of  an  Emperor,  was  sufficient  to 
depose  the  greatest  bishops  in  Christendom.  To  Gregory  he 
turned  with  a  no  less  imperious  expression  of  his  will:  'Con* 
'  stantinople  demands  you,  and  God  makes  me  his  instrument 

*  to  give  you  this  church.'  The  election  was  still  nominally  i> 
the  hands  of  the  people,  but  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  wsa 
more  powerful  than  any  conge  cTSlire.  It  was  on  the  26th  of 
November — one  of  those  dreary  days  on  which  the  winds  from 
the  Black  Sea  envelope  the  bright  ci^  of  Constantinople  with 
a  shroud  of  clouds  dark  as  night,  which  Grregoi^'s  enenuet 
interpreted  into  a  sinister  presage  of  bis  ill-omened  elevatiMW 
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The  Emperor  rode  in  state  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
ms  to  take  place.  The  immenBe  multitude  of  the  Amn  popu- 
lation who  were  to  lose  their  bishop,  and  perhaps  themselves  to 
be  banished  with  him — old  men,  women,  and  children,  threw 
themselTes  in  vain  before  his  horse's  feet.  The  Spanish  soldier 
rode  on  immovable,  as  if  he  were  on  his  way  to  the  field  of 
batde.  It  was,  says  Grr^ory  himself,  the  likenesa  of  a  dty 
taken  by  storm.  By  the  !^peror's  side  was  the  pale,  stooping, 
trembling  candidate  for  the  see,  hardly  knowing  where  he  was 
till  he  found  himself  safe  within  the  chnich,  behind  the  nuls  of 
the  chancel,  where  be  sat  side  by  side  with  the  magnificent 
Emperor,  who  in  his  imperial  purple  was  rused  there  aloft  as  the 
tiaa  person  in  the  place. '  It  was  the  '  Church  of  the  Apostles,* 
thit  earliest  mausoleum  of  Christian  soTereigns,  the  first  germ 
{£  St  Benys,  the  Escurial,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  ^ere 
CooBtantinB  and  his  successors  lay  entombed,  and  where  in  after 
days  was  to  rise  a  yet  more  splendid  edifice,  the  mosque  which 
the  Mussulman  conqueror  Mahomet  II.  built  in  like  manner 
for  himself  and  his  dynasty.  There  was  still  a  hesitation,  or 
seeming  hesitation,  as  to  which  way  the  popular  feeling  would 
turn.  Suddenly  by  one  of  those  abrupt  transitions  common 
in  Eastern  skies,  a  ray  of  sunlight  burst  through  the  wintry 
clouds,  and  flashing  from  sword  to  sword  along  the  ranks  of 
sot^en,  and  from  gem  to  gem  on  the  rich  dr^es  of  priest 
and  courtier,  finally  enveloped  the  bald  white  head  of  Gregory 
hifflielf  as  with  a  halo  of  glory.  The  omen  was  at  once 
accepted.  A  shout  like  thunder  rose  &om  the  vast  congre^ 
tion, '  Long  live  our  Bishop  Grregory.'  In  the  hi^  gulenes 
rang  the  shrill  cries  of  the  women  in  response.  With  a  few 
Cunt  protestations,  Gr^ory  consented  to  mount  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  the  long  dispute  was  terminated. 

Within  six  weeks  futer  this  event,  took  place  one  of  those 
donble-sided  movements  which,  without  revealing  any  actual 
duplicity  in  the  actors,  disclose  the  hollowuess  of  their  preten- 
nons  and  opinions.  On  the  same  day  that  a  rigid  decree  con- 
demned and  banished  the  ArinnH  of  the  empire  from  the  walls  ' 
of  every  city,*  there  arrived  in  Constantinople  the  chief  of  the 
whole  Arian  world,  Athanaric  the  Groth,  seeking  shelter  in  the 
court  of  bis  conqueror  &om  a  dtHUestio  revolution.  He  was 
received  with  as  much  honour  as  if  he  had  been  the  most 

■  Demophilas  the  Arian  Biahop,  on   the  promnlgation  of  this 
edict,  very  naturally  quoted  the  evangelical  precept,  'If  they  per- 
'  leeute  yon  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.'     '  Not  m'  says  Socrates 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.    '  The  text  means  that  you  mas' 
'  the  ei^  of  the  world  and  go  to  the  ci^  of  the  heavenly  Jer 
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ortliodoz  of  mankind,  and  then  &  few  days  afler  his  arriTal  he 
wasted  awaj  and  died.  His  foneral,  heretic  as  be  was,  waa 
conducted  with  a  magnificence  which  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  Gro^  even  far  away  beyond  the  Danube. 

Meantime  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Council  drew  on. 
Even  Crregorydid  not  consider  his  elevation  secured  till  he  had 
received  its  confirmation.  Tbe  month  of  May  had  come  — 
tlie  season  when  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  waa  open, 
imd  when  the  bishops  could  safely  embark  from  their  distant 
diocesee.  It  was  the  first  General  Council  that  had  assembled  in 
the  Imperial  city.  When  its  predecessors  met  at  Nicma,  this 
was  because  Constantinople  was  not  yet  founded.  But  now 
there  was  no  locality  at  once  so  central,  and  so  august,  as  the 
great  Christian  capital.  Called  as  the  Council  was  emphatically 
*  by  the  commandment  and  will '  of  tbe  £mperor,  it  could 
meet  nowhere  but  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Although  less  distinguished  by  the  character  and  fame  of  its 
members  than  that  earlier  synod,  and  although  still  more 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Eastern  Chun^,  it  was  not  without 
some  brilliant  ornaments.  There  were  the  friends  of  Basil,  well 
versed  in  his  moderate  counsels.  Chief  amongst  them  was  his 
brother  Gregory  of  N^yssa,  reckoned  by  the  5th  and  7th  General 
Councils  amongst  the  highest  authorities  of  tbe  Church.*  He 
bad  lately  returned  from  his  journey  to  Syria,  on  a  mission  of 
peace-maicing — filled  with  indignation  against  the  follies  and 
scandals  of  the  pilgrimages.  He  brought  with  him  his  elabo- 
rate work  against  the  recent  heretics,  which  in  spare  moments 
be  read  aloud  to  his  friend  the  new  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  their  joint  admirer,  the  youthful  Jerome. f  There  was 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  now  in  his  advancing  years,  with  whom 
Gregory  bad  there  become  acquainted,  and  who  himself  had 
origmally  belonged  to  the  semi-Arian  section  of  tiie  Church. 
There  was  Melitius,  tbe  just  and  gentle  Bishop  of  Antioch,  so 
much  revered  in  bis  own  city  that  nis  portrut  was  found  every- 
where, on  rings,  on  goblets,  in  the  saloons  of  palaces,  in  the 
private  chambers  of  great  ladies.  It  might  be  conjectured  that 
one  of  these  likenesses  had  wandered  far  West,  from  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  first  visit  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Emperor. 
The  reception  which  he  gave  to  Melitius  was  of  the  most 
flattering  kind;  he  flew  up  to  him,  siugled  him  from  the  rest, 
pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  eyes,  lips,  breast,  head, 
and  hand.  He  had,  he  s^d,  in  a  vision  on  the  eve  of  his  election 
to  the  empire,  seen  a  venerable  person  approach  who  wrapped 

'  Tillemont,  iz.  601.  f  Stxtaae,  De  Vir.  IlL  e.  128. 
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him  in  his  imperial  mantle,  and  placed  the  diadem  on  his  bead. 
This  personage  he  now  recognised  in  the  Bishop  of  Aotiocli. 
Such  a  welcome  of  iteelf  designated  Melitiua  to  be  President 
of  the  CounciL  la  lact,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishops  of  Kome 
and  Alexandria,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  occupied  the  chief 
place.  And  the  menifluoua  character  of  Melitiux  (to  use  the 
pun  of  Gregory)  well  adapted  him  for  the  office. 

He  firet  work  which  the  Council  had  to  undertake  waa  the 
deddon  of  the  contest  for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The 
absence  of  Maximus,  and  of  the  Sgyptiao  bishops,  who  were  , 
detuned  at  Alexandria  around  the  deathbed  of  their  chief,  ren- 
dered Gregory's  triumph  easy.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
Dnderation,  and  of  that  of  Melitias,  that  when  there  was  a 
proposal  of  proceeding  a^nst  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  nomination  of  Maximus,  it  was  abandoned  on  the 
groDnds — too  often  lost  sight  of,  notably  on  two  memorable  occa- 
skmfi  in  our  own  time — vaax,  as  they  were  detained  in  Alexan^ 
diia,  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  them  in  their  absence 
widioat  hearing  their  defence. 

This  auspicious  begiiming  of  a  generouty  unusual  on  such 
occorions  was  suddenly  cut  abort  by  the  death  of  Melitius. 
The  grief  felt  on  the  event  was  testified  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  obsequies.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  'silken  shroud, 
worked  by  one  of  the  noble  ladies  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
carried  in  procession  to  the  imperial  mausoleum  in  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles ;  all  the  bishops  assisted,  with  their  clergy, 
oogiiig  pealms  in  the  different  dialects— probably  the  Greek 
dialects — of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Funeral  orations  were 
pronounced,  amongst  others,  by  Gregory  of  Kyssa.  The  sacred 
remains  were  then  sent  home  to  Antioch ;  and  it  marks  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem  usage,  that  an  express 
order  from  the  Emperor  was  required  to  enable  the  funeral 
{vocession,  as  a  special  favour,  even  to  enter  the  walls  of  the 
nrions  cities  through  which  it  passed. 

The  first  question  to  be  discussed  by  the  Council,  thus  de- 
prived of  its  head,  and  placed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the 
presidency  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  now  the  recognis^  Bishop  of 
the  imperial  city,  was  occasioned  by  the  very  calamity  wluch 
they  were  now  deploring.  Ostensibly  called  together  to  decide 
certain  grave  theological  questions,  then  pending,  their  maia 
interest  was  centred,  as  usually  happens  in  popular  assemblies, 
whether  secular  or  eccleaiaatical,  on  a  question  purely  personiJ. 
The  Church  of  Antioch  had  been  lately  divided  by  two 
eratending  factions.  The  occasion  of  it  is  so  characteristic  of 
toelesiaatiAal  history,  that  it  is  vortfa  while  to  describe  it  iu  a 
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few  words.  Melitiua,  who  had  thus  been  carried  to  hie  grave 
with  all  the  honours  of  a  Baint,  was  the  lawful,  but,  in  the  ejes 
of  an  extreme  party  at  Antioch,  not  the  orthodox,  bishop  of  that 
see.  He  had  in  lus  youth,  it  was  said,  been  infected  by  the 
subtle  errorB  of  Anus ;  and,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  joined 
Ba^il  in  the  noble  attempts  of  that  great  divine  to  moderate  the 
rage  of  contiOTersy,  and  to  accept,  without  further  test  or 
questioning,  all  who  were  willing  to  adopt  the  creed  of  Nicsa, 
which  down  to  that  time  had  expressed  no  precise  definition  of 
the  complicated  opinions  that  were  now  arising  on  the  nature  of 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.*  This  moderation  was  the 
worst  offence  in  the  judgment  of  the  partisans  of  extreme  ortho- 
doxy. They  refused  to  communicate  with  Meiitius;  and  they 
received  from  Sardinia,  fi:om  tbe  hands  of  the  stem  fanatic 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  bishop  of  the  name  of  Paulinos,  who  be- 
came the  head  of  a  dissenting  community  within  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  priding  itself  on  its  superior  orthodoxy,  and  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  bishop,  and  maintained  chiefly  in 
its  position  not  by  any  countenance  from  the  national  churches  of 
the  East,  but  fi:om  the  more  eager  f  zealots  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, who  fanned  the  flames  ot  discord.  '  Tliis  ridiculous  and 
'  causeless  schism '{  (words  ec^ually  applicable  to  such  dissenstons, 
whether  in  tbe'fourui  century  or  in  the  nineteenth)  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Melitius  before  he  left  his  diocese.  The  case 
had  been  referred  to  the  imperial  counsellois,  who  had  dedded 
in  Melitius's  favour ;  and  he  then  proposed  to  Paulinus,  ae  a 
middle  course,  that  ^e  government  of  the  Church  should  remain 
in  statu  quo  till  the  death  of  either,  in  which  case  the  other 
should  succeed  to  the  vacant  see.  To  this,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, Paulinus  acceded ;  and  all  the  chief  cleigy  at  Antioch  swore 
to  observe  the  compact. 

On  the  death  of  Melitius,  the  very  case  provided  for  had 
occurred ;  and  Gregory  immediately  proposed  to  the  Council 
that  the  convention  should  be  carried  out.  He  appealed  to 
the  oaths  by  which  it  was  supported ;  he  reminded  uiem  that 

*  if  two  angels  were  candidates  for  the  disputed  see,  the  quarrel 

*  was  not  worth  the  scandal  it  occasioned.'  With  a  disinterest- 
edness the  more  remarkable  because  he  had  been  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  Paulinus  for  his  moderate  counsels  in  former  times,  he 
entreated  them  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  hinted  at  the 
danger  of  rousing  the  passions  of  the  western  bishops,  who  were 

•  Gregory,  Or.  iliii.  19, 

t  Do  Broglie,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-123. 

X  Ibid.  p.  424. 
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in  favour  of  their  nominee  Paulinus.  Never  did  Gregory  plead 
with  more  eloquence  or  in  behalf  of  a  juBter  cause.     But  he 

S leaded  in  vain.  Even  hefore  Melitius's  death,  the  contending 
u:tions  in  this  Antiochene  quarrel  had  flown  at  each  others* 
tbroats,  canvaBsing  right  and  left  everyone  that  came  across 
them,  with  cheers  and  counteiMiheers.*  The  question  had 
posaed  from  the  region  of  justice  and  of  futh  into  a  mere  party 
Gtmggle.  Now  that  the  time  for  a  pacific  settlement  had 
irrtved,  the  Melitians  would  not  hear  of  submitting  to  the 
odioQs  Paulinus.  Nor  could  they  be  conciliated  by  the  appeal 
of  Gregory.  Hia  influence  had  been  shaken  by  his  weakness 
in  die  aifair  of  Maximus — and,  besides,  his  allusion  to  the 
fear  of  the  West  roused  all  the  slumbering  passions  of  the 
jealous  East  He  has  hiniself  described  the  effect  of  his  speech  : 
— '  A  yell,  rather  than  a  cry,  broke  from  the  assembled  epi^ 
'  copate.'  '  They  threw  dust  in  his  face ;  they  buzzed  about 
'  him  like  a  swarm  of  wasps ;  they  cawed  against  him  like  an 
'  army  of  crows.'  The  young  were  most  ardent,  but  they  were 
hounded  on  by  the  old.  An  argument  against  the  West,  which 
seemed  to  the  youthful  partisans  of  the  East  irresistible,  was 
that  Christianity  must  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  not  6rom  west 
to  east,  but  from  east  to  west;  and  the  Eastern  bishops  supported 
this  view, '  showing  their  tusks,'  says  Gregory,  •  as  if  they  had 
'been  wild  boars.' t  From  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  he  appealed 
to  Modarins,  an  Imperial  officer,  a  Goth,  (probably  therefore  an 
Arian),  to  allay  the  ecclesiastical  clamour.  %  He  pointed  out  to 
him  that  these  episcopal  gatherings,  so  far  firom  putting  an  end 
to  the  evil,  merely  added  confusion  to  confusion.  It  would 
aeem  that  this  appeal  was  also  in  vain.  Theodosius,  whether 
from  scruple  or  policy,  was  determined  to  leave  the  bishops  to 
themselves.  The  celebrated  precedent  set  by  Constantine  at 
Nicsa  had  passed  into  a  law.  That  spacious  ruler,  when  he 
received  the  mutual  complaints  and  accusations  of  the  bishops 
of  the  First  General  Council  against  each  other,  put  them  all 
into  the  fire  without  reading  them ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
contemptuous  but  charitable  act,  an  imperial  decree  was  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Second  Council,§  prohibiting  bishops  to 
appear  against  each  other  in  courts  of  law.  Theodosius,  how- 
ever, though  unwilling  to  interfere  directly,  determined  to  ex- 
ercise an  indirect  influence  on  the  largest  scale.  He  summoned 
from  across  the  border  the  only  western  bishops  who  were  avail- 

•  Gregory,  De  Vit.  1555. 

t  De  Vit.  1805.  }  Ep.  136. 

5  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  t.  39, 1.  9.    As  explained,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  reason,  by  M.  de  Broglie  (vol.  i.  p.  434),  after  God^rpi.       , 
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dble — thoee  of  Macedonia,  which,  according  to  the  division  then 
establiehedi  belonged  to  the  Western  Empire.  Their  i^eu-ance 
mi^t  have  tamed  the  scale  in  behalf  of  Gregory's  counsels 
bat  at  the  same  moment  that  they  entered  Constantinople, 
there  arrived  in  the  Golden  Horn  an  eqnal  accession  to  the 
opposite  faction  from  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  bishops  were 
with  their  new  '  Pope,'  and  boiling  over  with  indignation 
against  Gr^oryfor  bis  rejectionoftheir  old  favourite  Maximus. 
The  Macedonian  bishops  also  proved  more  unmanageable  tbao 
Theodosius  had  anticipated.  They  brought  with  them,  as 
Gregory  expresses  it,  the  '  rough  breath  of  the  North- Wester.' 
Their  uncompromising  austerity,  and  the  subtle  controversial 
spirit  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  found  a  common  ground  in  attack- 
ing the  unfortunate  Gregory.  There  was  one  joint  in  his 
ecclesiastical  harness  which  presented  an  opening  for  the  darts 
of  the  rigid  precisians  of  the  time.  The  Council  of  Nic«ea  had 
peremptorily  forbidden,  on  pain  of  deprivation  from  orders, 
any  translation — not  only  from  see  to  see,  but  from  parish  to 
parish.  From  that  hour  to  this,  in  every  church  of  Christen- 
dom, human  ambition  and  obvious  convenience  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  decree  even  of  so  venerable  a  body  as  the  First 
CEcumenical  Council.  But,  general  as  the  violation  of  the  de- 
cree was,  it  was  only  when  personal  intereste  could  be  served  by 
reviving  it,  that  attention  was  called  to  the  practice.  Gr^ory 
had  been  Bishop  of  Sasima,  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  This  was  enough ;  and  although  the  fact  had 
been  perfecUy  known  at  the  time  when  his  election  to  the  see 
was  confirmed  by  this  very  Council;  although  there  was  no 
reason  for  proceeding  against  him,  rather  than  against  any  of 
the  many  bishops  and  presbyters  who  had  equally  broken  the 
decree  of  Niciea;  although  there  was  no  reason  for  reviving 
the  question  in  bis  case  at  this  particular  moment ;  yet  the 
leading  members  of  the  Council  had  the  incredible  meanness  to 
condemn  in  him  what  they  forgave  in  those  with  whom  they 
had  no  quarrel;  to  take  advantage  of  his  temporary  unpo- 

Molarity  to  press  against  him  a  measure  which  justice  would 
ave  required  to  m  pressed  against  numberless  others.  To 
Gregory  personally  the  retirement  from  his  bishopric  was  no 
great  sacrifice,  ^e  episcopate  had  always  been  a  burden  to 
him;  he  'neighed  like  an  imprisoned  horse  for  his  green  pas- 
'  turea'  of  study  and  leisure.'  He  determined  at  once  to  '  make 
'  himself  the  Jonah  of  the  tempest.'  Yet  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  even  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Council  would  have 


•  De  Vit.  1860-70. 
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ibe  base  ii^ratit^de  to  accq>t  a  reeignotioD  so  nobly  apd 
nomptly  offered.  Bat  generosity  towards  a  fallen  foe  is  a 
aifficnlt  virtue.  A  few,  in  di^st  at  tlieir  associates,  followed 
Gn^ry  as  he  left  the  CouncO.  The  rest  remaiDed,  and  re- 
joicM  in  the  departure  of  an  honest  and  therefore  a  troublesotne 
ddef.  '  I  have  not  time  or  dispoaitioD,'  eays  Gregory,  <  to  nn- 
'  nvel  tkeir  intrigues,  so  I  will  be  silent.'  He  then  visited 
the  Emperor  hoping,  perhaps  in  spite  of  himself,  to  obtain  a 
rerenal  of  hie  own  sentence.  But  Theodosius,  though  far 
more  deeply  affected  than  the  Synod,  adhered  to  the  resolution 
of  leaving  the  bishops  to  settle  their  own  affairs  ;  and  after  a 
padietic  and  eloquent  farewell,  delivered  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles ;  after  a  glowing  description — true  even  after  the 
viciaeitudes  of  1300  years — of  the  great  opportunities  trf  Con- 
ftantinople,  '  the  eye  of  the  world,  ^e  knot  which  links 
'  ti^ether  East  and  West ;  the  centre  in  which  alt  extremes 
'  combine,' —  Crregory  quitted  that  glorious  city  for  ever,  and 
luEtened  to  bury  his  old  age  and  his  cares  in  the  soli- 
tode  of  his  ancestral  home  at  Nazianzus.  We  may  think, 
peih^,  that  he  would  have  acted  a  more  dignified  part, 
ud  he  buried  in  oblivion  all  remembrance  of  the  causes  of 
)m  retirement.  But  history  has  ratified  the  truth  of  the  in- 
vectives which  his  vanity  or  bis  righteous  indignation  extorted 
frtm  him.  The  pent^np  flood  of  his  emotion,  as  be  says,  oould 
not  be  restrainea,*  and  the  result  is  an  elaborate  picture  of 
the  bishops  of  that  time,  doubtless  of  those  whom  he  had  known 
at  the  Council,  and  who  had  cast  him  out  from  their  ranks  as 
'an  evil  and  unholy  man.'  This  extraordinary  description, 
ahhough  doubtless,  in  some  of  itfl  features,  it  has  had  coun- 
tsparts  since,  would  be  justly  considered  a  libel  on  any  modem 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  and  is  thus  instructive,  as  showing 
the  impression  produced  on  a  contemporary  and  a  canonized 
sunt  by  an  institution  and  an  i^e,  to  which  later  times  have 
looked  back  with  such  unquestioning  reverence.f  '  They  are 
'  utots  on  a  gigantic  scale.'  *  They  walk  on  stilts.'  '  They  grin 
'  through  borrowed  masks.'    They  seem  to'  him  as  though  they 

•  Ad  Episc.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  824,  829). 

I  U.  de  Broglie  (by  an  illusion  not  oncommon  in  modem  ecde- 
■iutical  wrilerR)  has  evaded  some  of  tlieee  dark  colours  by  trana- 
ferriDg  them  to  the  Arian  Bishops;  much  in  the  same  Hay  as  the 
nntnu  recH  mi  nations  of  the  Bishops  of  Niciea  hare  been  disposed 
of  by  wrongly  referring  tbem  to  the  heretics.  But  there  can  be  no 
qnestion  tbnt  Gregory  is  speaking  of  those  who  dismissed  him  from 
his  office  (see  Dt  Epiae.  ISO;  Ad  Epitc.  \Hi),  and  tlierefure  of  the 
vrhde  Council  collectively. 
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bad  come  in  answer  to  the  Bammone  of  a  herald  who  had  con- 
voked to  the  Coundl  all  the  gluttons,  villuns,  liars,  false- 
fiwearers  of  the  Empire.     They  are  '  chamelions  that  change 

*  their  colonr  with  every  stone  over  which  they  pass.'  They 
are  '  illiterate,  low-bom,  filled  with  all  the  pride  of  npetarts 
'  fresh  from  the  tables  of  false  acconntants,'  '  peasants  from  the 
'  plough,'  or  from  the  spade, '  unwashed  blacksmiths,'  '  deser- 
'  ters  from  the  army  and  navy,  sidll  stinking  from  the  holds  of 

*  the  shipe,'  or  with  the  brand  of  the  whip  or  the  iron  on  their 
bodies.  The  refined  Gregory  was  doubtless  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  the  coarsenefls  of  vulgarity  and  '  the  ignorance  which 
'  never  knows  when  to  be  silent.'  But  he  is  aware  of  the  ob- 
jection that  the  Apostles  might  be  said  also  to  have  been  un- 
learned men.  '  les,'  he  replies,  as  if  anticipating  the  argument 
of  the  apostolical  or  papal  succession,  '  but  it  must  be  a  real 
'  Apostle ;  give  me  one  such,  and  I  will  reverence  him  however 
'  ilhterate.'*  'But  these,'  he  returns  to  the  chai^,  'are 
'  timeserrers  waiting  not  on  God,  but  on  the  rise  and  flow  of 
'  the  tides,  or  the  straw  in  the  wind ' — '  angry  lions  to  the 
'  small,  fawning  spaniels  to  the  great' — 'flatterers  of  ladies' 
— '  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  good  oinneis ' — '  ever  at  the  gates 
'  not  of  the  wise  but  of  the  powerful '  f — '  unable  to  speak 
'  themselves,  but  having  sufficient  sense  to  stop  the  toi^ues 

*  of  those  who  can ' — '  made  worse  by  their  elevation ' — '  anect- 

*  ing  manners  not  their  own ' — '  the  long  beard,  the  downcast 

*  look,  the  head  bowed,  the  subdued  voice ' — '  the  slow  walk ' — 
'  the  got-up  devotee'} — '  the  wisdom  anywhere  but  in  the 
'  mind.' 

If  such  is  a  faithful  character  of  the  prelates  at  the  Council, 
it  needed  not  any  special  provocation  to  justify  the  well-known 
protests  of  Gregory,  which  the  partisana  of  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archies have  vainly  tried  to  explain  away,  and  which,  in  fact, 
are  even  tame  and  flat  after  these  sustained  invectives,  '  Coun- 
'  oils,  congresses,  we  greet  afar  ofl*,  from  which  (to  luie  very 
'  moderate  terms)  we  nave  suffered  many  evils.'     '  I  will  not 

*  sit  in  one  of  those  Oouncila  of  geese  and  cranes.'    '  I  fly  from 

*  every  meeting  of  bishops,  for  1  never  saw  a  good  end  of  any 
'  Bnch,§  nor  a  termination,  but  rather  an  addition  of  evils.* 

The  Council  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  Constanti- 
nople without  a  bishop.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Synod  had  been  called  together  was  by  its 

•  Ad  Epiac.  pp.  200-230. 

t  De  Episc.  pp.  330-350,  635. 

i  TTim-^  itKtvnvfiiviit,  Ibid.  150. 

\  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  110;  De  Vit.  853. 
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own  eitraordinarr  folly  fnifltrat«d.  WLilst  the  Cotiiidl  hesi- 
tated, others  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The 
sdnlion  was  one  which  fombly  illuBtrates  the  ecclesiastical 
mutes  of  those  times,  as  unlike  to  those  of  the  Church  of  M. 
de  Broglie,  or  to  those  of  our  own,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

There  was  a  magistrate  at  CoDStantinople  named  NectariuSt 
remarkable  for  hb  dignified  manners,  perhaps  one  v£  those 
grsndees  so  oflen  mentioned  by  Gr^ory  as  the  object  of  epis- 
copal adulation.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and,  being  on  the 
pomt  of  retumiDg  home,  called  on  his  countryman  Diodorus, 
Bishop  of  Tarsus,  then  at  the  Council,  to  ask  whether  he  could 
take  any  letters  for  him.*  Diodorus,  perhaps  not  without  the 
pirtiah^  of  a  fellow-cilizen,  was  so  much  struck  by  his  vene- 
labia  white  locks  and  hia  splendid  priestly  appearance,  that 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  him  raised  to  the  vacant 
Inshopric.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  name  to  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  at  first  laughed  at  the  notion  as  pre- 
posterous, but  at  last  consented,  parUy  as  a  favour,  partly  as  a 
jAa,  to  add  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  list  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Eimperor.l 

Meantime,  as  not  long  afterwards  at  Milan,  in  the  case  of 
Ambrose,  the  name  of  Nectarius  appears  to  have  been  whispered 
■bout  in  the  groups  of  loiterers  who  may  always  be  seen  m  an 
Eastern  city,  and  thus  to  have  reat^ed  the  Court  The 
Emperor  the  moment  he  saw  the  list,  put  his  finger  on  Nec- 
tarioa's  name,  ran  over  the  other  candidates,  then  came  back  ta 
Nectsrius,  and  declared  him  bishop,  to  the  genend  amazement 
tS  the  Council,  who,  nevertheless,  at  once  acquiesced  in  the 
dedsion. 

Not  only,  however,  was  Nectarius  a  layman  and  a  magistrate, 
but  he  was  unbaptised,  and  not  only  unbaptised,  but  he  had 
pnrposely  delayed  bis  baptism,  accormng  to  the  bad  practice  of 
that  cormpt  age,  in  order  to  reserve  for  the  last  moment  the 
cancelling  of  the  sins  of  a  somewhat  frivolous  youth  and  man- 
hood. But  this  discovery  was  made  too  late,  and  the  Emperor 
adhered  to  his  dedsion  with  an  obstinacy  so  surprising  that  it 
was  afterwards  supposed  by  Mectarius's  admirers  that  ne  must 
have  had  a  special  inspiration.  In  the  opinion  of  some  this 
stmue  episcopate  turned  out  extremely  weU.  But  this  is 
not  the  natural  inference  from  the  few  facts  that  we  know 

'  It  is  difflcttlt  not  to  be  reminded  of  Cardinal  Coosalvi's  ndve 
sceonnt  of  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  by  the  Conclave  (see  Uemoirs 
•rCraiaalTi,  vol  !.}• 

I  Bosomen,  vU.  c  8.  This  incident  is  very  imperfectly  related  1^ 
H.  de  Broglie. 

TOL.  CXXVI.  KO.  CCLVII.  nnitizsdbf  GoOqIc 
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cbDcenung  it.*  Its  banning  certainly^  vm  not  creditabla 
He  learned  his  epiacopat  duties  as  fast  as  he  could  from 
one  of  his  Cilician  friends,  Cyriacus,  Bishop  of  Adana,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Diodoma,  he  retained  with  him  for  sc»ne 
tim&t  He  also  surrounded  himself  with  a  circle  of  his  owd 
countiTineD,  and  amongst  others  was  anxious  to  ordain  as  hb 
chapiam  and  deacon,  Martyrius,  a  physician,  who  had  been  foi^ 
raerly  one  of  his  boon  companions,  out  who  now  declined  Nec- 
tarius's  strange  proposal  on  the  characteristic  ground,  that  he, 
having  been  baptised  long  before,  had  lost  the  chance  of  clear- 
ing himself  which  Nectanus,  by  his  postponement  of  the  sacred 
rite,  had  so  prudently  reserved. 

Such  was  the  new  head  of  the  Council  and  of  the  clergy  of 
Constantinopieto  be  introduced  into  his  office  by  an  aocnmula- 
tion,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism, 
ordination,  and  consecration,  each  of  which  at  that  time  implied 
weeks  if  not  years  of  preparation.  The  scandal  of  Nectarius's 
elevation  caused  so  much  talk  as  to  revive  once  more  the 
hopes  of  our  friend  Maximus  the  Dog,  who  seduced  no  less  a 
person  than  Ambrose  }  and  the  other  bishops  of  llie  West  to 
take  up  his  cause.  But  N'ectarius  held  his  owii,  supported, 
as  he  was,  by  £mperor  and  Council,  and  also  by  a  kindly  note 
from  his  deposed  rival, '  cast  away  by  the  ungrateful  city  like  a 
*  flake  of  foam  or  a  fragment  of  sea-weed '  on  tlie  Bosphoms. 

Meanwhile,  under  these  not  very  august  auspices  the  Council 
hastened  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  to  approach  the  decision  of 
the  theological  questions  for  which  the  Bishops  had  mainly  been 
summoned.  By  this  time  they  were  so  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  discredited  by  th^r  internal  quarrels,  that  the  thirty-six 
heretical  prelates  who  were  present  took  courage  to  offer  a 
determined  front,  and,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  Bmperor  and 
Council,  fixed  a  day  for  their  departure,  and  left;  Constan- 
tinople, protesting  against  any  further  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly.  But  the  nuyoritv  which  remained,  however 
reduced  in  numbers  and  authority  by  this  secession,  were 
relieved  to  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude  their  task 
without  any  further  discussion. 

Fran  the  most  authentic  accounts  it  would  appear  that  they 

'  The  bad  char&cter  of  Nectariua's  episcopate  is  fairly  brought 
ont  by  Tlllemont,  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 

f  This  curious  story,  told  by  Sozomen,  book  viL  c  9,  is  omitted 
by  H.  de  Broglie. 

X  Tillemont,  vol.  iz.  pp.  501,  502.  It  was  on  tbis.occaiion  that 
Uxximas  came  out  wiUi  an  orthodox  book  in  order  to  procure  tlifl 
favour  of  tlie  Emperor  Oratian. 
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confined  th^nselves  to  iBsuing  a  eerieB  of  decrees  or  canona. 
Of  tJiese  the  first  strongly  condemned  in  a  mass  the  varioua 
bereraes  of  the  time.  The  second,  third,  and  fourdi,  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  jurisdictions  and  precedencies  of  the  different 
bishops  of  the  Empire,  annulling  the  election  of  Mazimus,  and 
givii^  to  the  see  <^  Constantinople  a  rank  second  only  to  that 
of  Rome,  on  the  express  ground  that  Constantinople  was  a 
second  Bome.  This  order  is  important  as  embodying  the  fact 
that  the  several  dignitaries  of  Christendom  took  their  positions 
not  according  to  the  sacred  or  apostolic  recollections  of  then- 
sees,  but  according  to  the  civil  rank  of  the  cities  where  they 
readed.  The  exaltation  of  Constantinople  was  assuredly  owing 
not  to  any  apostolic  dignity,  bnt  to  its  being  the  capital  of  Con- 
stanttne,  and  the  bishop  of  old  Home,  in  like  manner,  assuredly, 
ocrapied  the  first  place,  not  because  he  was  the  successor  (^ 
Peter,  but  the  bishop  of  the  capital  of  tiie  world. 

It  is  curious  that  the  work  vulgarly  ascribed  to  this  Coancil, 
ind  by  which  alone  it  has  achieved  a  certain  fame  in  tbe  annals 
of  the  Church,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  performed  by  it.  In 
the  common  traditions  *  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  third  put 
of  the  Nioene  Creed  is  said  to  have  been  added  by  the  Faliiers 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  to  resist  a  new  heresy  con- 
cemingthe  Third  Fereon  in  the  TriniW,  and  the  Kioene  Creed 
Qnis  enlarged  is  designated  as  '  the  Creed  of  Constantinople.' 
But  this  designation,  though  not  quite  as  erroneous  as  that 
which  epet^  of  the  '  Apostles  Creed,'  and  of  Atbanasius's 
Creed,  or  which  describes  this  altered  confesaion  as  '  the 
'  Nicene  Creed,'  is  very  nearly  aa  destitute  of  foundation. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  the  Council  of  any  such 
formal  enunciation  of  any  new  Creed ;  on  the  contrary  they 
appeal  to  the  existing  Nicene  Creed  as  adequate  for  all  theolo- 
giod  purposes.  Such  too  is  the  language  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
afew years  alYer  the  meetang  of  the  Council.!  Such  also  is  the 
Ui^Bge  of  the  next  General  Coancil — that  of  Ephesus,  which 
not  only  spoke  of  the  original  Nicene  Creed  as  the  only  one  in 
enstence,  but  poBitively  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
the  adoption  of  any  new  one.  It  is  not  till  the  Fourth  General 
Coancil  (eighty  years  after) — that  of  Chalcedon — that  the 
Creed  now  railed  of  Constantinople  is  recited  under  that  name ; 

•  'Added  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople.' 
(CalechiBm  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Article  VIll.)  Long  alter  the 
Coancil,  a  chapel  was  shown  in  Cone  tan  tinople,  under  the  name  of 
'Concord,'  wliere  the  creed  was  itXA  to  have  been  drawn  up.  Xl'lUe- 
inont,  vol.  ix.  p.  493,  where  the  wliote  matter  is  wdl  di^uMsed.' 

t  See  Hefele.    (Conolien-Geechichte,  voL  iL  p.  11,)  . 
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bnt  then  oalj  under  remotiBtranceB  and  difiScnltiee.  Under  the 
coTer*  of  this  sanction  it  graduallr  crept  into  use,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  has  now  been 
receiTM  by  all  Christian  Churches,  except  those  of  the  Mono- 
phjsite  and  Nestorian  persuasions,  whicn  separated  from  the 
general  Imperial  Church  before  the  Cbalcedonian  decree  had 
been  issued. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  additions  usually  sud  to  have  been 
made  at  Constantinople  appear  in  a  work  of  Epiphanius  written 
several  years  before,  and  M.  de  Broglie's  explanation  is  pro- 
bably correct — that  they  had  belonged  to  some  exposition  of 
the  fsith  which  was  already  in  use  m  some  churches,  and  that 
the  Council,  partly  from  a  just  desire  of  following  the  moderate 
principles  of  Basil,  and  of  abstaining  from  further  dogmatism, 
partly  from  weariness  of  the  whole  business,  acquiesced  in  these 
additions,  without  formally  adopting  them.  With  this  would 
agree  a  tradition  which  ascribes  them,  not  to  the  Council,  but 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  was  present,  and  whose  great  name, 
if  he  in  any  way  took  them  up,  would,  more  than  any  other 
single  cause,  have  led  to  their  popular  acceptance,  not  only  from 
his  own  leamiug  and  genius,  but  from  the  fame  of  his  brother 
Basil,  and  from  the  influence — at  any  rate  at  the  beginoing  of 
the  Council — of  bis  friend  and  namesake,  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
This  tradition,  moreover,  which,  whether  borne  out  by  historical 
evidence  or  not,  has  never  been  disputed  on  dogmatical  grounds, 
is  important  as  showing  that  the  orthodox  Eastern  Churcb 
was  not  ashamed  of  receiving  its  most  solemn  declaration  of 
Christian  faith  from  one  who,  had  he  lived  in  our  times,  would 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  modem  High 
Chorch  party  an  incorrigible  and  excommunicated  heretic 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  onef  who  has  ex- 
amined his  writings — and  it  is  freely  admitted,  indeed  urged, 
,  by  theologians  \  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  latitudini^ 

*  TillemODt,  vol.  ix.  p.  424;  vol.  xiv.  p.  4-12. 

t  See  especially  Catcuh.  Orat,  ch.  xxvi.  De  iis  qui  prematura 
abripiunlur,  ch.  xv.  Ue  Anima  et  Re^urrectiooe  (on  FhJL  ii.  10; 
1  Cor.  XV,  28.)  The  contrary  lias  been  mainUioed  by  a  recvut 
writ(-r,  Vincenzo,  in  four  volumes,  on  the  writiii){s  of  Gregory  nf 
NyKRA.  But  this  is  done,  not  as  in  former  times  (Tillemont,  vol.  ix. 
p.  602),  by  den^in^  tlie  cenuinenesB  of  the  passages  cited  in  fuvour 
of  th«  milder  view,  but  hy  qnutJtig  )ia<Mges  from  other  parta  of  liis 
workis  contiiininp  siiparently  mnirndictory  sentinienta.  Tliis  nii^ht 
be  done  tM]ually  in  the  case  of  Origeo,  of  Archbiahop  Tillot«on,  and 
of  Bishop  Kewtoii,  and  to  any  one  who  knows  tUe  writings  of  that 
age  proves  ab-'olutt.'ly  nothing. 

{  l)r.  Newman's  Auswtr  to  Dr.  Fusey's  Eirenicon. 
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lumant — that  Omgory  (^  Nyssa  held  the  opiDion,  ehved 
with  him  by  Origen,  and  although  less  distinctly  by  Gregory 
(^NasianzuB,  that  there  was  a  hope  for  the  final  restoration  of 
tbe  wicked  in  the  other  world.  And  whether  or  not  he  actually 
drew  np  the  additional  clauses  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  there  is  no 
doobt  that  Gregory  of  Myesa  was  present  at  the  Council,  where, 
if  ever,  these  latter  artidea  were  accepted — that  be,  if  any  one, 
most  IwTe  impressed  his  own  sense  upon  them — and  that  to  him, 
tai  through  him  to  the  Council,  the  only  clause  which  speaks 
it  all  of  tae  future  life  ('  I  look  for  the  Resurrection  in  the 
'  Dead,  and  the  Life  of  tbe  World  to  come ')  must  have  included 
tbe  blessed  hope  that  Crod's  justice  and  mercy  are  not  controlled 
by  the  powers  of  evil,  that  sin  is  not  eternal,  and  that  in  the 
'  world  to  come,*  punishment  will  be  correctdve  and  not  final, 
will  be  ordered  by  a  Love  and  Justice,  the  height  and  depth 
of  which  we  cannot  here  fathom  or  comprehend. 

We  may  add  that  the  rest  of  the  additions  are  in  the  same 
tonperate  tone.  It  was  one  of  the  constant  charges  of  the 
kyper-ortbodox  party  against  Basil  and  Gregory  that  they  were 
■nwilling  to  define  precisely  and  polemically  the  doctrine  of 
the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity.  Accordingly  those  who  read 
the  exposition  of  this  doctrine  as  set  forUi  in  the  original 
(rreek*  of  these  clauses  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  woodei^ 
My  that  subtle  language  has  v^ed  the  harshnesses  and 
roupnesses  that  appear  in  the  English  or  Latin  f  translation. 
What  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  followers  of  Mace- 
donhis,  we  know  not ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  no  sect  now 
existing,  whether  belonging  to  the  so-called  orthodox  or  the  so- 
csUed  Heretical  churches,  could  find  any  difficulty  in  acceptiog, 

*  To  nytv/ta,  ro  m/ptoy,  to  fworoior,  r«  it  roC  Barpie  iKxepiv6fuyoy, 
nnyUarpl  tal  Tiji  nitwpooKoyoufUiw  trvyioiaC^fuyoy'  to  XuX^rair 
tia  tir  npo^qrwv-  compared  with  '  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  who 
'  proceedeth  from  the  Father  aad  the  Sod,*  &c.  he 

t  U.  de  Broslie,  with  an  iaaccnracy  or  a  partialis,  ezceedinsly 
nre  in  his  works,  has  represented  this  part  of  the  Creed  as  contam- 
■Dg  the  disputed  clanse  of  the  FiHoqut,  '  proceeding  fVom  the  Father 
'tuut  tke  Son.'  Unimportaat  as  Uiis  is  according  to  oar  present 
notions,  it  wis  deemed  of  vital  consequence  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  lAtin  Church,  and  is  still  so  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church. 
H.  de  Broglie  therefore  ought  to  have  been  the  more  careful  to 
remember  that  it  was  not  added  till  two  centnriea  later,  in  the  Latin 
venions  of  the  Creed.  An  excellent  account  of  its  interpolation 
it  given  in  H.  Ffoulkes's  second  volume  of '  Christendom's  IMvistons,' 
which,  though  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  written  with  a  laudabto 
impartiality  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cootro- 
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vtlunr  originitl  fonn,thfl  simple,  sbetract, uid'gflneral phruea, 
in  wliit^  the  nature  of  tfie  Dinne  Spirit  is  set  lortii. 

Again,  tlie  UmttatioD  (even  though  it  be  s  needless  preesn- 
tion)  of  the  Holy  inspiration,  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  by  the 
FrophetB,  is  a  remarkable  instance  at  once  of  insist  into  the 
true  nature  of  the  Biblical  writings,  and  also  of  the  moderation 
of  the  highest  minds  of  that  a^e,  compared  with  the  fandifnl 
and  eztravagant  theories  that  have  sometimes  prevuled  in 
modem  times  on  that  subject. 

Yet,  once  more,  the  definition  of  Baptism  (*  I  believe  in  one 
'Baptism/or  Me  mR»nan0/'«iW),  which  was  sixteen  years  sso 
thundered  forth  at  angry  meetings  as  if  decisive  of  the  whole 
question  then  at  issue  on  the  intricate  question  of  the  mysticsl 
or  moral  effect  of  Baptism,  is  couched  in  terms  so  sta^oualy 
general,  as  to  inclnde  not  only  Christian  Baptism,  but  the  B^ 
tism  of  John,  from  which,  in  the  language  of  technical  theolt^, 
DO  transcendental  operations  could  be  expected.  Only  by  the 
most  violent  anachroniems  and  distortions  of  language  can  the 
scholastic  doctrines  of  the  sudden  transformation  of  baptised 
infants  he  imported  into  words  which  embrace  the  doctnne  ti 
Baptism  in  the  largest  formula  which  the  comprehensive  Un- 
guuie  of  Scripture  has  furoiahed. 

Witii  this  last  act  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  we  few, 
as  we  have'  said,  ascribed  to  it  without  suffident  reason,  yrt 
which  perhaps  *  may  be  fairly  received  as  a  monument  of  die 
parting  influence  of  the  illustrious  man  whom  it  had  soshame- 
tiilly  treated,  we  take  leave  of  the  '  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
'  Fathers,'  as  they  were  technically  called. 

It  was  t  the  9th  of  July,  and  tiie  summer  heats  impended, 
which,  though  tolerable  at  Constantinople,  would  render  the . 
return  of  the  Bishops  to  their  several  homes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult Theodosius,  now  that  their  work  was  over,  felt  that  hi* 
was  to  begin,  broke  silence,  and  affirmed  by  an  imperial  decree 
the  condemnation  of  the  heresies  which  they  had  issued,  ana 
the  rank  of  the  bishops  which  they  had  established.  Thar 
proceedings  were  closed  by  a  splendid  funeral  ceremony,  ui 
which  the  remains  of  Paul,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  imperial 
city,  were  transferred  in  state  from  Ancyra  to  a  church}  w 

•  There  w«b  a  lost  *  tome'  or  volume  wbich  may  have  included 
the  creed  of  Epiphanius  or  Gregory. 

t  Hefele.     <Concilien-Geschichte,  ii.  12.) 

%  The  fame  of  the  funeral  w&a  so  great  that  a  belief  sprsDg  ap 
amongst  the  people,  aad  especially  among  the  Indies  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  buried  in  the  diurch,  (S<»»- 
men,  vii  c,  9.)    It  is  a  good  iustaDcc  of  the  growth  of  a  Wend  ttoa 
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Convtantinople  bniH  'for  hU  rival  and  Hucccasor  MacedoniOBi 
Paul  had  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Niceea  as  a  child  of 
twelre  yean  old,  in  attendance  on  Alexander,  Bishop  of  By- 
Esntinm,  and  this  incident  of  his  posthumoos  honours  tliiig 
aeems  to  link  together  the  two  first  assemblies  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  thus  to  present  a  brief  sketch 
o(  tliis  carious  episode  of  ecclesiastical  history,  partly  because 
of  the  numerous  illustratioDB  which  it  furnishes  of  an  i^e  often 
tittle  understood  by  those  who  talk  most  about  it,  partly  fron^ 
its  fmittulness  in  eoclesiasdcal  illustrations.  It  shows  to  us  the 
■ffinity  of  past  ^es  with  our  own — the  same  small  intrimies  and 
petty  disputes,  me  same  flashes  of  true  generosity  and  genius, 
muting  kindred  souls,  parted  by  centuries  asunder.  It  intro- 
daces  us  to  Gregory  of  Narianzus,  his  vanity,  bis  weakness, 
his  eloquence,  his  honesty,  his  vehemence.  It  introduces  us  to 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  latitudinarianism,  his  influence,  his  mode- 
ration. It  gives  us  in  the  elections  of  Maximus,  Gregory,  and 
Ifectarius,  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  bishops  of  those 
da;rB  were  appointed  and  consecrated ;  a  lawning,  flattering 
partisan,  with  the  fame  and  the  discredit  of  a  pagau  philo- 
eopher;  a  retiring  student  elevated  from  one  see  to  another, 
at  a  time  when  such  translatjons  had  been  declared  unlawful ; 
an  unbaptised  layman  of  pleasing  manners,  but  of  questionable 
character,  suddenly  transftirmed  into  a  prelate,  by  a  momentary 
impolse  of  popular  or  Imperial  favour.  It  shows  us  the 
inaide  of  a  church  at  Constantinople — its  tumults,  its  cheers, 
its  execrations,  the  women  in  their  galleries,  the  men  in  the 
area,  the  clergy  in  the  chancel.  It  reveals  to  us  the  Em- 
peror, professing  to  hold  aloof  &om  ecclesiastical  mattera,  yet 
really  controlling  all.  It  shows  to  us  the  rising  hostility  of  the 
'  East  and  West,  the  first  recognition  of  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  first  feelers  a£tei  universal  dominion  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  first  signs  of  decadence  in  the  veneriJile  see  of 
Alexandria.  But  uie  chief  and  most  important  lesson  which 
it  contains,  and  for  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  thank  the 
Prince  de  Broglie,  is  its  picture  of  a  General  Council.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople  is  not,  like  the  Council  of  Niciea,  too 
sacred  to  be  approached,  nor,  like  those  of  Chalcedon  or  Trent, 
too  complicated  to  be  grasped.  Here  is  a  compendious  descrip- 
tion of  a  synod  of  ordmary  materials,  not  stained  by  any  great 
crimes  such  as  those  which  have  sullied  the  fame  of  the  Councils 

the  confuiion  of  an  obsenre  with  a  celebrated  name.  Many  such 
^btleu  have  arisen. 
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dT  EphesuB  or  of  Coiut«oce,  yet  \>y  the  meannew  and  the 
frivolity  of  its  proceedings  calUog  down  the  inveotivea  of  the 
most  eminent  of  itA  memberB  in  language  which  never  can 
be  forgotten.  And  thia  is  Bet  before  ni  by  M,  de  Broglie  with 
a  candour  and  viracity  which,  whilst  it  juetifiea  the  ancient 
reproaches  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  brin^  the  whole  scene  before 
ns  from  the  higher  moral  judgment  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  a  devout  son  of  the 
fioman  Church,  in  a  point  of  view  as  instructive  as  it  is  im- 
portant:— 

'  Sach  '  (we  quote  hia  summary  of  the  story  he  has  told  so  well) 
'  was  the  entire  work  of  this  Council  which  holds  the  second  rank 
in  the  annals  of  the  (Ecumenical  Aasembliei  of  the  Church.  A 
work  feebly  carried  out,  hastily  flaighed,  preserved  doubtless  from 
error  by  the  protection  that  the  Holy  Spirit  affords  to  its  least  wor^y 
jDterpreters,  but  of  which  the  laborious  formation,  interrupted  by 
deplorable  failures,  has  neither  edified  the  spectators,  nor  disposed 
the  faithful  to  respect.  At  the  time  itself  the  effect  of  these  decialonB, 
faintly  received  in  Asia,  was  altogether  null,  or  mther  distasteful  in 
the  West.  Rome,*  which  had  not  been  called  to  take  part  in  it,  neither 
recognised  nor  confirmed  them.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period,  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  that  the  seal  of  attaching  to  some  fixed 
date  the  proclamation  of  an  immemorial  dogma  caused  "  the  Creed  of 
"  Constantinople  "  to  be  placed  by  the  side  and  in  the  train  of  the 
Creed  of  Nicna.  Without  this  tardyf  adhesion  of  the  Universal 
Church,  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople  would  only  be  known  throagh 
the  invectives  hurled  against  them  by  the  holy  and  poetic  indig- 
nation of  Gregory  Nazianieu.' 

This  is  strong  language  for  the  description  of  one  of  those 
venerated  assembhes,  which  ore  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
only  bolworks  of  the  ftith,  by  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church 

*  This  is  somewhat  overstated.  The  Council  was  called  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Daraasus. 

f  M.  de  Broglie  endeavours  to  counterbalance  these  reflections  by 
pointing  to  the  deference  paid  by  Theodosius  to  '  this  distracted  body 
'  of  old  priests,  deprived  by  their  own  fault  of  the  sole  ray  of  glory 
*  that  could  light  up  their  brows.'  But  two  remarks  more  tlian 
qualify  the  deference  of  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion.  First, 
Theodosius  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  Constantioe^  Harcian,  Put- 
cheria,  Justinian,  Theodora,  took  the  most  direct  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Councils  of  their  time.  Secondly,  even  Theodosius, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  in  fact  control  the  Council,  by  convoking  it,  by 
iiyecting  into  it  new  elements,  and  hy  forcing  upon  it  a  president 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  majority  of  those  convened.  For  the 
whole  relation  of  the  imperial  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  those 
times  we  may  refer  to  the  earlier  article  on  M.  de  Broglie's  work  in 
Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cxi.  pp.  44^-450. 
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of  Borne ;  yet,  we  think,  our  Teaders  will  acknowledge,  not 
gtroDger  tlun  hia  own  previous  narrative  fully  juetifies.  If, 
in  tlie  matter  of  '  d<^nia,'  the  Council  was  '  preserved  fifoa 
'error,*  it  was  because,  as  we  have  seen,  in  that  respect, 
they  did  nothing  at  all  ■,  and  their  abstinence  from  action  or 
&t  most  tiieir  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  formula  already 
existing  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius  or  Gregory  of  Kyssa, 
wu  probably  due  to  the  moderation  of  the  eminent  nuut  whom 
they  cast  out  of  his  bishopric.  Their  numerous  errors,  of  a 
far  graver  kind  than  any  dermatic  mistake,  in  the  matters  of 
jnstice,  mercy,  and  truth,  are  on  inconteetable  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  a£  the  Knglisb  Article,  that  '  General 
'  Conncils,  forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men  whereof 
'  all  be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God,  may  err 
'and  sometimes  have  erred  even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
'God.' 

But  M.  de  Broglie's  picture  of  the  littleness  and  futility  of 
this  Council  is  doubly  valuable  from  the  time  when  it  appears. 

At  the  very  moment  in  which -we  write  two  such  Assem- 
blies have  been  convened — not  indeed  according  to  the  ancient 
ongee  of  the  Church  '  by  the  commandment  and  will  of 
'  princes ' — but  by  two  high  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  hare 
ttken  upon  themselves  to  do  that  from  which  the  Constantines 
ind  Theodosiuses  of  our  times  have  wisely  shrunk.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  *  have  each  issued 
inntadons  to  an  Assembly  of  Bishops  to  meet,  the  one,  it  has 
been  reported,  on  Jane  29th  at  the  Vatican,  the  other  on  Sep- 
tember 24th  at  Lambeth,  Each,  indeed,  falls  short  of  the  dig- 
nity, however  much  the  former  of  them  may  aspire  to  the  name, 
of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  The  Ronuin  Assembly  is  to  ex- 
clude all  the  Eastern  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  the 
lavitationB  to  the  Anglican  Synod,  although  convoked  in  such 
general  terms  as  would,  if  fairly  interpreted,  include  at  least  the 
loighope  of  Scandinavia,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  ore  understood  in  point  of  fact  to  be  addressed 
only  to  English,  Scottish,  and  American  Bishops.  Bat  each 
pcofeases  to  aim  at  representing  the  voice  c£  the  communion 
fnm  which  the  summons  was  issued,  and  each,  according  to  the 

*  For  a  compsriaon  of  the  two  synods,  with  their  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  for  the  numerous  difficulties  involved  in 
the  prospect  of  the  English  gathering,  see  the  Letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  Episcopal 
Ueeting  of  1867, — a  document  which  will  well  repay  every  reader 
who  is  capable  of  entering  into  an  nnion  of  judicial  wisdom  with 
plsjfnl  irony,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  modem  literature. 
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dengna  of  those  «h<t  have  promoted  the  respective  gatheringi, 
has  fuuilc^us,  if  not  similar  instructions.  The  Bomsii  Comioil 
is  intended,  if  we  may  believe  common  rnmour,  if  not  by  the 
venerable  PontifT  himself,  at  least  by  his  most  influential 
advisers,  to  be  called  together  partly  for  the  sake  of  suppressing 
an  obnoxious  prelate,  tne  Cai^inal  Andrea  at  Subiaco,  partly 
in  the  bope  of  adding  to  tlie  artJcles  of  the  Roman  CatlH^e 
faith  two  new  dogmas,  one  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the 
other  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Anglican 
Council  is  intended — not  indeed  by  the  venerable  Primate  who 
has  issued  the  invitations,  bat  by  the  prelates*  at  whose  request 
they  were  issned,  and  with  whom  the  whole  project  originated 
— to  be  oftUed  blether  partly  for  the  sake  of  snppreaaing  an 
obnoxious  bishop  in  South  Anica,  partly  in  the  hope  of  adding 
two  new  dogmas  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  one 
on  the  Verbal  lospiration  of  Scripture,  the  other  on  the  Ever- 
lasting Torments  of  Hell.  Each  has  been  convened  within 
the  space  of  a  few  short  months,  without  any  public  exposition 
of  the  reasons  of  their  assemblage,  without  any  prescribed 
rules  to  guide  their  debates,  and  with  the  command — runtoared 
in  the  one  case  and  openly  avowed  in  the  other — to  despatch 
these  momentous  questions  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  important  respects  these  AsseiU' 
blies  will  meet  under  serious  disaclvantt^;es  compared  with  even 
the  questionable  Council  whose  proceedings  wc  have  just  been 
discussing — which  at  least  had  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature,  which  knew  beforehand  what  it  was  t« 
transact,  and  which  had  two  months  to  bring  its  labours  to  ■ 
completion,  and  jnoreover  had  at  starting  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  temperate,  and  liberal  men  of  the  age  to  act  as  its 
moderator  and  president. 

We  could  not  wish  a  better  study  to  those  who  have  con- 
voked OUT  modem  Councils  than  the  lively  description  that 
M.  de  Broglie  has  given  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 
They  will  ihere  see  how  far  such  an  assembly  succeeded  in 
its  object  and  how  far  it  failed;  what  were  the  causes  of 
■oy  success  that  it  achieved ;  what  also  were  the  causes  of 
its  failure.  They  will  see  also  what  is  and  is  not  the  pres- 
tige of  any  such  assembly ;  they  will  see  that  no  multitude 
of  bishops,  neither  144,  as  at  Lambeth,  nor  150,  as  at  Con- 
stantinople, nor  1,000,  as  at  Some,  can  of  themselves  cont- 

*  See  the  AdHreas  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  his  diocete,  in 
1667,  and  the  Appendix  to  the  Sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  HoDtreal 
on  the  Pananglican  Synod,  1866. 
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Mud  the^  confldfaice  of  the  Chmti&ii  wofld,  6r  protect  diem 
■gainst  the  just  censures  of  the  beat  and  wisest  of  their  contem- 
poraries. They  will  recognise  that  in  the  judgment  of  their  own 
time  and  of  posterity,  all  the  claims  of  numbers  and  of  eccle- 
aartical  titles  go  for  nothing,  compared  with  the  charity  and 
leuning  of  a  GriegoTy  of  Nyssa,  in  spite  of  his  latitudinarianism ; 
or  the  doquence  and  moderation  of  a  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  in 
apite  of  his  want  of  worldly  wisdom. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  both  these  aesmablies,  if  indeed  they 
■etually  take  place,  the  lessons  of  the  past  may  have  some 
effiect.  If  the  prelates  who  meet,  whether  at  Stnne  or  in 
London,  determine  each  to  nuuntain  his  own  independent  judg- 
ment, and  not  to  be  led  by  party-feeling  or  fear  of  the  majority ; 
if  they  insist  on  deciding  noting  against  the  parties  accused 
or  interested  without  hearing  fully  from  themgelves  what  they 
have  to  urge  in  their  own  defence ;  if  the  obnoxious  cardinal  is 
welcomed  from  the  Sabine  hills,  and  the  obnoxious  prelate  from 
Ae  pastures  of  Durban,  to  take  their  places  in  the  deliberations 
of  their  brethren ;  if  tiiey  strictly  confine  themselves  to  the 
roles  of  law  laid  down  by  the  Church  and  country  to  which 
th^  beloi^;  if  they  determine,  in  the  spirit  of  Basil  and  the 
two  (jT^ories,  to  do  nothing  which  can  circumscribe  the  exists 
ing  liberties  of  the  Church ;  if  they  use  every  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  superior  truth  and  grace  which  Providence 
bu  awarded  to  the  nineteenth  over  the  fifth  century ;  if-  the 
Italian  bishops  will  lend  their  whole  energies  to  reconcile  them- 
selves with  the  wants  of  their  country,  and  the  English  bishops  to 
rmaove  whatever  barriers  prevent  their  Church  from  becoming 
truly  national — then  they  wilt  have  reaped  for  themselves  a 

gny  which  lew,  if  any  of  ^e  CEcumenical  Synods  have  attained. 
Dt  if,  unfortunately,  they  fall  under  the  t«mptatious  whidi 
euBDared  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Council — if  party-spirit 
prevails  over  individual  conviction — if  the  absent  are  condemned 
and  the  accused  not  heard — if  the  opinions  which  are  condoned 
io  the  prosperous  are  censured  in  those  who  are  in  ill-favour — 
if  the  control  of  the  law  is  set  at  nought  and  the  advance  of 
science  and  the  cl^ms  of  charity  are  disparted — if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  secret,  and  the  objects  proposed  are 
unknown — if  they  are  made  the  mere  instruments  of  furthering 
the  private  views  of  some  ambitious  or  some  fanatical  leader — 
then  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  such  meetings  is  that 
they  may  be  utt«rly  void  of  fruit  or  effect;  then,  with  so 
mach  the  more  force  because  charged  with  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages,  will  be  awakened  once  more  the  reproach 
c^  Qr^ory  Nazianzen, '  Councils  and  synods  I  greet  lukr  off 
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'  — I  never  saw  from  a  meetiiig  of  bishops  aii7tliiag  bat  an 
'  addition  of  evils.' 

Di  meKora  piis.  It  may  be  hoped  at  leaat  from  the  English 
synod  that  its  members  will  remember  the  truth  so  con- 
stantly urged  by  M.  de  Broglie,  that  the  decisiona  even  of 
CEciunenical  Councils  depended  entirely  for  their  value  on  the 
reception  which  they  met  from  the  outside  world,  not  on  the  rank 
or  authority  or  numbers  of  those  who  uttered  them.  What 
force  the  decisions  of  the  Italian  Assembly  may  have  for  the 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  for  ub  to 
say.  But,  as  it  is  certain  beforehand  that  the  decisions  of  the 
English  Assembly  will  have  no  legal  force  whatever,  so  also  it 
is  certain  that  in  themselves,  as  viewed  apart  from  the  moral 
or  intellectual  character  of  each  individual,  they  will  have 
no  more  weight  in  fact,  than  they  will  have  in  law.  To 
be  fully  aware  of  this  condition  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly 
is  its  only  safeguard  against  itself.  If  the  bishops  convened 
in  Jnly  and  September  could  place  this  fact  clearly  before 
their  eyes— if  they  meet  simply  for  the  friendly  interchange 
of  varied  experience,  in  the  full  l^ht  of  day,  without 
respect  of  persons,  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  only 
from  the  b^t  sources,  and  to  see  things  as  they  are  seen 
by  the  great  lay  world  without  them — if  they  bear  in  mind 
the  human  infirmities  besetting  all  such  joint  deliberationB, 
into  which  the  spirit  of  worldly  policy  and  of  faction  must  of 
necessity  largely  enter — then,  althongh  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  their  meetings  should  lead  to  any  striking  results,  they 
would  at  least  avoid  the  scandals  and  just  censures  which  have 
caused  such  gatherings  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  rather  than 
with  reverence,  by  raose  who  would  be  most  willing  to  pay 
honour  and  respect  to  the  individual  persons  composing  them. 
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Abt.  "V.—  Tke   TextiU   Manufacture*   and  the   Coatumei    of 

Ute  People  of  India.    By  J.  f  obbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D., 

F.R.A.S.,  &C.,  Reporter  on  the  products  of  India  to  the 

SecretatT  of  State  for  India  in  CoonciL     Printed  for  the 

India  Office,  1866. 

rPHE  art  of  weaving,  in  all  its  perfection  and  its  beauty,  has 

existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  there  is 

uty  record.     It  is  impossihle  either  to  estimate  its  antiquity, 

or  ascribe  its  introdnction  to  any  particular   era  or  person, 

nor  does  any  tradition  on  the  subject  exist  in  the  country. 

Tlie  hymns  and  ritnalietic   obBerrances  of  the  Vedas  afford 

direct  evidence  that  it  Nourished  in  the  very  earliest  times, 

ud  is  coteval  with  the  dawn  of  law  and  religion.     In  the  In- 

Btitntes  of  Menu,  compiled  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the 

Christian  era,  weaving  is  spoken  of  as  a  familiar  handicraft ; 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  people  at  large  were  clothed  with 

'  spparel,'  rich  or  plain  according  to  their  circumstances.    That 

iDCient  legislator  did  not  disdain  to  reguUte  the  rights  of  dress, 

md  to  determine  the  splendour  of  a  trotuseatt.     In  oh.  iii.  v. 

27  we  find, '  The  gift  of  a  daughter  clothed  only  with  a  single 

'  robe,  to  a  man  learned  in  the  Veda,  is  the  nuptial  rite  called 

'"Brahma;"'  and  in  v.28,  'The  rite  which  the  sages  call 

'  Bsiva,  is  the  gift  of  a  daughter  whom  her  father  has  clothed 

*  in  gay  attire.'  Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  61, '  Certainly 
'  if  Hie  wife  be  not  elegantly  attired,  she  will  not  exhilarate 
'  her  husband;'  and  v.  62,  '  A  wife  being  gaily  adorned,  her 
'  whole  house  is  embellished.  If  she  be  destitute  of  ornaments, 
'  all  will  be  deprived  of  decoratioa'  The  wardrobes  of  ladies 
of  that  period.were  probably  valuable,  since  we  find  it  provided 
in  ch.  iv.  v,  200,  that '  such  ornamental  apparel  as  women  wear 
'  daring  the  lives  of  their  husbands,  the  heu^  of  those  husbands 
'  shall  not  divide  among  them.'  And  at  the  present  day, 
though  widows  no  longer  wear  the  rich  clothing  they  possessed 
daring  their  husband's  lifetime,  it  remains  their  own  property, 
u>d  they  are  at  liberty  to  give  it  away  in  charity,  or  to  the 
younger  members  of  their  lamiUes,  or  dispose  of  it  as  they 
please.  What  the  ornamental  apparel  alluded  to  in  the  above 
quotation  may  have  been,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  that  it  was  woven  cloth  of  cotton  or  silk  there  can  be  no 
donht,  since  in  ch.  viii.  v.  30  there  is  the  following  passage 
regarding  the  practice  of  weaving :  '  Let  a  weaver  who  has 
'  received  ten  palas  of  cotton  thread  give  them  back  increased 

*  to  eleven  by  the  rice  water,  and  the  l^e  used  in  weaving.  He 
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'  who  does  otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  psnaa.'  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that '  size  was  used  in  the  process  as  it  is  «t 
present;  and  the  quantity  was  limited  to  prevent  adulteration  of 
the  material  employed.  Where  clothing  existed  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  washed,  and  washermen  are  cautioned 
in  ch.  viii.  v.  39  in  these  precise  terms:  'Let  a  washerman 
'  wafth  the  clothes  of  his  employer  by  little  and  little,  or  piece 
'  by  piece,  and  not  hastily,  on  a  smooth  board  of  Sfllmad£  wood ; 
'  let  him  never  mix  the  clothes  of  one  person  with  the  clothea 
'  of  another,  or  obliterate  the  marks,  nor  suflTer  any  but  the 

*  owner  to  wear  them.'  And  in  cb.  v.  it  is  further  directed 
that  '  silk  and  woollen  stuffs  are  to  be  washed,  or  purified,  with 

*  saline  earths,  and  cloths  by  washing  or  sprinkling.'  We  have 
thus  evidence  of  the  existence  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths; 
and  in  ch.  x.,  among  articles  which  Brahmins  are  prohibited 
to   sell,  'all  woven  cloth  dyed  red,  cloth  made   of  Sana  or 

*  Kshuma  bark  (whatever  that  may  have  been),  and  of  wool, 

*  even  not  red,'  are  enumerated.  No  trace  of  lineu,  that  ia 
cloth  made  from  flax,  is  to  be  found  in  .Menu,  or  any  of  the 
earlier  works  of  tlie  Hindus ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  flax  had 
never  been  made  irom  the  linseed  plant  for  the  manu&cturs 
of  yam  for  weaving.  Hemp  and  jute  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  at  present— ropes,  and  coarse  sackins  for 
ffrun  b^s,  elephant  and  camel  gear,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  where  a  delicate  and  plentiful  fibre,  like 
that  of  cotton,  existed,  the  coarser  material  of  hemp  or  jute, 
ambari,  and  others  used  in  India,  would  have  been  employed 
for  dress.  Cotton  certunty  ranked  among  the  very  earliest 
material  employed  by  Indian  spinners  and  weavers.  This  plant 
grows  wild  m  many  parts  of  India,  and  under  cnltivatioii  has 
become  what  it  is  now,  and  perhaps  ever  has  been,  the  main 
clothing  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings.  If  shorter 
in  staple,  and  perhap  somewhat  coarser  in  quality,  tlian  Ae 
more  highly  and  artiBcially  cultivated  American,  it  has  yet  its 
own  peculiar  advantages  of  greater  strength,  better  colour,  and 
a  higher  susceptibility  of  receiving  and  retaining  dyes ;  while 
the  finest  textures  produced  from  it,  still  defy  the  imitations  of 
modem  times  taiA  the  employment  of  machinery. 

In  a  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Colebrooko  to  the  Asiatic 
Besearches,  voL  v.,  upon  the  principal  mixed  classes  which 
have  sprung  from  intermarriages  of  the  ori^al  tribes,  and 
which  la  a  compilation  from  ^e  '  Rudrayamala '  and  *  Jati- 
'  mala,'  or  enumeration  of  castes  and  professions,  the  origin  of 
the  '  Tuitrav&ya,'  or  weavers,  is  thus  stated : — 

' "  Ifordfaabhishicta"  is  descended  from  a  Brafamui  by  a  girl  of 
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the  Cdbatriya  class.  His  duty  is  the  teachiog  of  militar;  exercises. 
The  ssnio  origin  is  ascribed  in  the  great  Dhenoa  Fitrana  to  Iha 
CambliiLcdra  or  potter,  and  to  the  Tantrnvdya  or  weaver,  sprung 
from  two  mixed  classes,  begotten  by  a  man  of  the  "  Manibanda,"  on 
a  woman  of  the  "  Manicir£"  We  find  also  iu  the  same  paper  the 
following  passage  !n  regard  to  the  production  and  preparation  of  silk 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  aa  ancient  an  art  in  India  as  the 
preparation  of  cotton  for  the  loom. 

'  The  Pandrac&ra,  and  Patta  Satrac&ra,  or  feeder  of  silkworms,  and 
silk  twUter,  deserve  notice;  for,  it  has  been  said  that  silk  was  the 
produce  of  China  sotetj  until  the  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Jus- 
tiniun,  and  that  the  laws  of  China  jealoualy  guarded  the  exclusire 
production,*  The  frequent  mention  of  silk  in  the  most  ancient  San- 
scrit books  would  not  fully  disprove  that  opinion ;  but  the  mention 
of  an  Indian  class,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  attend  silkworms,  may 
be  admitted  as  proof,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  Tantra  be  not  questioned.' 

The  antiquity  of  the  Tantras  receives  support  from  the 
details  of  die  Code  of  Menu,  where  spenial  le^lation  is 
made  for  the  conduct  and  position,  in  the  great  Hindu  scale, 
of  all  mixed  classes  and  lundicraAsmen.  The  origin  of  the 
caste  of  the  '  Tantravfiya,'  or  weavers,  may  be  fabulous  or 
imaginary;  but  the  fact  that  they  existed  at  the  period  of 
Menuj  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  far  before  that,  in  the 
dim  ages  of  the  Vedas,  is  beyond  question  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  woven  fabrics  in  all  ancient  Sanscrit  works ;  and  it 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  hitherto  unchangeable  condition 
of  the  artisan  classes  of  India,  that  the  weavers,  as  indeed  for 
the  most  part  other  handicraftsmen,  should  form  a  distinct 
body  in  all  localities  of  the  country,  pursuing,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  same  hereditary  occupation  as  they  did  three  thousand 
years  ago,  if  not  indeed  much  more.  The  fabrics  they  weave 
now,  are  probably  not  much  altered  in  character  from  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Menu ;  and  their  looms,  simple  and  appa^ 
rently  rude  in  construction,  are,  under  their  wonderful  powers 
of  tnaDipulatioD  and  unwearying  patience,  capable  of  producing 
Bome  of  the  finest,  most  elegant,  and  most  costly  fabrics  in  the 
world. 

l^e  characteristic  of  Asiatic  costumes  and  manufactures  is 
innnutability.  Unlike  the  European  artisan,  who  seeks  to 
bumour  the  appetite  o{  fashion  by  incessant  novelty,  the 
Oriental  seta  bis  loom  after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  or 

*  The  great  Epic  Poem  the  '  Ramayana,'  possibly  as  old  as  some 
portions  of  the  Vedas,  and  certainly  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  Christy  affords  very  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  silk  cloths.  When  the  brides  of  Bama  and  his  brothers  returned 
liDine,  their  niothers>in-law  *  sumptuously  clad  in  silk,  hastened  to 
'  the  temidea  of  the  gods  to  offer  inoense,'  Sic.  Cm  mi  \c 
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rather  with  that  unvarying  conBtancy  of  instinct,  which  teaches 
tlie  bird  to  hnild  the  same  neet  or  the  insect  to  weave  the  same 
web  for  countless  generations.  It  is  only  by  acting  upon  this 
principle  that  European  manufactures  can  penetrate  into 
Eastern  consumption.  Neither  price  nor  quality  will  super- 
sede inveterate  tradition.  The  reason  that  so  little  progresa 
has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  British  goods  in  the 
markets  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  is  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  goods  have  been  adapted  to  the  established 
tastes  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Either  from  ignorance  or 
from  indifference  we  have*  sought  to  clothe  them  m  materialB 
and  garments  foreign  to  their  habits.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  demand  and  use  of  British  manufactures  in  the  East, 
and  even  in  our  own  Indian  possessions,  are  surprisingly  small 
and  might  be  enormously  increased.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  nation^  importance  to  study  and  ascertain  what  the  tra- 
ditions of  India  in  respect  to  dress  really  are.  This  task  has 
been  most  ably  performed  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  in  the  larger  work  which  has  been  circulated  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  We  call  attention 
to  the  work  and  to  the  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere 
curiosity,  but  as  an  inquiry  of  direct  interest  to  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  style  of  clotliing  of 
the  earliest  civilised  periods  of  India,  and  to  compare  it  with 
what  exists  at  present ;  but  in  none  of  the  early  works  of 
poetry  or  the  drama,  in  which  descriptions  of  costume  might 
have  been  appropriately  introdnced,  is  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness to  be  found.  Allusion  is  made  to  '  safiron-tinted  robes,' 
and  to  '  red-dyed  garments,'  in  occasional  passages ;  but  even 
these  are  comparatively  rare  as  regards  men,  and  there  is  little 
more  in  respect  to  women.  In  the  drama  of '  Vikram  and 
*  Urvasi,'  written  probably  in  the  reign  of  Vikramaditja, 
B.C.  56,  Puranavas,  one  of  the  characters,  says  of  Urvasij  a 
nymph,  who  has  fainted — 

'  Soft  as  the  flower,  the  timid  heart  not  soon 
Foregroes  its  fears.    The  scarf  that  veils  her  bosom 
Hides  not  its  flatterings,  and  the  pantiog  breast 
Seems  as  it  felt  the  wreath  of  heavenly  blossoms 
Weigh  too  oppressively.' — ^Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Again:— 

'  In  truth  she  pleases  me :  tbas  chastely  robed 
In  modest  white,  her  cluBtcring  tresses  decked 
With  sacred  flowers  alone,  her  haughty  mien 
Exchanged  for  meek  devotion.     Thus  arrayed, 
She  moves  with  heightened  charms.'— Act  iii.  bc.  ii. 
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In  the  play  of '  MrichchAkati,'  attributed  to  King  Sudraks  of 
Ujjm,  who  reigDed,  according  to  the  traditional  chronology, 
in  the  first  century  before  our  era,  and  is  certainly  not  later 
than  the  second  century  after  Christ,  we  find  the  following 
pusagCt  act  iv,  sc.  ii.  :— 

'Maitrena.  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  dressed  in  silkeo  raiment, 
gtilttring  with  rich  ornaments,  and  rolling  about  as  if  his  limbs  were 
oat  of  joint  ? 
Attendant.  That  is  my  lady's  brother. 

Maitrena,  And  pray  who  is  that  lady  dressed  in  flowered  muslin?* 
>  goodly  person  truly,'  &c. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  '  Uttara  Rama 
'  Cheritra,'  bv  the  same  author,  aiFords  a  better  idea  of  male 
coetome.  Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita,  the  heroine,  is  describing 
the  hero,  Rama : — 

.     .     .     'You  have  rightlyjudged 
His  birth:  for  see,  on  either  shoulder  hangs 
The  martial  quiver,  and  the  feathery  shaf^ 
Blend  with  his  curling  locks.     Below  his  breast, 
Slight  tinctured  with  the  sacrificial  ashen. 
The  deerskin  wraps  his  body,  with  the  zone 
Of  Mnrva  bound  ;  the  madder-tinted  garb 
Descending  vests  his  limbs ;  the  sacred  rosary 
Begirts  his  wrists;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  Pipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow 
Arundati.     Whence  comes  he?' 
In  the  '  Sareda  Tilaka,'  a  monologue  of  later  date,  but  still 
^  comparative   antiquity,  there   is   a   curious   and   amusing 
deecription  of  the  various  women  of  India,  distinguislung  each 
by  her  nationality,  if  such  a  term  be  allowable ;   but  here, 
loo,  the  author  wis  of  expressing  anything  definitive.    We 
■will,  however,  give  a  couple  of  specimens : — 

'  1.  There  goes  the  mud  of  Gurjara  (Guzerat),  blooming  as  with 
perpetual  youth,  having  eyes  like  the  chaktSra,  of  the  complexion  of 
ihe  yelloiv  Rochana,  and  a  voice  musical  as  that  of  the  Parrot.  She 
wean  anklets  of  silver,  large  earrings  set  with  pearls,  and  her  bodice 
ii  buttoned  below  the  hips  with  gems.' 

'2.  The  matron  of  Maharashtra  proceeds  yonder,  her  forehead 
■tained  with  saffron,  and  witli  silver  chains  upon  her  feet ;  she  wears 
a  coloured  veil,  and  a  girdle  round  her  loins.' 

'3.  A  Chola  female  (south  of  India)  approaches,  whose  cheeks  are 
finted  with  saffron,  and  whose  dress  is  embroidered  with  the  buds  of 
the  lotus."  t 

'  'PhuUa  p&vsr  a-apa-uda,  forPushpa  pravaraka,pravitra — dressed 
in  1  garment  of,  or  with,  flowers,  which  the  commentator  explains  to 
•nein  worked  muslin.'   (Translator's  Jiote.) 
t  The  translations  from  the  original  (jaoscrit  in  this  and  the 
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'  The  bodice  vrhicli  buttoOB  below  the  hips,'  is  certainly  un- 
known at  the  present  day,  either  in  Gnzerat  or  elsewhere  in 
India ;  and  as  no  single  doth,  as  a  scarf,  or  the  present  Sari, 
could  be  buttoned,  we  can  only  presume  that  the  garment  was 
cut  out  and  sewn  in  the  fashion  of  a  long  tight-fitting  robe,  as 
in  use  among  Ferraan  women  of  the  present  time. 

Since  these  descriptions  avail  little,  it  might  be  assumed 
tliat  the  sculpture  which  adorns  every  ancient  Hindu  temple 
in  India  would  throw  some  light  on  the  Bubject  of  costume; 
but  here  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  The  temples  we 
allude  to  are  certainly  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  are  pro- 
bably considerably  within  the  Christian  era.  Still  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  specimens  of  the  local  costumes  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  &c.  are  known  to  belong 
to  periods  as  early  as  A.D.  500.  But  here,  too,  we  are  foiled. 
Aluough  groups  of  figures  are  numerous  heyond  descriptiou, 
their  attire  seems  to  oe  entirely  conventional.  Men,  for  the 
most  part,  wear  head-dresses  in  the  form  of  conical  crowns 
richly  covered  with  ornaments;  their  bodies  are  naked,  and 
their  breasts  and  arms  show  necklaces  and  armlets  of  very 
ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  or  middle  of  the 
thigh,  they  have  in  most  instances  kOts,  as  it  were,  also  com- 
posed of  ornaments ;  and  many  are  altogether  naked,  both  male 
and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern  round  the  loms. 
These  figures  abound  among  the  sculptures  of  Ellora,  and 
upon  the  Hindu  temples  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore  of  the  dghth 
to  the  tbirteenth  century ;  also  upon  the  '  Chola  '  temples  at 
Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era.  In  the 
Jun  sculpture'  the  male  and  female  figures  are  invariably 
naked;  but  ornamented  in  general  with  necklaces,  bracelets, 
armlets,  and  zones,  of  exceedingly  intricate  and  beautifiil 
patterns,  in  unitation,  probably,  of  the  chased  goldwork  of  the 
period.* 


other  passives  qnoted  are  taken  from  the  plays  collected  and  pub* 
lished  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson. 

*  The  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern 
India  have  now  heen  rendered  accessible  to  European  curiosity  ttf 
the  publication  of  the  magnificent  photographic  representations  « 
Beqapoor,  Dharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  o(£er  cities,  edited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  James  Fergnaaon  and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor;  s 
work  for  which  wo  are  indebted  partly  to  the  liberality  of  the  Bombs; 
Government,  but  for  more  to  the  munificence  of  8ome  of  the  naliTe 
Bombay  merchants,  who  enabled  these  splendid  volumes  to  be  sold 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost.    They  are  by  f&r  the  most  in- 
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The  best  representations  of  anciest  coetnme  in  India  are  the 
odebrated  freseo  painliiigs  in  the  caves  of  Ajiinta,  many  of  whicA 
are  gtill  very  perfect.  In  llie  Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora  some 
paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been  executed ;  but  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans  when  they  invaded  the  Decoaa 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  ertraordinary  tiiat 
those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic  -and  fanatic  zeal.< 
They  did  escape,  however ;  and  for  several  years  Major  Gill,  of 
(he  Madras  army,  was  engaged  by  Government  in  copyjng 
them  on  their  original  Bcale.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
remember  these  copies,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  perished  in  the  late  destructive  fire 
there.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  these  paintings,  which 
represent  scenes  in  Buddhist  history ;  and  the  series  may  ext^id 
from  the  first  or  second  centtuy  before  Christ,  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  either  case  they  are  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years  old,  and,  as  such,  are  very  much  to  our 
purpose.  The  only  traces  which  now  remain  of  them  in  Eng> 
liod,  are  in  Mrs.  Spier's  very  beautiful  and  interesting  work, 
entitled  '  Life  in  Ancient  India ; '  but  a  few  notes  made  from 
the  engravings  of  M^or  Gill's  copies  of  these  frescoes,  will 
diow  their  importance  as  a  record  of  costume. 

One  very  large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  represents  the 
coronation  of  Sinhua,  a  Buddhist  king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool 
or  chair,  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the  usual  conventional  form ; 
com,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  fertility,  is  being  poured  over 
lus  dioulder  by  girle.  He  is  naked  from  the  throat  to  the  waist ; 
witii  necklaces,  armlets  and  bracelets  of  gold.  From  the  waist 
be  wears  a  woistcloth  or  modem  <  dhotee,'  of  a  striped  pattern, 
with  one  end  arranged  between  his  legs  in  plaits,  the  other  end, 
or  perhaps  a  separate  piece,  being  passed  across  his  chest,  and 
falhng  over  the  left  Bnoulder.  His  knees  and  legs  are  bare. 
Beside  him,  on  either  hand,  is  an  attendant  bearing  a  fan. 
Each  wears  a  waistcloth  fr^im  the  loins  to  a  little  above  the  knee, 
and  a  scarf  across  the  chest.  A  figure  behind,  on  the  king's 
ri^t,  with  his  back  tamed  to  the  spectatOT,  having  a  long 
staight  sword  by  his  side,  wears  a  dhotee,  with  folds  hanging 
in  firont  exactly  as  worn  at  present,  and  one  end  passed  over 
Ins  right  shoulder.     Some  persons  approaching  the  king  with 

tensting  and  complete  memorials  of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
gnnd«ar  of  Southera  India  which  are  in  existence ;  and  no  work 
Sirw  50  striking  an  impression  of  the  former  splendour  of  those 
onpires.  For  the  porpose  we  have  now  in  hand — the  study  of 
native  costume — they  afford  of  course  materials  of  indisputable  cor- 
Kctnees  and  authenticity,  ,-.  , 
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offerings  are  in  precisely  the  same  costume,  and  one  has  a 
striped  dhotee.  Groups  of  soldierB,  with  long  oblong  ghields 
covering  the  entire  person,  hold  crooked  swords,  and  have  a 
wiuBtcloth  only,  tied  like  a  kilt,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  knee. 
A  band  of  musicians,  playing  hand-drums  and  pipes  like  those 
nov  in  common  use,  all  wear  dhotees,  Uie  tie  and  sit  of  each 
being  the  same  as  those  worn  at  present.  All  the  women  are 
naked  to  the  wiust;  some  of  them  have  the  end  of  the  cloth,  or 
aaree,  thrown  across  the  bosom,  and  passing  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Spearmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback  have  short 
waistcloths  only. 

In  a  picture  of  two  male  figures  drawn  wiUi  much  skill  and 
spirit,  entitled  a  '  Philosophical  Dbputation,'  both  are  naked 
to  the  waist,  and  wear  the  ordinary  dhotee.  They  have  lone 
hur  in  ringlets,  chaplets  of  beads,  armlets  and  bracelets,  and 
are  sitting  upon  a  raised  seat  covered  by  a  checked  cloth.  A 
vignette  represents  an  old  man  holding  an  infant  Buddha  in 
his  arms.  He  has  a  scarf  round  his  breast,  which  supports  the 
child  who  is  lying  in  it.  In  a  picture  of  two  holy  men,  one  of 
them  is  touching  the  head  of  an  elephant;  he  holds  a  cup  in 
bis  left  hand,  and  wears  a  long  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with 
very  full  loose  sleeves ;  the  other,  who  has  a  nimbus  round  bis 
bead,  has  an  elaborate  drapery  in  folds  like  that  of  a  Greek 
etatue.  The  faces  of  both  appear  to  us  Grecian,  and  neither 
of  the  figures  is  Buddhist. 

In  another  lai^e  picture,  full  of  figures,  representing  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  to  Ceylon  and  its  establishment  there, 
all  the  figures,  male  and  female,  are  naked  to  the  waist. 
Some  have  wustcloths  or  kilta  only,  others  have  scarfs,  or 
probably  the  ends  of  the  dhotees,  thrown  over  tbeir  shoulders. 
^  holy  Buddhist  floating  through  the  air  is  a  very  gracefid 
composition.  The  saint  is  being  carried  along  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration,  attended  by  two  naked  females,  one  of  whom  has  a 

fild  zone  ornamented,  the  other  a  necklace,  ear-rings,  and  zone, 
he  saint  wears  a  waistcloth  or  dhotee  only.  In  a  representa- 
tion of  Buddha  teaching,  one  of  his  arms,  the  right,  is  naked ; 
the  left  arm  appears  jmiij  covered  by  a  sleeve,  out  of  which 
the  hand  issues;  but  the  drawing  requires  detail.  Female 
figures  in  diiferent  attitudes  around,  are  all  naked ;  but  have 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets:  and  one,  a  girdle  of  jewels 
round  her  loins. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  costume  depicted  in  these  curious 

puntings  thus  minutely,  because  they  are,  as  we  have  before 

observed,  the  only  representations  of  the  actual  attire  of  an 

ancnent  period  existing  in  India ;  and  because  they  show  that 
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the  ancient  style  of  dress,  or  fabric  of  which  it  was  composed,  . 
has  chaDgcd  very  little  to  the  present  day.  Dhotees  may  now 
be  somewhat  broader,  especially  the  better  kinds  of  them,  and 
£0  reach  to  midleg  or  lower ;  but  the  mode  of  putting  on  or 
wearing  tliis  garment,  the  folds  passing  between  the  legs,  and 
tucked  into  the  waist  behind,  and  the  long  plaited  or  folded  ends 
hanging  in  front,  were  precisely  the  same  then  as  now;  and  this 
also  may  be  said  of  the  saree,  or  women's  garment,  tied  and 
worn  after  the  same  fashion.  We  shall  describe  these  clotba 
as  they  are  made  and  worn  at  present,  as  we  proceed  with  the 
description  of  modern  Indian  costumes;  but  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  what  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Buddhist  paint- 
ings at  Ajunta  had  been  the  ordinary  apparel  of  Hindus  and 
Buddhists  alike  for  centuries  before,  and  that  it  had  changed 
as  Uttle  from  the  period  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  as  it  has  changed  since. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  these  records  of  Indian 
costume  there  is  no  example  of  sewn  garments;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  '  tailors,'  aa  artisans  or  handi- 
craflsmen;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  such  workmen 
were  known  to  the  Sanscrit  language. 

The  word,  suchi -karma vid, '  worker  with  a  needle,'  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  tailor ;  but  a  needle  may  have  been  used 
in  many  ways ;  fur  embroidery,  for  instance ;  for  sewing  trap-  . 
pings  of  horses  and  elephants,  sackcloth,  tents,  and  the  like ; 
ud  as  there  appears  no  word  to  express  the  actual  trade  of 
tailor,  aa  a  cutter  out,  fashioner,  and  sewer  of  garments,  we  may 
usume  that  sewn  apparel  was  not  used  in  India  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
'  Tanna  syutam,'  mentioned  in  the  '  Rig  Veda,'  was  a  mailcoat, 
sewn,  and  padded  with  cotton.  On  some  of  the  earlier  me- 
morial-stones ill  the  Dharwar  temples  there  are  combatants  with 
gorgets,  and,  as  it  were,  epaulettes  of  padded  cloth ;  and  a  kind 
of  cuirass  about  the  body,  probably  of  the  same  material,  and  of 
much  the  same  {ashion  as  used  by  native  soldiers  to  this  day. 
Their  horses  too  have  saddles  or  saddlecloths  with  headstaUs 
and  reins.  The  sewing  of  leather,  and  of  padded  cotton  vests, 
gorgets,  gauntlets,  and  thigh  pieces,  must  therefore  be  very 
ancient  indeed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  means  of  pro- 
tection in  battle  were  used  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries 
in  Western  India.  In  the  Dharwar  sculptures — the  records 
of  Chaltikyas,  Hoi  S^is,  Bellfils,  and  other  local  dynasties — 
although  defensive  armour  occurs,  there  is  no  trace  of  sewn 
garments.  One  and  all,  the  male  figures  have  short  waiatcloths 
or  dhotees,  with  an  end  in  some  cases  cast  over  the  shoulder : 
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and  the  femalee  are  in  the  same  cogtume,  with  this  difference, 
both  in  the  earlier  memorial-stoDes  and  BOtne  of  the  profuse 
sculpture  on  the  Temple  at  IluUabeed  in  Mysore  (Dwara  Sa- 
moodra,  tenth  to  twelfth  century,  a.d.),  that  they  wore  bodices, 
tied  in  front,  as  Hindu  women  wear  them  at  present.  This, 
however,  is  no  evidence  j  for  tailors  are  in  no  case  employed  to 
make  women's  bodices,  which  are  cut  out  and  sewn  exclusively 
by  the  women  themselves,  of  all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  India. 
In  the  south  of  India  no  bodices  are  worn  by  any  respectable 
females ;  '  it  is  only,'  they  say, '  courtesans,  who  are  ashamed 
'  of  them,  who  hide  their  bosoms.'  Here,  therefore,  we  find 
the  most  ancient  form  of  female  costume  in  India  still  in  use; 
and  the  single  cloth  or  saree,  partly  formed  into  a  petticoat,  with 
the  end  passing  over  the  bosom  and  left  shoulder,  leaving  the 
right  shoulder  and  arm  bare — as  depicted  in  the  Buddhist 
paintings  at  Ajunta  without  a  bodice — is  unchanged  from  that 
period. 

This  saree  is,  in  fact,  the  national  costume  of  almost  all 
Hindu  women,  and  occasionally  of  the  Mahommedaus,  in  India. 
In  Oude  and  Kajpootana,  the  North- West  provinces,  and  the 
Punjab,  the  voluminoui^  petticoat  introduced  by  the  Mahom- 
medons  is  worn  by  many  Hindu  women,  whether  secluded  or 
otherwise ;  but  this  practice  is  confined  to  those  northernmost 
provinces  of  India,  and  Is  unknown  from  Rajpootana  south- 
wards to  Cape  Comorin.  Bengal  and  Orissa  also  adhere  to 
the  ancient  national  costume ;  and  the  article  of  drees  only 
varies  with  local  taste  as  to  colour,  length  and  breadth,  and 
fineness  or  closeness  of  texture. 

There  is  no  female  costume  more  elegant  than  a  saree.  It  is 
an  entire  cloth,  in  many  cases  eighteen  yards  long  and  about  a 
yard  broad ;  and  the  texture  varies  from  the  finest  and  most 
open  character  of  muslin  in  Bengal  and  the  south  of  India,  to 
the  still  fine  but  closer  texture  of  the  Decean,  Central  India, 
and  Guzerat.  But  sarees  are  of  all  qualities,  to  suit  the  very 
poorest  as  well  as  the  very  richest  classes  of  society — the  ordi- 
nary labourer  and  the  princess.  In  the  manner  of  tying  and 
wearing  this  garment  tiiere  is  little  ditference  anywhere.  The 
cloth,  which  has  one  plain  end,  is  passed  round  the  loins,  and  the 
upper  border  tied  in  a  strong  knot;  the  cloth  is  then  passed 
two,  three,  or  even  four  times  round  the  waist,  to  form  a  petti- 
coat, which,  if  the  saree  be  a  proper  breadth,  reaches  to  the 
ground.  A  portion  is  then  pleated  neatly  into  folds  and  tacked 
in  before,  bo  as  to  hang  down  in  front  to  the  instep,  or  even 
lower.  The  remainder  of  the  cloth  is  passed  across  the  bosoin 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  head,  on  which  it  rests,  the  onift- 
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mented  ends  fsUing  partly  over  the  rieht  arm  below  the 
waiet.  In  the  south  of  India,  however,  me  end  does  not  pasG 
orer  the  head ;  it  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  left  Bhoulder  and 
bofiom,  and  tucked  into  the  waist  behind,  or  on  the  right  hip.* 
Most  frequently,  however,  respectable  women  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  south  wear  a  gold  or  silver  zone,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  which,  passingover  all,  confines  the  drapeiy  to 
the  wust  in  graceful  folds.  This  zone  appears  unknown  to  the 
northward,  and  in  many  cases  is  beautifully  wrought  and 
estremely  ornamental. 

The  bodice  named  chdlee,  used  everywhere  except  in  the 
south,  is  cut  square  in  the  back  with  square  pieces  which 
meet  in  front,  and  are  tied  by  the  ends  in  a  strong  knot  under 
tiie  boeom.  The  only  seams  are  under  the  arms ;  and  the 
sleeve,  which  in  some  instances  reaches  below  the  elbow,  and 
m  others  above  it,  is  put  into  the  hole  left  unsewn  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  square  body  piece.  The  construction  of  this 
article  of  attire  is  very  simple,  and  every  woman  makes  her 
own.  Another  form  of  bodice,  named  *  angia,'  is  entirely  closed 
in  front,  and  is  shaped  out  to  fit  the  bosom.  It  is  tied  behind 
in  two  places,  one  across  the  shoulders,  the  other  below  the 
line  of  bosom.  This  garment  is,  we  think,  of  Mahommedan 
invention,  as  it  is  worn  by  Mahommedan  women,  and  those 
Hindus  only  that  have  adopted  the  petticoat. 

The  costumes  of  Mahommedan  women  consist  of  petticoats, 
generally  very  wide  indeed,  and  falling  in  heavy  folds.  Some 
wear  an  underpetticoat  of  fine  calico  as  a  protection  to  the 
costly  stuff  of  which  the  outer  garment  is  composed,  or  to 
escape  friction.  The  etulf — satin,  silk,  or  cotton  cloth,  is 
gathered  into  a  strong  band  of  tape,  which  is  tied  over  one  hip, 
and  the  plaits  or  gamers  are  carefully  made,  so  as  to  allow  the 
cloth  to  fall  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  choice  or  angia  bodice 
is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which  continues  below  the  waist,  called 
■  koortun :  and  over  all  a  scarf  of  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fine 
texture,  called  doopatta,  passed  once  round  the  waist,  and  thence 
across  tiie  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder  and  head,  like  the 
^aree,  completes  the  costume.  Where  the  laenga  or  petticoat  is 
not  worn,  paijfunas  or  trousers  take  their  place.  These  are 
sometimes  worn  loose,  as  in  Oude  and  Ben^  -,  and  elsewhere 
■8  tight  as  they  can  be  made.  The  cutting  out  of  these  tight 
trousers  is  no  easy  matter,  for  they  have  several  gores  on  the 

•  The  ancient  female  costume  of  Egypt,  a  saree  or  single  robe, 
■ppeara  to  have  been  put  on  and  worn  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
without  a  bodice. 
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inside  of  the  thigh ;  ajid  are  contrived  so  that  thej  are  flexible 
howerer  tiglit,  and  do  not  hinder  the  wearer  from  sitting  otobb- 
legged.  With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at  the  waist,  are 
worn  the  angia  or  cholee  bodice,  the  koortun  or  shirt,  and  the 
doopatta  or  scarf.  In  full  dress  a  Mahommedan  lady  wears 
the  peahwilz  or  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing-women  usually 
periorm.  It  has  long  tight  sleeves,  a  tight  oody  crossed  in 
front,  and  a  verj  voluminous  muslin  skirt,  the  most  fashionable 
amplitude  being  about  forty,  or  even  sixty  yards  in  circum- 
ference. This  garment  is  often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner 
with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  is  only  worn  as  a  bridal  dress  or 
at  domestic  festivals. 

We  need  not  follow  female  costume  further,  for  what  there 
is  in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned, '  consists  only  in 
variations  of  the  component  parts;  and  male  costume  may 
now  be  briefly  noticed.  To  every  Hindu,  of  all  parts  of  In^a 
alike,  the  dhotee  is  an  indispensable  garment.  Should  he  even 
wear  drawers  or  trousers,  he  will  have  a  dhotee,  large  or  emaU, 
underneath.  The  dhotee  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth,  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  and  a  half  yards  long  by  two  to  three  feet  broad, 
with  ornamented  ends  and  borders,  which  will  be  adverted  to 
presently.  It  is  put  on  precisely  like  the  saree,  but  is  generally 
worn  in  a  single  fold  only  round  the  waist.  The  plaited  folt^ 
in  front  are  made  like  those  of  the  saree,  and,  if  passed  between 
the  legs  and  tucked  into  the  waist  behind,  the  dhotee  becomes 
a  pair  of  drawers  as  it  were,  reaching  to  the  knee  or  even 
below  it,  as  may  be  desired.  Dhotees  are  woven  in  pairs,  and 
while  one  piece  is  worn  aa  above  stated,  the  other  is  thrown 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  or  parsed  across  the  chest  only, 
like  a  shepherd's  plaid,  or  the  scarfs  used  for  similar  purposes 
which  are  observable  in  Greek  and  Koman  draperies.  It  i^ 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  costume  of  the  early  Greeks  may 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindus ;  and  the 
attire  of  a  Brahmin  with  a  shaven  head,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  dhotee  worn  as  we  have  stated,  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  a  Greek  statue.  We  have  already  detailed  the  costume 
of  the  male  figures  in  Buddhist  and  Hindu  sculptures  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  except  that  the  dhotee  may  now  be 
somewhat  broader  and  longer  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  literally 
no  change.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  fact,  to  invent  anything 
more  perfectly  convenient  than  a  dhotee,  whether  to  sit  in,  to 
lie  in,  or  to  walk  in.  In  long  and  rapid  marches  in  India, 
ofiBcers  who  know  the  habita  of  native  sepoys,  have  stripped 
them  of  their  English-fashioned  trousers,  and  taken  them  m 
dhotees  manges  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day ;  ten  erf"  whi<^ 
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would  have  been  Ubour  with  the  trousers.  Whether  the 
Mahommedans  after  their  invasion,  copying  the  dhotee,  in- 
vented the  looQgee,  which  13  the  same  fabric  with  a  different 
pattern,  or  whether  they  brought  the  loongee  with  them,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  in  use  they  are  precisely  similar. 

Into  other  articles  of  male  costume  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
They  are  in  all  instances  sewn  garments,  cut  out  by  tailors 
and  made  by  them ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  yarieties 
of  Testa  and  tunics— angrfik as,  joobbhds,  coortfis,  chupkuns, 
mirzaees,  and  the  like^ — as  there  are  surtouts,  paletots,  cam- 
bridges,  &c.,  fashioned  by  Mr.  Poole.  Many  of  these  are 
worn  by  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  alike ;  the  only  difier- 
ence  being  that  the  Hindu  ties  or  buttons  his  vest  on  the  right 
ude,  the  Mahommedan  on  the  left.  The  use  of  these  sewn 
dotbes  may  probably  have  begun  with  the  Mahommedan  in- 
vasion or  with  the  settlement  of  Mahommedans  in  Northern 
India.  If  they  did  not  bring  tailors  in  any  number  with  them, 
there  were  at  least,  probably,  some  accompanying  their  camps, 
and  among  an  ingenious  people  the  croft  would  soon  take  root 
and  spread  rapidly.  In  Northern  India  many  or  must  of  the 
native  tailors  are  Mahommedans ;  in  Bengal,  Mahommedans 
and  Portuguese ;  while  in  the  west  and  south  of  India  they 
are,  almost  exclusively,  Hindus  and  Portuguese.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  Hindu  tailors  are  not  found  every- 
where ;  and  these  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  needle-plying 
handicraftsmen  who,  like  the  weavers,  smiths,  and  carpenters, 
found  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of  trades  in  Menu's  '  Insti- 
tntes '  and  the  '  Y&gnyawalkyfi,' 

While,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  costume  of  the 
majority  of  Indian  wearers  of  all  classes  from  loom-woven 
garments,  as  sarees,  ilhotees,  or  loongees,  to  attire  which  is  cut 
ont  and  sewn  together  by  tailors  in  the  modem  fashion,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  that  our  manufacturers,  if  they  desire  to 
compete  with  the  Indian  weavers,  should  consult  the  exact  taste 
and  requirements  of  the  people ;  and,  under  careful  observance  of 
these  points,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  in  a 
successful  manner.  But  they  must  imitate,  not  invent  The 
people  of  India  are  not  disposed  to  accept  alteration  of  pattern 
ui  size  or  texture,  of  such  garments ;  and  the  omamentation 
bestowed  upon  them,  while  it  evinces  the  patient  labour  and 
delicate  manipulation  of  the  Indian  weaver,  is  throughout  in 
admirable  taste  an^  keeping  as  to  colour.  In  this  respect. 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  remarks,  in  his  introduction  to  his  work, 
we  as  valuable  as  they  are  strictly  true.  In  reference  to  the 
ipecimens  collected  by  him,  700  of  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
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eighteen  Tolumen  which  have  been  dietributed  to  manufacturing 
cities  in  Great  Britain,  he  observes : — 

'  The  700  Bpecimena  (and  we  again  point  out  that  they  are  all  what 
is  called  working  samples)  show  what  the  people  of  India  affect,  and 
deem  euitable,  in  the  way  of  textile  fabricB ;  and  if  the  supply  of 
these  is  to  come  from  Great  Britain,  (bey  must  be  imitated  there, 

'It  was  thought,  however,  that  something  more  than  mere  speci- 
mens  whs  needed  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  do  this  intelligibly. 
It  was  necessary  he  should  know  how  the  garment  was  worn,  by 
which  sex,  and  for  what  purpose ;  how,  in  short,  the  people  were 
clothed,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  the  fabrics  they  used.  It  wu 
further  necessary  that  he  should  know  why  certain  arrangements  of 
ornameutatioD  were  adopted,  ns  well  as  the  styles  of  ornamentatioa, 
and  the  materials  employed. 

'  This  work  raay,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tenta  of  the  eighteen  volumes,  and  a  classification  of  tbem  according 
to  fuDCtion,  quality,  material,  and  decoratiou.  Many  important  facU 
stand  salientty  out  as  the  result  of  this  analysis :  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  people  of 
India  is  made  of  cotton;  that  there  are  certain  colours  or  tones  of 
colour  which  are  favourites;  that  gold  is  largely  used  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  eolton  as  well  as  sillf ;  and  that  in 
the  decoration  of  every  garment  regard  is  always  had  to  the  special 
purpose  that  garment  is  intended  to  fulfil. 

'  It  must  not  he  thought  that  the  taste  of  India  takes  delight  in 
what  is  gaudy  or  glaring.  No  one  will  study  the  contents  of  these 
volumes  and  come  to  that  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  there  will 
be  found  good  evidence  that  Indian  taste  in  decoration  is  in  the 
highest  degree  refined.  Such  comhinations  of  form  and  colour  as 
many  of  these  specimens  exhibit,  evert/one  will  call  beautiful;  and 
that  beauty  has  one  constant  feature — n  quietness  and  harmony  which 
never  fail  to  fascinate.  This  also  can  bo  said  of  it — there  is  no  waste 
of  ornamentation,  which  is  present  where  it  should  be,  and  absent 
where  it  should  not  be.  The  portions  which  are  concealed  when  the 
garment  is  on  the  wearer,  are  rarely  decorated ;  nor  is  tliere  any  of 
that  lavish  expenditure  of  ornament  which  so  ofien  purchases  (Aow 
at  the  expense  of  comfort.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  principle  that 
the  decoration  of  these  loom-made  garments  is  nearly  always  coa- 
fined  to  one  or  both  ends,  or  to  one  or  both  bordere,  according  lo 
circumstances.'     (Pp.  3,  5.) 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  strictly  practical  observa- 
tions, since  they  embody  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  what  shouM 
be  the  object  and  aim  of  the  English  manufacturer  in  his 
■nutations  of  native  Indian  fabrice.  We  question  whether  he 
could  in  every  case,  under  the  application  of  machinery, 
imitate  the  gold  thread  or  other  ornamentation  of  the  woven 
garments,  which  are  often  very  costly  and  elaborate ;  but  in 
r^;ard  to  those  with  coloured  cotton  ends  and  borders,  whiab 
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■le  the  very  lowest  class,  and  to  those  witli  silk  ends  and  bor- 
ders, there  con  be  no  difficulty  which  might  not  be  overcome. 
M&ny  of  the  bcHrders  of  looDgees,  dhotees,  and  sarees  are  like 
plain  silk  ribbons ;  in  some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in 
ethers  flat.  Agun  we  find  crimson  borders  with  narrow 
stripes  of  blue,  orange,  or  green,  as  edges  to  the  central  part; 
wd  while  such  ornamentation  is  plain  in  many  instances,  it  is 
of  diversified  pattern  in  others.  Kibbon  borders  of  diaper 
rott^m  or  bird's-eye,  are  very  common,  tio  also  are  zigzags, 
oentated,  and  other  forms,  which  can  be  practically  ascertained 
\sf  reference  to  the  number  in  Dr.  Watson's  lists  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  the  working  sample,  where  its  length, 
breadth,  number  of  threads  in  warp  and  woof,  and  quality  of 
thread,  are  all  detailed.  In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India, 
wc  find  the  borders  and  ends  entirety  of  gold  thread  and  eilk,  the 
fomier  predominating.  Many  of  the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths, 
made  at  Benares,  Pyetun,  and  Boorhanpoor;  in  Guzerat; 
at  Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwamm,  in  the  territory  of  his  High- 
D«se  the  Nizam ;  at  Yeola  in  Khand^sh,  and  in  other  localities, 
have  gold  thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk 
or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the 
colours  of  the  grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson,  purple, 
■iHJ  grey;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow, 
crimson,  with  green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and 
blue,  all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even  gorgeous  effects ; 
bot  without  the  least  appearance  of  or  approach  to  glaring 
colour,  or  offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They  are  colours 
ud  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair  comidexions  of  lie  people 
of  the  country ;  for  an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice 
in  the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to  what 
will  suit  her  especial  colour — dark  or  comparatively  fair — as  a 
Udy  of  England  or  France. 

Another  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian  male  and 
female  costume  ia  the  dooputta,  or  scarf,  worn  more  frequently 
by  Klahommedan  women  than  Hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only 
when  they  have  adopted  the  Mahommedan  laenga,  or  petticoat ; 
but  invariably  by  men  in  dregs  costume.  By  women  this  ia 
genendly  passed  once  round  the  waist  over  riie  petticoat  or 
trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
head ;  by  men  across  the  chest  only  ;  and  it  is  curious  perhaps, 
that  no  representation  of  this  very  common  garment  is  ^ven 
UDong  his  specimens  in  Dr.  Watflon's  illustrations  of  female 
costume.  In  men's  dress  it  occurs  in  several  figures.  Dooputtaa, 
especially  those  of  Benares,  are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely 
beaatiful  of  all   the   ornamental  fabrics   of  India;   and  it  is 
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quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effects  of  gold  and  silver  tiiread, 
of  the  most  delicate  and  ductile  description  inu^nable,  woven 
in  broad,  rich  borders,  and  profusion  ol'  gold  and  silver  flowers, 
or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of  most  of  the  arabesque  patterns 
of  the  ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes.  How  such  articles 
are  woven  at  all,  and  how  they  are  woven  with  their  exquisite 
finish  and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality  ia,  in  the  rude  hand- 
looms  of  the  country,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  All  these 
fabrics  are  of  the  moat  delicate  and  delightful  colours;  the 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green,  mauve,  violet, 
and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdued,  and  always  accord  with  the 
metal  thread  used,  and  the  style  of  oi-namentation,  whether  in 
gold  or  in  silver,  or  both  combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided 
colours — black,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green,  and 
madder ;  but  whatever  the  colour  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is 
chaste  and  suitable.  For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares 
are  not  intended  for  ordinary  washing ;  but  the  dyers  and  scour- 
ers of  India  have  a  process  by  which  the  former  colour  can  be 
discharged  from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re*dyed.  The 
gold  or  silver  work  is  also  carefully  pressed  and  ironed,  and  the 
piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very 
wearable  condition.  The  dooputtas  of  Pyetun,  and  indeed 
most  others  except  Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabric.  Many 
of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thread—  silver 
is  rarely  used  in  them — ia  more  substantial  than  that  of  Benares. 
On  this  account  they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  and  the 
Deccan ;  not  only  because  they  are  ordinarily  more  durable, 
but  because  they  bear  washing  or  cleaning  better.  In  point  of 
delicate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness,  they  are  not  com- 
parable with  ^e  fabrics  of  Benares. 

In  all  these  classes  of  rich  figured  muslins,  the  Indian  weavers 
will  always  be  preeminent;  and  any  attempt  at  imitation, 
with  the  material  available  to  the  English  manufacturer,  would 
be  attended  with  disappointment.  He  has  not  the  beautiful 
and  pure  gold  and  silver  thread,  nor  perhaps  could  he  make 
it;  and  without  that,  imitation — even  suppose  the  patterns 
could  be  followed— would  be  abortive.  There  are,  however, 
classes  of  '  dooputtas,'  or  scarfs,  as  well  as  of  sarees,  dhotees, 
and  loongees,  which  appear  to  us  quite  within  the  scope 
of  the  British  imitator.  Those  we  allude  to  are,  in  scarfs  — 
plain  muslins,  or  muslins  with  figured  fields  and  bordeitj 
without  colour ;  plain  fields  of  muslm  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread),  and  narrow  enda. 
Such  articles,  called  '  sehlas'  in  India,  are  in  every-day  use 
among  millions  of  Hindus  and  Mahonmaedans,  male  and  finale. 
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They  are  always  open-textured  muslins ;  and  the  quality 
ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that  of  the  finest  Dacca 
fibres.  One  great  necessity  however  is,  that  they  should  wash, 
and  wash  well ;  that  the  thread  should  remain  clear,  and  should 
not  asBume  a  rough  or  downy  appearance.  A  very  little  atten- 
Uon  to  the  natiTe  requiremeitts  \a  these  simple  articles  of  attire 
would,  we  should  think,  ensure  their  perfect  reproduction,  and 
an  enormous  sale,  since  no  doubt  they  could  be  woven  more 
ch^ly  in  England  than  in  India. 

We  know  uiat  dhotees,  sarees,  and  loongees  have  already 
been  imitated  to  some  extent,  but  not  by  any  means  in  a 
manner  satis&ctory  to  the  purchaser.  The  texture  is  not  that 
required  by  the  people;  it  is  not  that  they  are  accustomed 
to.  It  is  in  general  too  close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact, 
ffhich  of  course  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  and 
difficult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  becomes  rough,  and,  as 
it  is  generally  called  '  fuzzy,'  in  use,  which  the  native  fabric 
does  not  Again,  if  the  borders  and  ends  are  of  coloured 
thread,  they  do  not  stand  perpetual,  that  is  daily,  washing 
open  stones,  and  drying  in  the  sun,  which  is  unavoidable. 
The  colours,  whether  in  silk  or  cotton,  fiy ;  and  the  garment, 
which,  if  a  native  one,  would  preserve  vs  colour  and  texture 
to  the  last  rag  unimpaired,  becomes  dingy  and  shabby  before 
it  ia  nearly  worn  out.  Whether  coloured  sarees  could  bo 
produced  in  England  as  sound  in  dye  and  as  clear  in  tint 
u  in  India,  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  itoia  the  result  of 
the  simpler  fabrics  the  dhotees.  But  why  not?  the  dye-stufis 
med  in  India — madder,  indigo,  sanders  wood,  cochineal,  and 
nfflower,  are  in  equal  use  here.  If  there  is  any  speciality 
in  the  Indian  methods  of  dyeing,  surely  it  might  be  dis- 
covered. White  sarees  are  now  made  for  the  Indian  markets ; 
hut  the  consumption  of  these  must  be  always  very  limited. 
Comparatively  few  native  women  of  any  class  or  degree  wear 
white ;  if  they  do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  coloured  borders 
»nd  ends.  But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  clothes ; 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  green,  violet,  and  grey. 
All  through  Western,  Central,  and  Southern  India,  sarees 
are  striped  and  checked  in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail.  Dr.  Watson's 
work  enumerates  and  gives  particulars  of  many  (pp.  44,  46)  ; 
hut  they  are  for  the  most  part  fabrics  of  the  smallest  value, 
and  therefore  of  the  coarsest  description  to  suit  the  lowest 
classes ;  and  though  valuable  for  imitation,  to  a  certain  extent 
M  to  colour  and  pattern,  do  not  show  the  beautiful  texture 
and  arrangement  of  coloured  stripes  and  checks  which  are 
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prodnced  not  only  ia  the  localities  named,  bat  in  other  weav- 
ing localities  of  the  soudi,  vest,  and  centre  of  India.  Such, 
however,  could  be  easily  procured  from  Xarrainpett,  Dhanwar, 
and  MuktuI,  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam's  territories;  irom 
Gruddak  and  Bettigerry  in  Dharwar;  from  Kolapoor,  Naseik, 
Veola,  and  many  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Deccan ; 
Amee  in  the  south,  and  elsewhere.  Such  garments  form  the 
daily  wearing  apparel  of  literally  millions  of  ^e  middle  and 
upper  classes ;  and  here  ^am  if  the  native  requirements  of 
proper  texture,  attention  to  pattern,  and  above  all,  fast  colour, 
be  attended  to,  we  see  no  reason  why  all  sucli  fabrics,  into 
which  gold  thread  seldom  enters,  should  not  be  succesnfnlly 
imitated.  It  is  as  yet  an  untried  and  entirely  unexplored 
field ;  but  it  is  one  in  which,  under  the  conditions  stated,  the 
latest  amount  of  success  might  fairly  be  anticipated. 

Cloth  for  bodices  b  made  like  sarees  with  coloured  bordere. 
In  the  cutting  out  of  the  bodice,  it  is  contrived  that  each  sleeve 
ends  with  the  border,  and  that  it  runs  round  the  bottom  of  the 
garment,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Bodices  are 
also  made  of  English  white  muslin,  jaconot,  or  fine  calico,  and 
of  chintz,  provided  the  colour  is  fast ;  many  are  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  others  of  silk  only,  or  cotton  only.  We  do  not 
observe  that  Dr.  Watson  gives  separate  patterns  of  these ;  yet 
they  form  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  class  of  fabrics,  of  ao 
infinite  variety  of  colour  and  pattern,  in  many  instances  richer 
and  more  beautiful  than  sarees,  which  their  texture  most  re- 
sembles. 

In  r^iu^  to  silk  sarees  and  '  pitambars,*  or  men's  silk  waist- 
cloths,  worn  by  Hindus  at  entertainments  and  festivals,  as  also 
in  religious  worship,  we  should  think  imitation  ahnost  impos* 
sible.  It  is  not  that  onr  silk-weaving  is  not  neater  and  more 
finished  than  the  Indian ;  in  those  respects,  and  in  beauty  of 
colour  when  new,  our  manufactures  far  exceed  theirs ;  but  ^ey 
are  not  so  tx^  and  pliable,  nor  so  fiill  and  rich  in  texture,  and 
the  colour  would  speedily  fail  if  exposed  to  the  rough  wash- 
ing of  India.  Silk  is  a  costly  material  in  which  to  make 
experiments;  bat  could  these  fabrics  be  successfully  imitated 
as  to  texture  and  colour,  an  immense  increase  to  our  silk  manu- 
factures would  forthwith  ensue.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary 
to  use  gold  thread,  though  that  usually  accompanies  silk  in 
India;  nandsome  ribbon  borders,  ends  with  ttative  patterns, 
and  plain,  striped,  checked  diaper,  or  delicately  figured  centres, 
would  be  sure  of  success. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  garments  which  are  woven  in 
entire  pieces,  because  they  are  those  to  which  the  attention  f£ 
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our  manofacturers  has  been  more  particularly  attracted  hy 
&xaz  Indiati  ^ents  than  any  other,  and  in  which  they  have 
already  made  attempts  at  imitation,  with  only  partial  auoceas. 
Why  should  not  they  have  ensured  as  large  a  demand  for 
tliese  as  for  white  muslins,  calicoee,  bleached  and  unbleached, 
and  i^ain  yarn  ?  Simply,  we  believe,  for  the  evident  reason, 
that  they  have  not  suited  their  goods  to  their  customers.  If 
tbey  have  woven  tolerable  sarees  or  dhotees,  they  have  intro- 
duoed  English  fiowered  borders,  thus  doubly  violating  the 
native  taste  and  requirements.  Manufacturers  in  England 
camiot  be  supposed  to  know  that  certain  patterns  suit  parti- 
colar  occasions;  some  are  lucky  to  the  individual,  and  others  the 
contrary.  The  astrolc^er,  too,  has  freiiuently  to  decide  on  the 
colomr  and  pattern  of  the  day's  costume.  What  chance  would 
even  well-woven  roses  and  lilies  have  among  t^ese  compIicationB? 
'  If,'  remarks  Dr.  Watson,  '  we  attempt  to  induce  an  individaal  or 
» native  to  become  a  customer,  we  endeavour  to  make  the  articles 
vhich  wo  know  to  be  Uked  and  needed.  We  do  not  make  an  efibrt 
to  impose  on  others  our  own  tastes  and  needs,  but  we  produce  what 
will  please  the  customer,  and  what  he  wants.  The  British  mum- 
^torer  follows  this  rule  generally ;  but  he  seems  to  have  failed  to 
do  80  in  the  case  of  India,  or  to  have  done  it  with  so  little  success, 
thtt  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  he  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
Oriental  tastes  and  habits.' 

We  do  not  however  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Watson  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  otherwise  just  remarks.  In  many  essential 
respects  the  English  manufacturer  has  exactly  supplied  the 
native  requirements.  He  sends  plain  and  figured  mucins,  thin 
ukI  thick  calicoes,  longcloths,  jaconots,  and  the  ever-present 
'grey  shirtingB.'  These  are  the  very  simplest  forms  of  manu- 
ucture,  and  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  Dacca  musUns,  he 
has  beaten  the  native  weaver  altt^ether.  Can  he  not  go 
further,  and  beginning  with  the  sunplest  forms  of  sarees, 
iIoopattaB,  dhotees,  loongees,  &c.,  silk  or  cotton,  or  mixed, 
ucend  to  a  higher  class  of  supply  ?  He  weaves  cloth  quite  as 
fine  as  sarees,  finer  perhws ;  but  without  the  peculiar  open 
texture  and  colour  of  the  former.  Why  should  he  not  attempt 
and  succeed  in  both  ?  The  people  of  India  do  not  ordinarily 
trear  piece  goods ;  these  require  to  be  cut  and  formed  into 
gumeuts,  and  we  have  shown  that  garments  woven  entire  in 
the  loom  are  the  habitual  costume  of  literally  scores  of 
millions,  who,  if  their  interests  in  price  and  quality,  and  tastes 
in  texture,  and  colour,  and  pattents,  were  consulted,  would  be 
■B  constant  customers  for  English  coloured  fabrics  as  Utey  are 
for  bleached  jaconets  and  the  eternal '  grey  shirtrngs.' 
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Our  manufacturers  should  be  careful  lest  other  producers 
step  in  and  wrest  from  them  the  supplies  of  these  special  articles, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  some  respects  in  regard  to  other 
fabrics.  Once,  in  her  printed  cottons,  England  was  supreme 
in  India.  The  cloth  was  good,  the  colour  was  good,  and  the 
patterns  suitable ;  jackets,  trousers,  and  petticoats  would  wash, 
and  if  worn  in  the  suu  would  not  fade.  Gradually,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  colours  deteriorated,  the  cloth  was  highly 
glazed,  and  looked  good,  but  was  flimsy  and  weak ;  it  would 
not  bear  washing,  and  when  put  into  water  many  colours  and 
whole  patterns  ran,  faded  out,  or  altogether  changed  colour. 
Thereupon  the  Swiss  producers  stepped  in  and  furnished 
articles  exactly  suited  to  the  Indian  consumer.  His  taste  and 
requirements  were  both  complied  with.  The  cloth  of  the  Swiss 
chintz  was  sound,  soft,  fine,  and  unglazed ;  the  patterns  were 
delicate  and  appropriate ;  and  the  C(^ours  remained  unchanged 
to  the  last  rag.  Could  the  gaudy,  vulgar,  glaring,  oversized 
and  overglazed  English  cloths  compete  with  these  P  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  expect  they  should  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
British  chintzes  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  supplanted  by 
Swiss.  If,  therefore,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  were  to  imitate 
the  sarees  and  loongees,  dhotees,  &c.,  of  India  in  the  same 
artistic  and  conscientious  spirit,  they  would  obtain  a  monopoly 
of  the  Indian  market  in,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  few 
years. 

Another  fabric  which  could,  we  should  think,  be  easily  pro- 
duced by  our  manufacturers,  since  at  requires  no  manipulation 
in  particular,  is  the  class  called  '  soussee.'  If  sarees  are  nearly 
universal  for  Hindu  wear,  soussee,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universal  for  Mahommedan  women  and  men 
also ;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  sarees,  that  the  colours 
and  patterns  differ  very  little  anywhere  within  the  confines  of 
India:  whereas  sarees,  dhotees,  and  loongees,  must  be  made  to 
salt  particular  Incalities,  and  the  patterns  of  one  locality  would 
inevitably  be  rejected  in  another.  A  kind  of  soussee  is  pro- 
duced in  France,  blue  striped,  closer  in  texture  than  the 
Indian,  perhaps,  but  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  category ; 
and  another  called  '  grivas,'  in  particular  near  Vichy,  boUi  ex- 
cellent and  fast-coloured  fabrics,  and  both  used  for  trousers 
and  blouses.  Indian  soussees  are  always  striped  or  checked, 
woven  in  narrow  patterns,  with  coloured  yams,  blue  and  white, 
black  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  blue,  green 
and  chocolate,  as  detailed  in  Dr.  Watson's  list ;  and  they  arc 
worn,  fine  and  coarse,  literally  by  millions  of  the  people  of 
the   middle   and   lower  classes.      The   twilled   and   checked 
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fabrics  meDtiooed  by  Dr.  Watson,  as  woven  for  Enropean  use, 
are  not  employed  by  the  natives ;  they  are  too  stiff  and  heavy. 
Soussee,  however,  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  being  soft,  neither 
very  open  nor  very  close ;  very  durablci  and  whatever  be  the 
quality  of  its  texture,  of  unalterable  colour,  which  generally 
becomes  clearer  by  washing ;  and  if  a  successful  imitation  could 
be  made  of  it,  an  almost  unlimited  demand  would  spring  ap. 
Among  the  very  simplest  forms  of  Indian  textile  fabrics  it  is 
well  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention  of  our  manufacturers. 

Into  the  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  (Kimkbabs),  and  the  classes  of  washing  satins  (Mush- 
rooa  and  Hemrocs)  it  is  almost  needless  to  enter;  as  even  if 
European  skill  could  imitate  them  by  the  hand-loom,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver  thread  unless  it 
were  imported  from  India.  The  native  mode  of  making  this 
thread  is  given  by  Dr.  Wataon;  but  we  question  whether, 
even  by  that  simple  process,  the  same  result  that  is  achieved 
by  the  Indian  workman  could  be  attained  by  any  Euro- 
pean. It  is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  and  delicate  mani- 
pulation. The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  kimkhabs  or  kincobs,  are 
used  for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the  latter  by  males  and 
females  ;  and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats  or  skirts 
of  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  Mushroos  and  hemroos  are  not  used 
for  tunics,  but  for  men's  and  women's  trousers  and  women's 
akirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pillowS ;  they  are 
very  strong  and  durable  fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their 
colour  however  long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  *  but  they  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  English  satins,  which,  however,  if 
more  delicate  in  colour  and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied. 

The  spinning  of  fine  cotton  yam  in  In(Ua  is  an  art  of  itself, 
of  which  Dr.  Watson  gives  a  long  &tid  very  interesting  account 
in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Dacca  muslin. 
While  ordinary  yam  for  weaving  is  spun  by  the  wheel,  f  the 

*  For  example,  a  labada  or  dressinji-gown  in  our  possession,  made 
of  acarlet  mnsliroo  in  18-12,  is  still  perfect.  It  has  been  waalied  over 
and  ovtr  again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  rough  usage;  yet  the 
taitn  is  still  unfrayed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright  hs  ever. 

t  Spinning  yarn  for  weaving  is  practised  by  all  classes  of  women 
ID  India;  even  the  highest  amuse  tbemselves  with  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Among  the  agricultural  classes  the  occupation  is  constant, 
or  fills  up  time  nut  required  for  other  household  occupations.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  one  of  his  able  statistical  reports,  estimates  the  annual 
prudnce  of  vam  hand-spun  In  one  district  alone  at  thirteen  lacs  of 
rupees— isd,000/. 
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muslin  yarn  is  spun  by  the  spindle  only,  and  the  following 
extract  deecribes  the  process. 

'  The  Rpindle  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  stout  needle.  It  is  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  Hnd  ntiached  to  it,  near  its  lower 
point,  b  a  ball  of  unbaked  cky  to  cive  it  weight  in  turning.  The 
spinner  holilt  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its  point  resting  on   a 

£iece  of  ehell,  and  turns  it  betwe<?ii  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one 
and,  vhile  she  at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  single  filaments  from 
the  roll  of  cotton  in  tho  oiher  hand,  and  twists  tliem  into  yarn  upon 
the  Bpindle.  Dryness  of  the  air  prevents  the  filaments  of  coiton 
from  bein<;  sufficiently  attenuated  or  elongated,  and  is  therefore 
unfavourRble  to  the  Kpinning  of  fine  yarn.  A.  certain  degree  of 
moisture,  combined  with  a  temperature  of  about  82  degrees,  is  tlie 
condition  of  Ihe  atmosphere  best  suited  to  the  carrying  on  of  tbia 
operation.  The  Dacca  spinners  usunlly  work  from  soon  after  dftwa 
to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  from  three  or  four  in  the  afiernooo  till 
half  an  houi'  before  sunset.  The  finest  yarn  is  spun  early  io  the 
morning,  btfure  the  rising  sun  di^ipatea  the  dew  on  the  grass  ;  or, 
when  this  is  wanting,  and  the  air  is  unusually  dry,  it  is  not  unfrc- 
quendy  made  over  a  shallow  vessel  oF  water,  the  evsporation  from 
which  impnrls  the  neccESsry  degree  of  moisture  to  the  filaments  of 
cotton,  and  enables  the  spinner  to  form  them  into  thread.' 

Ab  a  proofofthe  fineness  of  the  yarn  thus  delicately  spun,  Mr. 
Taylor  mentions  that  one  skein  -whicb  was  carefully  weighed, 
proved  to  be  at  the  rate  of  250  miles  in  length  to  the  pound  of 
cotton.  Dr.  Watson  gives  the  result  of  nucroscopic  examina- 
tdons  of  French,  English,  and  Dacca  muslins,  in  an  elaborate 
table;  and  the  following  conclusions  are  arrived  at.  1.  That 
the  diameter  of  the  Dacca  yam  is  less  than  that  of  the  finest 
European,  2.  That  the  number  of  filaments  in  each  thread  ia 
considerably  smaller  in  the  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yama. 
3.  That  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or  fibres  of  which 
the  Dacca  yarn  consistfi  is  larger  than  the  European.  4.  That 
it  appears  from  the  investigation  that  the  superior  fineness  of 
the  Dacca  yam  depends  solely  on  the  fact  uiat  it  contains  a 
smaller  number  of  filaments.  These  causes,  combined  with 
the  ascertained  result,  that  the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch 
of  length  in  the  Dacca  yarn  amounts  to  llO'l  and  80*7,  while 
in  the  English  it  was  only  68'S  and  56*6,  not  only  accounts  for 
the  superior  fineness,  but  also  for  the  durability  of  the  Dacca 
over  the  European  fabric ;  and  as  already  a  very  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  spinning  of  yam  by  machinery,  it 
may  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality,  both 
in  fineness  and  strength,  to  that  of  Dacca. 

The  manufacture  of  these  very  delicate  muslins  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  Dacca.     At  Nandair  on  the  Godavery,  and  at 
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Huktul,  Dhanwarum,  and  Amercfainta,  all  towns. in  his  High- 
ness die  Nizam's  donuoioDS,  and  Amee,  near  Madras — muslinj 
which  rivals  that  of  Dacca,  is  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  ia  sold  in  Madras  and  Hyderabad,  as  well  as  supplied  to 
the  west  and  south  of  India.  In  these  localities,  the  process  of 
ajunning  by  the  spindle  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dacca;  but  as 
the  climate  is  dryer,  the  spinners,  who  are  males  as  well  as 
females,  work  in  partially  darkened  rooms,  the  floors  of  which 
are  watered  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture.  The 
manner  of  dressing  the  thread,  and  weaving  it,  does  not  differ 
from  the  Dacca  system  in  any  great  degree ;  and  if  the  muslins 
■re  probably  not  so  fine  as  the  Dacca,  they  have  an  advantage 
in  superior  clearness  and  transparency.  The  hand-apinning  of 
fine  thread  ia  not  unknown  m  Europe;  and  ihe  finest  flax 
thread  used  for  Brussels  lace,  according  to  Mrs.  Palliser's 
account  of  it,  is  spun  by  women  in  darkened  rooms.  The 
manufacture  of  muslms  of  the  qualities  produced  at  Dacca,  and 
indeed  in  Europe,  must  necessarily  be  always  of  a  very  limited 
cliuacter,  and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich  purchasers;  and 
therefore  competition  on  the  subject  in  England  would  be 
comparatively  useless.  The  English  manufacturer  already 
sends  to  India  plain  and  striped  doorias,  mulmuls,  '  aglia^ 
'  banies,'  and  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  established 
themselves  there,  and  which,  both  from  their  good  quality  and 
moderation  in  price,  are  acceptable  to  the  numerous  classes 
who  make  use  of  them. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  printed  calicoes  of  European 
make  which  find  favour  in  India,  and  0r.  Watson's  coUecti<iQ 
^ves  specimens  of  purely  Indian  design  and  executiou.  In 
some  instances  the  chintzes  of  Masulipatam  and  the  south  of 
India  are  as  beautifiil  in  design  as  they  are  chaste  and  elegant 
in  colour,  and  present  a  strikmg  contrast  to  the  glaring,  gaudy, 
and  ill-conceived  patterns  which  come  from  England.  Piiutt'd 
cloths  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar  and  BundeUchund, 
for  sarees ;  and  the  ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local 
patt«ras.  There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on  coarse  cloth,  used 
for  the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Upper  India ;  but  the  greatest  need  of  printed  cloths  is  for 
palempores,  or  single  quilts;  and  ruzaeea,  which  are  quilts 
padded  with  cotton.  It  might  hardly  be  worth  the  while  of  our 
manufacturers  to  reproduce  these  articles ;  hut  if  they  attempt 
to  do  so,  a  close  imitation  of  the  native  patterns,  the  texture 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  pennanent  print  dyes  would  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Without  entering  into  details,  wo  would  beg  to  direct  the 
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atteotton  of  manufacturera  to  Dr.  Watson's  remarks  in  regard 
to  '  size.*  It  is  very  probable,  in  conDexion  with  recent  com- 
plaints from  India  in  respect  to  the  mildewing  and  rotting  of 
consigDmeDtB  of  cotton  cloths  in  the  rainy  season,  that  our 
manufacturers  of  grey  shirtings  and  jaconots  are  already  aware 
of  tlie  importance  of  the  subject,  and  have  taken  measures 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  oversizing,  or  using  size  which 
engenders  mildew.  Nothing  has  been  commoner  in  native 
bazaars  of  late  years,  than  to  see  unbleached  cloths  pitted  over 
with  dark  spots,  which  are  mildew.  In  these  the  thread  be- 
comes rotten,  and  breaks  into  holes  ;  nor  is  it  possible  by  any 
washing  to  get  rid  of  the  spots.  '  This  used  not  to  be,*  we 
have  often  beard  remarked,  and  why  it  should  occur  we  have  no 
knowledge ;  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  it  is  doubtless  pre- 
judicial to  the  intei^ts  both  of  producer  and  consumer  in  a 
ve^  material  degree. 

In  this  notice  we  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the 
description  and  illustration  of  those  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
in  In^a  which  can,  more  particularly  than  any  other,  be  re- 
produced in  our  own  country  with  comparative  ease  and  cer- 
t^nty ;  and  we  have  therefore  left  others  almost  or  entirely 
unnoticed — turbans,  for  instance,  which  are  often  as  fine  as 
Dacca  muslins.  To  have  reviewed  all,  indeed,  would  have  ex- 
tended the  limita  of  this  article  to  an  undue  length.  We  can- 
not therefore  enter  upon  the  descriptions  of  Cashmere  shawls, 
which  is  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  that  province  alone,  and  has 
only  partially,  and  that  in  an  inferior  degree  of  quality,  extended 
to  the  Punjab  and  to  Delhi.  But  we  do  not,  however,  the  less 
recommend  study  of  the  processes  described,  to  the  general 
reader  and  shawl  manufacturer;  to  both  they  will  prove  of 
considerable  interest,  and  they  contain  the  fullest  information. 
Why  it  is  that  the  best  Paisley  and  French  shawls  fail  to  prove 
as  charming  as  those  of  Cashmere,  we  do  not  precisely  know ; 
but  it  appears  to  us,  that  while  their  texture  is  undoubtedly 
eoft  and  fine,  and  the  patterns  wonderfully  elaborate,  there  is  » 
monotony  of  colour,  and  probably  less  durability  of  dye,  than 
in  the  Indian.  In  these  respects  manufacturers  have  only  to 
blame  themselves  ;  for  whether  in  the  arrangement  of  colours 
for  effect,  or  in  the  use  of  dyes,  they  have  examples  enough 
for  all  purposes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exquisite  woven 
shawls  of  Cashmere  grow  rarer  and  rarer  every  year,  and  that 
their  place  has  been  usurped  by  the  hand- embroidered  fabrics, 
of  lower  value  and  of  more  snowy  and  more  vulgar  patterns. 
It  is  a  common  impression  we  know  in  England  that  uie  latter 
descriptiona  are  the  most  valuable  on  account  of  the  hand- 
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labonr  bestofred  on  them,  whereas  the  fact  is  exactljr  the 
contmry.  The  hand-embroidered  shawls  display  a  BkiU  and 
pntience  in  execution  which  is  almost  incomprehensible;  but 
for  elefjrance  and  chasteness  of  design,  and  softness  and  finish 
in  qnaJity,  they  ore  far  behind  the  woven  shawls  which  are 
still  preferred  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  India,  and  which, 
both  as  to  pattern  and  colour,  are  unsurpassable.  In  the  Punjab 
and  at  Delhi  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  manufacture  has 
been  established  of  latfi  years,  of  which  specimens  are  now 
frequently  met  with  in  England.  These  are  the  embroideries 
on  Cashmere  cloth  and  net,  with  floss  sUk  and  braid,  which  are 
known  as  Delhi  scarfs ;  and  tunics,  jackets,  and  the  like,  mostly 
for  European  wear.  We  have  seldom  seen  them  used  by  Datives 
of  the  country.  The  native  designers  who  invent  patterns  for 
Cashmere  shawls  could  hardly  fail  in  those  for  monotone  articles, 
and  the  richness  and  elegance  of  grey  Cashmere  cloth  em- 
broidered with  a  darker  tint,  of  white  with  red,  and  of  white, 
blue,  black,  or  red  braid,  with  yellow  or  white  flosa  silk,  is  as 
perfect  as  can  be  imagined.  The  workers,  we  believe,  employ 
entirely  the  wooden  needles  used  in  the  hand-worked  Cashmere 
shawls,  which  are  made  of  hard  wood  slightly  charred  so  as  to 
maintain  smoothness,  and  are  described  at  p.  128  of  Dr.  Watson's 
work.     A  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  receives  the  yam. 

The  article  of  carpets  is  not  one  in  which  our  manufacturers 
ue  likely  to  enter  into  competition  with  Indian  weavers ;  but 
were  the  patterns  and  dispositions  of  colour  in  the  native 
articles  better  known,  many  useful  lessons  might  be  learned 
from  them.  What  can  be  richer  in  eflect  than  the  pattern  of 
which  a  chromo-lithi^raph  is  given  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Watson's 
work  ?  The  centre  is  a  warm  creamy  white  ground,  on  which 
is  a  delicate  flowered  pattern  of  yellow  and  red  flowers,  and 
dull  dark  blue  leaves.  Next  this  is  a  dentated  border  of  ver- 
milion and  yellow;  then  a  border  of  dull  blue,  with  red  flowers 
picked  out  with  white,  relieved  by  a  narrower  border  of  white 
and  red;  a  broader  border  follows  with  a  bolder  pattern  of 
white  and  blue  picked  out  with  yellow ;  and  as  a  finish,  the 
first  blue  grounded  border  is  repeated.  The  effect  is  at  once 
lich  and  completely  harmonious  throughout ;  and  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  intention  of  the  fabric,  which  is  a  smaU  rug  or 
perhaps  a  divan  carpet  in  common  use  in  India,  and  which, 
furnished  with  a  pillow,  is  the  usual  place  for  sitting  or  re- 
■cli&ing  in  Mahommedan  families.  Woollen  carpets  are  rarely 
used  by  Hindus ;  and  the  manufacture  is,  we  think,  entirely 
confined  to  Mahommedans.  The  Warungul  carpet-weavers 
are  descendants  of  the  original  colony  planted  there  by  the 
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firet  Mahcnnmedan  invaders  of  the  Deccan  in  the  early  part  of  * 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  have  never  been  disturbed.  The 
art  they  practise  was  most  likely  brought  originally  irom  Pern& 
There  are  many  signs  of  an  increased  importation  of  these  beau- 
tiful fabrics,  which  can  he  made  to  any  size,  into  England.  If 
not  as  delicate  and  elaborate  as  the  Fendan,  they  are  at  least  far 
superior  in  execution,  colour,  and  design  to  the  coarse  Turkejr 
oa^>ets  so  largely  used. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Watson  for 
his  beautiful  and  most  instructive  work,  which  we  can  hardly 
doubt  will  fulfil  his  intentions  in  its  construction.  He  has 
evidently  brought  his  personal  Indian  experience  tobeampona 
mass  of  material  which,  in  less  skilled  hands,  would  most  Idcely 
have  proved  wearisome  and  unintelligible.  As  he  has  arrang^ 
his  details,  they  are  as  entertaining  to  the  general  reader  as 
tiiey  are  full  of  information  and  instruction  to  the  manufac- 
turer, upon  points  which  no  ordinary  agent,  nor  indeed  anyone 
except  he  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  natives  of  India,  of  all  localities  and  classes,  could  have 
pretended  to  supply.  It  is  nnder  Dr.  "Watson's  experience 
that  the  India  Museum  has  attained  its  present  perfection  of 
arrangement ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  is  transferred 
to  its  proper  position  in  the  new  India  Office,  it  will  take  its 
place  as  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  our  great  Indian  empire.  The  manufacturers  of  England, 
however,  cannot,  even  as  it  is,  be  too  grateful  to  Dr.  Watson 
for  what  be  has  already  done  in  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  seven  hundred  working  specimens  of  native  Indiu 
fabrics.  In  the  local  museums  of  reference.  Dr.  Watson  has 
provided  material  and  means  of  imitation  which  were  not  only 
perfectly  unknown  before,  but  which  could  never  have  been  col- 
lected by  individual  travellers,  or  agents  accustomed  only  to  live 
at  the  presidencies  or  among  Europeanized  native  communities. 
What  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  do  is  to  supply  thoBC 
millions  of  people  who  inhabit  native  states  and  English  fro- 
vinces  far  away  from  the  great  presidencies,  where  English 
manufactures  have  as  yet  entered  sparingly,  but  into  which 
under  the  present  system  of  railways  they  can  be  poured  with- 
out hindrance,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  we  have  laid  donni 
only  following  Dr.  Watson's  plain  and  sincere  directions — with- 
out stint  or  limit.  We  may  never  supplant  the  Indian  hatd- 
loom-weaver,  but  we  may  at  least  compete  with  him  in  many 
nmple  articles  of  attire,  which,  even  if  moderately  successful, 
would  give  an  impetus  to  our  own  productions  of  which  it  » 
impossible  to  estimate  either  the  amount  or  the  importance. 
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Abt.  VI. —  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Munket. 
By  his  Grandson  the  Hon.  David  Plonket,  with  on  In- 
troductory Preface  by  Lord  Brodohah.  2  vob.  London: 
1867. 
TIhe  aathor  of  this  very  interesting  book  is  a  junior  member 
"^  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who  should  rise  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  title  by  descent  be  a  valid  claim,  for  he  is  a 
grandson  of  Lord  Plunket  and  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  Mr. 
Plnnket  from  boyhood,  to  use  the  expression  of  hia  greatest 
tacestor,  '  has  had  before  him  the  im^es  of  these  illustrions 
'  dead ;  *  and  he  has  judged  correctly  that  a  Life  of  Lord 
Plunket,  and  a  record  of  nis  oratorical  genius,  compiled  with 
care  from  anthenticsources,  would  be  still  welcome  to  numerous 
readers.  We  regret,  indeed,  that  a  work  of  the  kind  was  not 
written  some  years  ago,  when  contemporary  experience  roisht 
ha»e  enriched  it,  and  when  the  brilliant  career  of  Lord  Plnnket 
was  clear  in  the  sight  of  living  witnesses.  The  materials  for 
his  biography  are  now  less  abundant ;  tiie  memory  of  his  public 
services,  and  of  his  renown  as  a  lawyer  and  orator,  is  fading 
rapidly  into  mere  tradition.  Hardly  a  member  of  the  House  ^ 
Commons,  not  one  certainly  of  considerable  mark,  remembers 
his  triumphs  in  that  Assembly ;  and  only  a  few  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  can  recall  the  days  when  his  fame  in  the  Four 
Courts  eclipsed  all  other  lights  of  the  Irish  Forum.     The  great 

E^itical  questions  —  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and  Catnolic 
mancipation — ^with  which  he  was  especially  identified,  have 
ket  the  passionate  interest  they  once  excited,  and,  accordingly, 
even  Plunket's  speeches  on  them  must  now  appear  comparar 
lively  lifeless.  For  these  reasons  this  memorial  of  him  comes 
too  late  in  a  certain  sense ;  and  yet  we  are  glad  that  it  has 
been  published,  for  the  condition  of  Ireland,  that  most  serious 
of  political  problems,  is  unintelligible  without  a  study  of  the 
period  comprised  in  Lord  Pluuket'a  life.  Such  a  career,  more- 
over, as  his  was — a  notable  instance  how  honour  in  the  State 
can,  in  spite  of  many  opposing  circumstances,  be  won  by  talent, 
industry,  and  good  sense — will  always  be  of  interest  to  Engliah- 
tnen ;  and  every  admirer  of  modem  eloquence  will  be  attracted 
to  a  work  that  contains  specimens  of  Lord  Plunkct's  speeches, 
in  some  respects  to  be  classed  among  the  best  examples  of 
English  oratory.  Nor  baa  the  present  generation  lost  all  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  this  eminent  man  ;  it  may  be  said  of  him 
H  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  '  this  bright  luminary  has 
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*  not  BO  far  sunk  into  the  twilight  of  past  years,  but  that  its 

*  radiance  still  cheerg  and  warms  the  horizon  it  has  leH.* 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  interest,  but  in  one  par- 
ticular  our  expectations  have  been  dbappointed.  One  charac- 
teristic of  Lord  Plunket  was  his  command  of  a  very  original 
style,  concise,  vigorous,  and  idiomatic ;  and  he  had  the  faculty 
of  lighting  up  a  subject  with  most  apposite  and  happy  illustra- 
tions. We  had  hoped  that  these  gifts  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendant,  and  that  Mr.  Plunket  might  have 
blended  with  them  the  genial  humour  and  rhetorical  art  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  his  maternal  grandfather.  But  though  this  book 
deserves  commendation,  and  is  not  ill  written  in  any  sense,  it 
has, no  traces  of  the  manner  of  Lord  Plunket,  or  of  Bushe's 
graceful  and  felicitous  diction.  One  quality,  however,  of  Lord 
Plunket's  mind,  and  that  one  of  no  little  importance,  appears  to 
have  been  inherited  by  his  grandson.  With  oratorical  genius 
and  fervour  Lord  Plunket  possessed  an  excellent  judgment,  and 
much  sobriety  and  coolness  of  thought;  and,  though  he  lived 
in  an  age  of  passionate  excitement,  when  many  powerful  and 
noble  minds  were  hurried  into  extravagant  courses,  he  never 
deviated  from  the  path  of  prudence.  Mr.  Plunket,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  book,  is  equally  self-contained  and  sedate;  his 
opinions  are  usually  reasonable  and  moderate ;  and  his  views 
on  the  great  political  questions  in  controvei'sy  during  Lord 
Plunket's  life  are  with  rare  exceptions  temperate  and  thought- 
ful. This  is  a  merit  of  no  ordinary  kind,  especially  in  a  young 
Irish  author,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  Irish  subjects ;  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  as  an  in- 
telligent and  instructive  biography.  It  describes  Lord  Plunket's 
career,  and  the  historical  events  associated  with  it,  clearly  and 
well ;  it  b  always  fair  and  candid  in  tone  ;  and  it  is  singularly 
free  from  the  biographer's  >-ice  of  genera!  and  unvarying  adu- 
lation. Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  b  the  preface 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  containing  a  graphic  and  dis- 
criminati^  sketch  of  Lord  Fhmket's  characteristics  as  an 
orator.  This  venerable  and  illustrious  man,  like  Cicero  in  his 
Tusculan  retreat,  delights  in  recalling  to  a  younger  age  the 
figures  of  the  great  public  speakers  among  whom  he  was 
proudly  eminent,  and  he  has  delineated  with  a  skilful  band  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  a  contemporary  sometimes  his  antagonist, 
whose  reputation  rivalled  his  own,  though  his  eloquence  was  of 
a  different  order. 

Lord  Plunket  sprang  from  a  Presbyterian  family,  for  some 
generations  settled  in  Ireland.  In  after  years  the  successful 
Mwyer  adopted  the  ancient  coat  of  the  Fingab,  and  in  his 
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q)eecbes  on  the  Catholic  claims  lie  used  to  dwell  with  empliaais 
on  the  exclusion  of  this  name  from  the  Roll  of  the  Liorda ;  but 
it  16  improbable  that  he  was  connected  hj  blood  with  the 
Norman-Danish  House  of  the  Pale  for  centuries  established 
at  EiUeen  in  Meath.  Hta  grandfather  was  a  Presbyterian 
cler^man,  and  his  father  pursued  the  same  calling,  first  at 
Enmskillen,  and  then  in  Dublin,  at  &  meeting-house  known 
in  those  days  as  the  Strand  Street  Chapel.  Dr.  Thonaas 
Plaoket,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
parts  and  acquirements,  a  preacher  of  a  very  high  order,  a 
■naster  of  sound  and  nervous  English,  well  known  in  Dublin 
society  as  a  critic  of  great  local  reputation.  In  his  genera- 
Don  the  gloiy  of  letters  had  not  departed  from  the  Irish 
capital ;  the  lame  of  Swift  and  of  Berkeley  was  recent;  and 
literary  merit  was  highly  prized  by  the  gay  and  frank  though 
sectarian  noblesse  that  thronzed  the  levees  of  the  Chesterfields 
and  Dorsets.  Dr.  Plunket  had  many  brilUant  acquaintances 
especially  among  the  Whig  patriots,  then  growing  into  a 
fwinidable  party  ;  and  through  their  influence,  it  is  related,  he 
secured  a  nook  in  the  House  of  Commons — known  long 
afterwards  as  Plunket's  chair — from  which  he  was  wont  to  hear 
the  debates  and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  speakers. 
Ixtrd  Plunket  was  bom  in  1764,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
soDB  all  of  whom,  but  one  who  died  in  youth,  became  eminent 
in  dilferent  professions.  These  volumes  give  us  but  little 
information  oi  his  earlieBt  years  and  tr^ning  as  a  boy,  except 
that  he  went  to  a  day-school  in  Dublin,  and  that  hia  father 
directed  his  general  education.  But  it  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Plunket  occasionally  took  his  son  to  witness  the  patriotic 
and  eloquent  contests,  of  which  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
ne  the  scene  from  1772  to  1778;  and  that  Pery,  Yelverton, 
Grattan,  and  Flood  were  the  first  models  of  the  future  orator, 
uord  Plunket,  too,  was  doubtless  indebted  in  some  degree  to 
oa  father's  teaching  for  the  mastery  of  terse  and  classical 
English — clear,  schohirlike,  and  in  the  best  taste — for  which 
lus  speeches  are  justly  remarkable. 

Dr.  Plunket  died  in  1778,  and  left  his  family  in  comparative 
poverty.  For  some  years  they  lived  in  seclusion  in  a  small 
nouse  in  a  back  street  of  Dublin  running  down  by  Ormond 
Quay  to  the  LifTey.  Plunket,  however,  found  means  to  go  to 
Collie,  and  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Dublin.  His  regular  academic  career  gave 
good  promise  of  future  success ;  though  opposed  to  several  able 
■ionipetitoTB,  he  carried  off  many  college  prizes ;  and  in  his  third 
JVut  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  then  the  highest  distinction  open 
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to  nndei^aduates.  But  he  was  leae  conspicuous  in  the  Ex- 
amination Hall  of  Trinity  Coliege  diao  in  another  arena  more 
Buited  to  his  natural  genius.  In  1747  Edmund  Burke  had 
founded  the  *  Historicsu  Club,'  a  debating  society  in  which, 
with  others  who  became  eminent  in  later  life,  he  discussed 
questions  of  law  and  politics,  and  prepared  himseH'  for  the 
great  part  he  was  to  play  at  St.  Stephens  hereafter.  The  Club 
flourished  in  the  air  of  a  capital  often  agitated  by  political 
excitement,  and  never  witiiout  rhetorical  talent;  and  almost 
all  the  distinguished  men  who  from  1750  to  1780  became 
famous  in  the  Irish  Parliament  were  at  different  times  in  the 
roll  of  its  members.  In  1770  the  club  was  affiliated  to  Trinity 
Collie ;  received  the  name  of  the  '  Historical  Society ; '  and, 
having  been  the  precursor  and  the  type  of  the  '  Specnlative 
'  Society '  and  the  two  '  Unions,'  survives  after  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  Historical  Society  was  at 
its  zenith ;  it  had  become  a  nursery  for  the  Irish  Parliament, 
many  of  whose  chief  speakers  attended  its  debates ;  and  it  was 
allied  so  closely  to  that  assembly,  that  a  gallery  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  was  allotted  to  its  members. 

Flnnket  joined  the  Society  in  1782,  and  though  at  this  time 
a  remarkable  number  of  brilliant  youths  were  among  its  ranks, 
he  became  quickly  its  acknowledged  leader.     His  votes  on  the 

ntions  chosen  for  debate  are  still  on  record  among  the 
ety's  papers,  and  are  interesting  as  they  throw  li^t  on 
his  character.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  popular 
side ;  but  though  at  this  juncture  the  Irish  world  was  running 
wild  with  political  excitement,  we  infer  from  some  of  them 
that  in  youth  he  was  as  cautious  and  sedate  as  in  manhood. 
While  these  volumes  were  passing  through  the  press  two 
specunens  of  his  speeches  of  this  dat«  were  discovered ;  though 
somewhat  stilted  and  grandiose  in  tone,  they  contain  several 
forcible  expressions,  and  one  is  remarkable  as  it  illustrates  the 
high  conception  the  future  orator  had  formed  of  the  art  he  was 
to  excel  in.  Considering  the  speaker  was  only  nineteen,  the 
following  passive  is  curious  and  striking : — 

'  When  I  say  that  every  man  amongst  you  may  make  himself  an 
orator,  I  woulii  be  understood  to  mean  this  only  in  a  certain  degree. 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean  only  that  every  man  miiy  eo  qnolif/ 
himself  as  (o  be  listened  to  on  erery  occrision  with  attention  and 
plenenrc.  To  reach  perfection  in  the  art  must  indeed  require  an 
uncommon  share  of  talents,  a  jadicious  store  of  lenmiug,  an  active, 
an  unremitting  diligence.  To  animate  a  nation,  to  moderate  (he 
fury  of  an  incensed,  or  to  rouse  the  sleeping  passions  of  an  indolent 
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people — these  ire  the  objects  which  call  the  powers  of  the  finished 
orator  into  action,  which  require  the  collected  experience  of  ageB, 
the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  the 
linman  heart — a  fancy,  a  genius  to  give  life  to  the  great  mass  of 
learning,  to  convince,  to  charm,  to  tran^iport  the  hearers  beyond 
tiiemselves,  and  at  the  same  time  a  coolness  and  sagacity  to  give 
their  heated  passions  the  proper  bent,  and  to  direct  ttieir  agitated 
niDds  to  the  proper  object.  It  was  this  that  hurried  along  the 
orator  of  Greece  with  that  resistless  vehemence  which  so  long 
enabled  him  to  withstan'l  every  effort,  and  to  baffle  every  art  of 
Macedonian  force  and  Macedonian  cunning.  It  was  this  which 
hghled  up  the  obscurity  of  him  of  Eome  into  that  •  conflagration, 
wbich  has  remained,  with  undiminished  force  and  splendour,  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  succeeding  ages.' 

Among  other  results  of  Plunket's  succeaaes  at  the  Historical 
Sodety  as  a  debater,  was  one  of  lasting  advantage  to  him.  He 
formed  some  friendships  of  great  value  among  the  brilliant  and 
able  young  men  who  looked  np  to  him  as  a  chief  and  representa- 
tive. His  political  views,  and  the  course  of  events,  soon  separated 
him  from  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  and  from  the  enthusiast 
Wolf  Tone ;  but  he  remained  through  life  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Bushe,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  with 
Magee,  the  future  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  the  opponent  of  the  Union,  and  their  inSuence  on  his 
career  was  fortunate.  Plunket's  politics,  too,  were  determined 
probably  throngh  his  position  in  the  Historical  Society,  In 
1782-3  he  listened  frequently  '  from  the  students'  gallery '  to 
the  animated  debates  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  iu  that 
brief  hour  of  national  glory,  he  doubtless  adopted  the  political 
creed  of  which  he  became  sixteen  years  afterwards  the  un- 
daunted and  almost  unrivalled  exponent.  At  this  juncture, 
the  patriot  party  in  the  dominant  oligarchy  which  for  thirty 
years  had  contended  against  the  rule  of  the  Castle,  had  for  a 
moment  turned  for  support  to  the  long  down-trodden  Catholic 
nation ;  and,  in  the  agony  of  the  American  war,  had  extorted 
from  Enghind  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  vexatious  restraints 
that  had  held  the  island  in  colonial  bondage.  A  large  measure 
of  Freetrade  had  been  gained ;  the  Penal  Code  had  been  partly 
relaxed ;  the  Irish  judicature  had  been  emancipated ;  and 
"tile  Protestant  and  Catfiolic  Ireland  rallied  round  the  cannon 
of  tie  volunteers,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  declared  an 
independent    and   sovereign  Legislature.     It  was  a  time   of 

•  This  striking,  bnt  rather  strained  expression,  ia  not  Plunket's 
own;  it  is  taken  from  a  remarkable  dcocription  by  Grattan  of 
Chatham,  Mansfield,  and  Anthony  Malone.  ,-.  , 
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gener&I  unanimity  and  exultation;  and  many  even  of  the 
thoughtful  and  wise  believed  that  an  age  of  happy  promifle  wm 
ftt  length  about  to  open  in  Ireland,  and  that  nothing  wba  needed 
for  her  regeneration  but  a  reform  of  her  corrupt  and  narrow 
Parliament,  and  religious  freedom  for  her  Catholic  HelotB. 
As  Plnnket  night  after  night  heard  the  voice  of  Grattan  io 
impassioned  accents  proclauning  that  '  Ireland  was  a  united 
'  land,  her  sons  no  longer  an  arbitrary  gentry,  a  ruined 
'  commonalty,  Protestants  oppressing  Catholics,  Catholics 
'  groaning  under  oppression ' — we  need  not  wonder  that  his 
political  faith  was  a  tjieory  of  an  independent  nation  with  self- 
imposed  institutions  and  laws,  and  that '  the  Constitution  of 
'  1762  was  his  rallying  point  in  the  debates  of  the  Union.' 
His  views  also  may  have  been  influenced  at  this  juncture  by 
another  circumstance.  Before  1782  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
had  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the  Penal  Code ;  their  partial 
emancipation  had  been  one  of  the  happy  results  of  that  revo- 
lution ;  and  this  must  have  had  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  one 
bom  and  bred  a  Presbyterian. 

Having  chosen  the  Bar  for  a  profession,  Plunket  went  in 
1784  to  keep  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  exceedingly 
poor ;  and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  calling  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  distinction.  But  neces- 
sity made  his  industry  fruitful ;  he  read  law  assiduously  and 
well ;  and  though  never  remarkable  for  a  knowledge  of  pre- 
cedent, he  became  versed  sufficiently  in  legal  principles  to 
enable  his  powerful  and  acute  mind  to  deal  succesBfully  with 
any  legal  questions.  The  hardships  of  those  days  may  have 
increased  the  stem  sedateness  of  his  disposition,  and  have  given 
edge  to  the  caustic  irony  of  his  somewhat  hard  self-repressed 
nature.  In  1787  Plunket  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar; 
And  with  Bushe,  Burrowes,  and  other  friends,  began  pacing,  in 
search  for  business,  the  quaint  hall  of  the  old  Four  Courts, 
an  unsightly  building  at  the  back  of  Christchuch,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  stately  pile  that  is  now  the  temple  of  Irish 
Justice.  The  Irish  Bar  in  those  days  reflected  the  reckless 
brilliancy  of  Dublin  society;  it  abounded  in  parliamentary 
aspirants,  in  seekers  for  places,  and  briefless  wits ;  and  the 
grave  young  lawyer,  fresh  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  described  '  its 
'  ignorance  and  dissipation '  with  characteristic  point  and 
bittemess.  As  Plunket's  fame  in  the  '  Historical  Society ' 
had  made  him  favourably  known  in  Dublin,  business  flowed 
in  upon  him  quickly ;  and  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
Junior,  he  was  made  a  king's  counsel  within  ten  years,  a 
rise  for  those  days  exceedingly  rapid.    It  is  impossible  to 
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tnce  fais  progress  accurately  in  tlie  imperfect  Irisli  Keports  of 
the  period;  but  his  name  will  be  found  on  several  occasions 
in  the  forgotten  pages  of  Lapp  and  Schoales ;  and  it  is  said 
that  though  succesn'ul  at  Nisi  Fiius,  he  had  most  practice  in 
the  Court  of  Chancerv;  where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Clare  through  his  industry  and  power  of  masterly  reaaon- 
iog,  A  single  fragment  of  his  speeches  in  those  yean  has 
been  diecovered  by  the  author  of  these  volumes,  it  is  part 
of  an  address  to  a  parliamentary  committee  impeaching  a 
return  for  Trinity  College  on  the  ground  of  the  undue  in- 
ftuence  of  the  provost ;  and  for  a  young  man,  four  years  at  the 
Bar,  it  certaicly  is  a  remarkable  performance.  Its  tone  is 
fearless  in  the  highest  degree ;  it  is  full  of  stem  and  bold  in- 
vective ;  and  it  cUspIays  much  of  the  condensed  strength,  the 
scathing  irony,  and  liie  idiomatic  style  of  the  writer's  more 
mature  efforts. 

la  1798  Plunket  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
through  the  influence  of  the  first  Lord  Charlemont.  Being  an 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims,  he  had  at  first  declined  the 
patronage  of  a  nobleman  who  was  opposed  to  them  ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  removed  with  credit  on  both  sides ;  and  Plunket 
ultimately  converted  his  patron.  The  state  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  at  this  juncture  a  mournful  spectacle. 
The  bright  visions  of  1782  had  proved  empty  illusions,  and 
dark  shadows  of  miBgovemment  and  oppression,  of  foreign  in- 
vacdon  and  domestic  anarchy,  were  gathering  over  the  ill-fated 
island.  Irish  independence  had  turned  out  a  phrase;  'asystem 
'  of  tyranny,'  in  Grattan's  language, '  had  been  replaced  by  a 
'  system  of  corruption ; '  and  Ireland  had  long  been  ruled  from 
St.  James',  as  she  was  in  the  times  of  Walpole  and  Pelham. 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  not  been  reformed,  nay  its  popular 
elements  had  decreased ;  and  it  remained  an  appanage  of  Pro> 
testant  ascendancy,  with  a  few  honourable  and  patnotic  men 
sffamped  by  a  majority  bought  at  the  Castle.  Nor  had  Ca- 
tholic Ireland  been  set  free ;  the  Irish  Catholics  still  lay  under 
disabilities  of  a  most  galling  kind ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  Legislature  their  emancipation  appeared  hopeless.  As 
for  the  material  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  was 
sack  as  it  was  described  by  Lord  Clare, '  a  plebeian  aristocracy 
'  consuming  the  resources  of  three  million  slaves  fed  on  roots 
'  and  water.'  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  penetrated  into  this  distempered  frame  and  was  about  to 
rend  it  violently  asunder.  A  strange  and  ill-omened  league 
had  been  formed  between  the  Protestant  Jacobins  of  Ulster  ■ 
and  the  CatiioUc  Celts  of  the  South  and  West ;  the  French 
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fiepoblic  had  promised  its  aid ;  and  a  saogninary  strife  of  race 
and  creed  seemed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  centDry,  immineDt 
England  laid  her  grasp  on  her  subject  province,  indifferent  as 
to  its  weight  or  severity ;  and  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  flew  to  arms,  to  snve  themselves  and  the  cause  of  what 
they  felt  was  their  mother  country.  While  Ireland  was  Bepo- 
ratinff  into  hostile  camps,  her  feeble  L^islature  almost  col- 
laps^  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  threatening  revoludon,  of 
martial  law,  and  of  the  rule  of  soldiers,  the  Irish  Parliament, 
when  Flunket  entered  it,  bad  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  the 
State. 

In  the  brief  se&eiou  of  1798,  Plunkct  rose  ^moat  at  once  to 
the  lead  of  the  small  minority  of  honourable  men  who  still 
formed  the  Constitutional  Opposition,  Unlike  Grattan,  who 
had  seceded  from  Parliament,  he'  believed  that  a  patriot's 
voice  and  presence  could  still  be  of  use  in  College  Green ;  and 
while  he  shone  as  an  orator  conspicuous  he  pursued  a  course 
in  accord  with  bis  character.  When  the  short-lived  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  the  issue  bad  been  committed  to  the  sword,  he 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Executive ;  and  be  de- 
nounced the  madness  of  Irish  Jacobinism.  Indeed,  differinK 
from  many  of  hb  party,  he  detested  what  then  were  called 
'  French  principles ; '  and  though  he  rejected  the  extravagance 
of  Burke,  he  condemned  as  severely  as  Burke  himself  the 
violence  and  ambition  of  the  French  Bepublic  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  outbreak  he  played  a  noble  part  in  protest- 
ing against  the  excesses  of  the  loyalist  faction,  in  checking 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  Constitution ;  and  he  became  so  esteemed,  that,  on 
hia  return  to  Parliament,  Grattan  took  his  seat  by  bis  nde,  as 
the  admitted  leader  of  the  patriotic  party.  In  1799  the  Go- 
vernment began  to  agitate  for  t)ie  Union ;  and  within  a  few 
months,  as  is  well  known,  Ireland  was  incorporated  finally 
with  Great  Britain.  The  measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Flunket  with  unflinching  boldness,  and  indignant  eloquence. 
This  certainly  was  a  political  miiitake ;  and,  judging  from 
Plunket's  thoughtful  intellect,  we  might  have  supposed  that  he 
would  have  perceived  how  vain  was  the  dream  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence, how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  the  regeneration  of  his 
country  from  her  corrupt  Parliament,  and  that  her  beet  chance 
was  the  Imperial  connexion.  But,  in  estimating  bis  conduct, 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  reasoning  long  alter  the  event ; 
and  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  great  is  the  force  of  national 
feeling  and  apparent  national  interest  In  1799,  1800,  there 
were  grounds  to  argue  that  the  Union  would  cause  such  dis- 
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oonteot  tliat  separation  would  enaue ;  and  as  the  Irish  Par- 
liament had  passed  some  good  measures  since  1782,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  it  only  needed  complete  reform  to  fulfil  its 
miBsion.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  one  who  had  formed  his  po- 
litical creed  in  1782  should  have  thought  that  an  independent 
Lmalature  would  yet  prove  a  nation^  blessing;  that  a  great 
leuer  in  a  popular  assembly  would  not  consent  to  its  absolute 
cxtiaction;  that  an  eminent  lawyer  would  oppose  what,  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  would  ruin  his  prospects.  There  was  enough, 
too,  in  the  evil  means  by  which  the  Union  was  actually  ac- 
eomplished — the  country  terrified  into  sullen  submission — in- 
dependence proscribed  and  corruption  prosperous — and  official 
insolence  revelling  in  its  triumph,  to  provoke  the  indignation  ttf 
honest  men ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  with  its  great  advantages, 
the  Union  has  led  to  some  of  the  ills  predicted  by  its  ablest 
opponents.  Absenteeism  certainly  has  increased;  society  in 
Ireland  is  lower  in  tone ;  and,  above  all.  Imperial  majorities 
have  more  than  once  set  at  nought  the  wishes  of  the  repre- 
wntatives  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  if  Piunket,  the  statesman,  was  wrong  on  this  question, 
M  an  orator  he  was  really  eminent  '  The  orator's  fire,'  it 
hubeen  remarked,  unlike  the  poet's, '  dies  in  a  moment ;'  yet, 
>fW  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  Plunket's  Union  speeches  have 
a  living  attraction.  They  are  not  closely  reasoned  disserta- 
tions like  his  speeches  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  exhausting  the 
object,  yet  never  tedious,  and  combining  argument  with  ihe 
lofty  declamation  suited  to  a  great  and  fastidious  audience. 
Tbey  are  deficient  in  comprehensive  views,  and  somewhat 
DVTow  and  provincial  in  tone ;  and  their  vehemence  often 
noks  into  scurrility.  Yet  they  are  fine  specimens  of  impas- 
fioned  reasoning,  and  of  fierce,  rapid,  and  telling  invective  ; 
ind  they  contain  some  examples  of  tne  peculiar  gilY  of  Piunket, 
lulling  by  the  happiest  illustrations.  Citations  must  fail  to 
convey  a  notion  of  their  effect  even  on  a  modem  reader,  yet 
vemay  refer  to  a  few  passages.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
tour  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  canvass  for  support  for  the  Union 
reminds  us  of  the  rapid  style  of  l?'ox,  in  this  respect  the  greatest 


'It  is  painfal  to  dwelt  on  that  disf raceful  expedition.  No  place 
too  obwvre  to  be  visit«d,  no  rank  too  low  to  be  courted,  no  tliroat 
too  vile  to  be  employed,  the  counties  not  sought  to  be  legally  con- 
vened by  their  sheriffs,  no  attempt  to  collect  the  unbiassed  support 
^  the  ial«lligent  and  independent  part  of  the  community,  public 
iddreues  sought  for  from  petty  villages,  and  private  signatures 
nmggled  [rom  public  counties — and  how  procured?  By  theinfluenc» 
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of  absentee  landlords,  not  over  the  afiectioDS  but  over  ibe  terrori 
of  their  tenantry.  By  gripinf;  ngenta  and  revenue  officers.  And 
after  all  this  luummery  bad  been  exhaueted  ;  after' the  lustre  of 
royalty  bad  been  tarnished  by  this  vulgar  intercourse  with  tlie 
luwest  of  the  rabble ;  after  every  spot  had  been  selected  where  a 
paltry  addrcas  could  be  procured,  and  every  place  avoided  where  a 
mnnly  sentiment  could  be  encounlered  ;  after  abusing  the  names  of 
the  dcnd  and  forging  the  signaturee  of  the  living  ;  afier  polling  Ibe 
inhabitants  of  the  gnol,  and  calling  out  (gainst  Parliament  the  Euf- 
frages  of  those  who  did  not  sign  them  till  they  had  got  their  prolec- 
tton  in  their  pocket ;  aftcJ-  employing  the  revenue  officer  to  threaten 
the  publican  that  he  should  be  marked  as  a  victim,  and  the  agent  to 
terrify  the  shivering  tenant  that  his  turf-bog  would  be  withheld ; 
after  employing  your  military  commanders,  the  uncontrolled  arbiters 
of  life  and  death,  to  hunt  the  rabble  against  the  constituted  nuiho- 
riiien  ;  after  squeezing  the  lowest  dregs  of  a  population  of  near  five 
millions  you  obtained  about  live  thousand  signaturea,  thrco-fouri>L9 
of  whom  affixed  their  names  in  surprise,  terror,  or  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject ;  and  after  all  this  canvass  of  the  people,  and  after  iill  this 
enrruption  wasted  on  the  Parliament,  and  after  all  your  boa^tiog 
that  you  must  carry  the  measure  by  a  triumphant  majority,  yon  do 
not  dare  to  announce  the  subject  in  the  speech  from  the  Throoe.* 

In  one  of  the  debates  a  cry  arose  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
'  to  take  down  the  worda '  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppofi- 
tion.  Plimket  followed  the  speaker,  and  this  passage,  in  which 
the  exclamation  is  thrown  oack  on  those  who  uttered  it  in 
fierce  reiteration  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  burst  of  Fox 
in  his  speech  upon  the  Westminster  Scrutiny  : — 

'  During  the  viceroyalty  of  this  unspotted  veteran,  and  during  the 
administration  of  this  unassuming  stripling — witliln  these  last  sii 
weeks — a  system  of  black  corruption  has  been  carried  on  within  llie 
waltj  of  the  Castle  which  would  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  worst 
period  of  eitlier  country. 

'  Do  yon  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ?  I  need  call  no  witneii! 
to  your  bar  to  prove  them.  I  see  two  right  honourable  gentlenien 
sitting  within  your  walls,  who  bad  long  and  faithfully  served  ths 
Crown,  and  who  have  been  dismissed  because  they  dared  to  expnts 
a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  their  country.  I  see  anuther 
honourable  gentleman,  who  has  been  forced  to  resign  his  placets 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  because  he  refused  to  co-operate  iu  the 
dirty  job  of  a  dirty  administration. 

'  Do  you  dare  deny  this  ?  I  say  that  at  this  moment  the  threatof 
dismissal  from  office  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  members  «l>o 
now  sit  around  me  in  order  to  influence  their  votes  on  the  question 
of  this  night,  involving  everything  that  can  be  sacred  or  dear  to 
man. 

'Do  yoa  desire  to  lake  down  my  words?  Utter  the  desire  and  I 
will  prove  the  truth  of  Uiem  at  your  bar.' 
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In  affirming  the  argument  that  two  independent  legislatures 
ffere  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  Plunket  made 
use  of  this  fine  illustration  with  characteristic  beauty  of 
expression ; — 

'The  two  FarliamcDts  may  clitsh  !  So  in  Great  Britain  may  King 
ind  I'urliament ;  but  we  sje  they  never  do  so  injuriuii^ly.  There 
we  pi'ini^iples  of  rcpuhion  '  Yes ;  but  tliere  nre  principles  of  attrac- 
tion. Mid  I'rom  these  the  enlightened  statesman  extracts  the  principle 
bj  which  tlie  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  governed.  As  soon 
woulci  I  listen  to  tke  shallow  observer  of  nature  who  sliould  say  there 
isft  wntrifiigal  force  impressed  on  our  globe,  and  therefore,  lest  we 
ebould  be  hurried  into  the  void  of  space,  we  ought  to  rush  into  tlie 
rentre  to  be  consnmeii  there.  No,  I  say  to  this  lash  arraicner  of  tlie 
dispensiitiun  of  Providence,  there  are  impulses  from  whose  whole- 
foiae  opposition  Eternal  Wisdom  lias  declared  the  law  by  which  we 
revolve  in  onr  proper  sphere,  and  at  our  proper  distance.  So  I  say 
to  the  political  visionary,  from  the  opposite  forces  which  you  object  to 
I  tee  tlie  wholesome  law  of  imperial  connexion  derived — 1  see  tlie 
Iwociiiinlries  pi^serving  their  due  distance  from  each  other,  generat- 
ing and  imparting  heat,  and  light,  and  life,  and  health  and  vigour  ; 
and  I  will  abide  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages  which  are 
past  in  preference  to  the  speculations  of  any  modern  philosophers.' 

After  the  Union  Plunket  returned  to  the  bar.  He  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  inferiors  raised  over  his  head  to  the 
Bench  of  Justice  in  recompense  for  political  subserviency;  and 
for  some  time  his  conduct  in  1800  laid  him  under  a  kind  of  ban 
at  the  Castle.  Independence,  indeed,  has  seldom  been  a  pass- 
jiort  to  promotion  in  Ireland ;  aud  Plunket's  philippics  and 
attacks  on  Lord  Castlereagli  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to 
the  Government.  But  talents  like  his  could  not  be  kept  down; 
and  crowds  of  clicnta  more  than  supplied  the  withdrawal  of 
Crown  favour  and  patronage.  For  many  years  after  1800 
he  was  a  great  leader  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancer^' ;  com- 
peting with  Saurin,  Ball,  and  Burston,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Pennefathers  and  Lcfroy,  in  the  noble  race  for  forensic 
honours.  The  reports  of  this  period,  though  full  and  accurate, 
especially  those  of  Lord  Kedesdalc's  time,  contain  little  of 
the  arguments  of  counsel ;  but  the  powers  of  Plunket  as  an 
Ei]uity  advocate  are  attested  by  clear  and  ample  tradition.  We 
have  heard  indeed  from  one  still  living — the  venerable  and 
eminent  ex-Chief  .f usticc  of  Ireland,  the  sole  survivor  of  that 
legal  generation— many  interesting  details  respecting  the  style 
and  metits  of  Plunket  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was  not 
very  great  as  a  case  lawyer ;  nor  was  his  method  exactly 
adapted  to  Judges  like  Lords  St.  Leonards  or  "VVestbury, 
vho  do  not  care  for  general  reasoning  on  a  science  of  which 
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they  are  perfect  masters,  and  prefer  an  advocate  to  confine 
himself  to  the  facts  in  issue  and  the  latest  precedents.  But  he 
was  very  efTective  with  men  like  Lord  Manners,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree.  Lord  Kedesdale ;  and,  in  some  respects,  he  was  a  con- 
Bummate  advocate.  He  would  usually  commence  his  address 
by  referring  to  some  admitted  maxims  of  Equity,  and.  Unking 
them  to  EuSordinate  principles,  would  bring  them  to  bear  on 
the  facts  of  the  cause ;  and  he  would  then  array  the  evidence 
around  them  with  such  force  uid  admirable  skill  that  a  conclu- 
sion seemed  inevitable  in  his  favour.  Nor  was  he  lees  able  in 
repelling  the  application  of  principles  adverse  to  fais  positions, 
or  in  analysing  decisions  that  told  against  bim ;  he  would  dis- 
criminate particulars  and  draw  distinctions  with  such  a  cautious 
yet  seeming  simplicity,  that,  it  is  sud.  Lord  Manners  was  wont 
to  excl^m — overcome  and  bewildered  by  Flunket's  power- 
that  he  knew  there  was  a  fallacy  in  hie  arguments,  but  that  he 
could  not  pretend  to  detect  it.  Add  to  this  a  style  perspicuous 
and  dignified,  great  force  and  often  beauty  of  language,  decla- 
mation and  bitter  sarcasm  when  needed,  wit,  not  genial,  but 
striking  and  caustic,  and  a  manner,  somewhat  rigid  and  stem, 
but  commanding  respect  and  always  earnest,  and  some  notioii 
may  be  formed  of  Plunket  at  the  height  of  his  fame  in  the 
IriJsh  Court  of  Chancery. 

Like  Lord  Lyndhurat,  too,  and  Sir  William  Follett,  Plunket 
did  not  confine  himself  to  one  branch  of  his  profession ;  he  was 
eminent  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  although  bis  peculiar 
province  was  Equity.  He  went  circuit  for  a  considerable  time ; 
his  power  over  juries  at  Nisi  Prius  is  said  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly great ;  and  in  examination,  cross  and  direct,  be  was  very 
effective.  A  Government  could  not  afford  very  long  to  pass 
over  a  man  of  his  stamp ;  and  Plunket,  after  a  period  of  dis- 
favour, was  chosen,  in  1803,  to  reply  for  the  Crown  in  the  trial 
of  Emmett,  after  the  suppression  of  that  enthusiast's  rebellion. 
He  had  once  been  a  friend  of  Emmett's  brother,  though 
estranged  from  him  during  many  years,  and  unacquainted  with 
Bobert  Emmett  himself;  this  circumstance,  and  hb  powerful 
address  in  summing  up  the  case  against  the  prisoner,  exposed 
him  to  a  great  deal  of  obloquy,  and  to  a  libel  from  the  pen  of 
Cobbett,  for  which  damages  were  recovered  in  an  action.  We 
have  read  his  celebrated  speech  on  this  occasion ;  though 
certainly  severe  and  possibly  harsh,  it  nowhere  transgresses 
professional  limits ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  these 
volumes  that  it  reflects  no  discredit  on  the  speaker.  In  truth 
its  sternness  should  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  Plunket  never 
lost  sight  of — abhorrence  of  Jacobinism  and  kindred  movements; 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  denounced  in  do  measured  or 
dabty  phrase,  atrocious  Bchemes  after  the  faahion  of  Marat, 
and  singularly  like  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  In  1803,  posaibly 
on  account  of  this  speech,  Plunket  was  made  Solicitor-GeDeriu 
for  Ireland  in  the  later  months  of  the  rule  of  Addingtott ;  and 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-General  during  the 
second  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  At  this  period  the  Catholic 
question,  which  Plunket  had  supported  Irooi  youth,  and  of 
which  he  was  to  become  a  foremost  champion,  had  been  put  off 
for  an  indefinite  time ;  and  Plunket  felt  that  he  could  accept 
office  under  Governments,  for  the  moment  neutral  oa  this 
Biibject;  Oddly  enough  he  stipulated  '  that  his  place  was  not 
'  to  be  considered  pohtical,'  and  he  filled  it  upon  this  express 
understanding. 

When  '  All  the  Talents '  came  into  office  Plunket  was  con- 
finued  Attorney-General,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
GreuTille,  was  elected  in  1807  for  Midhurst,  the  first  seat  of 
Charles  James  Fojc.  He  was  now  associ&ted  with  a  Govern- 
ment he  agreed  with ;  and  in  the  Session  of  1807  he  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  United  Parliament.  The  subject  was 
the  Catholic  Clums ;  and  Plunket  was  highly  praised  by 
IVhitbread;  but  the  report  of  this  speech  is  very  imperfect. 
On  the  break  up  of  this  short-lived  Ministir,  Plunket,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Lord  Grenville,  resigned  the  charge  which 
in  his  case  '  distinguished  talents  had  made  political,'  and  for 
many  years  was  excluded  from  office.  At  the  Bar,  however, 
he  was  fully  compensated  for  any  losses  on  this  account;  and 
from  1807  to  1812  his  only  rival  was  Saurin,  his  successor 
in  the  Attorney- Generalship,  a  narrowminded  but  very  able 
man,  who  possessed  the  remarkable  turn  for  law  peculiar  to 
many  of  Huguenot  extraction.  During  this  interval  Plunket 
declined  more  than  one  offer  to  re-enter  Parliament;  but  having 
made  a  professional  fortune,  increased  by  a  large  bequest  from 
a  brother,  he  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  University  of  Dub  ■ 
Hn,  and  was  chosen  its  member  at  the  end  of  1812. 

For  fifteen  years  after  this  period  Plunket  was  very  eminent 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  volumes  describe  his  career 
minutely ;  hut  we  can  only  "lance  at  its  salient  features.  From 
youth  he  bad  '  pitched  his  Whiggery  low ;'  and,  though  in  the 
eicitement  of  the  Union  debates  he  had  made  use  of  violent 
language,  he  was  as  attached  as  Burke  to  the  Constitution,  and 
*a  disinclined  to  hasty  innovation.  Unlike  Fox  and  that 
■tatesroan's  adherents,  he  had  viewed  the  French  Revolution 
^th  abhorrence  ;  he  considered  the  despotism  of  Mapoleon  aa 
Its  monstrous  but  legitimate  product :  and  he  had  a  particular 
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dislike  of  democratic  movements,  and  of  anything  savouring 
of  French  JacobiniGm.  These  convictions  made  him  a  follower 
of  Lord  Grenville ;  in  Parliament,  whether  in  opposition  or 
in  office,  he  adhered  to  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Stowe; 
and  a  long  and  interesting  correspondence  in  these  volumes 
shows  how  confidential  were  his  relations  with  its  honour- 
able and  high-minded  leaders.  Flunket  rose  quickly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloquence  from  the  first  was 
appreciated ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
respected  members  of  the  Grenville  party.  Acting  with  this 
CfHinexion,  he  was  often  in  opposition  to  Lord  Liverpoors 
Government ;  yet,  on  some  occasions,  he  gave  it  support  even 
before  its  change  in  1822  ;  and  he  spoke  in  favour  of  recom- 
mencing the  war  in  1815  with  marked  elFect;  he  opposed 
Parliamentary  Reform  for  a  time;  he  vindicated  L>ord  Sid- 
mouth's  coercive  policy ;  and  even  in  the  shameful  affair  of 
Peterloo,  be  justified  the  accused  magistrates,  and  resisted  the 
motion  for  an  inquiry.  In  these  instances  he  no  doubt  differed 
from  Lord  Grey  and  the  mass  of  the  Whig  party ;  yet  the  me- 
mory of  the  stirring  debates  that  arose,  in  which,  able  as  Plunket 
was,  be  found  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him  in  the  venerable 
author  of  the  preface  to  this  hook,  has,  we  think,  led  Lord 
Brougham  into  error  when  be  says  that  it  is  '  wholly  untrue' 
that  Plunket  was  '  ever '  one  of  the  Whig  connexion.  He 
was  not,  certainly,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  Whig  of  the  school  of 
Lord  Grey  at  that  time,  but  unquestionably  he  became  h> 
afterwards ;  and  even  at  this  juncture,  as  a  follower  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  was  much  more  of  a  Whig  than  n  Tory.  If  we 
look,  too,  from  the  questions  of  the  hour  to  real  and  essential 
principles  of  politics,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Plunket 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  Whiggism. 

In  this  partial  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  Plunket  not  only 
followed  Lord  Grenville,  but  acted  consistently  with  his  knoira 
principles.  Yet  he  was  condemned  loudly  by  many  of  the 
Whigs  as  a  deserter  to  the  camp  of  the  Tories — a  tolerably 
clear  proof,  we  should  think,  what  party  claimed  and  possessed 
his  natural  allegiance.  How  keenly  he  resented  the  imputa- 
tion appears  from  an  interesting  correspondence  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  published.  Having  been  informed  by 
an  olHcious  friend  that  Lord  Grey,  towards  the  end  of  1821> 
had  charged  him  with  '  the  zeal  of  an  apostate,'  Plunket  wrote 
indignantly  to  Sir  John  Kewport,  and  denounced  Lord  Grey 
in  no  measured  language.  Lord  Lansdowne  happily  inter- 
vened, and  not  only  satisfied  Plunket  that  Lord  Grey  hsd 
never  made  use  of  the  words,  but  assured  him  t^t  at  the  very 
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time  that  nobleman  had  resolved  to  ofTer  him  oiSce  in  the 
event  of  the  Tory  Cabinet  breaking  up,  and  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  forming  a  coalition.  Lora  Lansdowae's  letter  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  well-bred  and  honourable  peace-making, 
but  we  have  room  for  only  two  or  three  sentences : — 

'  JUy  long  knowledge  of  Lord  Grey's  open,  frank,  and  sincere 
charftcter — a  meiit  which  those  who  deny  him  every  other  would 
not  i-efuse  him,  precludes,  in  my  opioion,  the  possibility  of  hi»  having 
concealed  from  me  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  a  communicatiun  which 
«as  in  all  other  le^pecta  as  confidential  as  I  am  sure  it  was  sincere, 
those  sentiments  respecting  you,  if  he  entertained  them,  which 
the  letter  to  which  you  allude  would  appear  to  have  implied.  My 
conviction  is,  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  have  written  to  that  effect 
citlier  immediately  previous  or  immediately  subsequent  to  the  time 
to  which  I  am  referring ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  lie  can  have 
done  so,  even  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  difference  in 
opinion  when  it  occurred,  considering  as  I  do,  the  expression  stated 
Hs  every  way  inapplicable  to  the  disinterested  line  of  conduct  which 
has  marked  the  progress  of  your  public  life.' 

From  the  commencement  of  hia  career  in  Parliament 
Fiuoket  paid  attention  to  general  politics ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Irishmen  who  have  gained  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  questions  not  connected  with  Ireland.  Yet 
his  mind  was  devoted  to  his  country  ;  and  this  subject  affords 
the  best  criterion  of  his  position  and  capacity  as  a  statesmau. 
For  some  time  he  disapproved  of  the  Union ;  and  he  often 
dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  crossing  the  wishes  of  Ireland  by 
mere  majorities ;  but,  as  years  passed,  his  sentiments  changed, 
and  he  more  than  once  said  tliat  Irish  questions  were  '  treated 
'  generously '  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On  the  great 
(lueation  of  the  Catholic  Claims  he  had  been  from  youth  on  the 
side  of  liberality  and  justice;  and  hia  >-iews  on  it  were  peculiar 
and  striking.  Brought  up  a  strict  Presbyterian  of  Ulster,  he 
Iiad  become  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  without  any 
loss  of  Protestant  sympathies ;  he  disliked  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  distrusted  the  Irish  Catholic 
priesthood.  But  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  religious  liberty  and 
of  the  Constitution  with  its  equal  rights ;  and  he  wished  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  sect  which  had  been  an  accident  of  the 
Revolution,  but  contrary  to  its  essential  spirit.  Hence  he  vindi- 
<5*ted,  as  a  security  of  Protestantism,  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland,  and  he  desired  to  see  the  Irish  priest- 
hood in  some  measure  under  the  control  of  the  State ;  but  he 
advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  as  called  for  by 
constitutional  right  and  the  natural  development  of  the  prin- 
aples  of  1688.     He   enforced  these  views  with  consummate 
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ability ;  aii<1,  if  in  our  day  they  aeem  rather  narrow,  and  even 
in  his  own  they  were  less  generous  than  those  of  Fox,  Lord 
Grey,  and  Grattan,  they  were  not  unworthy  of  a  great  Con- 
etitutioDal  lawyer.  It  should  be  observed  too,  that  no  politician 
perceived,  perhaps,  so  clearly  as  Flunket,  how  the  exclusion  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  ijoni  the  State  was  a  source  of  constant 
danger  and  weakness ;  none  certainly  dwelt  so  much  on  a  topic 
proved  hy  experience  to  have  been  well  chosen ;  and  none 
enforced  it  witn  equal  ability.  On  the  other  Irish  questions  of 
the  time  Pluoket  held  moderate  and  sober  opinions.  Disliking 
lawlessnesa  and  violent  movements,  he  condemned  equally  the 
Orange  faction  and  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  Association; 
and  be  was,  perhaps,  too  jealous  of  the  expression,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  Irish  grievances,  though  no  one  was  more  alive  to  their 
justice,  and  more  willing  to  advocate  their  redress  in  the  regular 
constitutional  manner, 

Bui  if  Plunket  was  not  the  most  liberal  of  statesmen,  be 
stood  foremost  among  contemporary  orators.  In  successive 
Parliaments  in  which  Grattan,  Brougham,  Canning,  Mack- 
intosh, Komilly,  Peel,  and  Bussell  contended  for  preeminence 
in  debate,  he  had  no  superior  as  a  public  speaker.  Comparing 
him  with  his  greatest  rivals,  he  wanted  the  im^inative  force 
of  Grattan ;  he  was  not  so  graceful  and  brilliant  as  Canning; 
he  was  inferior  to  Mackintosh  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  to 
Romiiiy  in  power  over  the  heart;  and  he  had  no  pretension  to 
the  extraordinary  versatility  and  discursive  energy  of  Henry 
Brougham.  He  spoke  seldom,  and  on  few  subjects ;  hia 
manner  and  gestures  were  somewhat  provincial ;  and  bis  voice 
though  full  was  harsh  and  monotonous.  Yet  his  oratory  was 
of  a  very  high  kind ;  in  perfect  mastery  of  the  topics  it  touched ; 
in  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information ;  in  reasoning,  not 
rapid  and  vehement  but  earnest,  vigorous,  and  sustained;  in 
tlie  dignity  and  propriety  of  its  diction,  and  in  the  occasional 
beauty  of  its  illustratione,  it  has  not  been  excelled  in  the  Britisli 
Senate.  At  this  period  the  eloquence  of  Plunket  had  lost 
something  of  the  fire  of  youth,  but  it  had  improved  in  real 
energy  and  power,  and  whatever  he  touched  was  handled  by 
him  with  such  knowledge  and  force  of  argument,  his  opponent's 
positions  were  so  overwhelmed  and  hb  own  established  in  such 
strength  that  be  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  debate;  and 
no  speeches  of  the  day,  perhaps,  possessed  equal  weight  and 
authority.  Whenever  Plunket  addressed  the  House  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him  with  Cicero — '  Quanta  gravitaa  in  vultu, 
'  quantum  pondus  in  verbis,  quam  nihil  oon  consideratum  exibat 
'  ex  ore.'     In  his  own  line  of  argument  no  public  speaker  ever 
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ftpproached  him ;  and  when  in  grave  and  attractive  language  he 
showed  how  our  polity  rejected  the  principle  of  exclusion  of 
whole  classes  from  citizenship  j  when  he  exposed  the  impolicy, 
the  futility,  and  the  peril  of  disabilities  on  ^e  grounds  of  reli- 
gion ;  when  he  proved  that  the  Catholic  cause  was  associated 
with  the  real  principles  of  the  Revolution;  and  when,  with  noble 
and  stately  declamation,  he  claimed  from  England  the  acquit- 
tance of  a  debt  of  justice  too  long  withheld  from  Ireland,  the 
effect  was  always  impressive  and  striking.  Many  years  after 
1829  Sir  Robert  Peel  distinguished  Plunket  as  the  ablest 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  declared  that  bis  speech  of 
1821 — perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  oratorical  eSbrts — had,  in 
his  day,  been  hardly  equalled. 

A  few  extracts  may  even  yet  convey  a  faint  notion  of  the 
eloquence  of  Flunket.  This  passage  on  the  delicate  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  right  of  public  meeting  io  his  speech  on 
the  affair  of  Peterioo,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  grave  style, 
and  reads  like  a  page  of  Hallam : — 

'  The  right  of  the  People  of  this  country  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  opinioDe  on  any  eubject  connected  with  their  in- 
dividuHl  ioterestB  or  with  the  public  weliWe  ia  beyond  all  question ;  it 
\i  B  sacred  privilege  belonging  to  the  most  humble  as  fully  as  to  the 
highest  subject  iu  tlie  comiDunity ;  they  had  a  full  right  to  the  ex- 
preEBion  and  to  the  free  communication  of  such  sentiments ;  to  inter- 
cbsBge  tbem  with  their  fellow-aubjecta  to  animate  and  ciitch  tire 
from  each  other.  I  trust  that  to  such  rights  I  shall  never  be  found 
■n  enemy ;  but  I  must  say  that  these  rights,  like  all  others  to  be 
exercised  in  civil  society,  must  be  sukgect  to  such  modificatioDS  and 
restrictions  as  to  render  them  compatible  with  other  rights  equally 
Mcred.  Every  subject  of  this  realm  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  to  the  security  of  bis  person  and  property, 
sad  Btill  more  to  the  full  assurance  of  such  safety.  And  1  have  no 
hesiiatioD  in  asserting  that  any  osaembly  of  the  people,  held  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  King's  loyal  and 
peaceable  subjects  reasonable  grounds  of  alarm,  iu  this  respect  was 
on  illegal  assembly  and  liable  to  be  dispersed  as  such.  I  think  it 
important  that  it  should  be  understood  that  these  rights  are  re- 
stricted not  merely  to  this  extent — namely  that  they  most  not 
sssemble  fur  an  illegal  purpose  ;  that  they  must  not  assemble  with 
force  and  arms,  and  they  must  not  use  seditious  language  ;  that  they 
must  not  revile  the  laws  or  public  functionaries ;  bu^  beyond  alt 
tiiia,  that  they  muat  not  assemble  under  such  circumstances  whether 
of  number  or  otherwiae  as  to  excite  well-grounded  terror  in  the 
niods  of  their  fdlow-subjecta  as  to  disturb  their  tranquil  and  assured 
etijoymeut  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.' 

The  following  passive  is  a  fine  instance  of  his  &vourite 
ai^ument  that  the  relics  of  the  Penal  Code,  without  affording 
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security  to  the  Protcatant,  were  a  source  of  coDStaot  danger  to 
the  State  by  excluding  the  Catholic  from  its  pole : — 

'Our  nncestfirs  when  they  saw,  or  thought  tliey  sow,  a  necessity 
for  didhonouriug  the  Roman  Catholic,  adopted,  as  a  necessary  cou- 
Hequence  tlie  policy  ol'  impoverishing  and  barbarining  him.  Wlien 
they  degraded  liim,  tiiey  felt  that  their  only  eiifefy  was  U>  steep  him 
in  poverty  and  igiioranre.  Their  policy,  good  or  bad,  waa  consistent, 
the  meand  liad  a  diabolical  fitness  for  their  em).  Is  it  not  a  perfect 
corolhiry  to  this  propoeiiion,  is  it  not  the  legitimate  converse  of  this 
truth,  that  if  you  re-admit  them  to  wenhh  and  to  knowledge,  you 
must  admit  tlieni  to  iimbiticmaud  to  honour?  What  huve  we  done? 
We  have  trod  back  their  steps  ;  we  have  rescued  tho  Catholics  from 
the  code  wliich  formed  at  once  their  servitude  and  our  safi-ty.  And 
we  fancy  we  can  continue  the  exclusion  from  civil  stiiliou  which 
superiniluced  that  code.  Theirs  was  a  necessity,  real  or  fancied,  but 
a  consistent  aybtcm  ;  we  have  voluntarily  abdicnied  the  means  of 
safety,  and  we  will'ully  and  usele^sly  continue  the  causes  of  danger. 
The  time  to  have  paused  was  befoi-e  we  heaved  from  these  sons  of 
earth  the  mountains  which  the  wisdom  or  the  terrors  of  our  an- 
cestors hod  heaped  upon  them;  but  we  have  raised  ttieni  up  and 
placed  tliem  erect,  are  we  prepared  to  hurl  them  down  and  bury 
them  again  ?  Where  is  tlie  madman  to  propose  it  ?  Where  ia  tlie 
idiot  who  imagines  that  they  can  remain  as  tliey  are  ?  The  state  of 
the  Catliolics  of  Ireland  is,  in  this  respect,  unpar.illeled  by  auytliiog 
in  ancient  or  modern  history.  They  are  not  slaves,  as  some  of  their 
absurd  iidvocatfs  cat]  them,  but  free  men,  possessing  substantially 
the  same  civil  rights  with  their  Protestant  brelJiren,  and  with  all 
the  oilier  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Do  jou  believe  that  such  a  body, 
possessed  of  such  a  station,  can  submit  to  contumely  or  exilufion  ? 
The  lesB  valuable,  in  sordid  computation,  the  privilege,  tlio  more 
marked  the  insnlt  in  retusing  it,  and  the  more  honourable  the  anxiety 
for  possessing  it.  Miserable  and  unworthy  wretches  would  they  be, 
if  they  ceased  to  aspire  to  it ;  base  and  dangerous  hypocrites  if  they 
dissembled  their  wishes ;  formidable  instruments  of  domestic  or 
foreign  tyranny  if  they  did  not  entertain  them  I  The  liberties  of 
England  would  not  for  half  a  century  remain  proof  agiiinst  the  con- 
tact and  conti.gion  of  four  millions  of  oj)ulent  and  powerful  subjects 
who  disregarded  the  honours  of  the  State,  and  ftlt  utterly  unin- 
terested in  the  Constitution.' 

We  quote  from  the  speech  of  1821,  the  resume  of  the  con- 
stitutioDal  argument  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  a 
panegyric  on  their  greatest  advocates,  which  stirred  the  House 
of  Commons  to  unwonted  admiration  and  enthusiasm  : — 

'  Backed  then  by  tlie  known  principles  of  the  Constitution,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  nature  and  esaeuco  of  our  free  monarchy  ;  backed  by 
the  history  and  well-auihenticated  objects  of  the  Reformation,  by 
the  public  declaration  ol  Queen  Elizabeili,  and  of  her  ablest  miuistere  ( 
supported   by  the  declarations  of  the  5ih  of  Elizabeth  expressly 
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lUting  the  oaths  required  were  tests  of  loj-slty  and  not  of  reli^ilon, 
and  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  on  the  ground  of  thtir 
known  loyalt/,  independent  of  the  oath  ;  supported  by 'the  ndmitted 
practice  of  one  iiundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  first  of  Elizabeth 
10  the  thirtieth  of  Charles  the  Second ;  having  the  clear  evidence  of 
hiitory  to  sbow  that  tlie  innovation  then  tuade  grew  out  of  circum- 
jtsnces  accidental  and  tempornry  ;  supported  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
■nd  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  provide  the  proper  rf^medy  for  the 
leinporury  evil  by  a  perpetual  and  fundamental  !hw  securing  the 
Proteslantism  of  the  Throne;  supported  by  the  positive  refusal  of 
tfae  House  of  Lords  in  tlie  fourth  and  lifth  of  Queen  Anne  to  treat  ic 
as  a  fundamental  law ;  by  the  fact  of  its  not  bein^  ventured  to  be 
proposed  AS  a  final  regulation  at  the  Scottish  Union  though  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  so  proposed,  and  even  succesitfuliy ; 
with  the  provision  in  the  articles  of  that  Union,  which,  while  it 
defines  the  articles  that  are  to  be  held  fundamental,  declarer  that 
the  oath  and  declaratiou  shall  continue  to  betaken  only  until  the 
British  P:irliament  should  otherwise  provide;  and  with  the  expresa 

frotisions  of  the  legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the 
nAi  Union,  to  the  same  effect;  supported  as  J  am  by  the  records 
of  Parliament,  and  the  undeniable  facts  of  history,  by  the  Acts  of  the 
list  fifty  years,  which,  if  the  principle  was  a  sound  one,  would  have 
been  a  continued  outrage  on  the  Constitution  ;  with  the  authority  of 
the  iUuatrioua  men  who  were  contemporary  with  tliat  system  of  con- 
tiliation : — Dunning,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Windham,  Sheridan,  en- 
lightened statesmen  who  saw  their  way,  and  engaged  in  this  work 
of  restoration  on  no  light  or  superficial  views,  but  on  careful  results, 
u  wide  and  deliberate  as  they  were  liberal  and  noble,  and  who  were 
well  aware  that  if  this  course  were  to  end  in  anything  short  of  the 
full  renovation  of  civil  rights,  it  would  have  been,  not  a  plan  of 
policy,  but  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy  ;  supported  by  these  great  names, 
■nd  not  encountered  by  one  which  ha«  had  sufficiency  to  fioat  along 
the  stream  of  time;  with  these  authorities,  I  ask,  have  I  not  re- 
deemed, I  had  almost  said  triumphantly,  the  pledge  which  I  threw 
ilown,  when  I  arraigned  the  principle  of  exclusion  as  founded  on  a 
ndical  ignorance  of  the  essence  aud  stamina  of  our  Constitution  F 
Triumph,  Sir,  I  cannot  feel  when  I  miss  the  ornaments  of  this  house, 
when  there  is  painfully  obtruded  on  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  losses  which  this  cause  and  this  country  has  more  recently  sus- 
liiined;  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  watchful  and  incorruptible  sentinel 
of  the  Constitution  ;  the  more  than  dawning  talents  and  virtues  of 
Mr.  Horner  ;  the  matured  excellences  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  light 
extinguished,  which  threw  a  steady  lustre,  not  merely  on  his  pro- 
fes^i'^n  and  his  country,  but  on  all  the  interests  of  mankind  ;  of 
Mr.  P<jnsQ[iby,  the  constitutional  statesman,  who  led  the  ranks  of 
opposition  with  disinterested  honour,  equally  revering  the  con- 
stituted authorities  and  the  people's  rights  ;  my  ever- 1  am  en  ted 
friend  Mr.  Eliot,  noble  in  his  nature  as  he  was  liberal  in  his  senti- 
nieut",  a  model  of  what  aristocracy  ou^'ht  to  be,  a  bond  between  the 
people  aud  the  Throne ;  Sir  Arthur  Pigoi,  the  genuine  representative 
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of  the  sound,  honest,  constitutional  English  lawyer ;  above  all,  vbeQ 
I  revert  to  this  last*  and  heaviest  disaster,  this  dark  and  ovef 
whelming  calamity,  on  which  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak,  I 
feel  anything  but  triumph  ;  I  feel  that  in  passing  before  the  imiges 
of  these  illustrious  men  there  is  a  fuoereal  gloom  thrown  on  tbis 
great  procession  in  which  we  are  moving  to  offer  up  our  bad  passions 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom  and  of  concord.' 

Plunket  became  Attorney-General  for  Irelaod  for  the  second 
time  in  1822,  when  Lord  Grenville's  followers  joined  the  Govern- 
ment. These  volumes  contain  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
between  Flunket  and  his  chief  on  this  subject,  but  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  it.  At  this  juncture  the  deep-rooted  ills  in 
society  in  Ireland  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  country  was 
filled  with  disorder  and  misery.  After  twenty  years  of  a  Tory 
regime,  the  Protestant  oligarchy,  dominant  at  the  Castle,  and 
unrestrained  by  public  opinion,  had  made  themselves  com- 
pletely ascendant,  and  held  the  island  in  wretched  subjectioD. 
They  dictated  to  the  Irish  Administration,  monopolised  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  filled  the  highest  and  lowest  seats  of 
justice ;  and  through  their  dependents  spread  far  and  wide  the 
influence  of  a  grinding  oppression.  Their  power  had  pro- 
bably increased  since  the  Union;  and  those  who  know  how 
Ireland  is  now  ruled  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  tlieir  odious  system  of  class  misgovemment. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  Uieir  insolent  masters,  and  exasperated  by  the  con- 
tinual refusal  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  do  them  justice, 
had  become  a  mass  of  sullen  discontent,  mure  than  ever  alie- 
nated from  sympathy  with  Great  Britain.  They  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Catholio  aristocracy  who  dreaded  their  revo- 
lutionary projects  ;  and  under  their  priesthood  and  O'Connell, 
they  had  banded  themselves  into  oi^anlaed  leagues,  the  objects 
of  Protestant  terror  and  hatred.  Between  the  tyranny  of  the 
dominant  caste  and  the  opposition  of  the  subject  nation,  the 
Constitution  had  no  real  existence ;  and  Government  in  Ire- 
land had  been,  for  years,  a  scheme  to  enable  a  favoured 
garrison  to  keep  down  a  reluctant  people  by  every  expedient 
of  fear  and  repression.  Of  late,  moreover,  the  condition  of 
Ireland  had  been  aggravated  fay  economic  disturbance.  Kents 
had  risen  greatly,  and  the  population  had  doubled  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  war  with  France ;  and,  in  the  reaction  aAer 
the  Peace,  the  agriciJtural  classes  had  suffered  severely,  the 
pressure  on  the  land  had  become  terrible,  and  poverty  had 
suddenly  and  largely  increased.     Already  in  the  condition  of 
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the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  aud  of  the  inasaes  of  pauperism  below 
them,  were  seen  the  signs  of  that  state  of  thinge  whjoh  the 
tr^edy  of  1846  brought  to  light,  and  which,  even  at  this  time 
forme  the  saddest  of  questions  for  British  statesmen. 

The  following  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  one  from  the 
pen  of  an  Irish  ex-Chancellor,  the  other  "  from  that  of  an  Irish 
Attorney-General,  illustrate  strikingly  this  misgovemment  of 
Ireland  under  Orange  and  Tory  rigour.  The  spectacle  of 
the  late  head  of  the  law  appe^ing  simply  to  brute  force, 
and  of  the  sworn  minister  of  justice  perverting  the  Bench  for 
poUtical  ends,  shows  what,  in  Ireland,  at  that  time,  was  the 
value  of  constitutional  freedom.  Let  those  who  feel  impatient 
that  Ireland  has  not  yet  settled  down  into  peace,  recollect  that 
tins  state  of  things  existed  withiu  the  memory  of  our  own 
generation,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  disclosures,  has 
not  even  yet  quite  disappeared,  ao  far  as  regards  the  Orange 
ma^tracy.     Lord  Redesdale  wrote  thus  in  1823 : — 

'Twenty  years  of  mismaDngement  have  so  iDcreased  the  evil  to 
be  overcome,  that  I  fear  force  alone  can  subdue  the  bad  spirit  which 
almost  oniversally  prevails.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  ameliorating  the 
tonditioD  of  a  people  not  obedient  to  law,  until  they  aliall  first  have 
been  made  obedient  to  law.  The  goveroment  of  a  wise  dictator, 
wise  and  well-judging,  assisted  by  a  great  armed  force  ready  to  exe- 
cute hie  will,  is  now  become  necessarj  to  the  peace  of  Irelnnd.  A 
Cromwell  at  the  head  of  sncfa  an  array  as  he  had,  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  Cabinet  in  England.  Where  is  to  be  found  such  a  man  ? 
Where  is  to  be  fonnd  such  an  army  7 ' 

This  was  the  message  of  Saurin  to  Lord  Norbury ; — > 
'  Dear  Lord  Norbnry, — I  transcribe  for  you  a  very  sensible  part 
of  Lord  Rosse's  letter  to  me  ;  "  As  Lord  Norbury  goes  our  circuit, 
•odisfae  is  perfectly  acquainted' with  the  gentlemen  of  our  country, 
>  hint  to  him  may  be  of  use.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  taliiing  indivi- 
dually to  them  in  hia  chamber  at  Philipatown,  and  if  be  were  to  im- 
prraa  upon  them  the  consequence  of  the  measure,  viz.,  that  however 
they  may  think  otherwise,  the  Catholics  would,  in  spite  of  them, 
elect  Catholic  members,  if  euch  vrere  eligible;  that  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers would  then  have  the  nomination  of  the  sheriffs,  and,  in  many 
instances  perhaps,  of  the  judges  :  and  that  the  Protestauts  would  be 
put  in  the  back-ground,  as  the  Catholice  were  formerly, — I  think  he 
woold  bring  the  effect  <tf  the  measure  home  to  themselves,  and 
•atisfy  them  that  they  could  scarcely  submit  to  live  in  the  country 
if  it  were  parsed."  ...  If  you  will  judiciously  administer  a  little  of 
this  medicine  to  the  King's  County,  or  any  other  members  of  Far- 
liament  that  may  fall  in  your  way,  you  will  deserve  well.' 

*  This  letter,  however,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Farliamentary 
inqpiry. 
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The  state  of  Ireland  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  Marquia  Wellesley,  who,  mainly  owing  to  the 
Grenville  influence,  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Cabinet  with 
the  inauQ^ration  of  a  new  Irish  policy.  That  illustrious  states- 
man applied  himself  to  breaking  down,  with  no  gentle  hand, 
the  edifice  of  Protestant  ascendancy ;  he  discouraged  by  every 
means  iu  hb  power  the  old  system  of  class  misrule ;  and  he 
exercised  his  great  social  influence  in  putting  an  end  to  secta- 
rian distinctions.  He  urged,  too,  on  the  Cabinet  the  necessity 
of  granting  Catholic  Emancipation  at  once,  and  of  purchasing 
O'Connell  at  his  own  price,  as  the  first  conditions  of  peace  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  sketched  the  outlines  of  many  of  the  reforms 
nncc  happily  carried  out  in  the  country.  In  this  wise  policy 
he  was  seconded  by  Plunket,  who  heartily  sympathised  with 
any  measures  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that 
could  gain  for  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Lord  Wellesley's 
relations  with  his  Attorney-General  seem  indeed  to  have  been 
of  the  most  gratifying  kind ;  he  consulted  him  as  an  intimate 
friend,  and  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  character. 
The  followmg  tribute  from  that  great  man  is  the  highest  eulogy 
that  can  be  passed  on  Plunket : — 

*I  am  deeply  sensible  of  all  your  kindness  towards  me;  and  I 
trust  tbat  it  ia  superfluous  to  assure  you  of  my  everlasting  gnitiiude, 
and  true,  unalteriible  aficciion.  Your  generous  ntiacbroent  is  one  of 
my  great  itousolations  Id  tliis  troublesome  and  thankless  station,  nad 
mucli  as  I  rely  on  the  mutclilcss  powers  of  your  understanding,  my 
main  coafideiico  re^ts  on  the  purity,  warmth,  and  kindly  tendeocie^ 
of  your  heart.  Throughout  whatever  the  apace  of  life  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me  (which  I  think  and  hope  cannot  be  long),  I  trust  tbat 
I  shuU  be  comforted  by  your  private  friendship,  and  supported  nod 
honoured  by  an  indissoluble  union  and  concert  of  public  principle 
and  sentiment.' 

Lord  Wellesley's  enlightened  Irish  policy  did  not,  however,  as 
is  well  known,  receive  the  a])proval  of  the  whole  Government 
The  Cabinet,  in  Lord  Liverpool's  phrase,  was  divided  into 
Protestants  add  Koman  Catholics,  and  the  one  section  wished 
to  continue  the  old  system  of  the  domination  of  class,  while  the 
other  advocated  the  claims  of  justice.  The  Lonl-Lieutenant 
was  hut  half  supported  ;  but  his  chief  difficulties  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  the  disunion  in  the  administration  at  the  Castle, 
and  from  the  machinations  of  the  Orange  faction.  The  Chan- 
cellor and  Chief- Secretary  of  Ireland  at  least  sympathised 
with  this  clique ;  its  representatives  were  active  and  powerful; 
and  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  Attorney-General  were  not  only 
crossed  in  their  liberal  course,  but  were  beset  by  continual 
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intrigues,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misrepresentation. 
How  keenly  Ijord  Wellesley  felt  the  want  of  thorough  sup- 
port from  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  the  calumniea  of  his  Orange 
encmiea,  may  be  estimated  from  this  letter  to  Plunket,  in 
Glrange  contrast  with  the  decorous  gravity  and  moderation  of 
his  official  communicalioDS : — 

'I  am  left  without  su|iport  or  countenance  to  submit  to  tlie 
kicks  of  the  asH  and  the  dirt  of  the  monkey.  The  suppression  of 
my  despntch  on  this  great  quesiion  is  nn  ignominy,  an  insult  not  to 
be  endured.  It  i-i  h  sequel  of  the  same  plan  of  extinction,  which  on 
Ibe  questions  of  tlie  Statue,  the  Riot,  the  Orange,  and  Ribbim  con- 
federacies, by  concealing  my  opinions,  reduced  me  to  the  condition  of 
a  villain  and  n  slave  on  a  mock  throne,  and  rendered  me  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  to  a  country  wliich  would  have  hailed  me  witli 
respect  and  gratitude,  if  I  hud  not  been  crushed  by  pretended  candour 

at  Whiiehall I  am,  indeed,  most  unhappy  here — degraded, 

TiliRed:  an  object  of  scorn  and  detestation,  without  protection, 
or  even  care  ;  anxious  to  leave  the  country  ;  able  to  save  it,  so  far 
as  relates  to  my  own  powers  ;  frustrated,  baffled,  and  betrayed  by 
all  my  own  agents ;  encompassed  by  traitors  even  at  my  own  table ; 
the  whole  machinery  of  my  own  government  working  to  my  de- 
itmction,' 

As  the  faction  found  that,  although  able  to  irritate  and  in- 
terfere with  Lord  Wellesley,  they  had  not  sufficient  power 
to  displace  him,  their  animosity  increased  in  violence  The 
Lord- Lieutenant  was  denounced  by  Protestant  ascendancy, 
through  its  various  grades  from  prelate  and  noble,  to  the  petty 
squireens  and  yeomen  of  Ulster  who  drank  the  pious  and 
immortal  memory,  and  was  characterised  as  an  oppressor  and 
an  apostate.  At  length  an  explosion  of  these  sentiments 
look  place  in  the  theatre  in  Dublin ;  and  a  party  of  Orange- 
men, after  indulging  in  the  vociferations  familiar  to  the  class, 
threw  a  bottle  at  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  box,  which  narrowly 
missed  the  head  of  Lord  Wellesley.  A  prosecution  was  com- 
menced for  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  state 
of  feeUng  at  this  time,  that  Plunket  proceeded  by  infor- 
mation, knowing  well  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dublin,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  Orange  sympathies,  would,  though  selected 
from  the  upper  class,  throw  out  an  ordinary  Bill  of  Indictment, 
Plunket's  speech  at  the  trial  is  well  reported,  and  is  a  remark- 
able forensic  effort.  The  passage  relating  to  "William  III., 
whose  character,  as  a  lover  of  liberty,  he  wished  to  place  in  its 
true  light  before  the  bigoted  jury  he  was  addressing,  is  well 
known  as  a  piece  of  eloquence,  and  is  exceedingly  just  and 
discriminating.     The  following  brief  description  of  the  outrage 
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will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Irish  Orangeism : — 

'  Freviouslj  to  the  play  handbills  were  struck  off,  contBioing  ex- 
pressious  iDsulting  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  such  bls  "Down  witit  the 
Popish  government,"  and  other  expressions  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible, except  HS  evincing  deliberation  and  concert.  Tliese  hand- 
biUe  were  brought  to  the  theatre,  and  disposed  of  by  the  meraberaof 
the  conspiracy  ;  several  were  thrown  by  McCuUoch  from  the  lattices 
nn  tlie  Lord-Lieutenant's  box,  and  others  from  various  parts  of 
the  theatre.  It  will  be  found  that  from  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
the  general  system  of  insulting  and  offensive  expressions  was  com- 
menced ;  groHUs  were  raised  for  "  the  Popish  Lord -Lieu  ten  ant,"  and 
criea  of  "  No  Popish  government."  There  were  also  groans  for  the 
House  of  Wellesley.  They  did  not  confine  tliemselves  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  they  extended  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  otlier  brandies  of  his  illustrious  family.  Not 
satisfied  witli  that,  these  advocates  of  religion  gave  "a  clap  for  the 
Calfs  Hend,"  nn  allusion  to  a  monstrous  outrage  committed  in  or 
near  Ardee,  by  some  ruffians  who  profaned  a  Roman  Catholic  plus 
of  worship  by  placing  such  a  thing  upon  the  nltar.  They  applauded 
also  Sheriff'  'I'horpe,  with  the  CalTs  Head.  There  was  a  groan  for 
"  the  bloody  Popish  Lord-Lieu  tenant."  I  cannot  rememlwr  all  the 
terms  of  outrage  which  were  used.  Some  persons  not  connected 
with  the  gang  cried  out  "  Sbame,  shame  ;"  of  these  some  were 
severely  beaten,  and  one  matt  had  a  narrow  escape  by  getting  from 
the  upper  into  the  middle  gallery,  and  several  were  alarmed  and  left 
the  house.  When  the  Lord -Lieutenant  came  in  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  spproliation  from  the  audience,  which  for  some  time 
bore  down  the  hit^ses  of  the  conspirators.  But  when  an  opportunity 
arose  a  violent  hissing  and  groaning  were  set  up.  These  things 
went  on  until  "God  save  the  King"  was  played,  at  that  time  the 
bottle  was  thrown.' 

The  Orange  party  in  Ireland  were  indignant  at  Flunket's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  They  made  the  cause  of  the  rioters 
their  own  ;  and  complained  wiUi  hypocrisy  and  efirontery  that 
the  Attorney- General  had  violated  the  Constitution,  in  prose- 
cuting by  the  mode  of  information.  Their  principal  instigator 
was  Saurin — the  rival  and  predecessor  of  Plunket,  and  the 
author  of  the  letter  we  have  (iuoted^who  for  yeara  had  been 
preeminent  in  the  junta  that,  under  successive  Tory  Govern- 
ments, had  misruled  Ireland  through  a  sectarian  oligarchy. 
A  Parliamentary  inquiry  took  place,  and  the  triumph  of 
Plunket  was  complete ;  for  he  proved  not  only  that  a  Dublin 
Grand  Jury  would  probably  have  ignored  a  Bill  of  Indictment, 
but  that  Saurin  had  often  adopted  the  procedure  he  now  had 
the  audacity  to  condemn. 

Ere  long,  however,  the  attention  of  Plunket  was  directed  to 
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tomethiDg  very  dilferent  from  the  calumnies  of  a  discredited 
facdon.  In  1824  the  Catholic  Association  sprang  into  being, 
ftnd  had  soon  enclosed  three  provinces  of  Ireland  in  its  formidable 
&nd  extraordinary  organiaation.  Formed  bj  the  alliance  of  s 
greatdemagoguewitn  the  priesthood  of  an  oppressed  people,  it 
attracted  the  masses  into  it«  sphere,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
Catholic  Ireland  were  brought  gradually  within  its  influence. 
Five-sixths  of  tbe  nation  were  banded  together  in  a  confederacy 
of  the  closest  kind,  which  had  its  local  directors  everywhere,  and 
its  centre  of  government  in  the  capital ;  and  this  mighty  league  . 
obeyed  implicitly  the  orders  of  O'Connell  and  his  satellites. 
The  object  of  the  Association  was  to  compel  the  Legislature  to 
concede  the  long-neglected  Catholic  claims,  and  for  this  a 
machinery  waa  put  in  force  unknown  hitherto  in  our  constitu- 
tional history.  A  Convention  openly  sat  in  Dublin  and  sent 
its  proclamations  abroad ;  agitation  was  reduced  to  a  system  by 
meetings  held  at  selected  places ;  funds  were  collected  aa 
r^lany  as  taxes,  and  were  paid  by  the  poorest  with  enthu- 
^asm ;  and  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  was  supplanted 
by  improvised  tribunals.  At  the  same  time,  the  people,  with.' 
diatrn  by  these  means  from  the  control  of  the  State,  were 
marshalled  as  their  leaders  thought  fit ;  all  acts  of  violence  and 
crime  were  forbidden,  and  anything  like  sedition  repressed ; 
and  Catholic  Ireland,  with  her  strength  collected,  and  baffling 
resistance  in  it^  repose,  demanded  as  if  with  one  voice  that 
justice  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

It  was  natural  that  this  portentous  phenomenon  should 
irritate  and  alarm  the  Government.  A  Bill  was  brought 
in  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association  and  its  leaders,  and 
Plunket  was  charged  as  Attorney-General  with  conducting  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  His  speech  is  exceedingly 
ill  reported ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that,  however  be 
sympathised  with  the  Catholic  cause,  he  feared  and  disliked 
the  formidable  power  arrayed  by  itfi  champions  against  the 
State.  The  Bill  passed,  but  completely  failed,  O'Connell  having 
^uded  its  provisions ;  and  the  Ca^olic  Association,  like  a 
Sig>ntic  Proteus,  appeared  again  in  a  new  shape,  as  menacing 
"wi  dictatorial  as  ever.  In  a  speech  delivered  some  time 
■^rwards  when  a  policy  of  justice  had  conjured  the  phantom, 
Hunket  thus  described  the  Catholic  Association : — 

'  There  exists  at  this  moment,  or  did  exist  when  this  measore  or 
grace  and  justice  was  aonounced — for  it  fled  like  a  troubled  spii-it  at 
<be  dawD  of  civilisatioo — but  there  exists  sleepicg  or  waking  a 
power  beyond  the  Stnle;  not  a  transient  tumultuary  movement,  not 
•  euoal  riding  agahist  the  peace,  but  a  permanent  confederation, 
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restinnr  on  the  sympatliieB  of  the  grent  body  of  the  people,  indis- 
Bolnbly  combined  for  tlie  attitiument  of  just  objects  which  ihey  never 
cnn  nbaiidon,  eucking  into  its  vortex  everything  thnt  is  involved 
in  the  common  grievance,  or  vhich  chooses  to  attach  to  it  by  iti' 
(crest  or  passion,  bidding  for  all  the  rank  and  property  and  talents  and 
enthusiasn)  and  virtue,  and  for  all  the  folly,  and  sedition,  and 
madness  scattered  tlifough  the  great  mass  of  society;  which  shall 
predominiite  according  to  the  charHCler  of  its  leaders  ;  holding  all 
the  parts  of  society  in  solution,  uncertain  what  may  be  raised  lo  the 
top  ur  wliiit  to  the  bottom  ;  exciting  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  potting 
aside  the  jiroi^rieiors,  arming  itself  with  all  the  energies  of  religion, 
or  defying  its  wholesome  inHuences  as  beat  may  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  iiour.  Tiiese  are  the  terrible  ingredients  of  that  unnatural 
power  which  your  exclusive  system  has  engendered.' 

The  tardy  and  ungracious  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims 
must  be  ascribed  immediateiy  to  this  agitation,  though,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  patriotic  statesmen,  justice  could  not  have 
been  delayed  very  long.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
question  seemed  to  have  lost  ground  after  1824 ;  at  the  general 
election  of  1826  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  '  No-Popery' 
Cry  ;  and  most  politicians  in  England  and  Ireland  were  per- 
suaded that  the  Catholic  Association  was  doing  irremediable 
mischief  to  the  cause.  These  volumes  contain  a  long  corre- 
spondence between  Canning  and  Plunket  on  this  subject.  The 
following,  written  by  Canning  in  1825,  show  how  little  he 
anticipated  the  result: — 

'  The  late  most  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  leadera  in  Ireland,  and  the  mi,-chievous  co-operotion  wi"!! 
their  intemperance,  of  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ultras,  lay  ns  well  as  ecclc>iaBticul  abroad,  are  fast  producing  their 
natural  I'ruits,  in  a  mo«t  decided  alienaticm  of  the  English  public 
mind  from  any  favourable  or  even  patient  consideration  of  the 
Catholic  Question.  I  was  considered  last  year  as  a  gloomy  estimator 
of  the  general  feeling  of  England  upon  that  question.  I  believe  I 
was  then  nearer  right  than,  I  am  sure,  I  wished  to  be.  But  I  really 
Ao  not  ihink  that  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  question  can  now 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  sentiment  which  1  then  imi^ined  to  exist, 
though  dormant,  is  at  last  roused  into  an  activity,  which  would  make 
the  tigitiition  of  the  question  in  Farltami'nt  this  next  session  usehu 
for  an^  other  purpose  than  that  of  excluding  its  supporters  from  tie 
next  House  of  Commons.' 

In  1827,  when  Canning  became  Prime  Minister,  Plunket 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  nominated  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Kolls  in  England.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  Bar  at  what  it  thought  an  alien's 
intrusion,  the  appointment  was  reluctantly  cancelled ;  and 
Plunket  was  transferred  to  the  presidencv  of  the  Court  of 
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Common  Pleas  m  Ireland.  He  sat  there  for  a  short  time 
only ;  and  though  he  was  a  capable  chief,  hia  judgments  are  not 
partienlarly  able,  except  in  one  remarkable  cause,  in  which,  to 
secare  substantial  justice,  he  ai^ed,  with  extraordinary  force, 
on  the  side  of  a  palpable  legal  paradox.  During  this  period  he 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  great  cause  he  had  so  long  advo- 
cated. His  last  speeches  on  the  Catholic  Question  in  the  House 
of  Lords  are  among  his  best  Thenceforward  his  oratory 
teemed  to  decline ;  in  truth  he  had  mastered  this  subject 
thoroughiy,  and  he  was  less  familiar  with  any  other;  and 
though  he  spoke  with  effect  on  Reform,  he  was  far  inferior  to 
Brougham  or  Lyndhurst  Lord  Flunket  was  chosen  to  be 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when  the  Grey  Administration  came  into 
power;  and,  except  during  the  brief  interlude  of  the  first 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  held  the  Irish  seals  until 
1841.  During  these  years  his  figure  recedes  altogether  from 
the  political  stage :  he  seldom  attended  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  hb  few  speeches  were  of  little  merit.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much  of  his  capacity  as  a  Chief  Judge  in  Equity. 
Lord  Piunket  was  always  less  a  great  lawyer  than  a  reasoner 
on  law,  and  a  powerful  advocate ;  and  he  was  rather  too  old 
when  raised  to  the  Bench,  and  too  long  removed  from  profes- 
sional practice.  As  a  Chancellor  be  did  not  increase  his 
reputation ;  he  was  par  negotiis  neijue  supra  ;  and  though  it  ia 
true  tbat  most  of  his  judgments  were  upheld  on  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  even  that  in  one  or  two  casea  his  views 
yen  sustained  against  those  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  this  is  an 
nasafe  criterion  of  judicial  excellence  He  was  very  inferior  to 
that  great  master  or  to  his  contemporary  Lord  Cottenbam,  In 
knowledge  of  equity  and  real  property  law ;  and  he  displayed 
little  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  Lord  Brougham  in  pene- 
trating and  applying  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

In  1841  Lord  Plunket  reluctantly  retired  from  office;  and 
iKitwithstanding  all  that  has  been  swd,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  have  resigned  before.  His  fine  intellect  bad  not  decayed ; 
hut  he  had  become  rather  morose  and  inactive  ;  and  bis  yeara 
W  already  far  exceeded  the  term  allotted  to  man  by  the 
PEabiist.  He  fixedbis  residence  at  Old  Connaught— a  country- 
seat  near  tlie  edge  of  the  hills  that  slope  down  to  the  sea  at 
Bray— and  there,  surrounded  by  hia  family  and  friends,  he 
Cved  separated  from  all  public  affairs.  For  some  time  he 
ntained  his  faculties ;  he  saw  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany ;  and  we  remember  distinctly  in  1843  with  what  caustic 
wit  and  happy  expression  he  commented  on  the  men  of  his 
day  when  pointing  out  to  an  evening  party  the  remarkably  i 
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merite  of  H.  B.  -  He  took  aUo  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
monster  meetinga  of  that  period,  and  in  the  state  prosecntioiu 
that  followed ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  would  frequently  drive  to 
the  range  over  the  TaUey  of  Dublin  and  thence  gaze  on  the 
dome  of  the  Four  Courts,  the  arena  of  his  professional  glorua. 
By  degrees  his  mind  seemed  to  lose  its  powers,  till  all  that 
remained  of  the  great  orator  was  second  cluldishnesB  and  mem 
oblivion.  Yet,  as  oflen  has  happened  in  similar  oases,  ihe  old 
man,  though  almost  dead  to  the  present,  would  seem  to  live  agaiu 
in  the  past,  and  babble  over  passages  of  the  classical  lore  that 
had  formed  his  taste  and  inspired  his  eloquence.  Lord  Plunket 
died  in  1854 ;  and  though  he  had  long  been  removed  from  the 
scene,  the  Bar  of  Ireland  unanimously  erected  a  monument  to 
his  illustrious  memory.  In  thehallof  theFour  CouTt8,notf!ir 
fiom  tlie  tribunal  where  he  first  won  distinction,  and  opposite 
to  the  effigy  of  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen — the  leader  of  seTeral 
eminent  Catholics  who  have  filled  with  honour  the  Bench  of 
justice  opened  to  them  by  a  memorable  effort — the  statue  of 
Plunket  IS  fitly  placed,  a  just  tribute  to  departed  greatness ;  a 
memento  to  the  forensic  aspirant  of  what  may  be  achieved  in 
his  noble  profession  by  genius,  prudence,  and  high  obaracter. 

In  Lord  Plunket  the  professional  man  overshadowed  aod, 
as  it  were,  dwarfed  the  statestmm ;  and  he  never  had  time  to 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  science  of  politics.  Yet 
he  had  distinct  political  views,  taken  probably  from  the  writings 
of  Burke,  and  he  maintained  them  with  remarkable  con- 
sistency. A  deep  reverence  for  the  British  Conatitution,  a 
desire  to  see  it  applied  to  Lreland  freed  from  the  restrictions  of 
past  intolerance,  and  a  detestation  of  popular  license  were  the 
guiding  principles-  of  his  public  conduct.  He  viodicated  the 
settlement  of  I7fl2,  and  opposed  the  Union  on  constitutionfll 
grounds ;  he  rested  the  Catholic  claims  on  arguments  drawn 
from  the  facts  of  the  Constitution ;  and  he ,  denounced  Jaoohi- 
nism  with  earnest  conviction.  He  was  naturally  thus  a  follower 
of  X<ord  Gr^iville ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  trod  in  the 
path  of  that  high-minded  and  upright  stateunan.  If  his  poh- 
tical  faith  was  too  jealous  of  the  forces  that  are  the  springa  of 
pn^ess,  it  was  moderate,  and  in  some  particulars  libenu;  it 
vras  adourably  fitted  to  a  Conservative  age  advanoing  towwda 
an  era  of  freedom.  As  a  judge  and  exponent  of  our  laws, 
Lord  Plunket  was  not  in  the  &rBt  rank ;  in  these  re^>ecte  be 
was  surpassed  by  oontemporaries  in  his  own  country ;  and  be 
was  inferior  to  several  of  the  ornaments  of  the  English  Bar 
and  Bem^  in  his  day.  His  eloquenoe  is  his  true  title  to  fame, 
and  it  was  of  a  very  high  order.     He  was  in  eveiy' sense  a 
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oonnmiiiiate  advocate,  intrepid,  powerful,  logical,  coavinang, 
hardly  equalled  in  the  art  of  aubduing  a  single  judge  by  die 
force  of  argument.  His  oratory  in  Parliament  was  similar  in 
land;  if  it  did  not  attain  the  extreme  perfection  of  rapid 
argrunent  inspired  witli  passion,  and  was  wanting  in  pathos 
and  emotional  fervour,  it  was  ct^ent,  exhaustive,  and  telling  in 
its  effecte,  and  it  abounded  in  striking  declamation  enlivened 
by  occasional  flashes  of  sarcasm  and  wit,  Mr.  Flunket  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  this  last-mentioned  quality  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  and  in  conclusion  we  beg  to  offer  lum  an  anecdote  not 
recorded  in  bis  book.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
had  recently  published  his  travels  in  the  East  under  the  title 
of  '  A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  irgm  Bagdad,  &&' 
'  What  does  he  mean.'sud  theLordLieuteiiaot,'by  a/iernma/ 
'  nurative  ? '  '  He  means,  my  Lord,'  said  Pluuket, '  the  same 
'  tiiat  we  lawyers  mean  when  we  say  that  pergonal  is  the 
'  reverBe  of  reaV 
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T^HOKAS  Cahpbbll  the  poet  was  wont  to  relate,  that  is  the 
days  of  his  grandfather,  the  inhabitants  of  this  northern 
comer  of  Britain,  not  yet  reduced  to  degeneracy  and  com- 
■pirits  by  wine  duties  and  the  Union,  *  fenced  in  garden,  field, 
'  and  paddock  with  olaret  staves.'  The  comparative  use  or 
disuse  of  wine  in  countries  which  do  not  produce  it,  is  (me  of 
the  most  cariouB  and  striking  examples  of  the  power  exercised 
by  fiscal  legislation  over  the  faabitB  of  society.  One  of  the 
great  products  of  nature  and  necessaries  of  life  may  either  be 
supplied  in  abundance  to  every  part  of  the  world  by  iree  trade,- 
or  restricted  by  taxation  and  bad  laws  imtil  it  comes  to  be 
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regarded  as  a  luxury  and  doled  out  like  a  medicine.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  wine  has  ceased  to  fill  its  proper  place  in  England; 
it  is  even  now  almost  unknown  to  the  mass  ot  the  people ;  the 
average  annual  consumpfioD  per  head  had  sunk  to  a  bottle  and 
a  half;  and  thus  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe  had  contrived 
by  self-imposed  laws  to  deprive  itself  of  the  noblest  and  most 
healthful  oeverage  that  exists.  Nay  worse ;  the  pernicious 
effect  of  these  laws  has  been,  that  the  article  consumed  and 
imported  as  wine,  ceased  to  be  wine  at  all,  and  became  some- 
thing else ;  and  that  the  people  of  England  when  they  spoke  of 
wine,  applied  the  term  to  liquors  in  which  the  honest  juice 
of  the  grape  had  but  a  small  [tart.  Under  these  duties  Eng- 
land became  the  smallest  wine-consumer  in  the  world ;  her 
wine  was  dear,  her  wine  was  bad,  and  above  all  sophisticated, 
until  it  had  lost  all  the  best  original  qualities  of  its  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  wine  trade,  and  of  our  cellars, 
when  the  negotiation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Cobden,  brought  the  question  to  a 

Eirompt  solution.  It  had  previously  been  thoroughly  venti- 
ated  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Wine  Duties  of  1852; 
and  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  French 
Treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  reconmiended  Parliament  to  reduce 
and  re-adjust  the  duties  on  wines  and  foreign  spirits.  His 
first  proposition,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1860,  was  to  re- 
duce tlie  duty  on  brandy  from  \5s.  per  gallon  to  %».  2d.,  the 
colonial  duty.  The  duty  on  all  wines  in  bottle  of  whatever 
strength,  and  on  all  wines  having  26°  and  upwards  of  proof 
spirit,  was  to  be  2s.  per  gallon;  on  wine  having  15  and 
under  26"  of  proof,  \t.  6d.  per  gallon;  and  on  wine  less  than 
15%  Is.  per  gallon.  The  maximum  of  40°  proof,  beyond  which 
no  liquid  was  to  be  admis^ble  as  wine,  remained  unaltered. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  graduated  scale  of  duties 
was  extremely  unpractical  and  inconvenient.  A  further  change 
was  made  in  July,  1860,  when  the  duty  on  brandy  was  raise! 
to  10s.  Sd.  per  gallon :  and  in  1862  the  wine  duties  were  fixed 
at  1'.  per  gallon  on  all  wines  below  26°  of  strength ;  2s.  Sd. 
on  vrines  from  26°  to  42°  and  on  all  wines  in  bottle ;  from 
42°  to  45°,  id.  per  gallon  extra,  and  above  45°  the  du^  on 
mixed  enpirits  is  chiurged.  In  1866  the  distinction  on  wines 
imported  in  bottle  was  abrogated.  This  was  the  fiist  attempt 
to  give  what  are  termed  the  *  light  wines '  a  chance  in  the 
British  market ;  before  this  bold  stroke  of  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  all  but  the  higbest^priced  wines  of  France 
and  Qermany  were  practically  exclude  from  our  market  by  tiie 
fiscal  barrier  of  a  5s.  9d.  duty  per  gallon,  which  in  many  cases 
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WM  several  times  the  value  of  the  wine  itself.  Conseqaently 
the  moderately-priced  natural  winea  of  Europe  never  reached 
the  tables  of  our  middle  classes,  and  it  was  only  when  they  took 
their  holiday  trip  abroad  that  they  became  practically  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  wine  was  as 
cheap  as  beer,  nay  sometimes  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  water. 
It  certainly  was  a  shock  to  their  preconceived  notions  that 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  luxury,  other 
nations  at  their  very  doors  treated  as  a  necessary  of  me.  It 
was  predicted  by  the  old-tashioned  wine  merchants,  that  the 
liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  policy  would  not  succeed, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  drink  the  poor  sour 
trash  that  satisfied  our  friend!s  across  the  water ;  if  tbey  took 
wine  they  would  have  wine  such  as  the  full-bodied  vintages  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed :  in  short,  any  stone  that  was 
at  hand  was  cast  at  the  policy  of  the  statesman  who,  following 
in  the  steps  of  hb  great  leader,  completed  the  gifl  of  cheap 
bread  with  cheap  wine. 

Like  many  other  predictions  inspired  by  interested  motives, 
these  have  already,  within  six  years  of  the  time  when  they 
were  made,  totally  and  signally  failed.  Taking  the  vrines  of 
France  as  the  typical  natural  light  wines  of  Europe,  the  start 
they  have  taken  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  In  the  year  1859,  under  the  old  duty 
of  5f.  9d.  per  gallon,  we  imported  the  very  moderate  quantity 
of  695,913  gallons,  but  last  year  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  3,365,802  gallons,  showing  an  augmentation  in  the  seven 
years  of  383  per  cent  on  French  wines  alone.  If  the  increase 
should  go  on  at  anything  like  the  same  rate,  the  revenue, 
instead  of  suffering  a  loss,  will  very  speedily  more  than  recover 
itself;  indeed  we  anticipate  that  when  the  o^er  natural  vin- 
tages of  Europe  become  better  known,  and  find  their  way  here, 
the  new  low  wine  duties,  like  the  penny  post  reform,  will  yield 
an  increasing  return  to  tfie  Exchequer. 

By  the  light  of  this  successful  experiment,  the  reader  may 
see  the  meaning  of  the  abnndance  of  claret  staves  that  a 
centuTT  and  a  half  ago  formed  so  useful  an  item  in  Scottish 
agriculture.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  claret  was  the  wine 
of  the  country — as  indeed  it  has  been  of  other  countries  in 
northern  latitudes  up  to  the  present  time — and  probably  would 
have  remained  so,  were  it  not  for  the  fiscal  burthens  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Government  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  year  1669,  when  the  duty  on  all  wines 
wtB  only  ^d.  per  gallon,  20,000  tuns  of  French,  and  25,000  of 
fihenish,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  wines,  were  imported  into 
I   I. ..  .Cookie 
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tluB  country)  making  a  total  of  45,000  pipes,  when  tlie  popa- 
lation  was  only  five  miilions.  In  those  da^a  all  classee  bat 
the  very  lowest  were  familiar  with  the  cup  of  pure  wine,  which 
w«  may  truly  say  '  cheers  but  not  inebriates,'  and  it  flowed 
at  the  taverns  just  as  bitter  beer  or  gin  does  now;  it  was  de 
daily  drink  of  all  oonditionH  of  men  of  even  moderate  means ; 
at  the  meal  it  was  taken  as  a  beverage,  and  not  merely  as  a 
boonebouche  at  dessert,  or  for  the  purposes  of  intoxicatioii, 
as  in  the  dull  Hanoverian  or  Geoi^^ian  era. 

In  1678  the  duty  was  doubled,  and  successive  additions  were 
made  until  the. year  1697,  when  the  first  step  was  takoi 
towards  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty  on  French  wines 
in  favour  of  those  of  Portugal:  the  Methuen  treaty  of  1703 
gave  the  final  blow  to  the  light  wines  of  France,  nmoh  to 
^e  disgust  of  the  wits  of  the  period,  who  poured  all  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  upon  the  strong  sweet  port  they  were  forced  by 
British  statesmen  to  drink  mstead  of  the  lieht  ezhilaratii^ 
claret.  We  can  only  realise  to  ourselves  the  absurdity  of  thia 
forced  change  of  beverage  by  fancying  a  modem  Chancellor  dS 
the  Exchequer  putting  a  duty  on  beef  and  mutton  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  pork. 

Claret  was,  however,  drunk  in  Scotland  to  a  much  later 
date;  in  fact,  the  restriction  which  obtained  in  England 
against  it  by  reason  of  the  differential  duty  did  not  affect  this 
country  until  after  the  Union ;  indeed,  long  subsequently  to 
that  period  the  smuggling  of  French  wines  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  in  the  freest  manner,  every 
portion  of  the  community  winking  at  the  mnning  of  cargoes 
mto  the  numerous  creeks  and  bays  which  indent  the  Scottish 
coasb  Home's  well-known  epigram  has  been  quoted  too  often 
to  be  repeated  here ;  it  expressed  a  national  sentiment  which 
has  not  yet  died  out;  and  in  justice  to  the  great  wine  mer- 
chants of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  it  must  be  added  that  they 
have  never  been  wanting  iu  a  good  supply  of  claret,  superior 
to  any  which  was  drunk  in  other  parts  of  uie  island. 

The  first  port  wine  introduced  into  this  country  did  not 
come  from  tfie  Alto  Donro  district  at  all.  It  was  not  sweet 
and  strong  as  we  know  it,  but  it  had  a  clarety-bui^ndy  cha- 
racter, very  much  like  some  of  the  pure  vinti^es  driink  by  the 
Portuguese  at  the  present  day.  The  fiery  potations  now  con- 
sumed under  that  magic  name  are  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  manipulation,  of  'fortifying,'  of  '  colouring,'  and  ' sweeten- 
'  ing,' — of  d^rading,  in  short,  good  wine  to  a  supposed  standard 
demanded  by  the  British  taste,  but  which  has  at  length  re- 
sulted in  its  almost  total  banishment  from  refined  taUflsi  and 
DinitizedbyGoOglc 
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its  descent  to  a  ruder  class  of  coDSumeis,  who  have  caught  tip 
die  tastes  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  just  where  the;  have  left 
them  oS.  The  middle  ciasecs,  or  rather  the  lower  portion  of 
them,  have  followed  suit,  and  port  and  sherry  have  for  a  long 
tme  heen  the  only  winea  they  are  practically  acquiuated  with. 
Both  of  these  wines  are  adulterated  to  an  extent  few  people 
would  believe.  Omnibus-passengers  a  year  or  two  ago,  were 
startled  by  seeing  advertisements  on  the  roof  touching  '  the 
*  pnre  standard  of  natural  sherry.'  Why,  said  every  mui  to 
himself,  is  not  all  sherry  natural  ?  How  can  the  juice  of  the 
mpe  be  anything  but  natural  I  The  wine  merchant  who 
mvented  that  advertisement  was  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
'trade '  it  ever  had,  for  it  set  people  thinking.  Let  ua  see 
what  this  natural  wine  really  la.  Pure  and  uncontaminated, 
from  the  grape,  it  never  muces  in  Spdn  more  than  28  per 
cent  of  spirit,  die  avenge  according  to  Mr.  Shaw  being  but 
22  per  cent.,  consequently  the  lowest  cannot  make  more  than 
16  per  cent. ;  and  as  thia  wine  would  be  selected  to  make 
common  sherry,  trom  ita  poverty  it  would  require  at  least  20 
per  cent,  of  spirit  to  bring  it  up  to  the  regulation  strength. 
It)  the  case  of  port  wine  the  addition  of  spirit  is  done  with 
a  double  purpose.  As  the  Englishman  is  supposed  to  like 
a  strong  sweet  wine,  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining 
Ifaoee  two  antagonistic  qualities  is  to  stop  the  fennenta- 
tion  of  the  must  by  the  addition  of  spirit  before  all  the  sugar 
it  contains  is  changed  into  alcohol :  by  this  means  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  retained,  to  suit  our  supposed 
taste.  Thia  artificial  wine  so  dosed  with  spirit  ia  never 
touched  by  the  Portuguese,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  nation  of 
Burgpe  excepting  ourselves.  The  true  growth  of  the  Alto 
Douro  district  would  come  in  under  the  Is.  a  gallon  duty  as 
containing  less  than  twenty-six  degrees  of  spirit,  but  it  would 
not  be  rect^nised  as  that  wine  Englishmen  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  Portugal  for  this  last  century  and  a 
h^.  Hence  the  outcry  of  the  wine  merchants  for  the'  admis- 
sion of  all  wines  containing  as  much  as  42  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
»t  a  uniform  \s,  duty.  The  reason  which  weighed  with  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  not  listening  to  this 
<lemand  seems  to  us  cogent  enough.  A  liquid  that  contains 
ilmost  as  much  spirit  as  the  '  Cream  of  the  Valley '  or  the 
Oid  Tom  one  buys  over  the  publican's  has  cannot  in  any 
strictness  be  ealled  wine  simple  and  pore.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  aa  Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  our  Consul  at  Lisbon, 
*lat«s  in  his  annual  Report  to  the  Giovemment,  that  it-would 
Mt  pay  to  -re-distil  this  spirit  from  port  -wineon  Ha  airival  ia 
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this  country,  llie  dietillatioa  of  spirit  from  wine  mixed  with 
spirits  would  be  an  illicit  proceBe,  which  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  great  risk  of  detection  by  the  Excise ;  and  we  have 
before  us  calculations  to  prove  that  the  operation  could  not  be 
profitable  or  compete  in  price  with  cheap  German  spirits, 
which  can  be  manufactured  for  1«.  &d.  per  gallon.  But  Mr. 
Shaw  says  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times'  of  January  17,  1665,  'I 
*  see  in  the  "Moniteur  Vinicole  "  of  the  24th  inst.  the  descrip- 
'  tion  of  a  wine  of  the  Herauit,  dark  and  strong  containing 
<  24'4  of  alcohol,  costing  At.  the  hectolitre,  or  8«.  4(f.  the  hogs- 
'  bead,  exclusive  of  the  cask.'  Now  this  wine  fortified  up  to 
42  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  could  be  landed  and  sold  here  at 
41. 12*.,  or  4<.  per  dozen  duty  paid.  In  other  words,  a  liquid 
not  much  inferior  in  strength  to  the  spirituous  compounds  of 
the  public-houses  could  be  sold  at  id.  per  bottle.  The  sugar, 
colouring,  and  seasonings,  &c.,  which  would  be  required  to 
give  a  bite  to  such  liquor,  would  be  so  trifling  in  value  that 
they  have  not  been  taken  into  account.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  rousing  cordial  which  would  only  require  some  taking  name 
to  .make  it  compete  in  flavour  and  vastly  undersell  in  price 
many  of  the  decoctions  now  sold  under  fancy  names  at  spirit 
vaults.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  these  wines,  or,  as  they  may 
be  more  justly  called,  mixed  spirits,  would  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  excise  duties,  by  entirely  turning  the  Bank  of 
the  10s.  5d.Auij  at  present  charged  on  proof  spirit.  It  may  be 
denied  that  any  such  drams,  to  call  them  by  their  right  name, 
would  find  favour  with  the  spiritHdrinking  public,  but  where 
there  is  once  a  craving  for  alcohol,  the  physician  knows  well 
that  the  palate  is  not  very  particular.  A  singular  instance 
of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  spirit  in  any  liquid  is  suffi^ent 
to  teach  people  how  to  extract  it  for  illegal  purposes,  has 
been  aflbrdea  by  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Inland 
Revenue,  that  wood  naphtha  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
known  as  mytbylated  spirit,  which  is  permitted  by  the  Excise 
to  be  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  is  disguised  with 
sugar,  ginger,  fenugreek,  and  sold  under  the  name  of '  Indian 
'  Brandee,' '  Pure  real  Islay  Mount^n,'  and,  better  still,  by 
the  name  of  '  the  Teetotaller's  Night  Cap.'  So  that  the  Ex- 
cise are  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  be, 
that  wine  fortified  up  to  42  per  cent,,  if  admitted  at  the  It.  a 
gallon  duty,  would  not  make  a  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  revenue.  It  is,  we  believe,  this  consideration  which  h»s 
interrupted  the  negotiation  of  the  Portuguese  CommercisI 
Treaty.  There  ia  no  objection  on  our  part  to  admit  any  mine 
at  the  uniform  \i.  duty ;  but  wine  charged  with  a  lai^  in- 
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fbsion  of  com  or  potato  spirit  cannot  come  under  that  deno- 
minatioD.  The  distinction  between  the  two  commodities  i» 
perfectly  clear:  wine  is  the  pi-oduct  of  vinous  fermentation; 
spirits  are  the  product  of  distillation.  When  spirits  are  mixed 
with  wine  beyond  the  proportion  represented  by  the  present 
Ime  of  26°,  which  is  alleged  in  some  cases  to  be  necessary,  it 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  article,  and  pay  a  higher 
duty  accordingly.  The  English  wine  merchants  affirm  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  dose  their  wines  with  spirits.  In 
plain  terms,  we  do  not  believe  them ;  for  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  this  abominable  practice  is  notoriously  peculiar  to  wines 
prepared  for  the  English  market  ? 

Our  quarrel  with  the  dosing  of  wine  with  spirit  has  a  much 
deeper  reason  than  the  loss  of  revenue :  it  is  an  intolerable 
addteralion,  and  is  the  mother  of  innumerable  sophistications 
in  other  wines,  which  corrupt  our  taste  and  render  us  the 
laoghing-stock  of  Europe.  Mr,  Crawford,  when  he  defends  the 
nixing  of  large  quantities  of  spirit  with  port  wine,  is  certainly 
running  counter  to  the  ideas  of  all  intelligent  writers  upon 
the  wine  question,  including  the  late  Baron  Forrester,  whom 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  disparage  now  he  is  dead.  Consul 
Johnson,  writing  from  Oporto  to  Lord  Falmerston  respecting 
port-wine  adulterations  m  the  year  1850,  said:  'That  the 
■  wines  of  the  Upper  Douro,  if  well  fermented,  need  more 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  additional  spirit,  is  very  doubtful. 
Certainly  good  wmes  sent  from  Oporto  to  Brazil  keep,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  heat  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  without  half  so  much  additional  brandy 
u  those  qualified  for  exportation  to  England  contain ; '  and 
he  ngnificantly  adds,  '  it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  even 
'  of  this  smaller  quantity  is  unnecessary.'  The  most  amusing 
feature  of  this  alcoholic  adulteration  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
we  provide  the  weapon  with  which  we  are  assailed.  Mr. 
Oswald  Crawford  talks  about  the  brandy  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  to  protect  the  wine,  but  the  Portuguese  prefer  to  use 
the  far  cheaper  potato  spirit  of  which  we  sent  them,  in  the  year 
1865,  1,465,193  gallons.  If  20  per  cent  of  this  cheap  neutral 
8[nrit  is  returned  to  us  as  port  wine,  at  port^wine  charges,  we 
see  the  price  we  pay  for  our  love  of  '  fortifying '  and  spoiling 
what  is  naturally  a  fine  and  exhilarating  wine.  We  are  tola 
that  even  our  spirit  is  too  good  and  too  dear  for  our  Penin- 
tolar  &iends,  and  that  they  are  now  declining  our  tolerably 
pure  spirit  for  the  coarse  and  imperfectly  distilled  Pnissian 
weteoot  spirit,  which  can  never  mix  properly  with  any  wine, 
whatever  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  process. 
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We  really  do  not  know  what  value  the  Government  places 
upon  these  CoKBular  Beports.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer frames  his  Budget  upon  them  he  must  often  be  sorely 
puzzled  by  the  diveree  Btatements  he  receires  upon  mere  mat- 
ters of  fact.  For  instance,  Mr.  Crawford,  writing  in  January 
1867,  aaysi— 

'  The  other  statement  of  Mr.  Forrester,  that  port  wine  wag 
adulterated  with  treacle,  eldecberrles,  and  jeropega  was  contradicted 
br  every  gentlemao  in  the  trade  at  the  time  he  brought  ttie  cliarge — 
that  is,  in  1844.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  well  founded  at  tlie 
time ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  tbe  case  now.  Mr.  Forrester  says  that 
elderberries  gave  a  taste  and  smell  to  the  wine  quite  DDmistakeoble, 
and  a  dark  purple  colour,  wbicb  is  very  different  from  the  roay  colour 
of  true  port  wine.  This  I  underetand  to  be  perfectly  true  ;  and  as  Uie 
demand  for  very  high  colour,  as  I  have  said,  no  longer  exists,  the 
statement  made  to  mo  that  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  tbe  port  wine 
now  made  is  stained  with  elderberry,  and  that  wine  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  may  be  accepted  as  truthful.' 

Bnt  Mr.  Lytton,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation,  at 
Lisbon,  writing  at  the  same  date,  says  respectang  uiis  same 
elderberry  adulteration ; — 

'  All  port  wine  hitherto  exported  for  the  English  market  is  largely 
mixed  with  brandy,  and  is  composed  almost  guile  as  much  nf  elder- 
berries  at  of  grapes.  .  .  .  This  ia  the  composition  of  all  the  port 
wine  hitherto  drunk  in  England.  No  pure  wine,  no  wine  not  thus 
specially  adalterated  for  &e  English  taste,  was  allowed  by  the 
Government  committee  of  tasters  to  pass  the  bar  of  the  Douro  for 
export  to  England  before  the  year  1865.' 

Now  afl  no  connoisseur  in  port  who  prides  himself  on  laying 
down  his  wine  ten  year^  or  so  before  he  drinks  it  can  have 
younger  wine  than  this  in  hia  cellar,  this  statement  from  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  is  calculated  to  make  him 
unoomfortable.  We  are  inclined  to  think  ourselves  that  the 
Legation  has  made  an  over-statement,  for  if '  famous  old  port,' 
aay  of  Sandeman's  shipping  of  the  year  1834,is  only  half  elder- 
btrries,  what  a  price  is  paid  for  a  made  wine  that  no  one 
would  touch  at  home ;  and  what  a  farce  it  is  to  entomb  in 
cobwebs  magnnmB  of  this  liquor,  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
preciouB  beyond  price.  When  cellars  of  this  old  wine  are 
brought  to  the  hammer  and  fetch  190*.  a  dozen  we  cm 
Understand  that  it  pays  well  to  plant  hedges  of  elderheny 
trees  in  the  wine  districts.  Mr.  Crawford  tells  us  tfctt 
Portugal  exports  dried  elderberries  to  Spain  and  France'  in 
large  qaantitaes,  especially  to  the  former  conntry.  -  We  see  no 
reason  to  doiibt  it.     The  trick  of  adrftwation,  when  ifprafet 
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go  profitable,  is  very  easily  caught  by  other  nationB.  It  ie  at 
least  consolfttoiy  to  know  that  Portugal,  clearly  seeing  tbat 
lier  absurd  restrictions  on  the  export  of  wine,  originally  insti- 
tuted to  enhance  the  price,  like  the  old  coal  vend  in  England, 
are  niiuing  the  Oporto  trade,  has  at  last  thrown  the  trade 
entirely  open,  hoping  to  recover  by  free-trade  some  of  the 
advantages  she  once  enjoyed  in  the  English  market.  What> 
ever  treaty  our  Government  may  enter  into  with  that  of 
Portugal,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  port  wine 
will  never  i^ain  enjoy  any  advantage  over  the  vintages  of  other 
countries. 

Before  we  part  with  port  wine  we  must  have  one  word  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  absurd  price  demanded  for  this  wine 
at  hotels.  It  is  never  chained  in  the  bill  at  less  than  six 
shillings  a  bottle ;  and  what  the  nature  of  hotel  port  wine  is  we 
all  know.  A  writer  in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  tells  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 

'A  friend  of  mine  who  was  staying  for  some  time  in  Reading, 
where  the  Militia  were  exercising,  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  back- 
Jird  of  one  of  the  hotels,  where  lie  saw  an  old  crone  stirring  a  black 
tnixtare  in  a  huge  caldron,  which  looked  like  a  compound  of  black- 
ing, blackherries,  and  sloes,  plucked  from  the  neighbouring  hedges. 
"  WhtX  are  you  brewing  there,  my  good  woman  ?"  said  my  friend. 
The  old  witch,  stirring  np  the  compound  with  a  thick  stick,  replied 
ntively  enough,  "  Fort  wine  for  the  Berkshire  Militia."  ' 

The  truth  is  that  the  two  classes  of  traders  who  should  be 
moet  interested  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  wine,  hotel 
teepers  and  wine  merchants,  are  precisely  those  who  labour 
most  effectually  to  restrict  it  by  ridiculous  prices  and  impure 
wines.  We  know  of  cases  in  which  wine  costing  sixpence  a 
bottle  at  Bordeaux,  and  exported  from  thence  at  that  price,  has 
been  sold  for  six  shillings  in  an  English  country  inn  ! 

Sherry,  like  port,  as  at  present  drunk  in  England,  is  a 
Wghly  manufactured  article.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  now  advocates 
the  admission  of  this  highly  alcoholised  wine  at  the  low  rate  of 
^ty,  does  not  give  it  a  very  high  character  in  his  book.  For 
instance,  he  says : — 

'Oae  can  no  more  drink  in  Spain  the  sherry  usually  consumed  in 
£i^nd,  than  thej  can  in  Oporto  the  usnal  English  port  About 
six  gallonB  of  spirit  are  pot  into  a  butt  of  sherry  after  fermentation, 
ud  generally  about  four  gallons  more  previous  to  its  being  supplied. 
It  ii  almost  quite  pole  at  first.  The  very  dark-brown  is  made  at  St. 
Lncar  in  the  following  manner : — Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  must 
(nnJarmented  jnice)  are  pat  into  an  earthen  vessot,  and  beated  until 
not  more  than  a  fifth  part  remains,  when  it  looks  and  tastes  Kke 
ttMclst    This  is  tamed  into  a  cask  ooataintng  more  tnusl  which 
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causes  it  to  ferment,  nnd  tho  rcBult  ia  a  very  full  luscious  wine, 
which,  if  originally  good,  becomes  after  many  years  invaluable  far 
giving  eoftaesj,  richness,  and  colour  toothers.  Large  quantities  of 
this  product,  wlien  new,  are  used  to  colour  and  to  cover  the  hsreh 
thinness  of  poor  qualities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  U  called 
"  the  Doctor,"  and  many  a  butt  that  comes  to  England  to  be  sold  is 
"  Curious  old  Brown,"  at  on  immense  price,  has  to  thank  the  old 
boiled  mosto  stocks  for  its  character.' 

The  trutii  ia,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  AmoDtillado, 
Montilla,  and  Manzanilla  wines,  no  pure  sherry  comes  to  duB 
country.  These  wines,  as  a  rule,  are  imported  pretty  pure. 
What  gives  tlie  peculiar  flavour  to  Amontillado  is  a  mystery 
that  has  not  yet  been  solved.  We  have  been  told  by  more 
than  one  iviiie  merchant,  that  samples  of  ^vine  that  have  been 
left  uncorked  have  taken  on  an  Amontillado  flavour  in  the  ■ 
most  unaccountable  manner.  In  Sp^n  it  appears  to  be  & 
caprice — if  wc  may  use  so  unscientific  a  t«rm — one  cask  out  of 
a  hundred,  with  no  apparent  cause,  ripening  into  the  highly- 
valued  flavour.  In  the  Keport  on  the  wine  duties  in  1852, 
Dr.  J.  Gorman,  who  bad  been  long  resident  in  the  wine  dis- 
tricts of  Spain,  gave  some  very  valuable  evidence  touchiDg  the 
making  up  of  sherries  for  the  English  market.  He  boldly 
stated  that 'no  natural  sherry  came  to  this  country;'  and  on 
the  chairman  repeating  in  astonishment,  '  None  at  all  ?'  be 
replied : — 

'(5718)  Kone  whatever,  it  rarely  happens;  no  wine  house  will 
send  it  you ;  your  demand  is  for  nine  to  suit  an  artificial  tadte,  and 
you  send  out  your  orders,  that  is  the  wine  merchants  in  England; 
and  they  con6ne  their  exports  there  to  certain  marks,  numbers, 
classes,  and  qualities  of  wine,  and  the  article  you  get  is  a  mixed 
article.'  '  (o7I9)  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  we  get  none  of 
the  highest-priced  sherries  ?  No  natural  wine  ;  if  they  gave  you  the 
natural  produce  of  Xeres,  it  would  not  suit  you,  in  all  probability 
you  would  say  it  was  an  inferior  wine ;  therefore  your  taste  i: 
artificiaL' 

Again  on  being  asked — 
'  (5726)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  strength  of  the  genaiae 
wiue  and  the  strength  of  the  artificii^  wine  drunk  in  this  country? 
If  the  fermentation  be  carefully  conducted  you  will  have  alcohol  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
grapes  or  mosto.  ITie  innate  or  natural  alcohol  of  the  wine  rarely 
exceeds  15  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  natural  alcohol  which  ^ 
good  sherry  wines  contain  is  about  12  per  cent.  The  strength  of 
the  mixed  wine  will  depend  npon  the  quantity  of  the  brandy  wUeb 
the  exporter  may  deem  necessary  to  add  in  addition  to  its  innsU 
strengUt.'    '(5727)  Certain  adventitious  alcohol  is  put  in  to  pnfxt 
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it  for  tbe  market.  There  shoald  be  none  whatever ;  that  is  an 
tdultention.' 

Now  most  of  the  low-priced  sherry  that  comes  ioto  our  market 
is  fortified  up  to  42  per  cent  of  spirit,  or  25  per  cent,  more 
than  is  necessary  to  sustain  wine  that  has  been  thoroughly 
fermented.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  properly  fermented  wine 
will  neither  keep  nor  travel  The  same  pretence  of  not  keep- 
ing is  urged  in  favour  of  adulterating  otLer  wines  besides  those 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  par^;raph  524  of  the  Report  we  have 
been  quoting,  we  find  the  following  singular  corroboration  of 
Dr.  Qommn's  statement  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Lan- 
kester: — 

'Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  impression  in  the  trade  that 
there  is  someUiing  in  the  air  of  tho  Thames  fatal  to  tlie  quality  of 
the  wines  (Greek  and  Italian),  not  now  imported  into  our  port«  and 
irliicL  prevent  their  importation?  I  am  nware  it  is  so  stated  that 
the;  ire  not  suitable  for  the  use  of  thb  couutry,  but  ihoie  wines  toill 
go  round  the  world,  and  do  go  round  Cap*  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  get  coristtmed  in  Java  and  other  places,  but  Ikeg  do 
not  ilurid  coming  up  the  Thames,  it  is  said.' 

We  may  add,  after  this  decisive  evidence,  that  Greek  wines 
bave  at  length  found  their  way  up  the  river  very  well,  and  arc 
found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  afterwards.  The  Italian 
Government  are  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  with  their  own 
wines,  having  oraered  that  samples  of  all  vintages  shall  bo 
placed  on  board  Government  ships,  and  consigued  to  their 
consuls  abroad,  who  will  report  to  the  Home  authorities  the 
condition  in  which  they  arrive. 

But  to  return  to  the  system  of  fabifying  wines.  Why,  we 
uk,  should  adulteration  by  spirit  be  allowed  at  all?  Is  it 
leas  a  falsification  than  mixing  chicory  with  coffee,  a  fraud  wa 
Btrictly  prohibit  ?  If  the  evil  stopped  with  the  two  forms  of 
»ine  Englishmen  have  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  only  two 
worthy  of  their  notice  in  the  wide  world,  it  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  there  is  the  still  greater  evil  behind,  that  it  makes 
these  manufactured  wiues  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  all 
others.  If  they  are  not  '  hot,  sweet,  and  strong,'  like  these 
standards,  they  are  nothing.  There  is,  as  we  heard  a  Ken^sh 
bironet  say  the  other  day,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  *  nothing 
'  in  them.'  Vin  ordinaire  of  any  country  is  vulgarly  termed 
'  belly-aching  stufi*,'  sour  trash  that  will  not  suit  an  Englishman. 
Now,  as  Dr.  Dntitt  baa  very  truly  said,  in  his  Report  upon 
ehe&p  wines — 
'that  wuie,  like  all  drinks  u^ed  by  healthy-grown  men,  is  slightly 
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aour.  ...  A  certain  unoant  of  Boaraess  beiongs  to  all  winea,  ud 
we  have  it  naked  in  the  well-fermented  winea  of  France  and 
Germany  (claret,  bargnndy,  hock,  &c.).' 

Ttiis  question  of  acidity,  or  rather  we  ttould  call  it  this  sub- 
acid smackiis  not  in  the  least  understood  by  the  ordinary  Engliah 
wine  drinker ;  but  aJl  chemista  and  physiciana  know  well  Hiat 
sweetness  is  but  too  often  the  mask  which  is  artificially  put  on 
a  favourite  wine,  to  hide  its  natural  and  wholesome  acidity.* 
Dr.  Lankester  tells  us  in  his  lectures  on  food  that — 

'  Acidity  of  the  stomach  more  frequently  ariaes  from  the  decom- 
poaition  of  sagar  than  anything  else ;  and  wines  which  have  sugar 
enough  to  cover  their  acidity  have  been  taken  to  prevent  this  state 
of  stomach,  whilst  acid  wines  which  contain  no  sugar  have  been 
avoided.  Neither  tartaric,  acetic,  nor  any  other  acid  has  a  tendencj 
to  favour  the  development  of  more  acid  in  the  system.  .  ,  .  Sugar 
hides  the  flavour  of  acids  ;  bo  that  a  sweet  wine  may  really  contua 
much  more  acid  than  an  acid  wine.  It  is  well  known  that 
gout  comes  on  our  port-wine  drinkers.  Port  wine  contains  more 
sugar  than  any  of  the  wines  ordinarily  drunk  in  England.  Sugar 
alone  will  not  produce  this  disease,  but  sugar  with  alcohol,  as  in 
ports  and  sherries,  will  produce  it.  Sugar  is  found  in  the  same  state 
in  beer.  Giont  is  found  amongst  port,  sherry,  and  beer  drinkers, 
whilst;  it  is  almost  unknown  amongst  spirit,  claret,  and  hock 
drinkers.* 

But  this  natural  sub-acid  taste  our  wine  merchants  will  not 
permit  us  to  acquire.  The  mixings  that  take  place  in  the 
docks  and  in  wine-merchants'  cellars  are  bo  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  trade  think  nothing  of  it,  but  if  their  own  bakers 
or  grocers  were  discovered  adulterating  in  the  same  way,  they 
would  call  them  by  very  hard  names  indeed.  Mr.  Cyras 
Bedding,  who  has  written  a  very  good  book  upon  wine,  gives 
us  an  msigfat  into  the  way  very  conomon  ports  are  made, 
which  places  in  the  shade  tlie  stories  told  by  the  late  Rwcsi 
Forrester,  and  which  Mr.  Consul  Crawford  endeavours  to 
explain  away.  Here  is  a  receipt  out  of  the  '  VictuaUera' 
Guide,'  which  we  quote  from  his  evidence  before  tlie  Wine 
Duties  Committee : — 

'  Forty-five  gallons  of  cyder,  6  of  brandy,  8  of  port  wine,  2  gallons 
of  stoe  stewed  in  10  gallons  of  the  liquor  pressed  off*.  If  the  colonr 
is  not  good,  tincture  of  red  sanders  or  cndbear  is  directed  to  be 

*  In  Butvnndy  a  mischievous  practice  has  gained  ^ronnd  of  Uie 
years  of  adding  sugar  to  the  wine  ;  the  consequence  is  that  wines 
thus  prepared  are  less  likely  to  stand  and  less  wholesome  t^an  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux.  But  pure  Burgundies  are  not  inferior  to  any 
wines  in  Europe  and  will  support  a  long  sea  voyage. 
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■dded.  This  may  be  bottled  ia  a.  few  days.  That  sells  as  port  in 
this  couatr;  ?  It  sells  as  port.  Has  it  anything  of  the  flavour  or 
ippeantDCe  of  port  ?  I  imagine  not.  It  is  done  at  the  email  public- 
houses?    Many  publicans  do  it,  I  imagine.' 

But  it  Ib  not  only  the  small  publicans  who  piay  these  tricks. 
All  the  refuse  wine,  red  or  white,  old  samples,  heeltaps  of 
bottles,  half-tasted  glasses,  are  thrown  down  and  passed  away 
uto  the  coUectiiig-rarrel— just  as  the  cook  throws  any  kind  of 
meat  and  soap  liquor  into  his  stock  pot — and  with  the  addition 
of  a  Uttle  spirit  and  colouring  matter  it  comes  out  very  good 
«ghteen  shilling  port.  Mr.  Shaw  has  shown  ua  bow  '  curious 
old  brown  sherry  '  ia  made  already  by  the  aid  of '  the  doctor.' 
Can  any  one  bebeve  tJiat  the  veritable  properties  of  wine  will 
exist  or  outlive  such  treatment  as  this?  As  well  may  the 
picture-dealer  overwhelm  tlie  delicate  and  tender  balf-tones  of 
■  sketch  by  Copley  Fielding  by  smearing  and  daubing  it  over 
with  brown  varnish,  as  we  may  permit. the  wine  merchant  to 
obUterate  the  delicate  vinous  properties  that  dwell  in  all  pure 
vines  of  even  tolerable  quality  by  the  admixture  of  such  decoc- 
tione.  It  is,  we  think,  very  questionable  whether  wines  of 
different  vintages,  but  of  tbe  same  country,  should  be  mixed  at 
all  as  is  now  universally  done  in  bond  for  home  consumption. 
Chemically  they  cannot  perfectly  agree,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them  more  alcohol  is  poured  in  to  play  the 
constable.  But  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the 
atrocity  of  pouring  all  kinds  of  wine,  white  and  red,  of  all 
countries  and  all  i^es,  sweet  and  sour  and  bitter,  into  vats  as 
is  now  done  in  tbe  docks,  adding  spirit  to  them  to  keep  them 
&Dm  perishing,  as  they  do  with  preparations  in  our  museums, 
and  tnen  exporting  them  to  other  countries.  But  do  they 
•Iways  go  to  oUier  coimtriee  ?  The  evidence  of  the  authorities 
of  ihe  Customs  at  tbe  Docks  tell  a  very  different  tale.  Mr. 
Cole,  Comptroller  of  tbe  Customs  in  the  London  Docks,  among 
numerous  other  examples  of  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  wines 
vatted  in  these  docks,  gives  us  the  following,  dated  October 
1 6th,  1850  :— 

'Spanish  wine,  1,S29  giJlons ;  of  Fayal  wine,  644  gallons)  of 
PreKb  wines,  4,492  gallons;  of  Cape  wines,  689  gallons ;  of  For- 
tof^  wine  only  1 17  gallons,  with  154  gallons  of  brandy,  tbe  resnlt 
obtained  being  1,525  gallons,  minus  8  gallons  loss;  and  tbe  grand 
tesalt  is  7,^3  gailons  of  port  wine  thus  manufactured.' 
AU  of  this  was  exported.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  this 
ease  in  port-wine  casks,  but  in  other  cases  it  was  notoriously 
90;  the  wine,  if  by  courtesy  we  may  so  call  it,  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  ship  merely  touching  at  the  port 
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and  retumim;  in  a  few  d^s  with  her  cargo  &b  port  wine.  Iq 
many  cases  ^brications  of  this  kind  come  here  from  Cette,  but 
l»r  this  ingenious  process,  by  a  boomerang  sort  of  movement, 
the  fictitious  port  comes  back  to  our  own  land  as  the  genuine 
production  oi  Oporto  I  The  same  process  is  still  going  on,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  lighter 
French  and  other  wines  conttumed  in  such  concoctions,  the 
temptation  to  such  frauds  is  greatly  enhanced,  an  increased 
profit  thereby  accruing  to  these  audadous  speculators  in  mixed 
wines. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  fraud  that  is  perpetrated  by 
passing  such  stuff  off  for  port  wine,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
Che  assertion  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  these  mixings,  that 
they  are  quite  as  harmless  as  the  blendings  of  the  gtocer 
when  he  mixes  Mocha  coffee  with  Jamaica  coffee,  or  a  cerbun 
portion  of  green  with  black  tea,  or  of  the  publican  when  he 
draws  you  a  pint  of  half-and-half;  but  there  is  this  essential 
difference  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  two  articles  so  mixed 
In  the  case  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  beer  and  ale,  there  is  no  time  for 
the  fermentative  principle  to  take  place  in  such  infusions  to 
disturb  their  character  ere  they  are  consumed.  Once  give  the 
wine  merchant  the  power  of  making  up  his  wines  to  suit  his 
own  pocket,  instead  of  the  tastes  of  the  public — and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  public  will  give  him  full  play  to  do  what  he  luces. 
Confound  the  pure  wine  taste  with  various  additions,  and  the 
problem  is  reduced  to  the  ai>surdity  exposed  in  the  following 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  '  Times '  of  the  yew 
before  last ; — 

'  Partner  wanted. — A  practical  distiller,  having  been  experiment' 
ing  for  the  last  seventeen  yearB,  can  now  produce  a  fair  port  and 
sherry,  by  fermentation,  without  a  drop  of  the  grape  juice,  and 
wishes  a  party  with  from  2.000/.  to  3,000/.,  to  establish  a  houae  in 
Hamburgh  for  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Has  already  a  good 
connexion  in  bugiuesa.     Apply  to .' 

Ko  doubt  much  of  the  '  Hamhro'  sherry '  which  was  intro- 
duced here  a  few  years  ago  was  of  this  character.  We  txt 
glad  to  learn  that  this  made-up  wine  is  no  longer  largely  sold 
as  such,  some  parcels  of  this  so-called  wine  having  been  stopped 
by  the  Customs  by  the  charges  laid  upon  them  as  mixed  spirits. 
We  have  thus  one  vile  adulteration  the  less  openly  circulatiDg 
amongst  us ;  but  a  considerable  portion  comes  in,  and  is  sold 
to  a  few  houses,  who  mix  it  with  the  cheap  sherries  sold  at  the 
grocers,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  very  large  proportion.  Elbe 
sherry — the  clever  fellows  who  introduced  it  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  Arctic  Circle  pine-apples — has  also  disappeared 
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from  the  scene.  But  why  should  we  pemiit  ourselves  to  tie 
ruled  by  a  name  P  It  is  well  known  tliat  all  the  cheap  ports 
are  made  up  of  other  wines  in  wine-merchants'  cellars.  Spanish 
red,  Benicarlos,  Koussillon,  &c.,  are  all  good  winee  of  their  kind, 
but  they  can  only  get  into  circulation  under  the  one  name  we 
are  familiar  with — that  is,  at  least,  among  the  class  who  take 
anything  for  wine  upon  trust,  and  nothing  by  knowledge. 

The  fact  is  that  Uie  ^tiated  taste  for  artificial  wines  keeps 
the  natural  wines  out  of  the  English  market.  Dr.  GormftQ 
stated  with  truth  to  the  Committee  of  1852, '  If  your  taste  was 
'  directed  to  natural  wines,  Spain  alone  could  supply  this  coun- 
'  try  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  butts  of  beautiful  choice 
'  wines  which  are  not  known  in  the  market.'  (5721.)  Within 
the  latitudes  35°  and  47"  the  whole  of  Europe  is  capable  of 
producing  fine  wine.  Portugal  grows  a  hundred  wioea  that 
«e  do  not  know  even  the  nunes  of.  Some  of  these,  Mr. 
OUvarez  tells  us,  are  to  be  sold  for  &d.  a  dozen  bottles.  Here 
are  some  of  the  wines,  Arinto,  Tozal,  Thomar,  Colares, 
Lavntdio,  Temo,  Carcavellos,  &c.,  all  pure  well-fermented 
vines  requiring  no  spirits  to  keep  them.  The  wines  of  Hun- 
gary have  established  a  footing  amongst  us.  '  Carlovitz '  and 
'  Erlaaer  *  are  familiar  names  in  our  mouths.  Ofner  is  a  capital 
nne,  and  Tokay  is  no  longer  the  rarity  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  wines  of  Italy  are  unknown  abroad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sicilian  Marsala  and  Zucco,  manufactured  by 
Buglish  houses  and  on  the  Due  d'Atunale's  estate  near  Palermo; 
but  the  Italian  vint^es  and  the  art  of  making  wine  there  hav6 
heen  so  much  neglected,  that  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  is  unexplored. 

Greek  wines,  the  latest  of  the  strangers  we  have  welcomed 
from  abroad,  possess  great  natural  strength — the  highest  of 
any  pure  wine — together  with  very  delicate  flavour.  Dr.  Dniitt 
luB  done  lawAx  by  his  excellent  work  on  cheap  wines  to  bring 
these  capital  vintages  into  notice,  but  it  is  to  Miss  Bremer  that* 
the  public  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  account  of  them  in 
nwdem  times.  In  her  pleasantly  written  volume,  *  Greek  and 
'  the  Greeks,'  speaking  of  the  wines  of  these  islands,  she 
Bays: — 

"The  wines  «f  Santorin  will  keep  good  year  after  year.  They 
■re  Bent  to  Turkey  and  Russia ;  Odessa  in  the  Block  Sea  is  one  of 
iheirchK.' markets.  I  have  visited  a  great  wine  cellar  excavated 
*itrtin  the  monntain,  and  have  there  tasted  sixteen  or  eighteen 
different  sorts  of  wine,  all  prepared  from  the  wines  of  Santorin. 
I  «*a  mut  pleased  with  the  wine  of  Bacchus— very  like  that  oi 
NaxiM — with  the  taste  of  nectar,  and  the  colour  of  pure  gold  ;  so  also 
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Ae  wine  of  night  (St  Elie),  which  ia  colourleas ;  and  hu  obtnned 
that  name  from  the  fftcC  of  the  vintage  taking  place  during  the  night, 
and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden  nnder  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  sod 
not  exposed  to  the  inflaence  of  the  son,  by  which  means  the  wine  it 
not  coloured  by  it.' 

1^8  St.  Elie,  a  white  wine,  possesses  very  fine  qualities, 
finer  than  anything  but  the  purest  Amontillado  sherry,  at  s 
price  within  tbe  reach  of  alL  The  red  Kefieeia,  again,  is  very 
Bke  a  fine  bui^ndy,  but  with  more  body.  The  red  and 
whit«  Hymettue  are  charming  wines,  much  stouter,  and  yet 
more  delicate  than  the  light  French  wines  at  the  same  price. 
The  Btoutnees  of  these  wines  is  very  likely  to  recommend  them 
to  Englishmen's  palates,  but  it  is  the  stoutness  of  real  vinosity, 
the  wme  flavour  being  covered  by  no  adventitiouB  spirit,  Thera, 
fbr  instance,  is  very  like  Madeira.  The  wines  are  grown  m 
the  volcanic  soil  of  the  island  of  Santorin,  the  b^  of  all 
whIb  for  good  wine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  really 
fine  wines  cannot  be  grown  upon  land  that  will  grow  con. 
Sandy,  slaty,  hill-sides,  shales,  the  debris  of  the  omer  rockt, 
die  sites  of  extinct  volcanos,  &c,  afford  the  best  soil  for  vine- 
yards, whilst  the  fat  loam  which  most  abundantly  prodncea 
wheat  will  not  grow  a  delicate  wine.  It  would  seem  as  dioagh 
Proridence,  in  arranging  for  the  great  staple  articles  of  suste- 
nance  by  wbitji  man  lives  and  rejoices,  has  so  ordered  things 
that  they  never  shall  encroach  upon  each  other's  domains. 

,It  has  been  denied  that  wine  will  ever  come  into  oonsuinp- 
tkm  among  us  as  it  does  upon  the  Continent.  That  it  will 
ever  displace  beer  among  the  working  classes,  we  freely  grant ; 
hot  above  that  class  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
reo^ng  in  our  great  towns  who  cannot  habitually  drink  beer, 
and  who  would  prefer  good  wholesome  wine  at  a  cheap  rote. 
Moreover,  many  of  those  who  now  drink  wine  take  it  as  a  caa- 
mon  luxury  after  dinner.  There  are  very  few  who  drink  it  «s 
a  bevert^e.  Possibly  the  large  number  of  Englishmen  of  all 
classes  who  will  visit  Paris  tins  year  will  find  the  bottle  of 
ont  ordinaire  fianking  their  dinner-plate,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  every  restaurant,  and  some  will  not  dismiss  it  on  their  return 
home.  That  it  is  by  degrees  creeping  into  our  dining-housea 
IB  certain,  and  within  these  last  few  years  London  has  seen  a 
sight  it  has  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Restoration — 
dbtret  and  burgundy  drawn  direct  from  the  barrel  at  the  wine- 
shops, as  much  as  four  pipes  a  week  being  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  one  house  in  the  Strand.  As  long  back  as  1852, 
before  the  admittance  of  the  light  wines  at  the  one  shilling 
duty,  Mr.  Short's  bar  in  that  street  was  daily  thronged  by 
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caatomerB  for  all  kinds  of  wines ;  but  from  that  time  the  ooa- 
nimption  has  increased  amazingly.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Wine  Committee  in  that  year,  being  asked  if  he  thought  wine 
would  replace  beer,  he  made  the  Allowing  remarkable  state- 
ment : — 

'Even  as  it  now  is,  if  yon  were  to  see  my  bar,  and  see  the  people 
come  in  and  drink  wine ;  they  take  a  glass  of  wine,  bricklayer^ 
Uboarers,  coal-heavers,  journeymen  carpeatera,  and  men  of  all 
grades,  come  in  and  take  their  four-penny  glass  of  wine  and  go  out 
tod  say,  "  Mr.  Short,  what  a  beautiful  glass  of  wine  that  is,"  and 
they  go  ont  sober.  You  never  see  anybody  drunk  in  my  house ;  we 
have  1,000  people  a-day  in  it,  and  not  a  drunken  man  among  them.* 

There  is  a  still  larger  establishment  for  tfae  sale  of  light 
wines  at  the  Shades,  Londoo  Bridge,  and  they  are  now  indeed 
scattered  throughout  the  metropolis.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  injcreased  sale  of  wine  will  be  the  greatest  bhiw  to  dram- 
drinking  that  has  ever  been  ^ven,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  maj 
consider  that  the  treaty  with  France  has  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  apostles  of  temperance.  Since  the  .evidence 
was  given  oefore  the  Committee  of  1852  many  of  the  most 
re^ctable  grocers  in  London  have  turned  vintners.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  new  tariff  the  wine  trade  w^s  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  bouses,  and  wine  was  considered  a  matter  for 
taring  down  in  large  quantities;  the  wine  merchants  of  the  old 
sdH»T  were  not  even  retailers.  A  man  fagged  with  hard  work 
would  not  have  dared  to  go  into  one  of  these  grand  establish- 
ments, as  he  may  now  into  the  grocer's  shop  next  door,  and  get 
a  bottle  of  cheap  light  wine  to  take  home  for  his  dinner ;  it  is  true 
he  gets  sad  trash  as  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  ouj:  '  old 
'crusted  port  at  \».  9d.'  or  real  Xeres  sherry  at  the  same  price, 
bat  claret  and  burgundy  he  may  obtain  far  cheaper,  and  we 
see  that  Gauphine,  a  strong  red  wine  of  the  Il^rault,  is  now 
sold  at  9«.  a  dozen.  These  he  may  indulge  in  with  safety, 
but  we  would  recommend  him  to  receive  with  caution  so- 
called  festival  wines,  champagne  above  all  things,  from  such 
quarters.  It  should  be  remembered  that  any  wine  may  be 
made  sparkling  by  the  aid  of  a  little  liquid  barley  sugar, 
which  seta  up  a  fermentation  in  it  and  fills  it  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  being  the  case,  common  coarse  wine  much  more 
potent  than  any  that  comes  from  the  champ^ne  district  is 
so  treated,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  drinker,  be- 
lieving that  he  may  indulge  in  it  liberally,  finds  that  he 
speedily  becomes  less  steady  and  collected  than  he  would  wish 
to  be.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  better  class 
dumtpagnes  are  adulterated  with  brandy  to  suit  the  English 
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market;  and  a  t&le  comes  acrosB  the  Atlantic  to  the  effect  that 
our  American  cousins  are  using  refined  petroleum  for  a  similar 
pun>ose  !  In  Hamburgh,  in  one  of  tlie  public  gardens  known 
aa  Schmidts  Tivoli,  an  enterprising  public  purveyor  has  erected 
a  magnificent  sypbon  fountain  from  wbich  fiows  champag;De  at 
twopence  per  gli^  I  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  wine  that  goes  forth  with  diowy  labels 
and  with  well-known  names  ever  comes  irom  the  champagne 
district  at  all.  Knowing  aa  we  do  that  the  vineyaras  of 
Bpemay,  Flejir  de  Sillery,  &c.,  are  limited  in  acreage,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  astounding  number  of  wines  so  labelled 
in  the  shop  windows.  It  would  require  a  province  to  grow 
anything  hke  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  every  day  in  the 
grocers'  windows  alone.  An  official  investigation  has  esta> 
blished  that  France  exports  to  England  4,000,000  bottles,  to 
India  5,000,000,  keeps  at  home  2,500,000,  sends  to  Germany 
2,500,000,  to  Russia  and  the  Korth  2,000,000,  and  to  Belgium 
500,000  hottles,  with  some  smaller  quantitdes  to  other  conn- 
tries.  The  Americans  assert  that  they  drink  7,000,000  bottles 
more  than  is  mentioned  in  this  allowance,  and  knowing  as  we 
do  that  champagne  is  the  favourite  Hussian  wine,  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  they  are  satisfied  with  four  times  as 
much  as  Belgium : — 

'  Surely  there  mnet  be  something  very  cliarming  in  this  popjHng' 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  New  York  Journal),  'which  is  ao  small  aa 
affair  when  made  at  the  month  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle,  and  is  so 
astonishingly  musical  above  the  names  of  Bar  le  Due  and  Epernsj, 
that  people  should  go  on  from  year  to  year  smacking  their  lips  with 
satisfaction  over  every  species  of  imitative  raiztare,  generally  re- 
penting with  equal  regularity  in  the  horrors  of  a  sour  stomach  and  ■ 
racking  heacJBcbe  on  the  ensuing  day.' 

We  are  afnud  that  in  the  old  country  we  get  the  headache  and 
the  sour  stomach  from  imitative  mixtures  altogether  wanting 
the  magic  pop  that  beguiles  Brother  Jonathan :  we  fear,  father 
and  son,  in  the  matters  of  wine  are  equally  imposed  upon. 

But  it  is  not  with  these  fancy  wines  that  we  have  t«  deal  with 
in  considering  the  ordinary  qualities  that  may  be  drunk  vitfi 
the  dinner,  ^er  the  manner  of  the  French,  and  indeed  most 
contiaental  nations.  Even  the  prices  we  have  quoted  are  exor- 
bitant— Chancellor's  claret  included — compared  with  what  good 
wine  can  be  purchased  for  abroad,  and  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  ought  to  get  wine  as  cheaply  here  as  in  any  place  in 
the  world.  Our  insular  position  enables  us  to  have  the  wine 
conveyed  very  cheaply  to  all  our  ports.  We  are  told.  Indeed, 
that  many  of  the  stout  wines  of  the  south-east  of  France  can  be 
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brought  cheaper  from  Marseilles  by  aea  to  English  ports  tbaa 
they  can  be  conveyed  to  Paris.  France  alone  produces 
17,000,000  bogheads  of  wine  per  annum.  The  natural  wines  of 
Spain  could  yield  us  100,000  pipes,  Portugal  the  same  amount, 
full-bodied  vintages  whic^  could  be  put  upon  the  table  at  oae 
shilling  per  bottle,  after  yielding  to  the  wine  merchant  forty  per 
cent  profit.  Hungary  could  spare  us  600,000  gallons  annually. 
Sicily,  the  land  of  wine,  could  yield  us  any  amount  of  red  wine. 
Much  indeed  of  what  goes  to  make  port  could  come  in  mUch 
cheaper  than  the  lowest-priced  clarets  France  has  yet  sent  us. 
With  these  vintages  at  our  sea-doors  wine  shoiild  be  sold  as 
cheaply  as  bottled  beer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  course 
of  time  it  will  be.  Of  course  we  do  not  refer  to  any  of  those 
wines  that  are  treated  as  articles  of  luxury,  and  which  will 
command  high  prices  at  all  times.  Old  port  will  always  be 
dear  for  the  reason  that  it  must  remain  in  bottle  for  years 
before  the  adventitious  spirit  it  contains  has  amalgamated  with 
the  wine  and  sobered  down,  enabling  it  to  develope  its  fine 
ether  which  gives  bouquet.. 

M.  Pasteur  (whose  researches  on  Spontaneous  Generation 
were  discussed  in  our  last  Number),  at  the  instigation  of  the 
£mperor  Napoleon,  has  investigated  the  value  of  heating  wines 
xa  water  baths,  and  he  finds  that  it  gives  them  all  the  qualities 
derived  from  i^e — in  fact  it  ripens  them,  gives  them  age,  and 
destroys  those  germs  of  parasitic  vegetation  which  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  tne  finer  qualities  of  Ught  winee,  and  prevents 
thdr  travelling.  The  heating  of  wine  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  boil  the  wine  in  Italy 
ind  Greece,  but  no  one  has  investigated  the  question  scientifi- 
cally until  the  French  savant  undertook  the  inquiry.  He  says 
there  is  a  peculiar  parasitic  growth  which  attacks  all  wines  of 
W  alcoholic  strength.  After  much  experimenting  he  found 
that  by  heating  wine  in  bottle  to  130°  Fahrenheit  tiiese  germs 
were  destroyed  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  were  not  liable  to  be 
afiected  again.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bottles  half  filled 
And  covered  with  the  parasitic  mould  so  heated  were  rendered 
Bound  and  good.  In  short,  he  affirms  that  he  has  cured  the  ten- 
dency to  grow  sick  and  turn  sour  of  the  light  wines  of  France, 
and  that  wine  so  treated  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  without 
taking  any  damage.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  test  his  ex- 
periments gave  a  decision  highly  in  favour  of  his  process.  If  time 
should  bacK  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  consumption  of  the  light  wines  of  France  in 
tlus  country  would  be  obviated— it  wiB  be  as  easy  to  leave  a 
bottle  half  filled  without  fear  of  its  becoming  sour,  as  it  now  ia 
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with  the  far  stouter  wines.  If  M.  Pasteur  is  right,  Madeira 
need  no  longer  go  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  at  an  enonnoiu 
expense- — it  will  double  the  Cape  in  an  hour  or  eo,  by  the 
ingenious  process  of  the  Frenchman.  Wine  in  cask  can  bt 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  may  be  drawn  afterwards 
leisurely,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  having  no  further 
action  upon  it.  iS  this  is  all  true.  Oporto  wine — we  do  not 
mean  port — can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  all  excuse 
removed  for  the  heavy  doses  of  alcohol  it  now  receives.  More- 
over, it  will  acquire  the  mellowness  and  ripeness  of  years  at 
once.  We  should  not  be  eurprised  to  find,  however,  if  art 
ehonld  be  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  that  mellowed  port 
would  cease  altogether  to  attract  the  attention  of  connoisseurs. 
There  are  some  people  who  like  a  thing  irrespective  of  iu  real 
value,  for  the  reason  that  few  others  can  afford  to  have  it; 
they  wiU  even  deUght  in  defecta  if  they  are  in  any  way  allied  to 
rarity  &aA  great  age.  There  is  a  period,  an  antique  period,  at 
which  old  port  acquires  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  '  pig- 
*  dung  Btink,'  which  is  prized  by  old  gentlemen  who  keep  ora 
cellars  lar  above  the  most  fragrant  bouquet  any  pure  wine 
ever  possessed.  We  may  here  remark  by  the  way,  that 
bouquet,  whenever  it  is  met  with  in  young  wine,  is  an 
adventitious  addition.  There  are  certain  essences  sold  to 
perfume  new  wine  and  give  it  the  aroma  of  age.  All  the 
etherous  qualities  which  the  wine-taster  feels  for  so  delicately 
with  his  nose,  are  given  off  by  age.  Young  wine,  with  die 
exception  of  Muscat,  possesses  no  trace  of  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  made,  these  fine  odoun 
are  wholly  dissipated  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  only 
rei4)pear  after  tiie  wine  has  been  many  years  in  bottie.  If  it 
were  othenrise,  we  fear  they  would  be  anything  but  pleasant 
The  process  of  pressing  the  grape  with  the  naked  feet — one  of 
those  remnants  of  barbarism  which  the  wine-makers  still  defend 
and  maintain — would  certainly  not  impart  to  it  any  aroma  that 
would  be  pleasant,  especially  to  Cape  wine,  where  the  blacks 
do  the  worit. 

'  I  was  at  dinaer  one  day,'  says  Dr.  Druitt,  '  sitting  next  to  the 

late  Archdeacon ,  from  the  Cape.    I  asked  him  the  reaaoa  of 

the  earthy  taste  in  the  Cape  wine.  He  said,  "  My  dear  Sir,  if  yoa 
ever  were  at  the  Cape,  and  were  to  see  the  black  fellows  in  the 
vineyard  in  the  vintage  time  and  how  they  make  the  wine,  you 
would  think  earthy  a  very  mild  term  indeed  to  apply  to  it."' 

Aa  regards  wine  generally,  we  may  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Mr.  Prestwicb,  one  of  the  jury,  who,  speaking  of  some  Hambro 
•herry  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  said  that  it  *  showed  a 
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'  marked  improvement  in  the  applied  chemifitrj.'  Yet  Hyi  more 
we  hear  of  the  doings  in  vineyarda,  as  well  as  celtare,  tiie  more 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  many  wines 
for  being  pore.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  even  in  Portngal 
and  Spain,  only  one  year  out  of  every  four  is  favourable  to  a 
good  vintage.  In  cold  seasons  the  grapes  will  not  ripen,  oon- 
Beqnentty  there  is  too  much  acid  in  the  must,  and  too  little 
sugar.  Nevertheless,  we  never  hear  of  no  wine  being  made 
OS  that  account : — 

'  la  a  good  season  '  (says  Mr.  .T.  J.  Griffin  in  his  work  on  '  The 
'  Chemical  Testing  of  Wine  and  Spirits '), '  the  grape  juice  possesses 
aboDt  20  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  from  350  to  600  grains  of  acid  in 
the  gallon.  The  scientific  correction  of  the  sour  must  of  bad  seasons 
coneista  in  LQcreasing  the  sugar  and  diminishing  the  acid  till  both 
agree  with  the  proportions  contained  in  the  must  of  good  seasoDL 
^nw  acidity  is  reduced  by  water  to  the  proper  amount  in  the  gallon, 
and  sugar  enough  is  added  to  produce  alcohol  sufficient  to  cover  the 
acid.     The  addition  of  water  does  not  enfeeble  the  bouquet !' 

According  to  this  statement,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  certain 
seasons  we  do  not  get  even  the  constituents  of  natural  wine 
fitHn  the  vineyard.  This  should  certainly  teach  us  not  to 
d^>end  upon  our  supply  of  wine  from  any  particular  country. 
A  bad  season  in  one  wine-produdng  nation,  may  be  a  veiy 
g)od  season  in  another ;  the  weather  is  never  the  same  all  ovw 
Europe.  If  our  wine  tastes  were  a  little  more  catholic,  this 
knowledge  would  lead  us  to  buy  only  in  the  good  market,  leav- 
ing the  *  adepts  in  applied  chemistry '  to  their  own  de^'ices.  But 
there  is  even  a  cleverer  trick  than  tliat  of  making  good  wine  out 
of  sour  grapes ;  and  that  is  the  process  of  making  wine  without 
grape  juice  at  all.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  Hambro'  ad- 
Tstdsement,  but  to  a  process  that  is  carried  on  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Chameray,  in  Burgundy,  according  to  the  discovery 
of  M.  Petiot,  a  wine  grower.     It  is  certainly  ingenious.     We 

five  the  method  of  manipulating  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Grif- 
Ihs:— 

'The  grapes  passed  between  wooden  rollers  (we  are  glad  to 
escape  the  foot-treading  process),  and  freed  from  the  stalks,  are 
pressed  into  an  upright  vat,  which  has  a  false  bottom.  The  must 
is  now  allowed  to  flow  out  while  very  little  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  mass.  The  must  so  collected  is  treated  in  the  manner  described 
above.  To  the  grapes  left  in  the  vat  cold  water  is  added  to  the 
»olnine  of  the  must  previously  drawn  away.  The  grapes  are  covered 
•od  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water  for  two  days,  being  frequently 
stirred.  The  water  diesolvea  various  soluble  materials  iu  the  mark 
w  grape  skins,  including  the  substance  which  gives  to  the  wines 
Itwir  special  taste  and  odour,  and  which  it  appears  adhere  stmngly 
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to  the  grape  mark.  At  the  end  of  two  Akjs  the  liqaor  is  withdrawn 
and  tested  for  sugar  and  acid.  It  usnallj  contains  bat  2  or  3  p«r 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  must  have  17  or  18  per  cent  added ;  usaatlj  alto 
it  is  deficient  in  acid,  and  must  have  as  much  tartaric  acid  dissolved 
in  it  as  testing  shows  to  be  needfuL    It  is  then  set  to  ferment.* 

Bat  even  a  third  wine  is  made  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
gr«>e  skins,  the  only  difference  being  that  much  more  sugar 
and  acid  has  to  be  added.  Like  the  Irishman's  knife,  that  had 
a  new  handle  and  a  new  blade,  so  little  of  the  original  grape 
juice  can  have  been  left  that  we  do  not  see  why  the  process 
should  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  the  tannin  of  the  grape 
being  chemically  added,  and  the  bouquet  which  the  '  addition 
'  of  water  does  not  enfeeble,'  given  by  means  we  have  before 
alluded  to.  We  sincerely  trust  M.  Petiot  will  send  none  of 
his  burgundy  to  England ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  may 
never  have  tlie  ill-luck  to  drink  it.  Ordinary  burgundy — find 
there  is  plenty  of  it — is  very  capital  wine,  cheaply  produced; 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  such 
questaonable  processes  as  this  clever  proprietor  indulges  in, 
poBsihly  in  consequence  of  some  infirmity  in  his  vineyard. 
Very  possibly  he  has  taken  a  hint  from  the  proceedings  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  at  Cette,  where  adulterations  have  become 
the  daily  habit  of  the  town,  and  where  the  '  applied  chemistry' 
is  treated  upon  a  manufacturing  scale.  Poor  Angus  Reach, 
in  hia  *  Claret  and  Olives,'  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  wicked- 
ness going  on  in  this  Mediterranean  port,  that  should  make  us 
beware  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  wine  that  hails  from  it— 
that  is,  if  we  know  it : — 

'  "  /ct,"  will  a  Cette  industrial  write  with  the  greatest  coolness 
over  his  Forte  Coch^re, — "Id  on/abrique  dtt  ems."  All  the  vices 
in  the  world,  indeed,  are  made  in  Cette,  You  have  only  to  gire 
an  order  for  Jobanniaberg  or  Tokay — nay,  for  all  I  know,  for  lli« 
Falernian  of  the  Romans  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods — and  the  Cette 
manufacturers  will  promptly  supply  you.  They  are  great  chemiat^ 
these  gentlemen,  and  have  brought  the  noble  art  of  adulteration  to  > 
perfection  which  would  make  our  own  mere  logwood  and  sloe-juice 
practitioners  pale  and  wan  with  envy.  But  the  ^reat  tiade  of  tho 
place  is  not  so  much  adulterating  as  concocting  wine.  Cette  is  well 
sitnated  for  this  notable  manufacture.  The  wines  of  southern  Sp^in 
are  brought  by  coasters  from  Barceloua  and  Valencia ;  the  inferior 
Bordeaux  growths  come  pouring  from  the  Garonne  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi ;  the  hot  and  fiery  Rhone  wines  are  floated  along  the  chaiu  of 
^tangs  and  canals  from  Beaucaire.  With  all  these  raw  materialsi 
and  of  course  a  chemical  laboratory  to  boot,  it  would  be  hard  if  tbo 
clever  folks  of  Cette  could  not  turn  out  a  very  good  imitation  of  any 
wine  in  demand.  They  will  doctor  you  up  bad  Bordeaux  wilti 
Molet  powders  and  rough  cider,  colour  it  with  cochineal  and  tum- 
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wie,  vid  outswear  creAtion  that  it  is  precious  Chiteaa  Msrganx, 
linUge  of  '2o.  Champagne,  of  course,  ther  make  hj  hogsheads. 
Do  jou  wi^  sweet  liqueur  wines  from  Italj  and  the  Levant?  The 
Cette  people  will  mingle  old  Bhone  wines  with  boiled  sweet  wines 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Luuel,  and  charge  you  any  price  per 
bottle.  Do  you  wish  to  make  Dew  claret  old?  A  Cette  manufacturer 
will  place  it  in  hia  oven,  and  after  twenty-four  hours'  regulated 
application  of  heat,  return  it  to  you  nine  years  in  bottle.  Fort, 
sherry,  and  Madeira,  of  course,  are  fabricated  in  abundance  with 
tny  sort  of  bad  cheap  wine  and  brandy  for  a  stock,  and  with  half 
the  concoctions  in  a  druggist's  shop  for  seasoning.  Cette,  in  fact,  is 
the  very  capital  and  emporium  of  the  tricks  and  rascalities  of  the 
wine  trade,  and  it  supplies  almost  all  the  Brazils,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  northern  European  nations,  with  their  after-dinner 
drinks.  To  the  grateful  Yankees  it  sends  out  thousands  of  tuns  of 
Ay  and  Moet,  besides  no  end  of  Johannisberg,  Hermitage,  and 
ChiLteaa  Margaux,  the  fine  qualities  and  dainty  aroma  of  which  are 
highly  prized  by  the  transatlantic  amateurs.  The  Dutch  flag  fluttered 
plentifully  In  the  harbour,  so  that  I  presume  Mynheer  is  a  cnstomer 
to  the  Cette  industrials ;  or,  at  all  events,  he  helps  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  wares.  The  French  West  Indian  colonies  also  paUvnise 
their  ingenious  countrymen  of  Cette,  and  Russian  magoatea  get 
drunk  on  Chambertin  and  Romance  Conti  made  of  low  ^one  and 
low  Burgundy  brewages,  eked  out  by  the  contents  of  the  graduated 
phial.  I  fear,  however,  that  we  do  come  in — in  the  matter  of 
"  flns  golden  sherries  at  22s.  9^.  a  dozen,"  or  "  peculiar  old  crusl«d 
"  port  at  \i.  9d." — for  a  share  of  the  Cette  manufactures ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  after  the  wine  is  fabricated  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  tt  is  still  further  improved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.' 

The  wine  that  is  still  mosf  lai^ely  consumed  in  England  is 
sherry,  which  being  fortified,  and  making  far  over  26  per  cent, 
of  spirit,  does  not  come  in  under  the  one  shilling  duty,  the  rate 
being  two-and-sixpence.  It  has  been  used  in  England  much 
longer  than  is  generally  imagined,  according  to  Mr,  Ford,  who 
aays: — 

'  Sherris  sack,  the  term  used  by  Falstaff,  no  mean  authority  on  this 
matler,  is  the  precise  "  Seco  do  Xeres,"  the  term  by  which  the  wine 
is  known  to  this  day  in  its  own  country.  The  epithet  leco,  or  dry — 
the  taek  of  old  English  authors,  and  the  sec  of  French  ones — being 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  sweet  malvoieies  and  muscadels,  which 
are  also  made  of  the  same  grape.  The  wine,  it  is  said,  was  first  iutro- 
dnced  into  England  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  close 
alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  ceraent«d  by  the  marriage 
of  her  son  with  their  daughter.  It  became  still  more  popular  among 
us  under  Elizabeth,  when  those  who  sailed  under  Essex  sacked 
Cadiz  in  1396,  and  brought  home  the  fashion  of  good  sherris  sack,' 

Mr.  Ford  thinks  the  more  modem  liking  for  sherry  was  brought 
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i^ut  by  Lord  Holland  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  the  b^n* 
ning  of  the  century.  Mr;  Cyrus  Beddin?,  however,  says  the 
fnehion  of  diinkiiig  this  wine  was  set  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  could  not  have  been  very  long  ago,  as  Mr.  Redding  tells  us 
in  his  evidence :  '  I  can  almost  remember  the  time  ;  I  remember 
'  when  Lisbon,  and  Madeira,  and  Vidonia  were  the  only  table 
*  white  common  wines.'  Yet  what  an  age  ago  it  seems  when 
we  talk  of  Lisbon  or  Vidonia— it  seems  like  speaking  of  the 
roasted  swan  or  any  of  the  dishes  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
universal  use  of  sherry  would  seem  to  militate  f^ainst  out 
positioD  that  highly  alcoholised  wines  are  declining  in  pubhe 
favour,  but  on  a  second  view  of  the  case  we  find  some  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  discrepancy.  Sherry  is  taken  un- 
doubtedly very  largely  at  dinner  ■ —  we  might  almost  say  uni- 
versally— but  it  is  very  often  considerably  diluted  with  water ; 
hence  the  steadiness  with  which  it  maintains  its  position  in  the 
British  market.  Last  year  no  less  than  5,611,302  gallons  were 
consumed,  or  41*35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  wine 
consumed  in  the  country.  Large  as  this  amount  is,  and  ^vii^ 
evidence  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  that  sherry  wines  are  greatly 
in  favour,  there  are  yet  some  consolatory  pointa  about  the 
returns  in  a  temperance  point  of  view.  This  percentage  show! 
a  decline  upon  the  three  previous  years  ;  not  only  has  the  use 
of  the  wine  reached  its  culminating  point,  but— like  its  fellow 
port — the  lion  and  the  unicorn  that  have  long  fought  for  British 
favour,  if  not  for  the  crown — it  shows  certain  signs  of  going 
down  hill,  and  eventually  of  being  '  beaten  out  of  town ; '  the 
decline  being  2  per  cent  since  tke  year  1863.  Its  prcvident 
use  is  undoubtedly  as  a  luncheon  wine ;  '  A  glass  of  sherry, 
'  sir,'  is  the  subject  of  the  charming  little  picture  now  so 
popular  in  the  shop  windows, '  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  sandwich 
'  for  sixpence.'  This  wine  is  triumphant  about  one  o'clock, 
but  among  the  higher  classes  it  is  cert^nly  on  the  wane.  We 
scarcely  dare  say  it,  but  we  fancy  the  ladies  have  something  to 
do  with  maintaining  from  a  rapid  fall  the  highly  alcoholised 
wines  of  Spun.  'Hjey  almost  universally  take  either  sherry 
or  champagne  at  dinner,  and  if  they  take  a  glass  after  dinner, 
we  observe  it  must  be  one  of  the  old-fashioned  wines  of  early 
habit.  They  take  but  a  glass,  and  that  they  like  strong  aira 
sweet.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  lady  takes  claret ;  tliey  prefer  a 
confection  to  s  simple  wine  flavour;  at  all  ev«its,  they  do  not 
care  about  what  the  lords  of  the  creation  term  a  dry  wine. 

But   having   reference  to  the  very  large   consumption  of 
sherry  among  the  people,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  all 
Spanish  wine  that  is  sold  under  that  name.     Ve^  laige  quan- 
D,nitiz.db,CiOOgk 
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titieB  of  Marsala,  Cape,  and  other  white  -wines  are  mixed 
with  products  of  Xeres,  and  under  the  magic  name  of  sheny 
are  unsuspectedly  consumed  as  Uie  genuine  article.  We  fancy 
that  Diwenes  would  require  his  lantliom  to  find  '  the  natural 
'  standai^  of  sheny.'  We  find  it  pasted  up  on  the  tops  of 
the  <»mubusae8,  but  nowhere  else.  If  we  could  only  get  at  the 
real  constituents  of  the  Spanish  white  wine  that  has  so  long 
ruled  in  England,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  that  a  very 
Urge  portion  of  the  cheaper  sorts  were  made  np  of  light 
wines  of  other  ccnintries  brought  to  the  requimte  standard 
of  strength  by  potato  spirit.  In  strictness  a  large  proportion 
of  such  wine  should  go  to  swell  the  quantity  of  Ught  wine 
which  has  made  such  an  extraordinary  advance  in  our  con-> 
imnplion  since  the  lowering  of  the  duty.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his 
'  Gathmngs  from  Spdn,'  plainly  says .- — 

'The  ruin  of  sherry  has  commenced  from  the  number  of  second- 
rate  houBes  which  have  sprung  up,  which  look  for  quantity,  not  for 
quality.  Many  thousand  butts  of  bad  Nnbla  wines  are  thus  palmed 
oC  on  the  enlightened  British  public,  after  being  well  brandied  and 
doctored.  Thus  a  conventional  notion  of  sherry  is  formed,  to  the 
min  of  the  real  thing ;  for  even  respectable  houses  are  forced  to 
&bricate  their  wines  bo  as  to  suit  the  depraved  taste  of  their  con-' 
turners.'  '  Sherry  (be  says  in  another  place)  is  a  foreign  wine 
which  is  drunk  by  foreigners ;  nor  do  the  generality  of  Spaniards 
like  its  strong  flavour,  and  still  less  its  high  price  .  .  .  More  of  it  is 
nrallowed  at  Gibraltar,  at  Ibe  messes,  than  in  either  Madrid,  Toledo, 
or  Balamanca.  .  .  .  The  men  employed  in  the  sherry  vaatts,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  that  drink  at  their  command,  seldom  touch  it,  bat 
lavtriably,  when  their  work  is  done,  go  to  the  neigbbonrtog  shop  to 
refresh  themselves  with  a  glass  of  innocent  Uanzanilla.' 

Bicbard  Ford  fall  hononr  to  hia  pleasant  memorv^  had  Hm 
ktmoor  of  introducing  this  pure  light  wine  to  Enghsttmen,  no 
mean  achievement ;  ior  of  all  difficult  things  the  most  difficult, 
especially  in  England,  is  to  introduce  a  new  wine  taste.  Man- 
zaiiilla  is  preeminently  a  light  dry  wine,  and  its  introduction  to 
British  tables  is  another  proof  that  we  are  not  irredeemably 
wedded  to  made-up  spiritnous  decoctions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wine  of  Oporto  is  slowly  but 
steadily  dropping  out  of  use,  going  to  the  same  ^ho  to  which 
Lisbon  has  long  been  banished.  In  1859,  2,201,306  gallons 
were  consumed  at  our  tables,  equal  to  30'97  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity  consumed ;  but  year  by  year  this  percentage 
has  declined,  until  last  year  it  had  fallen  to  22-57  per  cent. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  disappearance  of  the  once  favourite 
port  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and,  if  we  may  prophesy,  a  not 
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very  long  dme.  The  late  Baron  Forrester  spent  his  life  in 
showing  that  in  order  to  obtain  port  we  were  destroying  very 
fine  vintages  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  a  very  imericr^ 
flavoured  and  adulterated  drinlc.  The  result  has  been  that 
all  true  wine  flavour  is  destroyed  and  a  standard  set  up  Bodi 
as  the  juice  of  no  ^ape  can  produce.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  wine  merchattU  of  Oporto,  as  &r 
back  as  1754,  who  say  that  according  to  our  tastes  *  it  (port 
'  wine)  should  feel  like  liquid  fire  in  the  stomach ;  that  it  shoiild 
'  bum  like  inflamed  gunpowder ;  that  it  should  have  the  tint 
'  of  ink ;  that  it  should  be  Uke  the  sugar  of  Brazil  in  sweetoess, 
'  and  like  the  apices  of  India  in  aromatic  flavour.'  The  per- 
sistence of  this  vitiated  taste  in  a  minor  degree,  it  is  true,  ia 
tJie  only  explanation  that  can  be  afforded  for  the  absence  from 
our  tables  of  a  number  of  Portuguese  wines  that  we  mi^t 
have  expected  to  have  received  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  ia  1860.  Portugal  possesses  immense  resources  in  good 
natural  wines  of  a  quuity  stouter  than  the  clarets  of  Fruice, 
but  possessing  their  fine  qualities,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  of  England. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  Portugal  and  in  other  countries, 
when  the  real  taste  of  the  British  consumer  hss  been  formed 
and  ascertained,  abundant  means  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
demand.  But  the  taste  in  wine  which  has  existed  in  this  country 
for  the  last  150  years  was  an  artificial  creation  of  restrictiTe 
duties  and  prohibitive  laws.  That  taste  is  now  undergoing  a 
rapid  and  complete  change.  Old  habita  have,  no  doubt,  i 
great  influence  on  all  such  matters,  and  it  will  require  one  or 
two  generations  to  teach  an  Engli^man  to  drink  wine  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  gradually  freedom  and  nature  will  have 
their  way,  and  meantime  we  are  now  ha[^ily  at  liberty  to 
select  from  all  the  vint^es  of  the  earth  those  which  are  best 
suited  to  our  palates,  our  purses,  and  our  climate. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  Tlu  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgtcood,  from  his 
Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
0/ Joseph  Mates,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  F.  Wedgwood,  Esq. ; 
C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Miss  Wedgv/ood,  and 
other  original  sources ;  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Art  of  Pottery  in  England.  By  Eliza  Metetard.  2  vola. 
London:   1865. 

2.  The  Wedgwoods:  being  a  Life  of  Jonah  Wedgwood,  with 
notices  of  his  Works  and  their  Producttonx ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Wedgwood  and  other  Families ;  and  a  History  of  the  early 
Potteries  of  Staffordshire.  By  LlewellVnn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     1vol.     London:   1865. 

3,  Wedgwood.  An  Addreas  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone.    London;  1863. 

T^HE  potter's  art  has  in  all  ages  been  so  universally  practised 
that  there  is  probably  no  nation,  whether  barbarous  or 
dviliBed,  which  could  not  contribute  some  interesting  pages  to 
a  general  history  of  pottery ;  whilst  in  almost  every  country  it 
vonld  be  found  that  the  state  of  this  art  at  any  particular  time 
is  a  tolerably  fair  test  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  its 
people  had  attained.     Sir  Samuel  Baker  says : — 

'  Nearly  all  savaseB  have  some  idea  of  earthenware  1  but  the  scale 
of  advancement  of  a  country  between  savagedom  and  civilisatioa 
mttj  generally  be  determined  by  the  examples  of  its  pottery.  The 
Chinese,  who  were  as  civilised  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  at  a 
period  when  the  English  were  barbarians,  were  ever  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the  difierenco  between  savages 
ud  civilised  coantries  is  always  thus  exemplified  :  the  savage 
iD^es  earthenware  but  the  civilised  make  porcelain — thus  the  gra- 
dstioDs  from  the  rudest  earthenware  will  mark  the  improvement  in 
Uk  scale  of  civilieation.'  *   {Albert  Nyanza  and  Nile  Basin.) 

To  this  rule,  however  (allowing  even  that  it  should  not  be 
too  strictly  applied),  England  presents  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
ception that  it  will  be  well,  before  considering  the  great 
potter  whose  biographies  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that 
we  should  present  our  readers  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state 
in  which  his  art  liad  lingered  in  this  country  from  Celtic  times 
to  his  own. 

The  specimens  of  Celtic  potteiy  which  have  been  found  in 

*  We  presume  tliat  Sir  Samuel  Baker  takes  *  porcelain  '  to  mean 
•  very  fine  eui'thenwnre,  otherwise  Luca  dellu  Robbia,  Palissy,  and 
Wedgwood  would  only  rank  as  savage.'. 
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variouB  parts  of  England  were  probably  made  in  the  imme- 
diate neigbbourliood  of  the  places  of  their  discoTeiy,  ^ce 
neither  the  habits  of  the  people  who  made  them,  nor  themeans 
for  carrying  goods  about  the  country,  render  it  likely  that 
they  should  have  been  used  as  articles  of  barter  or  merchan- 
dise. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  considerable  differ 
ences  should  be  exhibited  in  the  execution  of.  the  TaiioiiB 
pieces  since  brought  to  light,  which  for  other  reasons  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Celtic  period.  A  state  of  constant 
warfare,  and  the  want  of  proper  materials,  might  oblige  one 
tribe  to  form  hastily  with  the  hand  rude  vessels  which  were 
dried  in  the  sim,  while  another,  more  happily  circumstanced, 
would  be  turning  their  pots  upon  a  wheel  and  hardening  ifaem 
in  the  fire.*^  In  spite,  however,  <^  these  differences,  the  Celtic 
pottery,  which  consists  mainly  of  aepolohral  un»,  drioUng- 
cups,  vessels  for  food  and  incense-pots,  exhibits  thoae  •tran^ 
resemblances  in  form  and  ornament  which  give  to  a  manu- 
facture  a  national  character. 

The  Romdns,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  country,  intro- 
duced not  otily  their  pottery,  but  also  the  art  of  mdang  it 
They  established  kilns  in  Kent,  in  London,  in  Essex,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire;  also  in 
Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Shrop- 
shire. It  is  almost  certain  that  they  established  potteries  m 
Staffordshircj  at  which  the  red  ware  known  as  English  Sanuan 
was  made,  although  no  kilns  which  can  positively  be  assigned 
to  the  Koman  period  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  that 
county.  The  wares  produced  in  these  different  districts  had 
each  ite  own  distinctive  character — that  produced  at  TTpchurch, 
near  the  Medway,  was  black,  hard,  light,  and  well  burnt; 
often  exhibiting  beautiful  forms  which  could  only  have  beei 
obtained  by  the  wheel  or  lathe.  It  was  ornamented  with  vinn, 
dots,  or  semicircles,  drawn  with  a  pointed  instrument  Hie 
pottery  made  at  Castor,  in  Northamptonsliire,  was  also  of 
good  shape  and  ornamented  with  scrolls  and  figures  in  relief 
generally  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  but  occasionally 
white,  and  laid  upon  the  glaze.  Other  pottery,  more  or  k^ 
resembling  the  Upchurch   and  Castor  wares,  which  are  the 

*  With  respect  to  the  generally  received  opinion  tbat  Ceftic 
pottery  was  baked  in  the  sun  we  venture  to  express  considenMe 
doubt,  for  theM  two  very  simple  reasons — first,  that  nnlau  tbe 
climate  has  very  much  changed  there  could  have  been  no  sonshiDe 
sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and,  secoudly,  that  had  they  been  so  dried 
they  would  certainly  have  got  damp  again  during  the  hundreds  of 
years  they  have  lain  underground,  and  would  have  fallen  to  pieces. 
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best  known,  has  been  found  in  varions  Roman  sites ;  as  also 
Tarie'as  specimens  differing  ranch  from  those  wares  both  as  to 
eoloar  and  glazei  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  period, 
but  of  the  origin  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known. 

The  order,  the  civilisation,  and,  above  all,  the  good  roads 
iriiich  the  Romans  established  in  England,  enabled  pottery  to 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce — a  fact  which  may  be 
proved,  if  proof  be  wanted,  by  the  size  and  number  of  their  kilns, 
bj  the  discovery  of  wares  known  to  have  been  made  in  particular 
spots  scattered  through  various  and  distant  districts,  and  by  the 
nveted  specimens  (ofwhicfa  there  are  several  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Gteology*),  showing  that  earthenware  was  of  sufficient 
ralae  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  mending. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  England,  the  potter's 
art  appears  soon  to  have  relapsed  into  the  barbarous  Btotd 
from  which  they  had  temporarily  raised  it.  The  few  specimens 
<£  Anglo-Saxon  ware  which  have  come  to  light,  consist  chiefly 
rf  cinerary  urns  nide  in  shape  and  ornament,  and  probably 
made  as  occasion  required  near  the  places  where  they  have 
liace  been  found.  The  subsequent  abandonment  of  paganism 
and  its  funeral  rites ;  and  later  still,  the  introduction  of  Roman 
manners  and  customs,  caused  an  extensive  change  in  the  forms 
of  pottery.  Pitchers,  jugs,  porringers,  and  dishes,  came  into 
general  use ;  but  the  Normans,  who  could  build  splendid  oathe- 
orals,  and  fill  their  windows  with  stained  glass,  which  we  arc 
Btill  striving  to  imitate,  appear  to  have  bestowed  no  thought 
upon  the  methods  by  which  their  pott«ry  might  become  *  a 
'  thing  of  beauty.' 

*  la  alluding  to  the  very  interesting  little  coUection  of  pottery 
ud  porceluu  in  this  museum,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  it  is 
not  better  arranged  for  the  convenience  and  instruction  of  those 
who  wish  to  examine  it.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  placed  bo  high 
u  to  be  almost  out  of  sight  They  have  no  descriptive  labels  but 
merely  tickets  affixed  to  them,  giving  a  reference,  consisting  of  two 
iets  of  letters  and  a  number,  to  a  catali^ue  which  has  been  for  some 
years  out  of  print.  Tbis  catalogue,  which  was  compiled  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Trenham  Reeks,  contained  a  great 
deal  of  Dseful  and  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  porcelain 
and  pottery,  and  should  certainly  be  reprinted.  It  may  bo  questioned, 
however,  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  after  selecting  such  of  the 
spedmena  as  are  required  for  the  illustration  of  practical  geology, 
that  the  collection  in  Jermyn  Street  should  be  transferred  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  must  eventually  become  the 
'ceramic'  museum  of  England.  The  same  course  might  also  be 
advantageonslj  adopted  with  respect  to  the  small  collection  of 
medisBval  and  renaissance  pottery  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Except  iri  the  case  of  tilee,  in  the  making  of  which  this 
country  shone  preeminently,  English  pottery  appears  to  hare 
remained  in  this  anomalouB  state,  unaSected  by  the  progress 
in  other  arts  and  manufactures,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
almost  to  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  English 
Mediteval  pottery  is  generally  of  a  coarse  and  brittle  ware 
covered  with  a  green  or  yellow  lead  glaze,  ornamented  with 
rude  scrolls  or  tvith  reliefs  stamped  on  the  body  like  the  im- 
pressions of  seals.  Some  specimens  of  grotesque  figures  or 
caricatures  serving  as  jugs  or  bottles  have  been  discovered 
which  are  evidently  of  English  Medieval  manufacture,  but  they 
are  very  scarce,  and  are  certainly  not  ofa  character  to  show  that 
English  potters  could  compete  with  their  foreign  contemporaries. 
The  well-known  skill  of  the  tilewrights,  and  the  occasional 
mention  in  old  wills  and  ioventories  of  jugs  and  other  articles 
in  pottery  which  appear  to  have  been  valued  by  tlieir  owners, 
have  been  Bometimes  adduced  as  proofs  that  the  English 
Medisval  pottery  must  have  been  better  in  quality  and  design 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  such  articles  were  of  native  manufacture,  and  aa  all  the 
specimens  of  English  ware  which  have  hitherto  come  to  light 
are  of  the  rudest  kind,  we  are  forced  to  adhere  to  the  on- 
patriotic  opinion  that  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all '  objets  de  luxe '  in  this  line  were  imported  from  abroad 
Whilst,  however,  wc  think  it  just  to  claim  but  a  very  low  place 
for  the  early  English  potters,  we  must  carefully  avoid  falling 
into  the  commonly  received  error  that  when  Josiah  Wedgwood 
began  'to  work  at  the  potter's  wheel  the  manufacture  of 
'  earthenware  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England.'  * 
That  it  was  not  such  as  England,  considering  her  rank  among 
civilised  nations,  ought  to  have  produced,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded by  our  readers,  when  we  remind  them  that  Luca  della 
Eobbia  executed  some  of  his  finest  works  about  the  year  1440 ; 
that  the  Urbino  ware  reached  its  greatest  perfection  about  a  cen- 
tury later ;  that  in  Prance  the  so-called  '  Faience  de  Henri  IL' 
must  have  been  made  between  1515  and  1547 ;  and  that 
Palissy  was  established  by  Catherine  de  Medici  in  a  workshop 
close  to  the  Tuileries  about  1560 ;  that  the  best  period  of  the 
beautiful  Flemish  stone  ware  was  from  1540  to  1620,  though 
it  had  long  before  attmned  a  high  reputation  ;  and  tliat  Spain 
had  never  forgotten  the  lessons  in  pottery  which  she  received 
from  the  Moors.  But  that  earthenware  was  continuously  manu- 
factured in  England,  and  more  particularly  in  Staffordsliire, 
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Irom  the  earliest  times,  both  Mr.  Jewitt  and  Mias  Meteyard 
have  difldnctly  proved ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  order  to 
^ve  both  Wedgwood  and  his  immediate  predecessors  their  due 
places,  to  notice  some  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  made 
bj  the  latter. 

By  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  im- 
portations of  Oriental,  Dutch,  and  German  wares  had  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  public  taste  and  the  curiosity  of  potters, 
who  set  to  work  to  analyse  the  materials  and  discover  tlie 
processea  by  which  these  manufactures  were  produced. 

'  The  history  of  the  majority  of  these  experiments,'  says  Miss 
Heteyard,  *  is  lost,  and  even  the  names  of  the  places  where  they 
were  carried  on  ;  but  experiments  of  this  nature  were  made  at  a 
potterj  in  Soutbwark  both  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  Protectorate  ;  at  York  io  1665  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Plice,  who  expended  much  money  in  his  experiments,  from  which 
resulted  the  production  of  a  fine  kind  of  stoneware.  A  few  years 
later  John  Dwight  or  rather  De  Witt,  a  member  of  the  famous 
Dntch  family  of  that  name,  took  out  two  patents,  one  in  April  1671 
and  another  in  16H4,  the  latter  being  bnt  an  amphfication  of  the 
first  in  respect  to  "  the  mistery  of  transparent  earthenware,-  comonly 
"knowne  by  the  name  of  porcelaine  or  China  and  Persian  ware,  as 
"also  the  mistery  of  the  stoneware  vulgarly  called  Cologne  ware." 
Dwight  bad  made  his  first  experiments  in  Oxfordshire,  where  his 
itaaij  had  settled,  and  as  early  as  1640  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
few  pieces  of  imperfect  porcelain.  But  his  success,  though  secured 
bj  patent,  and  his  experiments,  though  continued  over  a  long  period, 
never  went  beyond  this  point.  Having  removed  his  pottery  to 
Fulhatn,  where  Dutch  pot-works  seem  already  to  have  been  esta- 
blished, he  gave  ultimately  his  whole  attention  to  the  fabricatiou  of 
earthenware,  which,  from  specimens  remaining,  was,  in  body,  glaze, 
ud  colour,  precisely  like  the  old  grey  Delft  stoneware.  Dwight 
WM  a  well-educated  man,  had  been  secretary  to  three  successive 
bishops  of  Chester,  and  was  patronised  by  the  two  last  Stuart  kings, 
M  wdl  as  by  William  III.  Of  the  two  former  he  modelled  busts  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  relic  of  this  experimental  potter  is  a  beau- 
tiful half-length  figure  of  one  of  his  own  children  who  died  in 
iofaDcy.  It  lies  asleep  upon  a  pillow  ;  the  hands,  holding  flowers, 
Kit  on  the  breast.  The  whole  is  modelled  in  fine  grey  clay  in 
which  on  the  rear  is  graved  "  Lydia  Dwight,  dyd  March  3,  1672." 
Dwight's  experiments  in  relation  to  porcelain  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  famous  in  their  daj*,  as  Aubrey  in  his  "  Natural  History  of 
"  Wiltshire,"  wonders  upon  findiog  "  clay  as  blue  as  ultramarine  and 
"  incomparably  fine  without  any  sand,"  if  "  it  might  be  proper  for  Mr. 
"Dwight  for  his  making  of  porcelain."'   (Vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

Had  his  artistic  productions  been  more  numerous  they  could 
not  have  fiuled  to  r^se  English  pottery  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence worthy  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  made.     A  few 
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specimenB,  however,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Reynolds, 
who  boDght  them  at  Fulham  from  the  last  representative  of 
the  Dwight  family,  are  all  that  are  known  of  his  finer  worb. 
Among  these  specimens  are  the  pieces  mentioned  above,  and 
five  brown  statuettes  of  Jupiter,  Neptuue,  Mars,  Meleager,  and 
Saturn.  These  are  admirably  modelled,  and  somewhat  resemble 
in  style  those  produced  at  a  later  period  by  the  Doccia  maon* 
factory.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  more  of  Dwight's  artistic 
works  may  come  to  light,  but  at  present  we  can  only  suppose 
that  these  were  rather  experiments  to  prove  the  capabilities  of 
the  ware  than  productiouB  intended  for  sale.  There  is  at  any 
rate  nothing  to  show  that  they  exercised  a  beneficial  infiuaice 
upon  Enghsh  pottery  in  general,  or  that  they  in  the  smallest 
degree  helped  Wedgwood  on  the  road  to  fame. 

In  1680  a  very  simple  accident  revealed  to  the  English 
potters  a  secret  which  they  ought  to  have  learnt  long  before 
from  the  Dutch  wares  imported  into  this  country.  A  maid- 
servant at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Yates,  near  Burslem,  was  preparing 
in  an  earthen  vessel  a  salt  ley  for  curing  pork ;  during  her  tem- 
porary absence  the  liquid  boiled  over,  the  sides  of  the  pot  became 
qiiicldy  red-hot,  and  when  they  again  grew  cold,  were  found 
to  be  covered  with  an  excellent  vitreous  glaze.  The  circum- 
stance attracted  the  attention  of  Mr,  Yates,  who  related  it  to 
a  neighbouring  potter,  who  at  once  made  use  of  the  discovery 
and  imparted  it  to  others.  Tbb  salt-glaze  soon  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  the  lead-ore  glaze  hitherto  in  use,  and  was 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of '  crouch  ware,'  in  which  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  use  produced  at  Burslem  were 
made. 

In  1688,  two  brothers,  John  Philip  and  David  Elers,  de- 
scendanta  of  a  distinguished  German  family  who  bad  settled  in 
Holland,  came  over  to  England  with  William  of  Orange.  John 
Philip  Elers  was,  according  to  Mr.  Jewitt, '  a  good  chemist 
'  and  an  excellent  mechanician,  and  waa  held  in  much  esteem 
'  by  Boerhave ; '  while  '  Martin  was  a  man  of  considerable 
'  ability  and  learning,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  several 
<  courts.'  These  two  remarkable  brothers  settled  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  having  discovered  at  Bradwell  a  vein  of  clay  from 
which  a  fine  red  ware  closely  resembling  that  of  Japan  could 
be  produced,  hired  the  land  and  a  farm-house,  and  erected  a 
pot-work.  The  proceedings  of  the  two  foreigners  naturally 
produced  among  the  neighbouring  potters  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity, which  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  extraordinary 
secrecy  with  which  they  carried  on  their  business. 

'  They  empiojed  about  their  works  the  most  stupid  boys  and  men ; 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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thej  hired  m  idiot  to  turn  the  thrower's  wheel ;  the^  locked  these 
people  into  their  regpective  depKrtmentH  of  labour,  and  searched 
ifaem  slrietlj  when  dii^misaed.  All  outer  doors  were  kept  closed, 
mtof  windows  were  blinded ;  when  out-door  work  was  done,  it  was 
K  much  as  possible  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  eventually 
thej  went  so  far  as  to  hire  another  farm-house  or  cottnge  at  Dims- 
dale  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  a  dep6t  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Even 
this  was  situat«d  a  short  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  thither 
■cross  the  fields  tfaey  carried  their  finished  ware  bj  night.  It  is 
sko  said  that  an  earthen  pipe  was  laid  between  the  two  places, 
throngh  which  warning  was  given  to  those  about  the  pot-work 
when  any  person  approached  who  seemed  to  be  an  intrader.'  {.Hits 
Meleyard,  toI.  i.  p.  134.) 

These  precautions  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  per- 
fectly useless.  Two  men,  Twjford  and  Astbury,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  employment  under  the  Elers  brothers,  and  disco- 
veiing  the  secrets  of  their  manufacture ;  the  former  by  an  air  of 
indifference  and  carelessness,  the  latter  by  assuming  an  appear- 
tnce  of  idiotcy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  kept  up  for  two  years. 

A  similar  instance  of  unsuccessful  secrecy  occurred  at  the 
Royal  Manufactory  at  McisBen.  We  read  in  Mr.  Marryat's 
'History  of  Porcelain  and  Pottery'  (p.  244),  that  the  esta- 
blishment there 

'wu  a  complete  fortress,  the  portcullis  of  which  was  not  raised  day 
or  night,  no  stranger  being  permitted  to  enter  under  any  pretence 
whkterer.  The  precautions  used  to  secure  this  object  were  carried 
to  an  extent  almost  ridiculous.  Every  workman,  even  the  chief 
inspector,  was  sworn  to  silence.  This  injunction  was  formally  re- 
peated every  month  to  the  superior  officers  employed,  wfaiie  the 
*arkmen  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  in  large  lettei's  fixed  up 
in  the  workshops  the  warning  motto  of  "  Be  secret  unto  death,"  and 
it  was  well  known  that  anyone  divulging  the  process  would  be 
ponUhcd  with  imprisonment  for  life  In  the  castle  of  KSnigstein. 
S^en  the  king  himself,  when  he  took  strangers  of  distinction  to  visit 
the  works,  was  strictly  enjoined  to  secrecy.  One  of  the  foremen, 
however,  escaped  from  this  potter's  prison  and  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  assisted  in  establishing  a  manufactory  from  which  the 
secret  spread  over  Germany.' 

Miss  Meteyard  is  veiy  justly  severe  upon  Astbuir  for  his 
dishonest  stratagem,  which  has,  as  she  says,  been  related  by 
niany  previous  writers,  but  blamed  by  none.  This  fact  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  his  conduct  The 
mystery  practised  by  the  Elers  was  a  sort  of  challenge  to  the 
world  to  discover  their  secret  Astbury  probably  considered 
that  in  pottery,  as  in  love  and  war,  all  tlunga  were  fair ;  and  if 
writers  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  could  mention  hb 
conduct  without  blame,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  Sta^ordsbire 
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pottere  would  have  highly  praised,  as  a  patriotic  act,  the  trick 
by  which  he  had  outwitted  two  foreigners  who  had  come  down 
with  a  secret  process  to  beat  them  all  at  their  own  trade. 

Disgusted  at  the  discovery  of  their  secret  and  the  conse- 
quent diminutioii  of  their  profits,  the  brothers  Elers  left  Staf- 
fordshire, and  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Chelsea,  where  they 
assisted  in  improving  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  established 
there  in  1698  by  some  Venetian  glass-makers,  and  which  in 
1750  had  attained  to  a  high  point  of  excellence.  Mr.  Jewitt, 
however,  who  derives  his  information  from  a  descendant  of  the 
Elers  family,  says  that  after  leaving  StafFordshire  '  John  Philip 
'  Elers  settled  for  a  time  at  Batteraea  or  Yauxhalt,  and  from 
'  thence  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  embarked  in  commerciil 
'  speculations.  David  Elers  became  a  merchant  in  London, 
'  and  dying  unmarried  was  buried  in  Battersea.' 

If  Astbury  was  wanting  in  honourable  feelings,  he  was  ri 
all  events  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability  as  a  potter  ;  he  made 
good  use  of  his  stolen  knowledge,  and  added  to  it  more  honestiy 
acquired  discoveries,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  the  art 
he  practised.  Among  these  were  the  adoption  of  Devonshire 
pipe-clay,  and  of  calcined  and  pounded  flint,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  colour  and  body  of  his  ware.  The  accident  by 
which  the  employment  of  flint  was  suggested  to  him  has  been 
often  related,  but  as  it  is  probably  unknown  to  many  of  our 
readers  we  will  give  it  in  Miss  Meteyard's  words : — 

'  In  1720  during  one  of  his  journeys  to  London  the  horse  Astburj 
rode  became  affected  with  a  disorder  in  one  of  its  eyes ;  he  tbt refore 
upon  arriving  at  Banbury  consulted  the  ostler  of  the  inn  at  wbidi 
he  stayed.  Tlie  man,  well  akilled  in  simple  remedies,  fetched  • 
nodule  of  the  flint  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  burnt  it  to  a  red 
heat  in  the  flre  of  the  room  in  which  the  traveller  sat,  and  alto 
plunging  it  into  water  reduced  it  easily  into  a  fine  powder.  A 
portion  of  this  he  blew  into  the  horse's  eyes  to  their  immediate 
relief  and  present  cure.  Astbury  watched  this  process  ;  and  being 
attracted  by  the  whiteness  of  the  calcineil  flint  and  the  easy  method 
by  which  it  had  been  reduced  to  powder,  it  occurred  to  him  by  one 
of  those  happy  inferences  which,  empirical  as  they  are,  have  been  so 
Iruitful  of  results  in  relation  to  ecientttic  advance,  that  the  sane 
substance  might  be  found  useful  as  a  material  in  pottery.  Willing 
CO  try  the  experiment,  he  bad  some  flints  collected  and  forwarded  by 
waggon  to  Shelton,  where,  upon  his  return  they  were  fired  in  a  kiln 
after  the  ware  was  baked,  and  then  pulverised  in  a  mortar.  This 
powder  he  mixed  with  pipe-clay  and  water,  and  tried  it  as  a  wuh 
for  hollow  ware.  The  result  exceeding  bis  expectations,  he  eTcnto- 
ally  introduced  calcined  flint  into  the  body  of  his  white  ware,  with 
the  best  possible  effect,  both  as  regarded  a  larger  amount  of  Titrifi- 
caUon  and  a  purer  colour.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  147.) 
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The  success  of  thia  experiment  naturally  led  to  much 
grindin?  of  flintB  which  produced  a  fine  dust  seriously  affecting 
the  health  of  the  men  employed  in'  it.  To  remedy  this  evil 
Th<Hnas  Benson,  a  painter  sent  down  from  London  to  decorate 
Earl  Gower'a  house  at  Trentham,  in  1726,  constructed  a  mill 
like  that  aaed  for  grinding  colours,  an  inventioa  which,  like 
too  many  otliers,  proved  of  inunense  benefit  to  those  who 
adopted  it,  and  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  inventor. 

From  the  date  of  lienson's  improved  method  of  dint^rinding 
the  Staffordshire  potteries  appear  to  have  increased  in  number 
tad  importance.  The  best  of  the  wares  then  produced  was  of 
a  creamy  white,  the  forms  and  ornaments  oi  which  seem  in 
eome  cases  to  have  been  taken  from  silver  plate,  and  to  which 
the  name  'Klizabethan'  has,  for  we  know  not  what  reason, 
been  most  erroneously  given.  Another  ware  much  sought 
lAer  at  this  time  was  the  mottled,  made  in  imitation  of  marble 
agate  or  tortoiseshell.  We  mention  these  two  more  parti- 
cularly as  they  were  the  materials  upon  which  Wedgwood 
began  the  work  which  he  has  sometimes  been  said  to  have 
entirely  originated. 

In  1750,  Enoch  Booth  adopted  the  process  of  firing  his 
ware  once,  and  then  dipping  it  into  a  fluid  glaze. 

'The  thrower's  wheel  which,  up  to  1750,  had  retained  its  ancient 
■imiilicity,  was  improved  in  form  and  accelerated  in  movement  by 
an  ingenioas  mechanic  of  the  name  or  Alsager.  The  turoing  lathe 
vu  generally  employed  ;  the  proportions  which  bring  flint  and  clay 
into  perfect  combination  had  been  ascertained ;  more  care  was 
bestowed  in  levigating  and  mixing  the  raw  materials;  the  firing 
proceases  were  better  regulated  ;  the  hovel*  were  tiled  and  made 
Ivger;  the  kinda  and  proportions  of  marl  in  forming  seggare  whicli 
be«t  withstood  (he  highest  temperatures  were  more  accurately 
knows ;  and  a  greater  division  of  labour,  and  more  method  in  pro- 
cwses  having  been  introduced  in  the  larger  "  pottery  banks,"  pro- 
daction  was  accelerated  and  its  results  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  heretofore.  'Such  was  the  condition  of  the  great  staple  of 
northern  Staffordshire  iu  1730,  the  date  of  Wedgwood's  birth,  and 
up  to  the  period  when  he  commenced  busiuess  at  the  Ivy  House  iu 
Bnrslem  in  1759.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  165.) 

Befwe  proceeding  to  a  review  of  Wedgwood's  life  and  labours, 
we  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  the  two  biographies,  the 
names  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  from 
which  we  have  extracted  much  of  the  information  given  above 
upon  the  early  pottery  of  England. 

Miss  Metey^d's  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  rival 
works.  It  has  been  oiHnpiled  not  only  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information,  but  from  the  valuable  collection  of 
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letters  and  other  documents  rel&ting  to  Wedgwood,  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer  of  Liverpool  had  been  for  many  yeare  gathering 
together.  Miss  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Darwin  also  placed  their 
coTlectioDS  of  Wedgwood's  letters  at  Miss  Meteyard's  disposal 
Her  work  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  containing  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  authentic  information  now  in  ex- 
istence upon  the  subject  she  took  in  hand.  With  these 
materials  she  could  scarcely  fail,  and  she  has  oertfunly  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  very  interesting  and  useful  book, 
profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  the  highest  merit.  This 
praise  we  accord  with  much  pleBsure,aiid  with  the  conviction  tliat 
It  is  fully  deserved ;  we  are  bound,  however,  as  reviewers,  to 
perform  the  less  agreeable  duty  of  pointing  out  what  appear  to 
be  defects,  and  the  more  especially  because  we  believe  that 
they  might  be  to  a  great  extent  removed  in  a  second  edition. 
The  booK  is  much  too  long ;  details  about  persons  and  places 
having  scarcely  any  connexion  with  Wedgwood,  and  none 
whatever  with  pottery,  are  given  at  great  length.  The  style  is 
often  flowery  and  magniloquent  to  a  degree  which  few  subjects 
would  excuse,  and  which  the  subject  of  potteir  cert^nly 
cannot  bear.  With  the  highest  admiration  for  and  interest  in 
the  Ceramic  art,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  its  best  productdons 
should  be  praised  in  language  which  would  leave  some  terms 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
puntings  of  Kaphael ;  but  Miss  Met«yard  is  so  enthusiastic 
t^t  she  often  allows  herself  to  indulge  in  rhapsodies  which  are 
obliged  to  end  in  splendid  examples  of  bathos: — 

'  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,*  says  she,  '  has  at  this  moment  do 
brighter  jewel  in  his  ducal  coronet  than  the  revelation  these  letten 
make  of  the  graceful  iutercourae  between  Treutham,  Burslem,  and 
Etruria.  To  their  hoQour  be  it  said,  the  Leveson-Gowere,  tba 
Egertone,  the  Talbots,  the  De  Greys,  the  Chetwynds,  the  Snejds, 
the  Ansons,  the  Broughtons,  the  Heathcotes,  the  Uagots  and  othere, 
were  amongst  the  earliest  who  used  fVedgwood's  exquitiie  erea»- 
ware,  praised  it,  and  recommended  it  to  their  Jrtends.'   (Preface,  p> 

What  a  title  to  fame !  AAer  this  let  no  one  economise  in 
buying  crockery. 

We  have  one  more  fault  to  find  with  Mise  Meteyard ;  she 
has  developed  a  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  the  Bos- 
weilian  disease ;  for  not  only  does  she  relate  the  most  triviil 
details  of  her  hero's  life,  but  where  facts  were  wanting  she  hit 
allowed  her  imagination  to  supply  descriptions  and  ascribe 
thoughts  and  feelings  which,  when  qualified  with  a  *  probably,' 
or  '  we  may  be  sure,'  are  woven  into  her  narrative.     We  are 
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happy  to  Bay  that  in  the  present  instance  she  has  not  permitted 
this  practice  to  diminish  in  the  smallest  degree  the  truatworthi- 
neea  of  her  work,  but  we  must  protest  i^ainst  a  habit  which, 
if  fully  develop&i,  would  lead  to  the  wnting  of  biographies 
without  any  facta  at  alL 

Of  Mr.  L.  Jewitt's  book  we  may  say,  that  while  it  avoids 
t^e  failings,  it  has  not  the  advantages,  of  its  rival.  It  is  written 
in  a  simple,  unaffected  manner,  but  was  compiled  from  mate- 
rials very  inferior  to  those  at  the  disposal  of  Miss  Meteyard. 
and  cannot  for  a  moment  compete  wiUi  her  work  as  regards  the 
illustrations,  a  point  of  great  unportance  in  any  book  on  art. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  has  been  often  described  as  a  '  coarse, 
'  ignorant,  diseased,  impoverished  workman,'  whose  father  was 
'  a  poor  potter  at  Burslem,  barely  able  to  make  a  living  at  his 
*  trade.*  This  gloomy  picture  of  his  origin  had,  no  doubt,  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  brilliancy  of  the  position  he  made  for 
himself  into  stronger  contrast ;  it  has  at  the  same  time  the 
serious  demerit  of  being  wholly  untrue. 

The  Wedgwood  family  had  for  many  generations  been 
among  the  well-to-do  gentry  of  Burslem.  Josiab'e  ancestor, 
Gilbert  Wedgwood,  married  in  1612  the  daughter  and  co- 
beirees  of  Thomas  Burslem,  of  Dale  Hall,  by  whom  he  had  a 
numerous  fanuly,  who,  proving  in  their  turn  equally  prolific, 
could  give  but  small  portions  to  their  children.  The  sons, 
therefore,  of  this  second  descent  devoted  their  capital  and  in- 
dngtry  to  the  local  trade  of  potting,  and  soon  became  some  of 
the  most  important  manufacturers  of  Burslem.  To  be  one 
of  the  moat  important  manufacturers  of  Burslem  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood's  grandfather  was,  however,  to  trade  upon  a 
very  different  scale  to  what  would  be  implied  by  those  words 
in  die  present  day.  From  a  memorandum  written  by  Josiah, 
it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood's, pot>-work  in  1710-15  were  about  4/.  a  week,  including 
lOj.  for  the  master's  profit  and  6s.  for  his  labour.  This  was 
not  of  course  all  he  had  upon  which  to  support  a  lai^e  family, 
for  he  inherited  other  property  from  his  father.  His  eldest 
Bon,  Thomas  (Josiah's  faUier),  also  established  a  pot^work,  after 
serving  his  time  as  apprentice  to  his  father,  where  he  lived  till 
he  came  into  possession  of  hia  father's  premises.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  named  Stringer,  by 
whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the 
celebrated  Josiah,  was  bom  in  July  1730.  We  will  spare  our 
readers,  and  they  will  doubtless  themselves  avoid,  the  descrip- 
tion which  Miss  Meteyard  gives  of  the  probable  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  but  we 
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cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  account  of  his  birth,  and  of 
what  his  sponsors  and  the  curate  did  not  think,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  system  of  writiDg  of  which  we  complained  above : — 

'  The  birth  of  Another  child  in  a  houeehold  where  there  were 
already  bo  many,  could  have  eicited  no  unueuat  degree  of  intereit ; 
thoagh  by  that  kindly  law  of  FroridencB  which  rules  in  all  saeh 
cases,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no  unwelcome  stranger,  but  dropped 
at  once  into  its  place  and  took  its  share  of  parental  care  and  tender- 
ness aa  though  waited  for  and  necessary  to  complete  the  integrity  of 
the  domestic  scene.  Neither  did  the  curate  and  gossips  as  thej 
gathered  round  the  font  and  hurried  over  their  accusromed  duty 
imagine  for  one  moment,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  how  potential  in  (he 
industrial  history  of  their  country  was  to  be  the  name  thua  con- 
ferred ;  how  associated  with  beauty  of  constructive  form,  ideal  grace 
and  truth  in  its  utilitarian  as  in  its  artistic  sense  ;  or  that  men  the 
greatest  in  their  day  would  be  proad  to  associate  it  with  theirs,  in 
many  of  the  civil  ameliorations  and  industrial  advances  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  way,  and  thus  mutely  and  obscurelj, 
does  all  true  service  make  its  beginning  in  this  world  of  duty,  sacH- 
fice,  and  endeavour,'  (Vol,  i,  p.  203,) 

Of  Wedgwood's  childhood  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
began  his  education  at  the  dame'a  school  in  Burslem,  and  thst 
when  about  seven  years  old  he  attended  daily  a  school  at  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  kept  by  one  Blunt,  a  man  of  superior  edu- 
cation and  acquirements.  As  early  indications  of  his  future 
talent,  Miss  Meteyard  is  able  to  supply  us  with  the  tradi- 
tion that  when  at  school  he  *  betrayed  his  extraordinary  eye  for 
'  construction  (?)  by  the  use  of  the  scissors.  Borrowing  a  pair 
'  from  his  sisters  or  the  other  girls,  and  vrith  paper  torn  from  ■ 
'  copybook,  or  brought  by  the  lads  for  the  purpose,  he  would 
•  cut  out  the  most  surprising  things.'  It  seems  also  that  be  was 
fond  of  collecting  fossils  and  shells,  a  taste  which  he  pursued 
scientifically  in  ^er  life ;  that  he  kept  a  piece  of  Roman  pot- 
tery upon  his  mother's  dresser-shelves,  and  '  took  pleasure  in 
'  contrasting  the  colours  of  her  patchwork.'  Except  in  the 
case  of  music,  and  more  rarely  of  drawing,  these  childish  tastes 
are  seldom  of  much  importance ;  and  there  ate  probably  few 
children  who  have  not  been  fond  of  cutting  out  shapes  in  paper 
and  collecting  little  curiosities. 

When  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  Josiah  Wedgwood  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  He  was  then  taken  from  schocJ,  and 
b^an  to  work  at '  throwing '  in  his  brother  Thomas'  pot-woHc- 
Tbree  years  later,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Burslem;  he 
caught  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  serious  ilineae  disco- 
vered that  his  right  leg  was  permanently  injured  by  the  disease. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  injury  would  not  be  such  as  to  prevent 
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Ilia  contiDuing  liis  occupation;  and  in  1744  he  was  fonnallr 
apprenticed  to  his  brother.  In  a  short  time,  however,  be  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  thrower's  wheel,  and  to  make  bim- 
self  useful  in  the  workshops  as  best  he  could.  To  this  cir- 
cinnetance  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  wonderful 
practical  knowledge  be  acquired  in  every  detail  of  his  art — a 
clcTcr  and  industrious  youth  cut  off  by  infirmity  from  the  pur- 
suits and  amusements  of  hie  age ;  and  released  from  continued 
drudgery  at  the  throwing-wheel,  he  had  both  the  will  and  the 
opportunity  for  studying  improvements  and  making  experi- 
ments which  were  the  foundations  of  his  subsequent  success. 

His  elder  brother,  an  unambitious  man,  in  easy  circum- 
stances, had  no  sympathy  with  experiments  or  liking  for  new 
processes,  and  declined  Josiab's  proposal  of  becoming  his  part- 
ner upon  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship.  Josiah,  there- 
fore, entered  into  partnership  with  one  Harrison  of  Stoke,  who 
vithout  any  practical  knowledge  of  pottery  had  invested  capital 
in  a  pob-work  belonging  to  Thomas  Alders  of  Cliff  Bank.  The 
wares  produced  by  this  new  firm  improved  rapidly,  but  Wedg- 
wood's partners,  though  well  content  to  profit  by  his  talents 
and  exertions,  sought  to  overreach  him,  and  to  interfere  with 
his  manaeement  of  the  business ;  so  that  in  less  than  two  years 
he  retired  from  them  in  disgust.  A  partnership  with  Thomas 
Whetldon,a  painstaking  and  industrious  man,  then  offered  itself; 
he  had  a  small  pot-work  at  Fenton  Low,  and  from  very  small 
beginnings  had  secured  a  considerable  trade  in  minor  useful 
■M  ornamental  wares;  and  when  Wedgwood  joined  him  in 
1751  or  175li  employed  several  apprentices,  whose  names  were 
in  after  years  weU  known  in  the  trade.  The  agreement  witb 
Wheildon  seems  to  have  left  Wedgwood  considerable  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  for  a  specif  clause  allowed  each  of  the 
partners  to  practise,  without  revealing  them,  any  secrets  they 
had  acquired ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  spent  the  first  six 
months  of  his  partnership  in  bringing  to  perfection  a  green 
glazed  ware  which  proved  eminently  successful.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  early  success  did  not  lead  him,  as  his 
knowledge  and  means  of  making  experiments  increased  in  after 
life,  to  devote  himself  more  to  the  subject  of  glazes.  Beautiful 
u  may  be  the  form,  the  execution,  or  the  decoration  of  a  piece 
of  UDglazed  ware,  it  will  always  be  inferior  either  for  use  or 
wnament  to  that  which  has  really  a  fine  glaze ;  and  in  this  point 
no  European  manufactory  has  ever  been  able  to  equal  the 
Chinese.  If  anyone  be  disposed  to  question  this  proposition, 
let  him  go  to  ihe  South  Kensington  Museum  and  compare  the 
best  specimens  of  old  or  modem  porcelain  witli  the  splendid 
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case  of  Nankin  china,  lent  by  Mr.  L.  Huth.  Its  merits  would 
be  difficult  and  tedious  to  describe,  but  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  most  undiscriminating  observer. 

^hile  Bl^ll  engaged  with  Wheildon  in  the  developroeat  of 
their  increasing  trade,  Wedgwood  bruised  his  injured  leg ;  the 
accident,  though  a  alight  one,  induced  serious  symptoms,  and 
confined  him  for  months  to  his  room.  Thus  again  debarred 
from  actively  following  his  business,  he  again  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  study  both  of  a  general  and  technical  kind,  which 
led  to  an  increased  desire  for  trying  experiments  and  following 
out  improvements;  but  Wheildon,  like  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
preferred  the  safe  and  easy  road  to  wealth  which  lay  before 
him  to  the  more  perilous  scramble  by  unknown  paths  in  search 
of  fame  which  fascinated  his  young  partner  ;  and  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  their  agreement  they  separated.  They  were  both 
successful  in  the  courses  they  chose ;  Wheildon  acquired  a 
lai^e  fortune,  and  became  in  1786  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Stafford  ;  what  befell  Wedgwood  the  two  biographers  before  us 
are  written  to  show. 

Resolved  upon  starting  in  business  untrammelled  by  covetous 
or  unsympathising  partners,  Wedgwood  now  engaged  the  pot- 
work  and  house  at  Burslem  known  as  the  Ivy  House,  which 
belonged  to  his  relations,  John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood,  who 
carried  on  the'  same  trade  at  what  was  called  the  Big  House. 

The  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and  still  more  the  want  of 
capital,  obliged  him  at  first  to  restrict  his  manufacture  to  such 
wares  as  his  partnership  with  M'heildon  had  proved  to  command 
a  ready  sale,  though  careful  to  increase  his  profits  and  reputa- 
tion by  strict  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  execution 
and  design.  He  also,  we  are  told,  at  this  time  accepted  c«m- 
missions  which,  although  probably  yielding  little  or  no  profit, 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation  and  experience.  These 
Avere  for  the  imitation  of  pieces  required  to  make  up  broken 
seta  or  services  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  labour  and  study 
requisite  for  producing  copies  of  many  different  bodies,  glazes, 
and  methods  of  enamelling,  however  considerable,  would  have 
been  highly  interesting  to  a  man  of  Wedgwood's  inquinng  mind, 
and  led  him  to  experiments  of  the  greatest  utility.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  his  health  and  his  means  had  so  far  improved 
as  to  enable  him  to  increase  his  business;  in  order, however, to 
carry  out  his  projects,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manner  in  which  pot-works 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  he  therefore  set  to  work 
to  introduce  a  system  of  orderly  division  of  labour  which  at 
first  roused  the  opposition  of  his  workmen,  but  without  which 
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hu  future  success  would  have  beeu  impossible.  Into  almost 
every  machine,  tool,  or  process,  he  introduced  improvements, 
studj'ing  them  at  night  and  instructing  his  men  in  their  use 
by  day. 

As  bis  trade  increased  he  became  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  want  of 
safe  or  convenient  outlets  for  his  wares.  To  read  accounts 
of  the  state  of  the  roadu  in  England  at  that  time,  one  might 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  barbarous  country  peopled  by 
robbers.  The  descriptions  have  been  no  doubt  highly  coloured 
by  travellers  who  had  been  jolted,  bruised,  and  upset  in  ruts  and 
sloughs,  or  frightened  by  highwaymen ;  but  had  the  roads  been 
M  sue  and  no  worse  than  a  Devonshire  lane  in  the  present  day, 
they  would  have  been  quite  impassable  enough  to  prevent  any 
important  development  of  a  trade  in  fragile  goods.  About  the 
year  1760,  therefore,  Wedgwood  and  some  of  his  neighbours 
petitioned  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  improve  their  means  of 
communication  with  Liverpool  and  the  Salt  Wychesof  Cheshire, 
and  in  1763  succeeded  in  carrying  it  in  spite  of  the  selfish 
opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  who  feared  the  loss 
of  any  traffic  through  their  own  town.  The  same  reasons 
which  led  Wedgwood  to  exert  himself  for  the  improvement  of 
the  roads  induced  him  a  few  years  later  to  become  one  of  the 
niost  active  promoters  of  Brindley's  Grand  Trunk  Canal. 
The  strong  opposition  which  this  scheme  had  to  encounter 
served  only  to  rouse  him  to  fresh  exertions,  and  be  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  for  the 
Potteries  those  advantages  which  he  saw  that  all  improved 
fainlities  of  communication  would  confer.  His  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  together  with  that  of  Bentley, 
his  friend  and  future  partner,  and  of  Brindley  the  engineer, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  defeating  the  representatives  of 
adverse  interests,  and  in  May,  1766,  the  Bill  received  the 
royal  assent. 

In  1764,  Josiah  Wedgwood  married  his  distant  cousin, 
Sarah  Wedgwood,  daughter  of  Bichard  Wedgwood  of  Spen 
Green  "  in  Cheshire,  and  who,  Mr.  Jewitt  tells  us,  eventually 
succeeded  to  a  fortune  of  20,000^.  Their  love-making  and 
engagement  afford  no  materials  for  any  romantic  story,  and 
was  mterrupted  by  no  difficulties  but  Uie  invariable  disputes 
about  settlements ;  nor  are  any  particulars  of  the  wedding 
extant  beyond  the  entry  in  the  register  of  Astbury  Church. 
Miss  Meteyard  ie  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  a  lamentable 

*  Or  '  Small  Wood,'  according  to  Mr.  Juwitt. 
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hiatus,  and  we  shall  therefore  preseDt  our  readers  with  her 
account  of  this  important  event  in  her  hero's  life : — 

'  The  wedding  party  must  have  proceeded  to  church  on  horaeWk 
or  in  vebiclea,  as  Spen  Green  lay  some  nnj  olf ;  it  waa  also  the 
deptb  of  winter  and  the  roads  in  this  part  of  Cheshire  notoriouslj 
bad.  Cottages  and  farms  laj  around  the  church,  and  supplied 
gazers  enough,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  as  the  little  procession  passed 
the  fine  gateway,  which  gives  entrance  to  thechurcbyard,  and  thence 
into  the  church  itself  with  its  lateral  aisles  and  appended  chapel. 
Astbury  Church  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Cheshire ;  more  on  the 
scale  of  a  cathedral  than  a  mother  church  of  a  rural  district.  The 
ceremony  over,  there  was  the  joyous  return  honie  ;  Josiah  Wed|[- 
wood  no  longer  a  solitary  man,  but  with  tlie  guod  angel  of  his  life 
now  for  ever  by  his  side.  Then  canie  feasting  and  merryraaking 
enough  ;  for  the  bride's  father  was,  if  cautious  and  careful,  a^eDisI 
hospitable  man,  and  amends  were  thus  made  for  the  morning's  journey 
through  execrable  roads/ 

And  then  follows  a  p^e  of  high-fiown  reflections  which  we 
have  not  patience  to  quote. 

Ab  Wedgwood's  trade  increased  he  felt  the  want  of  sooie 
agent  and  place  of  business  in  London,  and  sought  therefore 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  John,  who,  having  retired  from  a 
post  which  he  had  held  under  Government  for  many  years, 
had  plenty  oi  time  at  his  disposal,  and  who,  having  mixed  in 
the  artistic  and  literary  society  of  the  day,  waa  in  a  positioD 
not  only  to  extend  his  brother's  business,  but  to  assist  him  in 
obtaining  information  connected  with  his  art.  John  Wedg' 
wood  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Artichoke  in  Cateaton  Street, 
and  here  some  rooms  were  taken  for  the  display  of  his  brother's 
patterns  and  the  receipt  of  orders.  The  orders  increased 
rapidly,  and  among  them  the  Royal  order  for  a  tearservice, 
from  which  the  well-known  Queen's  ware  took  its  niune. 

Mr.  Jewitt,  from  want  of  the  materials  from  which  Miss 
Meteyard  has  composed  her  work,  has  repeated  the  conunonly 
received  story  that  Wedgwood  secured  the  patronage  of 
royalty  by  presenting  a  caudle-service  to  Queen  Charlotte  on 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1762.  Miss  Meteyan]  is 
indignant;  the  story  'is  a  mere  myth;  very  pretty  to  read, 

*  but  utterly  worthless  as  a  fact  in  the  life  of  the  great  Wedg- 
'  wood.'  The  real  circumatances  connected  with  his  intro- 
duction to  royal  favour  '  place  the  great  artist  and  his  art 
'  in  a  far  higher  light  than  the  long-received  and  hackneyed 
'  story  could  da  The  truth  reverses  the  whole  matter.  It 
'  was  patronage  which  sought  the  great  potter,  not  the  great 

*  pott«r  patronage.'  This  tremendous  fact  is  hurled  at  the 
mistaken  public,  and  the  biographers  who  misled  it,  in  capital 
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letters.  The  truth  is,  thst  Wedgwood  accepted  an  order 
trough  MiBB  Chetwjnd  for  a  beautiful  tea-Eerrice  for  the 
Queen  which  had  been  declined  by  several  other  potters,  and 
that  at  the  Queen's  next  confinement  after  this  order,  he  pre- 
seDted  the  caudle-service.  Tbis  story,  while  not  making  too 
much  of  it,  is  at  the  same  time  not  without  value  as  an  illus- 
fration  of  Wedgwood's  character.  At  the  period  in  which  he 
Uved  it  was  considered  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  every 
literary  or  artistic  work  that  it  should  be  supported  by  dis- 
tinguished patronage;  he  was  too.  high-minded,  too  industrious, 
and  entertained  too  just  views  upon  the  extension  of  trade  to 
waste  his  time  or  diminish  his  sense  of  independence  by  seek- 
ing for  patrons ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  too  shrewd  an 
observer  of  human  nature  and  too  keenly  alive  to  the  interests 
of  his  businesa  to  lose  any  of  the  advantages  which  patronage 
could  confer  when  it  was  oifered  to  him,  A  striking  example 
rf  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  t»  his  partner,  Mr,  Bentley,  in  1767,  giving 
his  reasons  against  hiring  as  a  London  warehouse  some  pre- 
mises in  Fall  Mall  which  had  been  used  for  auctions: — 

'At  present,*  he  writes,  'the  nobility  and  gentry  recommend  one 
another  to  my  rooms  and  they  never  meet  with  any  other  company 
there,  but  everybody  would  be  apt  to  stroll  into  an  auction-room — 
one  tbey  had  ever  had  free  access  into — and  that  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  I  could  take  to  keep  mj  present  set  of  customers  out 
of  it.  For  you  well  know  that  they  will  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  any  further  than  their  amusements  or  conveniences  make  it 
■eceesary.  I  find  1  did  not  sufficiently  explain  to  you  my  reasons 
for  wanting  a  large  room.  It  was  not  to  show  or  have  a  lar^e  stock 
of  ware  in  town,  but  to  enable  me  to  show  various  table  and  dessert 
Krvices  completely  set  out  on  two  ranges  of  tables  six  or  eight  at 
least ;  such  services  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  shown  in  order 
U}  do  the  needful  with  the  ladies  in  the  neatest,  genteelest,  and  best 
method.  The  same  or  indeed  a  much  greater  variety  of  sets  of 
vases  should  decorate  the  walls,  and  both  these  articles  may  every  few 
days  be  so  altered,  reversed,  and  transposed,  as  to  render  the  whole 
a  new  scene,  even  to  the  same  company,  every  time  they  shtUl  bring 
their  fnends  to  visit  us.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  very  good  effects 
this  must  produce  when  business  and  amusement  can  be  made  to  ito 
hand  in  hand.  Every  new  show,  exhibition,  or  rarity,  soon  grows 
•tale  in  London,  and  is  no  longer  regarded  after  the  first  sight, 
unless  utility  or  some  such  variety  as  I  have  bint«d  at  above,  con- 
tinae  to  recommend  it  to  their  notice.  A  lady  or  gentleman  may 
■rat  of  complaisance  to  their  friends  come  with  them  a  few  times  to 
Me  a  show  with  which  they  themselves  are  satiated  ;  but  of  this 
they  will  soon  prow  weary  unless  tbey  likewise  share  in  the  enter- 
tainment, and  will  much  sooner  carry  their  friends  to  a  aaeae  which 
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is  new  to  them  nil,  than  to  one  where  their  eyes  have  alwaja  net 
with  the  same  objecta  and  the  same  arrangement  of  them.  This 
may  be  avoided  with  very  little  address  when  we  have  a  room 
proper  for  the  purpose.  I  have  done  something  of  the  aort  since  I 
came  to  town  and  find  the  immediate  good  effects  of  it.  The  finit 
two  days  afler  the  alteration  we  sold  three  complete  sets  of  rases  at 
two  and  three  guineas  a  set,  besides  many  pairs  of  them,  which 
rases  had  been  in  my  rooms  six,  eight,  and  some  of  them  twelre 
months,  and  wanted  nothing  but  arrangement  to  sell  them.  And 
besides  room  for  my  ware,  I  must  have  more  room  for  my  ladUt,  for 
ihey  sometimes  come  in  very  large  shoals  together,  and  one  parly 
are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  another  have  done  their  buunesi.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  32.) 

The  iacrease  of  his  trade  in  '  Queen's  ware,'  consequent 
upon  the  royal  patronage,  was  such  that  in  1766  Wedgwood 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  into  partnership  his  cousin  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  employed  in  the 
works,  and  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  what  was  called  the 
'  useful '  department,  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  till 
his  death  in  1788.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  excellent  potter, 
and  had  gained  considerable  experience  in  the  porcelaiu  worb 
at  Worcester.  Like  his  cousin,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  hie 
calling, '  and  possessed  the  same  eye  for  form,  the  same  love  of 
'  perfecting  details,  and  for  exquisite  finish.'  He  had  several 
sons,  one  of  whom — Kalpb — was  the  inventor  of  a  manifold 
writer  still  in  general  use,  and  ako,  we  believe,  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  '  fulguri-polygraph,' 
he  published  a  description  in  1814,  at  the  same  time  accurately 
predicting  the  benefits  which  it  was  capable  of  conferring  up«i 
mankind. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  also  give  some  account  of  Wedg- 
wood's more  distinguished  partner  and  intimate  friend  Thomas 
Bentley, — a  man  whose  varied  acquirements,  whose  liberal 
views,  high  principles,  and  i^eeable  manners  seem  to  have 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  steady  and  unselfish  friendship  he  bore  towards  Wedg- 
wood, and  the  willingness  with  which  he  assisted  in  forwarding 
his  projects  with  his  counsel,  his  pen,  or  his  money,  did  not  a 
little  towards  raising  our  great  potter  to  the  position  he  at- 
tained, while  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  them 
has  afforded  the  moat  interesting  of  the  materials  from  which 
the  biographies  before  us  have  been  compiled. 

Thomas  Bentley  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  in 
Derbyshire,  and  not,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  of  fiichard 
Bentley,  the  famous  critic  He  was  born  on  January  1, 173C, 
and  educated  in  a  Presbyterian  college  near  Derby,  on  learii^ 
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which  he  was  ptac«d  in  a  woollen  and  cotton  warehouse  at 
Manchester  as  apprentice  to  a  merchant  On  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  passed  some  time  on  the  Continent, 
and  learned  to  speak  both  French  and  Italian  fluently.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
married  a  Miss  Oates,  who  died  in  less  than  two  years,  and 
established  himself  in  Liverpool  as  a  warehouseman. 

In  1762,  Wedgwood,  whilst  travelling  to  this  town  on 
bnsinesB,  injured  his  disabled  leg  so  seriously  that  he  was 
obliged  on  his  arrival  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Turner,  who  taking  pity  upon  the  loneliness  of  his 
patient,  confined  to  his  room  in  an  inn,  brought  Mr.  Bentley 
to  see  him.  They  had  many  tastes  and  subjects  of  interest  in 
common,  and  the  acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  became  more  and  more  intimate  and  affectionate  till 
Bendey's  death  in  1780. 

Bentley  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  a  small  sect  called  the  '  Octagonians,'  who  had  a  written 
litni^,  and  met  in  an  octagonal  cbapel  in  Liverpool ;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  and  was 
oonsequently  upon  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr. 
Aikin  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Barbauld),  who  both  held  professor- 
shipe  in  that  institution,  while  his  varied  tastes  and  knowledge 
made  his  house  an  agreeable  rendezvous  for  men  of  note  iti 
every  branch  of  science  and  art.  Many  of  the  acquaintances 
here  b^pun  were  afterwards  of  great  service  to  Wedgwood  in 
his  different  researches  and  undertakings :  his  disabled  limb 
had  again  largely  repaid  him  for  the  suffering  it  had  caused. 

The  Canal  scheme,  in  favour  of  which  Bentley  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet which  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  project,  threw  him  into  frequent  communication 
with  Wedgwood ;  and  the  position  which  he  gradually  acquire<l 
of  export  agent  for  his  wares,  gave  him  a  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  pottery  trade : — 

'Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1766  Mr.  Wedgwood  eeems  to 
have  made  hie  firat  proposal  to  Bentley  relative  to  a  partoership, 
and  the  concentration  of  their  energy  and  talent  in  one  direction. 
Prom  all  we  have  seen  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a  union  which. 
on  many  accounts,  he  had  long  desired  ;  and  now  that  the  prospects 
were  in  every  way  so  encouraging  of  bringing  ornamental  ware  of 
muy  kinds  to  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown,  he  naturally  wished 
to  Kcare  the  aid  and  counsel  of  a  friend  whose  fidelity,  judgment, 
and  preeminent  ability  he  had  loDf;  and  fuUj  tested.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, perhaps,  felt  that  Bentley  was  wasting  hie  singular  powers  in 
trivial,  obscnre,  and  miscellaneons  labours  instead  of  concentrating 
them  on  more  important  objects ;  whilst  on  his  own  part,  he  wished. 
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bj  resigning  a  portion  of  his  directive  autliority,  to  secure  mora 
time  for  chemical  and  philosophical  researches ;  these  being,  ae  be 
well  knew,  the  haeia  on  which  a  continuity  of  progress  rested.  Bat 
with  rare  modestj  Bentley  raised  seTeiaJ  objections  to  the  umon, 
principally  on  account  of  his  little  knowledge  of  the  potter's  arc 
To  these  the  reply  was  very  characteristic  of  Wedgwood's  gene- 
rosity and  high  opinion  of  his  friend's  versatile  abilities  : — "  I  hate 
read  your  letter  many  times  over  and  find  several  of  the  objections 
to  oar  nearer  approach  may  be  surmouated,  and  I  shall  speak  to 
those  you  have  mentioned  in  the  order  you  have  stated  them.  The 
first  is  '  your  total  ignorance  of  the  business ' — that  I  deny,  as  friend 
Tristram  says  to  St.  Paul — ^you  have  taste,  the  best  foundation  for 
our  intended  concern,  and  which  must  be  our  primum  mobile,  for 
without  that  all  will  stand  still,  or  better  it  did  so,  and  for  the  rest 
it  will  soon  be  learned  by  so  apt  a  n-bolar.  The  very  air  of  lbl« 
country  will  soon  inspire  you  with  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  oar 
trade.  The  difficulty  of  leaving  your  business  in  Liverpool,  which 
seeroeth  now  to  be  altering  for  the  better,  I  cannot  lio  easily  obviate, 
this  being  a  matter  of  calculation,  in  which  there  is  no  data  lo 
proceed  upon,  but  probabilities  of  future  contingencies,  which  we 
canuot  investigate  or  command  with  the  certainty  which  I  conld 
wish  my  friend  to  have  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  his 
interest.  I  have,  it's  true,  a  great  opinion  of  the  design  answering 
our  most  sanguine  expectations  with  respect  to  profit;  bnt  if  yon 
should  suffer  as  much  on  the  other  hand  by  having  your  attentitm 
takea  off  your  mercantile  concerns,  you  would  be  a  loser  upon  the 
whole,  though  /should  not,  and  to  what  degree  that  lose  might  be 
extended  I  can  have  no  idea,  nor  you  any  certainty,  unless  we  could 
divine  in  what  proportion  your  absence  would  affect  the  success,  or 
prevent  the  increase,  of  your  commerce. 

'  "The  money  objection  is  obviated  to  my  band,  and  I  doubt  mt 
in  a  way  that  will  be  agreeable  to  us  both ;  but  the  leaving  your 
friends  and  giving  up  a  thousand  agreeable  coDoexions  and  pleasares 
at  Liverpool,  for  which  you  can  have  no  compensatioQ  in  kind 
(indeed,  my  friend,  I  know  from  experience  you  cannot),  this  staggers 
niy  hopes  more  than  everything  else  put  together,  and  always  hath 
done,  for  I  have  often  seriously  thought  at  it  before  I  received  your 
letter ;  and  as  I  wish  you  fo  see  every  shade  in  this  chequered  piece, 
permit  me  to  ask  you.  Can  you  part  from  your  Octagon  and 
enlightened  Octogonian  brethren  to  join  the  diminutive  and  weak 
society  of  a  country  chapel  ?  Can  you  give  up  the  rational  tad 
elevated  enjoyment  of  your  Philosophical  Club  for  the  puerile  lilt- 
a-lele  of  a  country  fireside  F  And  to  include  all  under  this  head  in 
one  question.  Can  you  exchange  the  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  your  learned  and  ingenious  friends, 
which  your  present  situation  affords  you,  besides  ten  thousand  other 
elegancies  and  enjoyments  of  a  town  life,  to  employ  yourself  amongit 
mechanics,  dirt,  and  smoke  ?  enlivened  indeed  with  so  much  of  the 
pastoral  life  as  you  shall  choose  for  yourself  out  of  the  Kidgehoase 
Estate  ?    It'  this  prospect  does  not  fright  you  I  have  some  hopes ; 
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tiA  it  you  think  70a  could  renllj  fall  in  lore  witli  and  make  » 
nistrese  of  this  new  business,  as  I  have  done  of  mine,  I  should 
h>Te  little  or  no  doabt  of  our  success  ;  for  if  we  consider  the  great 
Tiriet^  of  colours  in  our  raw  materials,  the  infinite  ductility  of  clay, 
uid  that  we  have  uaiversnl  beauty  to  copy  ai\er,  wb  have  certainly 
the  fairest  prospect  of  enlarging  this  branch  of  manufacture  to  our 
wishes  :  and  as  genius  will  not  be  wanting,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  oar  profit!  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  applicatfon,  nod  I  am 
u  confident  that  it  would  be  beyond  comparison  more  congenial  and 
delightful  to  every  particle  of  matter,  sense,  and  spirit  in  your  com- 
poiition  to  be  the  creator,  aa  it  were,  of  beauty,  i-ather  than  merely 
the  vehicle  or  medium  to  convey  it  from  one  hand  to  another,  if 
other  circumstances  can  but  be  rendered  tolerable.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  outlines  of  our 
project,  which  may  furnish  ue  with  sumo  amusement  at  least,  and 
paii&ps  it  may  not  be  the  first  time  we  have  pleased  ourselves  with 
fnture  schemes  that  have  eluded  our  grasp  and  vanished  away  like 
the  morning  cloud  or  early  dew 

' "  The  articles  to  begin  the  work  with  will  be— root  flower>pota 
of  various  sorts  ornamented  and  plain.  Esaence-pots,  bough-pots, 
fltrwer-pots,  and  cornucopias. 

' "  Ytaea  and  ornaments  of  various  sizes,  colonr,  mixtures,  and 
rormi  ad  iit/inituM. 

' "  Then  proceed  to  toilet  furniture,  and  enrich  these  and  other 
orounents  with  gold  burnt  in. 

'  "  Elegant  tea-chests  may  be  made,  snuff,  and  other  boxes. 

'"Fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  with  two  legged  animals  in  various 
lUitudes. 

'  "  Ten  thousand  other  tubstantial  formt,  that  neither  you  nor  I, 
nor  anybody  else,  know  anythiofr  of  at  present. 

"*  If  all  these  things  should  fail  us,  I  hope  our  good  genius  will 
direct  na  in  the  choice  of  others."  *    {Miu  MeUyard,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  Bentle^ 
seceded  to  his  friend's  proposal,  and  the  arrangemeDt  of  the 
Rutnersfaip  was  probably  hastened  by  the  death  of  John 
Wedgwood,  who  had  supenDtended  the  London  warehouse. 
John  Wedgwood  was  found  drowned  in  the  Thames,  and  hia 
tragical  and  mysteriouB  end  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  his 
brother,  who  thus  concluded  a  very  touching  letter  announcing 
ihe  catastrophe  to  Bentley : — 

'I  know  you  will  sympathise  with  me  in  my  distress,  and  I  need 
lot  tell  jou  how  doubly  welcome  a  few  lines  will  be  at  this  time 
from  a  real  affectionate  and  sensible  friend,  such  a  one  as  yon  have 
ever  been  to  me  since  I  had  the  happineiia  of  being  known  to  you. 
Let  ns  now  be  dearer  to  each  other,  if  possible,  than  ever.  Let  me 
*dopt  you  for  my  brother  and  fill  up  the  chasm  this  cruel  accident 
hu  made  in  my  afflicted  heart.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend, — the 
robject  is  too  much  for  me.    I  am  your  miserable  friend, 

J.  WiDGWOOl).' 

TOL.  CXXTI.  MO.  CCLVrr.  I    I,   «,Cio(i^k 
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It  was  arranged  that  BeDtlej"  ehould  have  a  house  near  his 
friend's  upon  the  Etruria  estate,  a  echeme  which  'was  ttban- 
doned  upon  the  subsequent  decision  that  Bentlej  should  con- 
duct and  develops  the  London  business.  These  new  works  it 
Etrnria  were  opened  in  June  1769,  with  a  little  cerenumy 
more  interesting  than  the  'inaugurations'  which  seem  to  be 
considered  necessaty  now-a-dajs  to  every  new  undertaking, 
from  a  Grfat  Exhibition  to  a  drinking-fountain.  A  large 
company  of  friends  and  relations  were  invited  on  the  oocasioD, 
and  assembled  in  the  throwing  room : — 

'And  here.'  an  Mins  Meteyard  tclb  ns,  'Mr.  Wedgwood,  divesting 
himself  of  his  hat  and  coat,  and  probably  tying  on  to  the  amose- 
ment  of  his  Ti.-^itors  one  of  the  workmen's  nprons,  but  in  no  olber 
way  altering;  his  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  sat  down  befors 
the  thrower's  board,  whilst  Mr.  Bentley,  handsomely  atlired  we 
may  be  sure,  turned  the  wbeel.  One  of  the  favourite  old  semntt 
made  the  balls  of  clay  ready  to  hia  master's  hand,  and  otben 
stood  by  to  assist  Thus  environed,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  well  remem- 
bering his  old  mastery  in  this  highest  province  of  the  potter's  irt, 
threw  with  great  precision  six  vases  in  the  black  basaltee  bodj, 
averaging  about  10  inches  each  in  height,  and  5^  in  the  widest 
part.  This  douB,  there  was  an  adjournment  to  the  turner's  room, 
and  here,  still  assisted  by  his  friend,  and  cheered  by  the  presence  of 
his  visitor.i,  Mr.  Wedgwood  pared  down  inequalities  at  the  lathe, 
and  perfected  his  work  so  far  as  was  then  possible.  This  done,  i 
luncheon  was  spread  under  the  sbade  of  some  trees  on  the  npluid 
beyond  ;  and  tiie  memorable  day  did  not  close  till  the  shades  sf 
evening  fell.'     (JIfiw  Mtleyard,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.) 

Three  of  tJieee  very  interesting  vases  are  still  in  the  poaeo- 
sioD  of  one  of  the  Wedgwood  fanuly,  and  drawings  of  them  are 
given  in  both  the  works  before  us. 

It  was  about  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  wtn-ks  at 
Etrnria  that  Wedgwood  was  obliged  to  sulmiit  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  disabled  leg,  which  had  played  so  important  a  part 
in  his  history ;  he  appears  himself  to  have  su^ested  the  open- 
tion,  and  to  have  endured  it  with  great  coomess  and  courage. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  was  vbited  with  a  sorer  trial-- 
a  disorder  in  his  eyes — which  seemed  for  some  time  likely  to 
end  in  total  blindness ;  in  the  midst  of  this  sorrow  his  mt, 
who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  was  called  away  to  nurse  hu 
father,  who  was  dangerously  ilL  But  even  in  this  melancbolT 
condition  his  courage  and  patience  did  not  forsake  him.  'I 
'  am  learning,'  he  wrote  to  Bentley, '  to  acquiesce . . .  whatever 
'  may  be  the  issuei  as  I  would  wish  to  do  in  every  unavwdsble 
'  evlL  I  am  often  practising  to  tee  with  my  Jingert,  and  I 
'  think  I  should  make  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that  science  for 
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<  one  who  begins  go  late  in  life  ;  but  Bhall  make  a  wretohed 
'  wslko-  in  the  dark  with  a  single  leg.'  He  also  made  arrange- 
menta  for  imparting  to  Bentley  all  hie  experience  and  secrete 
in  the  practical  part  of  a  potter's  art.  Happily,  these  prepara- 
tions for  the  sudden  termination  of  his  artistic  career  proved  to 
be  needless  ;  the  disease  yielded  to  treatment,  and  we  do  not 
End  that  he  was  ever  again  seriously  troubled  with  the  malady 
which  threatened  to  deprive  England  of  bis  services,  at  the 
very  moment  when  be  was  attaining  the  eminence  for  whi(^ 
te  had  stnven. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1769,  Bentley  settled  in  Loo- 
don,  and  undertook  the  management  of  the  warehouse  opened 
by  his  firm  in  Newport  Street.  He  established  himself  in 
Chelsea,  and  upon  the  grounds  adjoining  his  house  erected 
workshops  in  which  the  painting  of  the  ornamental  ware  was 
curled  on. 

His  house  soon  became,  as  at  Liverpool,  the  favourite  resort 
of  scientific  and  literary  men,  and  his  pen  frequently  supplied 
the' Monthly  Keview'witbarticlesupon  the  politics  of  the  day; 
be  visited  bis  ouetoraers  in  a  chariot  and  pair,  and  appears  In 
the  warehouse  to  have  occupied  a  position  probably  quite  as 
nnuaual  among  retail  dealers  at  that  period  as  it  is  unknown  at 
the  present  time.  '  His  handsome  person  and  polished  man- 
ners,' says  MiBB  Meteyard,  '  were  irresistible  to  otherwise 
'  haughty  duchesses  and  ladies ;  and  whilst  he  poised  a  vase  or 
showed  basrelief  or  cameo,  and  related  the  antique  stories  its 
designs  sought  to  express,  the  ladies  listened,  smiled,  bowed, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  bought.  An  aristocrat  by 
nature,  he  was  the  most  courtly  of  chapmen.'  In  t^e  fulfilment 
of  these  and  many  self-imposed  duties  Bentley  continued,  the 
tithful  partner  and  friend  of  Wedgwood,  till  his  death  in  1780. 
It  was  through  Bentley  that  Wedgwood  fint  secured  the 
eervices  of  the  celebrated  artist  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  Staffordshire 
Etniria.  A  modeller  for  works  of  the  highest  class  had  been' 
much  wanted,  and  in  Jan.  1775,  in  answer  to  an  announcement 
from  Bentley  that  the  man  they  sought  had  been  found,  Wedg- 
wood writes:—'  I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  a  modeller,  a<id 
'  that  Flaxman  is  so  valuable  an  artist.  It  is  but  a  few  yeais 
'  once  he  was  a  most  supreme  coxcomb,  but  a  little  more  ex- 
'  perigee  may  have  cured  him  of  this  foible.'  Wedgwood  was 
Mt  long  in  appreinating  the  talents  of  the  modeller  he  had 
secured,  for  in  the  following  year  he  speaks  of  him  a*  the 
'  geniuB  of  sculpture.'  In  1787  Flaxman  went  to  Borne,  with 
the  usistanoe  of  Wedgwood,  who  advanced  the  money  utr  the 
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journey,  and  there  continued,  as  far  as  his  other  engagement 
would  permit,  to  make  models  for  the  Pottery  or  superintended 
and  coonected  the  works  of  other  aculptora  in  Wedgwood's 
employ. 

A  namber  of  Flazman's  bills  hare  fortunately  been  pre- 
served and  are  published  in  the  works  before  us ;  they  are  of 
great  interest  not  only  as  showing  the  prices  he  received  for 
his  labours,  but  especially  as  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
pieces  designed  or  modelled  by  him.  The  correspondence 
which  Miss  Meteyard  has  examined  has  enabled  her  also  to  do 
jostice  to  several  of  tlie  modellers  less  known  to  fame  whose 
works  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  Flaxman.  Such  acts  of 
restitution  are  sorely  needed  in  the  history  of  every  art,  and 
are  happily  increasing  more  and  more  with  the  publication  of 
artistic  oiographies.  How  many  excellent  punters  are  there 
whose  very  names  are  almost  unknown  to  the  world  in  general 
because  their  productions  have  been  constantly  attributed  to 
some  more  celebrated  hand. 

In  1788  Wedgwood's  cousin  and  partner  died,  andheeai^ 
ried  on  the  busiaess  alone  till  1790,  when  he  took  into  part- 
nership his  three  sons  John,  Thomas,  and  Josiah,  and  hia 
nephew  Bryerley,  and  retired  from  the  more  active  part  of  the 
work.  HI  health  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  more  freqnent 
repose  and  change  of  scene  probably  induced  him  to  take  this 
step,  which  he  did  not  long  survive.    In  Dec  1794, 

'  his  face  swelled,  and  attributing  this  to  a  decayed  tooth,  be  Mnt 
for  Mr  Bent  to  draw  it.  But  to  the  surgeon's  consternatioD,  when  h« 
came  he  dijcovcred  early  symptoms  of  morlificatioD.  The  distres 
of  Wedgwood's  ftmily  was  extreme  when  they  learnt  this.  From 
this  dat«  be  grew  rai>idly  worse  ;  his  throat  became  inflamed  ud 
his  weakness  increased.  Dr.  Darwin  hastened  over  from  Derby,  and 
with  two  other  physicians  and  Mr.  Bent,  wntched  sedulously  by  his 
bed.  But  notliiug  coutd  save  him.  He  suffered  greatly  from  piis 
and  fever.  As  tlii'sa  increased,  insennibiiity  came  over  him;  ud 
thus  in  uncontciousn'-ss  he  passed  uway  from  the  scene  of  liis  laboon 
and  hid  good  life  on  Siitiirday,  January  3,  1793,  in  the  G5th  year<^ 
bis  age.'  (Jtfuf  Meteyard,  vol.  ii.  p.  6J0.) 

Wedgwood's  work  had  been  a  successful  one  in  a  pecuniiiy 
aa  well  as  in  an  artistic  sense,  for  he  died  worth  more  thin 
half  a  million  of  money.  Nor  were  these  large  gains  ti* 
result  of  grasping  or  penurious  habits ;  he  was  nospitable  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  the  daily  custom  at  Etruria  to  Iif 
places  at  his  table  for  any  guests  who  might  unexpectedly 
arrive  ;  he  was  extremely  liberal  to  all  his  workmen  and  to  the 
poor  of  l^a  neighbourhood,  and,  whilst  taking  a  leading  part  in 
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oil  Bchemea  for  their  improvemeat  or  relief,  was  ever  ready  to 
Bubscribe  to  works  of  more  general  utility  or  charity.  He  had, 
accotding  to  Miss  Meteyard,  one  peculiarity  ein^lar  enoueh 
in  a  man  trained  from  childhood  to  business  and  forced  to  make 
his  own  fortune  without  any  capital  to  start  with — this  was  his 
dislike  to  aecounta. 

'  He  used  to  say  he  knew  he  had  lost  thougands  by  not  attending 
to  this  department  of  his  busiaess  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  enter  upon  the  details  of  figures,  aa  they  so  wholly  interrupted 
thow  trains  of  thonglit  necessary  to  liis  wortc.  One  or  two  old 
pocket-books  bear  evidence  to  this  idiosyacrasy.  .  .  For  instance, 
be  will  set  ofi*  on  a  journey  on  horsebacic  to  London,  and  for  the 
first  few  miles  he  will  diligently  record  his  expenses  even  to  the 
penny  he  gives  a  girl  for  opening  a  gate  or  gathering  hira  a  bunch 
of  wayside  flowers.  Then  he  drops  olT  into  some  meditation  con- 
cerning mixtures,  colours,  or  forms,  and  alt  else  is  forgotten.  The 
next  entry  is  at  the  distance  of  days,  and  then  it  will  relate  to  some 
possible  degree  of  fineness  in  wire  sieves  or  some  chemical  ezperi. 
ment.'  {Mist  Metej/ard,  vol.  ii.  p.  606.) 

It  is  possible  that  many  persons  who  merely  dip  into  Miss 
Meteyard's  volumes  may  be  inclined  to  complain  that  so  much 
space  is  devoted  to  Wedgwood's  personal  hiBtory  and  cha- 
racteriatics,  and  to  say  that  an  account  of  the  potter  and  his 
work,  not  of  the  man  and  his  virtues,  was  what  they  required ; 
but  though  the  book  is  needlessly  prolix  and  swelled  out  by 
imaginary  details  and  descriptions,  we  believe  that  no  one 
can  read  this  history  of  Wedgwood's  life  without  feeling  that 
his  works  were  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  the  result 
of,  his  character,  that  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  them,  it 
is  necessary  to  be,  so  to  speak,  personally  acquainted  with 
Wedgwood  himself. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  dif- 
ferent wares  produced  by  Wedgwood.  In  1773  he  and 
Bentley  published  a  Catalogue  of  their  goods  which  subsequently 
passed  through  several  editions  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages ;  tnese  catalogues,  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1779,  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the  date  and  authen- 
ticity of  different  pieces,  and  in  tracing  the  improvements  that 
were  made  in  some  of  the  wares. 

The  Queen's  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  Wedgwood's 
fame  and  fortune,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Its  soft  tint  and  glaze  rendered  it  peculiarly  fit  for  enamel 
painting,'  and  though  scarcely  suitable,  as  earthenware,  for 
Buch  fine  work  as  was  lavished  upon  it  in  the  '  Grenouillidre ' 
Krvice  made  for  the  Empress  Catherine,  was  well  adapted  for 
the  slighter  kind  of  decoration  generally  employed  upon  it. 
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uid  Sronld  have  uigwered  veil  for  the  reproductioii  or  imitatioii 
of  Italian  majolica.  The  experiment  was  indeed  tried;  fortbe 
Duke  of  Atgjle,  who  had  some  fine  spedmens  of  BsfPaelle  ware, 
commissioned  Wedgwood  to  copy  them.  After  some  donbtB 
as  to  the  bodj  and  glaze  necessary  for  the  work, '  the  punting 
'  was  tried  upon  the  cream  ware  body,  and  some  exquisite  Tases 
*  and  other  articles  were  the  result'  Wedgwood  bad,  how- 
ever^  no  real  love  for  colour,  and  we  read  of  no  further  attempts 
in  the  same  direction.  His  descendants  have  employed  the 
pencil  of  the  well-known  M.  Lessore  upon  the  decoration 
of  this  ware  with  great  success, — a  success  so  great  indeed  as 
unfortunately  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  printed  outlines  for  the 
T&yiA.  multiplication  of  his  works.  We  wonder  that  the  ghost 
of  the  great  Josiah  did  not  rise  to  protest  against  a  proceeding 
«o  entirely  opposed  to  his  principles. 

Some  idea  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  entertained  rf 
giving  a  whiter  tint  to  the  Qoeen's  ware.  A  MS.  memoir  of 
Wedgwood,  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  says  that  '  be 
'fancied  from  the  general  predilection  for  porcelain  that  if  bj 
'  an  alteration  in  its  colour  he  could  bring  it  nearer  to  that 
'  appearance  it  would  be  an  improvement  acceptable  to  hit 
'  patrons.  He  invented  for  this  purpose  a  whiter  glaze  with  a 
■  tint  of  btne,  now  generally  known  in  the  manufactory  by  the 
'  name  of  China  glaze.'  Miss  Meteyard,  however,  tells  us  that 
Wedewood,  though  for  a  time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  makii^ 
a  whiter  ware,  abandoned  it, 

'ask  would  seem,  without  even  making  an  experiraent.  "Ton 
know,"  he  aays  to  Bentley  in  .Tuly,  1770,  "  tliat  I  have  given  owr 
the  thoughts  of  maktDg  any  other  colour  but  Queen's  ware.  The 
white  ware  would  be  a  great  deal  dearer,  and  I  apprehend  not  nrndi 
better  liked  \  and  the  Queen's  ware,  whilst  it  contiiiui>B  to  sell  " 
quite  aa  much  business  as  I  can  manage."  But  tlie  improvemeirts 
in  manufacturing  proeesee^  are  usuallj  in  tliemselves  the  cauee  of 
change.  The  Bubsiilulion  of  Derbyshire  chert  for  boulders  of  bloe 
granite  in  the  process  uf  grinding  flint,  necessarily  purified  tai 
elightly  whitened  tlie  ware,  from  the  absence  of  alt  particles  of 
granite  from  the  ground  substance ;  and  with  this  purer  colour 
Wedgwood,  ait«r  much  cousideration,  was  content  fur  a  furtber 
period.  Three  plans  fluated  in  his  mind  :  one  to  continue  his  maiui- 
focture  of  the  cream  colour  as  heretofore,  a  second  to  deepea  the 
colour  "so  as  to  meke  it  as  deep  a  straw  colour  as  possible,"  and  * 
third  to  make  a  ware  entirely  white.  After  much  correepODdence 
with  Bent  ley  on  the  subject  and  elaborate  calculatioiiij  on  (be  coal 
ofmnnufacture  be  decided,  and  wisely,  in  improving  as  far  as  pondbl^ 
but  not  altering,  the  colour  of  the  ware  his  skill  and  indu^tt;  b*^ 
rwsed  into  a  staple.'  {Mist  Mtttt/ard,  voL  ii.  p.  309.} 
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It  VKS  to  the  Queen's  ware  th&t  the  process  of  printing  was 
extensively  applied  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  This  process 
was  ioTented  about  the  year  1756  by  John  Sadler,  an  engraver 
of  Liverpool,  to  whom  it  suggested  itself  upon  his  observing 
BOme  children  sticking  some  waste  prints  he  had  given  them 
apoD  broken  pieces  of  crockery.  With  the  assistance  of  one 
Gu;  Green  he  made  some  experiments  which  proved  succeasftit, 
and  the  partners  managed,  without  takiog  out  any  patent,  to 
secure  for  theroselvee  a  large  and  pro6tab1e  busineBS ;  no 
email  portion  of  which  were  the  orders  they  executed  for 
Wedgwood,  who  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  to  send  his 
Queen's  wnre  to  them  to  be  printed. 

This  invention  as  originally  applied  simply  gave  an  impres- 
fflon  of  an  engraviug  upon  pottery,  and  was  in  that  state  a  very 
pleasing  and  legitimate  form  of  decoration.  Since,  however, 
it  has  grown  into  imitations  of  punting,  it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  discovery  has  not  been  prejudicial  to  «ri, 

Thebasaltes  which  was  first  produced  by  Wedgwood  in  1766 
b thus  described  in  hie  catalt^uei—'Baaaltes  or  black  ware; 
'  a  black  porcelain  biscuit  of  neariy  the  same  properties  with 
the  natural  stone ;  striking  fire  with  steel,  receiving  a  high 
polish,  serving  as  a  touchstone  for  met^la,  resisting  all  ine 
aods,  and  bearing  without  injury  a  strong  fire;  stronger 
indeed  than  the  basaltee  itself.' 

In  this  ware  were  made  the  vaees  thrown  by  Wedgwood  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  Etruria  works,  and  on  its 
decoration  the  encaustic  gold  bronze  and  encaustic  painting 
wu  frequently  employed.  These  were  the  only  processes  for 
vhich  Wedgwood  ever  took  out  a  patent.  The  bronzed  ware, 
vhether  gilt  or  not,  is  now  somewhat  rare,  and  Miss  Meteyard 
■uggeBts  that  the  metallic  lustre  has  been  ef^ced.  The 
bronzed  ware  was,  however,  not  ao  generally  popular  aa  the 
I^ain  basaltes,  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
country-house  m  England.  The  encaustic  painting  was  used 
for  the  copies  and  imitations  of  Etruscan  vases,  and  possessed 
the  advantage  for  that  purpose  of  being  durable  though  without 
the  shining  appearance  of  enamel ;  the  basalt  body  used  for 
these  vases  generally  received  by  a  slight  variation  of  the 
chemicals  a  tinge  of  blue. 

A  terra  cotta,  described  by  Wedgwood  as  resembling 
porphyry,  granite,  Egyptian  pebble,  and  other  beautiful  stones 
of  the  silicious  or  crys^lioe  order,  was  much  used  by  him  for 
Tsses,  flower-pots,  and  candlesticks.  This  body  was  so  hard 
that  it  would  bear  grinding,  and  would  take  as  fine  a  polish  as 
tke  itones  it  imitated.     It  was  one  of  his  moat  beaatiful 
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wares,  but  ne^-er  attained  the  same  popularity  as  the  basaltes 
or  the  jasper. 

*  A  white  porcelain  biscuit '  is  also  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue, which  only  differed  from  the  basaltes  in  its  colour,  and 
which  by  another  variation  produced  the  '  bamboo  or  cane  ware,' 
,  which  was  much  used  for  flower-pots  and  tea-pots,  but  which  is 
on  the  whole  the  least  pleasing  of  all  Wedgwood's  ornamental 
works. 

The  biscuit  ware  invented  by  him  for  mortars  and  chemical 
vessels,  though  not  applied  to  artistic  purposes  with  which  we 
are  most  concerned,  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  successful  of  his  useful  productions.  He  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  its  manufacture,  but  they  were 
euccesBfuUy  conquered,  and  he  was  at  last  able  to  describe  it 
in  his  catalt^e  as  remarkable  for  great  hardness,  little  inferiw 
to  that  of  agate,  having  the  property  of  resisting  the  strongest 
acids  and  corrosives,  and  being  impenetrable  by  every  known 
liquid,  a  character  which  we  believe  the  Wedgwood  mortaw 
are  still  considered  to  maint^n  against  all  rivab. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Wedgwood,  however,  the  most 
original,  and  that  with  which  lus  name  is  chiefly  comiected  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  at  large,  is  the  Jasper  ware.  The  term 
is  not  a  happy  one,  for  it  does  not  describe  its  appearance,  and 
confounds  it  with  one  of  the  crystalline  bodies  U>  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Nevertheless,  be  the  name  good  or  bad, 
it  has  passed  current  too  long  to  be  altered.  The  ware  is  thns 
described  in  the  catalc^e : — 

'  Jasper,  a  white  porcelain  biscuit  of  exqoisjte  beauty  and  delicae*. 
possessing  the  general  properties  of  the  baaaltes,  leather  with  tha 
singular  one  of  receiving  through  its  whole  enbittance  from  the 
mixture  of  metallic  calces  with  the  other  materials,  the  same  colonrs 
which  those  calces  communicate  to  glass  or  enamels  in  fusion ;  • 
property  which  no  other  porcelain  or  earthenware  body  of  ancient 
or  modem  composition  has  been  found  to  possess.  This  renders  it 
peculiarly  fit  for  making  caraeos,  portraits,  and  all  subjects  in  bss- 
rclief,  as  the  ground  may  be  of  any  particuUr  colour,  while  tbe 
ruised  figures  arc  of  a  pure  white.' 

The  chief  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  ware  was  that  the  coloured  grounds  were  apt  to 
staiu  the  white  relief  in  the  thinner  parts,  but  this  was  even- 
tually overcome  by  firing  the  two  portions  of  the  composition 
separately,  and  joming  them  afterwards  with  a  soft  flux.  It 
was  not  till  1785 — some  years  after  the  death  of  Bentley— 
that  the  reliefs  on  the  jasper  ware  attained  their  highest  pe^ 
fection ;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  which  Wedgwood  wrote  to 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  in  1786,  with  what  extraordinuy  care 
they  were  then  produced : — '  You  will  observe,'  he  Bays,  with 
reference  to  an  assortment  of  jasper  ornaments  which  were 
being  executed  for  the  King  of  Naples, '  that  they  have  been 
'  objects  of  very  great  care;  every  ornament  and  leaf  being 
'  first  made  in  a  separate  mould,  then  laid  upon  the  vase  with 
'  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  afterwards  wrought  over  again 
'  upon  the  vase  itself  by  an  artist  equal  to  the  work  ;  for  from 
'  the  brapnning  I  determined  to  spare  neither  time  nor  expense 
'  in  modelling  and  finishing  jay  ornaments.' 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  property  which  this  ware  pos- 
sessed of  shrinldng  evenly,  in  t^e  process  of  firing  to  make 
reduced  copies  of  the  various  relie&i  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
manufacture  of  personal  ornaments;  brooches,  watch-cases, 
rings,  and  numberless  other  trinkets,  were  formed  by  setting 
the  jasper  cameos  in  rims  of  gold  or  eteel.  Intaglios  were  also 
made  m  this  ware,  in  some  of  which  the  engraved  portion  was 
made  black,  while  the  sur&ce  remained  blue,  and  was  polished 
to  imitate  the  black  and  blue  onyx.  These  were  used  as  seals, 
and  were  so  popular  that  forged  copies  were  also  sold  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  seal  engraver's  occupation  was  thought  to  be 
gone ;  Ae  Wedgwood  seals  have,  however,  disappeared,  and  the 
engraven  seem  still  likely  to  survive  even  the  more  dangerous 
rivalry  of  adhesive  envelopes. 

It  would  be  needless  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  orna- 
mental and  useful  purposes  to  which  the  jasper  ware  was 
applied,  but  we  cannot  omit  the  mention  of  its  chief  triumph — 
the  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase.  This  celebrated  work  of  art 
(now,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  British  Museum)  was  bought 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  the  Barberini  family,  and  ny 
mm  sold  to  Margaret  Duchess  of  Portland,  who  had  a  passion 
for  collecting.  At  her  death  in  July  1785  it  was  determined 
that  her  museum  should  be  sold,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought 
to  the  hammer  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year. 
Hr.  Jewitt,  following  the  generally  received  story,  tells  us  that 
Wedgwood,  having  decided  to  purchase  the  vase, 
'  Btteniled  the  sale  and  contested  the  purchase  with  the  then  Duke 
of  Portland  (son  of  the  late  Duchess).  ...  He  had  determined  to 
examine  and  reproduce  it,  and  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  hie 
parpoee  by  a  few  or  many  pounds,  or  by  having  for  hb  opponent  a 
wealthy  duke,  the  son  of  its  late  owner.  So  be  bid  on  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  pounds  until,  it  ia  related,  the  Duke,  stepping  across 
the  room  to  him,  asked  his  ohject  in  wiahing  to  possess  the  vase. 
On  Iwming  hia  object,  the  Duke  offered,  if  Wedgwood  would  give 
overbidding  and  perniit  him  to  become  its  purchaser,  to  place  it  in 
his  hands,  and  allow  him  to  keep  it  sufficiently  long  to  reproduce 
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knd  do  irhat  bs  roqnired.  TkU  trrangement  being  u  franliljr^c- 
ceoted  as  it  wm  oflured,  the  Duke  became  the  porch  am  r  «f  the  vue 
£>r  l,029L,mad  W«dgweod  tookwitb  htm  the  priceless  gem/  (P.306.) 

On  turning  to  Miss  Meteyard's  work  we  find  that  Wedgwood 
wftB  in  treaty  with  the  Duke  for  the  vase  some  two  or  three 
months  before  the  Bale ;  it  appeare  al^o  that  the  Duke  waa  not 
prese'nt,  but  was  represented  by  Mr.  Tomlinsoo,  and  that  there 
18  nothing  in  the  correspondence  to  which  she  had  access  to 
show  that  Wedgwood  attended  the  sale  or  was  a  bidder.  She 
concludes,  therefore,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  that  the  affair  had 
been  previously  settled  between  them,  and  she  furnishes  w 
with  a  copy  of  the  receipt,  signed  by  Wedgwood  three  days 
after  the  sale,  for  the  vase  and  a  cameo  of  the  head  of 
AugQBtus,  which  had  been  also  bought  in  by  the  Duke. 

No  sooner  was  the  vase  in  his  possession  than  Wedgwood 
gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  task  of  copying  it.  The  dlfficnlties 
which  presented  themselves,  the  means  su^ested  for  overcoming 
.them,  and  bis  criticisms  on  the  original,  are  detailed  in  some  of 
his  letters  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Miss  Meteyard's  second  volume.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  cast  of  the  vase  was  allowed  to  be  taken,  and  the 
task  of  modelling  a  copy  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Webber,  one  of 
the  best  artiste  in  Wedgwood's  employ,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  500  guineas  for  the  work.  A  subscription  list  was 
opened  for  the  copies,  though  Wedgwood  with  great  fairness 
told  the  subscribers  that  he  was  estremely  diffident  of  bit 
ability  to  perform  the  task  imposed  upon  hun,  and  that  they 
should  be  perfectly  at  liberty,  on  seeing  the  result,  to  take  or 
refuse  them.  Fifty  copies  were  subscribed  for  at  50  guineas 
a  piece,  but  as  each  one  was  finished  upon  the  lathe  by  the 
gem  engraver,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  com- 
pleted, and  even  these  varied  considerably  in  execution  and 
in  colour.  It  isinot  probable  that  more  than  these  fifty  were 
completed  in  Wedgwood%  lifetime,  of  which  Miss  Meteyard 
has  only  been  able  to  trace  fifteen  at  the  present  time.  Copies 
of  the  Portland  Vase  are  still  made,  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  since  the  subscription  series  having  been  finished  in  the 
same  laborious  and  costly  manner ;  the  modem  jasper,  moreover, 
cannot  compare  with  that  made  by  Wedgwood  either  for  com- 
pactness or  smoothness. 

We  must  not  close  our  notice  of  Wedgwood's  inventions 
without  mentioning  that  which  obtained  fur  him  the  honour  of 
being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society— the  pyr«neter. 
Everyone  who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  potter's 
art  koowB  how  important  it  is  to  ascertun  to  what  d^ree  of 
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beat  tbe  vara  m  the  kiln  is  bftii^  exposed.  Experiments  in 
the  compositioD  of  bodies,  glazes  and  enamel  colours  may  be 
ntteriy  marred  hy  a  wrong  temperature  ;  and  pottery  had  no 
sooner,  therefore,  begun  to  make  steps  towards  becoming  a  fine 
art  in  this  countiTi  than  the  necessity  was  felt  of  some  sort  of 
thennomi^ter  for  nigh  degrees  of  heat.  Wedgwood's  eousins  of 
the  Big  House  pottery  at  Burslem  were  amongst  tlie  first  to 
attempt  any  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  to 
attain  their  object  by  observing  the  changes  in  oolour  produced 
by  progressive  degrees  of  heat;  but  the  resuha  obtained  by  this 
system  were  too  uncertain,  and  too  easily  affected  by  causes 
other  than  heat,  to  be  depended  on.  Wedgwood  therefore  dis- 
carded this  system,  and  mvented  one,  the  general  principles  of 
which  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words,  viz. : — 

'Thst  eikftby  bodies  of  the  argitlaceoua  order  have  their  bulk 
dtmiaig/ied  byfirt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  beat  they  are  made 
to  undergo  ;  and  tb&t  consequently  the  eontraelion  of  this  species  of 
matter  utfurds  as  true  a  measure  for  strong  fire  as  the  txpantioa  of 
mercury  or  spirit  of  wine  does  for  the  lower  degrees  of  heat ;  but 
with  iliiii  ditli-rence,  tliat  tlie  contraction  of  the  argillaceous  masB  is 
X  permanent  t:B'enti  so  that  the  degree  of  heat  i^  not  here  determined 
bf  a  singlu  ti'aiisiont  observation  made  in  the  fire  itself,  but  it* 
measun:  U  preserved,  and  ie  to  be  examined  when  grown  cold,  or  at 
uy  I'uture  time. 

'The  argillaceous  matter  is  formed  into  equal  unall  pieces,  called 
thermometer  pieces ;  and  one  of  these,  which  may  be  conceived  as  the 
detached  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  is  put  into  the  fire  that  is  to  be 
meHBured,  either  in  a  little  cose  made  for  that  purpose,  ot  in  the 
game  vessel  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  operation. 

'  A  gauge,  coufiisting  of  two  rules  fixed  on  a  fiat  plate,  a  little 
nearer  tor>etlter  at  one  end  than  the  other,  so  as  to  include  between 
them  along  converging  canal  divided  on  tlie  side,  serves  for  dis- 
covering minute  variations  in  the  bulk  of  the  pieces.  A  raw  piece 
will  just  enler  to  0  at  the  wider  end  of  the  canal  ;  after  it  has  been 
in  the  fire,  if  it  be  gently  slid  Hlong  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  con- 
vergeijcy  of  the  sides,  the  degree  at  which  it  stops  will  be  the 
mea-nre  of  its  diminution,  and,  consequently,  of  the  heat  whieh  it 
hi*  undergone.'    (Mr,  L.  Jewitt,  p.  343.) 

This  instrument,  of  which  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  still  used  hoth  in  English 
and  Foreign  Potteries;  but,  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  is  too  rude  for 
scientific  experiments,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  producing  a 
thermometer  which  can  show  with  accuracy  the  degrees  of  heat 
not  only  to  which  things  have  been,  but  are  being  exposed,  will 
render  one  of  the  greatest  services  to  the  advancement  of  the 
potter's  art. 
Having  now  cmnpleted  a  alight  sketch  of  the  life  ud  mnljS^ 
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of  Josiiih  Wedgwood  as  detailed  in  die  volumes  before  us,  there 
remiuDB  only  to  add  &  few  words  upon  the  principles  hj  which 
he  raised  his  wares  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  him* 
self  to  wealth  and  fame.  The  peculiar  merit  for  which  he 
Isboured  in  all  his  productions,  and  in  which  they,  perhaps, 
excel  those  of  all  other  potters  in  the  world,  was  beauty  of 
form.  An  accurate  sense  of  form'muet  have  been  with  him  to 
a  great  extent  a  natural  gift,  for  no  amount  of  study  conld 
have  produced  it  in  such  perfection  as  it  was  possessed  by 
him  had  there  been  no  original  talent  to  cultivate ;  but  it  'n 
equally  cert»n  that  no  amount  of  genius  would  have  brought 
it  to  that  state  of  perfection  without  constant  and  patientstudy 
of  the  principles  and  examples  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
own  and  kindred  arts.  His  natural  good  taste  led  him  to  the 
study  and  imitation  of  antique  vases  and  gems  rather  than  to 
the  fantastic  forms  of  S^vtcb,  Dresden,  and  Chelsea  wares ; 
and  once  embarked  upon  this  course  of  study,  he  spared  neither 
labour  nor  money  in  making  himself  so  far  master  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  classicid  art  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks, 
'  his  lifetime  constitutes  in  modern  fictile  manufacture  little 

*  less  than  a  new  era  as  to  form.'  All  this  even  might  Wedg- 
wood have  done  without  rising  above  the  rank  of  a  clever 
imitator,  but 

*  it  is  not  in  happy  imitation,  it  is  not  in  the  succesafiil  presentation 
of  works  of  fine  art;  that,  as  I  conceive,  the  epeciahty  of  Wedgn'ood 
really  lies.  It  is  in  the  resuscitation  of  a  principle;  of  the  principle 
of  Greek  art;  it  is  in  the  perception  and  grasp  of  the  unity  and 
comprehenBivenesB  of  that  principle.  That  principle,  I  submit  lieS) 
afW  all,  in  a  severe  and  perfect  propriety;  in  tho  an  com  promising 
adaptation  of  every  material  object  lo  its  proper  end.  If  that  proper 
end  be  the  presentation  of  Beauty  only,  then  the  production  of 
Beaaty  is  alone  regarded,  and  none  but  the  highest  models  of  it  are 
accepted.  If  the  proper  end  be  tho  production  of  a  commodity  for 
nse  and  perishable,  then  a  plural  aim  is  before  the  designer  and 
producer.  The  object  must  first  and  foremost  be  adapted  to  its  use 
as  closely  as  possible;  it  must  be  of  material  as  durable  as  po^ible; 
and  while  it  must  be  of  the  most  moderate  cost  compatible  witii  the 
'essential  aims,  it  must  receive  all  the  beauty  which  can  be  mode 
conducive  to,  or  concordant  with,  the  use.  And  because  this  business 
of  harmonising  nse  and  beauty,  so  easy  in  the  works  of  nature^  is 
arduous  to  the  frailty  of  man,  it  is  a  business  which  must  be  mode 
the  object  of  special  and  persevering  care.  To  these  principles 
the  works  of  Wedgwood  habitually  confonfled.'  (Jfr.  GladtUnt't 
Addreai,  p.  46.) 

So  much  for  Wedgwood's  principles  in  art ;  of  his  prindples 
«8  a  manufacturer  he  shall  speak  for  himself.     The  second 
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edition  of  his  and  Bentley's  catalogue  concludes  witli  this 
passage: — 

'A  competition  for  cheapness  aad  not  Tor  excellence  of  workman- 
ahip  is  the  moat  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  and 
entire  deetmction  of  arts  and  manufacturea. 

'  The  desire  of  selling  much  in  a  little  time^  without  respect  to 
the  taste  or  quality  of  the  goods,  lends  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  ruin  the  repuialion  of  the  articles  which  they  manufacture  and 
deal  in  ;  and  whilst  those  who  buy  for  the  sake  of  a  fallacious  saving 
prefer  mediocrity  to  excellence,  it  will  be  impossible  for  manufac- 
Uirers  either  to  improve  or  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  works. 

'  This  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  manufacturers  and  to 
the  production  of  the  fine  arts  ;  but  the  degradation  is  more  fattd  to 
the  latter  than  the  former,  for  though  an  ordinary  piece  of  goods  for 
common  use  is  always  dearer  than  the  best  of  the  kind,  yet  an 
ordinary  and  tasteless  piece  of  ornament  is  not  only  dear  at  any 
price  but  absolutely  useless  and  ridiculous. 

'All  works  of  art  mnst  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  ektti,  the 
taste,  the  time,  the  expense,  and  the  risk  attending  the  invention 
wd  execution  of  them.  Those  pieces  that  tor  these  reasons  bear  the 
highest  price,  and  which  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  consider 
tbe  real  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  fine  things  are  apt  to  call 
dear,  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  chenpest  articles  that  can  be 
pnrchased  ;  and  such  as  are  generally  attended  with  much  less 
profit  to  the  artist  than  those  that  everybody  calls  cheap. 

'  There  is  another  mistake  that  gentlemen  who  are  not  acquiunted 
with  the  particular  difficulties  of  an  art  ere  apt  to  fall  into.  They 
frequently  observe  that  a  handsome  thing  may  be  made  as  cheap  as 
SD  ugly  OD&     A  moment's  reflection  would  rectify  this  opinion. 

'  The  most  successful  artisla  know  that  they  can  turn  out  ten 
Dgly  and  defective  things  for  one  that  is  beautiful  and  perfect  of  its 
kind.  Even  suppose  the  artist  has  tho  true  idea  of  the  kind  of 
beau^  at  which  lie  aims ;  how  many  lame  and  unsnccessful  efforts 
does  he  make  in  his  design,  and  eveiy  part  of  it,  befoire  he  can  please 
himself?  and  suppose  one  piece  is  well  composed  and  tolerably 
finished,  as  in  vases  and  encaustic  paintings,  for  instance,  where 
every  succeeding  vase  and  every  picture  is  made,  not  in  a  mould,  or 
by  a  stamp,  but  separately  by  the  hand,  with  the  same  attention  and 
dih'gence  as  the  first,  how  difficult  must  it  be  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  first  model  ? 

'It  is  so  difiicult  that  without  the  constant  attention  of  the 
Qiaster's  eye  such  variations  are  frequently  made  in  the  form  and 
■■ste  of  the  work,  even  while  the  model  is  before  tbe  workman,  as 
totally  change  and  degrade  the  character  of  the  piece. 

'  Beautiful  forms  and  compositions  are  not  to  be  made  by  chance, 
and  they  never  were  mnde  nor  can  be  made  in  any  kind  at  a  small 
expense ;  but  the  proprietors  of  this  mauufactory  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowiag  by  a  careful  comparison,  that  the  prices  of  their 
ornaments  are  much  lower,  and  of  all  of  them  as  low,  as  thdse  of 
*ny  other  omamenta]  works  in  Europe  of  equal  quality  and  risk, 
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DotviUistaiidiiig  the  high  price  of  taboar  in  EngUnd,  and  they  are 
determined  rather  to  give  up  the  making  of  any  article  ihHn  to 
degrade  it.  They  do  not  manuracture  for  thoee  who  estimate  Torka 
of  ornament  by  their  magnitude,  and  who  would  buy  pictures  at  w> 
much  a  foot.  They  have  been  happy  in  the  encouragement  and 
Bopport  of  many  illustrious  persons  who  judge  of  the  works  of  art 
hy  better  principles ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  the  honour  of  being 
thus  patronised  they  will  endeavour  to  support  and  improve  the 
quality  and  taste  of  their  manufactures.'  (JUr.  L,  Jewiii,  p.  lilS.) 

Here,  eaid  Mr.  Gladstone  Id  his  '  Address '  at  Buralem,  we 
hftve  '  a  clear  proof  that  something  which  resenibles  heroisra 
'  has  its  place  in  trade.'  We  cannot  expect  all  artists  and  still 
less  all  tradesmen  to  be  heroes:  the  competition  for  cheapness 
in  useliil,  nay  even  in  ornamental,  articles  is  not  without  its 
advantages,  and  questions  of  price  are  among  those  which  no 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  neglect ;  but  artist  or  manufacturer, 
eveiT  producer  of  any  work  to  which  art  can  in  any  way  be 
applied,  be  it  a  cotton  print  or  an  enamelled  vase,  has  duties 
to  perform  aa  a  public  instructor — it  ia  a  position  which  be  can 
no  more  avoid  than  can  the  man  who  writes  a  book — and  as  an 
instructor  be  is  bound  not  tc  produce  bad  works,  however  well 
they  may  sell.  That  this  duty  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  recognised  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but  so  long  as 
uiop  windows  shall  continue  to  exhibit  'omamental*  goods 
which  appeal  to  the  bad  taste  <^  purchasers,  it  will  be  evident 
that  tbere  are  manufacturers  who  have  yet  to  study  and  imitate 
the  principles  which  guided  Josiah  Wedgwood. 


AsT.  IX. —  The  History  of  Seolland ;  from  Agrieola't  bna- 
tion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  John  Hill  Buetok- 
4  vols.     Edinburgh  and  London :  1867. 

T>BiNCiPAL  Robertson  in  his  review  of  Scottish  histoir  di- 
■*-  Tides  it  into  four  periods — the  first  ttorft  the  origin  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II. ;  the  second  from  Een- 
netli's  alleged  conquest  of  the  Picts  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III. ;  the  third  from  the  date  of  that  calamity  to  the  death  of 
James  V. ;  the  last  from  thence  to  the  union  of  the  crowns 
under  James  YI. 

The  first  of  these  periods  he  considers  a  region  of  '  pure 
*  fable  and  conjecture,'  which  '  ought  to  be  totally  neglected, 
'  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  credulity  of  antiquaries.' 
Truth,  he  thinks,  *b^ns  to  dawn  in  the  second  period,  with 
'  a  light,  feeble  at  mat,  but  gradually  increaaiiig,  and  the 
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'  events  ^vliich  then  happened  may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit 
'  no  particular  or  laboriouB  inquiry.'  With  the  third  period, 
however,  authentic  history  begioB  ;  contemporary  records  exist 
from  which  the  manners  of  the  age  can  be  gathered,  and  the 
charactere  of  the  actors  can  be  pictured :  '  here  every  Scotsman 
'  Bhoiild  not  read  only,  but  study  the  Jiistory  of  his  country.' 
While  in  the  fourth  period  Scotland  ia  truly  described  as  so 
mixed  up  with  the  great  changes  then  agitating  every  nation  in 
Europe,  that  without  some  knowledge  of  Scottish  history  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  most  momentous 
events,  or  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  simihir  conception  of  Scottish  history  would  seem  to 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burton.  He  appears 
to  have  fully  adopted  Robertson's  Bentiment  that '  nations,  as 
'  well  as  men,  arrive  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the  events 
'  which  happened  during  their  infancy  or  early  youth,  cannot  be 
■  recollected,  and  deserve  not  to  be  remembered.'  Accordingly, 
he  has  treated  the  first  of  the  above  periods  almost  exclusively 
from  the  antiquarian  point  of  view ;  and,  however  we  may 
sdmire  hia  •  industry,' we  can  trace  little  of  that  •  credulity ' 
which  BobertBon  imputes  to  the  antiquarian  race.  In  truth 
00  Scottish  historiaQ  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has  shown 
s  franker  contempt  for  Scottish  legend,  or  a  greater  indifference 
to  Scottish  prejudice.  Mr.  Burton  has  apphed  those  priociplea 
of  historictu  inquiry  which  Niebuhr  first  laid-down,  and  which 
Sir  George  Lewis  made  familiar  to  us ;  and  under  this  search- 
ing light  the  so-called  history  of  centuries  has  vanished  away 
like  the  mist  on  a  Scottish  hUL  Not  till  the  days  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  (1057-93)  does  he  recognise  the  dawn  of  true  history. 
That  prince  is  the  first  king  of  the  Scots  who  has  anything 
like  &D  individuality  about  him — who  is  'more  than  a  name 
'  and  a  pair  of  dates  with  a  list  of  battles  between.'  The 
controversy  which  disturbed  the  dinner-table  at  Monkbams 
moves  Mr.  Burton  but  littie.  He  shows,  indeed,  hardly  leaa 
contempt  than  the  Antiquary  himself  for  the  list  of  Pictish 
kings  enumerated  by  Sir  Artfiur  "Wardour— '  that  bead-roll  of 
'  unhaptised  jargon  that  would  choke  the  Devil  I '  and  as  to 
the  Pictish  people  he  seems  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  they 
were,  where  they  came  from,  or  where  they  went  to,  doubtful 
m  iact  whether  they  ever  had  any  separate  existence  what- 
ever from  other  sav^es,  except  so  far  as  their  use  of  punt 
may  be  considered  distinctive.  Mr.  Burton  may  offend  soms 
antiquariea  by  this  indiflPerence ;  while,  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  Scotchmen  were  originally  Irishmen,  he  will 
certainly  rouse  the  wraA  of  thorough-going  patnota,  who 
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outstrip  even  antiquaricB  in  vehemence  and  credulity  But  we 
pass  for  the  present  Mr.  Burton's  chapters  on  the  early  rtkces 
and  the  early  Church  of  Scotland  ;  they  are  bo  full  of  vigour 
and  originality  that  they  deserve  to  be  considered  apart,  and 
we  hope  ere  long  to  have  a  suitable  opportunity  of  r'^vertin^ 
to  them  in  connexion  with  Count  Montalembcrt'e  last  volumes 
on  the  Saints  and  Apostles  of  these  Isles.  Our  immediate 
concern  at  this  time  is  with  the  historical  part  of  Mr.  Burton's 
book  properly  so  called. 

The  two  points  in  Scottish  history  which  deserve,  and  will 
repay,  careful  study — though  doubtlesa  in  a  very  different 
degree — are  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  Reformation. 
These  great  struggles  have  an  interest  altogether  apart  from 
and  beyond  the  feuds  and  forays  of  the  Kingly  period.  In 
them  we  see  great  principles  at  work ;  in  the  one  creating  a 
natioD,  in  the  other  giving  dignity  and  force  to  national  life. 
In  such  themes  Mr.  Burton  is  peculiarly  at  home,  and  the  light 
which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  laboun. 
He  introduces  the  subject  by  a  minute  and  careful  statement 
of  Edward's  claims,  and  of  the  pleadings  before  him  for  the 
prize  of  the  Scottish  Crown.  It  was  a  barren  prize  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitor;  it  would  have  been  the  same  to  anyone 
who  accepted  it  from  Edward's  award.  That  sagacious  prince 
had  no  intention  that  his  feudal  superiority  should  be  nominal. 
His  best  defence  is  that  his  designs  went  far  beyond  this. 
And  we  cannot  but  think  it  rash  in  English  writers  to  peril 
Edward's  reputation  on  so  narrow  an  issue  as  the  validity 
of  this  claim.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  troubled  hiroaelf 
much  about  the  rights  of  the  matter:  valid  or  invalid,  he  sav 
in  such  a  claim  a  ready  and  powerful  means  to  a  great  end, 
and  he  used  it  accordingly.  Indeed  the  whole  question  of  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  kings  of  England  over  those  of  Scot- 
land has  been  debated  with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  a  warmth 
of  temper  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  subject  No  better 
illustration  could  be  found  of  the  truth  of  Lord  MacauUy's 
remark,  that  our  historians  and  antiquarians  have  been  alwajs 
prone  to  conduct  their  researches  in  the  spirit  of  partisans. 
While  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  in  dependence,  this  (juestion 
'had  a  practical  and  important  bearing.  But  now,  when  no 
shadow  of  its  former  importance  remains,  the  vehemence  witb 
which  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on  excites  our  wonder. 
As  a  rule  the  feeling  has  been  keenest  on  the  Scotch  ridft— 
though  no  Scottish  writer  has  reached  the  unseemly  extrav*- 
gance  of  the  author  of  the  '  Greatest  of  the  Plantageneta.' 
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Tytler  denounces  *  the  absurd  and  unfounded  claim  of  the 
'  feudal  superioritj  of  England  over  this  country.'  Humet 
more  temperatelj,  speaks  of  the  claim  as  one  '  which  had 
'  hitherto  lain  in  the  deepest  obscurity.'  Lingard,  on  the  other 
eide,  holds  that  the  kings  of  England  'for  centuries  claimed, 
'  and  occasionally  exercised,  the  right  of  superiority.'  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  regards  the  documents  collected  by  him  from 
^e  Record  Office  as  conclusiTe  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Lingard  in  support  of  his  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
claim  goes  far  back  into  the  Saxon  times ;  he  rests  strongly, 
for  example,  on  an  inroad  by  Atbelstan  into  Scotland  in  the 
year  934,  in  the  course  of  which  Conatantine  (a  supposed 
Scotch  king)  *  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the 
'  conqueror.'  But  raids  of  this  sort,  even  if  authentic,  can 
never  be  relied  on  as  the  foundation  for  a  claim  of  feudal 
superiority ;  and  nothing  but  raids  of  this  sort  can  be  got 
from  the  Saxon  times.  Mr.  Lingard's  Saxon  authorities  are 
therefore  oi>en  to  two  somewhat  serious  objections :  the  facts 
are  by  no  means  beyond  dispute ;  and  there  was  no  law 
recognised  by  the  parties  to  which  those  facts,  if  anthentic, 
tonld  be  applied.  This  branch  of  the  case  is  stated  with 
perfect  fairness  by  Mr.  Hume  : — 

'  The  whole  amount  of  Edward's  authorities  during  the  Saxoa 
period,  when  stripped  of  the  bombast  and  inaccurate  style  of  the 
monkish  historians,  is,  that  the  Scots  had  EometimeB  been  defeated 
by  the  English,  had  received  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms,  had 
■ude  submissions  to  the  English  monarch,  and  had  even  perbaps 
fallen  into  dependence  oo  a  power  which  was  so  much  superior,  and 
which  they  had  not  at  that  time  sufiicieat  force  to  resist.' 

During  the  Kormao  period  the  case  was  different.  No  one 
can  dispute  that  after  the  Conquest  there  existed,  on  the 
Et^lish  side  at  least,  a  perfect  comprehension  of  feudal  law, 
and  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  consequences  which  the 
rendering  of  homage  by  the  Scottish  kings  might  entail. 
From  hence,  therefore,  the  question  turns  more  on  Sie  facts  of 
the  case — that  is,  on  the  extent  of  homage  rendered.  The  autho- 
rities are  all  English ;  some  of  them  not  beyond  the  suniicion 
'of  having  been  garbled  so  as  to  bring  out  with  additional  force 
what  we  may,  without  a  great  lack  of  chari^,  suppose  to  have 
been  the  natural  leaning  of  the  writers.  Yet  even  with  such 
materials  no  clear  case  can  be  made  out  for  England.  No 
case  can  be  quoted  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  did 
h(»nage  expressly  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly Scotch  historians  have  contended  that  in  the  early  in- 
stances, of  which  the  statement  is  generally  vague,  tiie  homage 
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VBS  rendered  only  for  the  lands  held  south  of  the  border — a 
limitation  which  in  the  later  instanceB  was  carefully  expressed. 
Mr.  Burton  doubts  this,  '  not  believing  that  the  grades  and 
'  ceremonies  of  homage  were  then  (1073)  so  far  advanced  aa  to 
'  admit  of  one  of  these  complicated  trauBsctions.'  We  hard); 
think  Mr.  Burton's  doubt  justified  by  his  reason.  Malcolm 
Canmore  may  have  been  little  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  feudal 
law.  If  so,  then  he  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
the  rendering  of  honuge  on  his  part  is  thus  deprived  of  anj 
higher  authority  than  the  vague  *  submissions '  of  the  Angb* 
Saxon  times.  But  the  Normans  were  quite  familiar  with  such 
'  complicated  transactions.'  The  feudal  system  was  then  in  its 
zenith ;  the  relations  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  French 
Crown  with  respect  to  the  lands  they  held  in  France  exempli- 
fied the  very  grades  and  ceremonies  to  which  Mr.  Burton  al- 
ludes. On  their  side,  at  least,  there  could  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  appreciating  such  a  limitation  as  that  for  which  Scotd 
writers  contend.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe 
precise  nature  of  the  homage  rendered  by  Malcolm,  it  is  certain 
that  the  raids  into  England  never  ceased — showing  plaiol; 
that,  instead  of  a  vafsal,  William  had  an  independent  and  tur- 
bulent neighbour  on  his  northern  frontier.  Mr.  Burton 
compares  the  early  relations  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
Kormans  to  the  relations  between  the  Franks  and  the  later 
Empire,  between  the  Norsemen  and  the  Count  of  Paris.  The 
wild  marauders  are  ready  enough  to  do  homage  for  estates  and 
honours  given  and  received  as  bribes ;  but  no  homage  would 
bind  them  to  peace,  the  forays  we.re  renewed  as  soon  as  ended. 
'  The  whole  story  has  a  significant  resemblance  to  the  attempts  of 
the  King  of  France  to  bu^  off  and  soothe  the  Norsemen,  whose  chief 
professed  all  due  homage  in  proper  form,  yet,  according  to  a  common 
legend,  took  a  sly  opportunity,  in  his  awkwardneBs  in  court  fashioiiai 
to  trip  up  the  paramount  monarch  in  the  course  of  the  ceremon;-' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  79.) 

Perhaps  the  Treaty  of  Falaiae  (1174)first  gave  the  Scottish 
kings  a  dear  idea  of  what  the  English  feuda£sts  were  driving 
at-  By  the  tenns  of  that  treaty  Henty  enacted  from  his 
captive  William  the  Lion  an  obhgation  for  absolute  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  it  may  be  plausibly 
urged  that  the  excessive  pains  then  taken  to  declare  the  in- 
feudation  of  Scotland,  go  far  to  show  that  the  matter  was  b^ 
no  means  clear.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  indicate  a  victoiy 
gained,  not  an  existing  right  declared.  The  anxiety  shown  to 
vrrest  it  from  the  helplessness  of  a  captive  |nY>ves  ^e  value 
-  attached  to  the  point  it  conceded.    And  in  1 189,  Richard,  for 
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the  price  of  ten  thoutiattd  marks,  restored  to  Scotland  her  inde- 
penaence,  and  withdrew  the  conditions  which  fab  father  had 
enforced  hy  new  deeds  and  owing  to  the  captivity  of  William 
{per  novas  ckartas  et  captionem  suam).  From  henceforward 
no  instance  can  be  given  of  general  homage,  however  v^ue  in 
expreasion  ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Brigham  in  1290,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  was  fully  and  fairly  recognised. 

After  all,  conceding  to  the  advocates  of  the  English  claims 
everything  they  contend  for,  what  do  they  succeed  in  esta- 
blialung  ?  Feudal  auperiority  never  implied  a  right  of  conquest 
or  absorption.  Louis  XI.  was  the  feudal  superior  of  Philip 
the  Bold ;  but  did  that  prevent  the  independence  of  Burgundy  ? 
Still  more  idle  seems  this  famed  discussion  when  we  look  at  tiie 
changes  of  dynasty  which  took  place  in  England.  Let  Athel- 
stui  and  Canute  have  been  a^  terrible  and  as  oppressive  to  the 
Scotch  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  been,  what  can  the  Conqueror 
claim  in  virtue  of  their  power  ?  He  was  not  the  legal  inheritor 
of  the  rights  either  of  the  Saxon  or  (^  the  Dane.  He  conquered 
tlie  Saxon  in  England ;  the  Saxon  in  Scotland  he  did  not  con- 
qner.  He  tried  it  and  failed :  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle, 
ht£  invasion  gave  him  *  naught  of  which  he  was  the  better.'  He 
my  have  extorted  homage  from  the  king ;  he  established  no 
ngnt  of  conquest  over  the  people.  And  had  such  a  thing  been 
m  ids  power,  he  was  not  the  man  to  leave  the  accomplishment 
of  it  in  doubt. 

It  is  surprising  how  readily  modem  writers  have  allowed 
themselves  to  follow  those  litigious  Kormans  into  the  subtleties 
of  which  they  were  so  fond.  It  is  not  by  such  considerationB 
that  Edward  should  be  judged.  He  set  before  himself  a  great 
end ;  if  he  found  the  clum  of  superiority  a  useful  means  to  that 
end,  he  was  justified  in  using  it ;  but  it  is  frivolous  to  deter- 
mine the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  by  the  validity  of  that  claim. 
Bather  does  he  seem,  in  our  judgment,  to  lose  in  dignity  by 
tlie  tricks  and  shifty  devices,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
new  science  of  conveyancing,  to  which  he  stooped  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  it  good. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  shallow 
patriotism  which  would  load  with  undisceming  vituperation 
the  memory  of  the  great  Plantaeenet.  That  in  the  tnrther- 
ance  of  his  aims  he  showed  but  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  still  less  for  their  prejudices,  we  readily  admit ;  hut 
we  cannot  hold  him  more  unscrupulous  in  this  respect  than 
many  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  ages.  His  was  no 
vnlgar  ambition.  He  was  no  conqueror  for  the  mere  sake  of 
conquest — still  less  for  the  love  of  glory.      In  his  practical 
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views  he  reminds  ua  somewhat  of  the  later  career  of  Frederic 
the  Great ;  cert^ly  he  stands  far  above  men  influenced  by 
such  common  motives  as  those  which  stirred  Henry  V.  and 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  feeble  reign  of  his  grandfather  the  con- 
tinental possessions  of  England  had  been  wrested  from  licr; 
and  he  saw,  witli  the  foresight  of  a  statesman,  that  this  loss 
would  be  a  gain  if  England  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  make 
the  whole  island  at  one  with  herself.  He  did  not  purpose,  at 
least  in  the  lirst  instance,  harsh  and  cruel  subjugaUon;  hJ^ 
nobler  aim  was  the  gradual  creation  of  a  United  Empire. 

He  failed,  and  his  failure  brought  with  it  unmixed  disaEter 
to  the  weaker  kingdom.  During  the  long  period  of  turbulence 
which  followed  on  the  death  of  Bruce,  Scotland  was  mode 
hideous  with  all  the  miseries,  not  dignified  with  the  majesty  of 
war.  Indeed  the  tumults  which  then  raged  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  war;  they  were  not  efforts  to  maintain  an  indepen- 
dence seldom  in  serious  jeopardy,  they  were  rather  fends 
between  the  nobles,  or  a^aults  by  the  nobles  on  the  Crown. 
The  triumph  of  Bannockhurn  bore  no  better  fruit  than  the  ud- 
controUed  license  of  a  rude  aristocracy — the  fitful  efforts  of  die 
Crown  to  restrain  that  license — and  the  profound  misery  of  the 
people.  When  the  reins  of  power  had  fallen  from  the  vigorons 
hands  of  the  Regent  Randolph,  the  country  became  the  scene 
of  endless  turmou.  The  reigns  of  the  Roberts  were  marked  by 
the  murder  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  disaffection  and  treason  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles.  The  first  and  ablest  of  the  Stewarts 
was  assassinated.  The  second  had  to  contend  with  repeated 
rebellions.  The  third,  who  has  been  recently  represented  as 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  was  defeated  by  his  in- 
surgent nobles  and  slain.  Jamee  V.  spent  his  days  in  useW 
struggles  with  his  chief  subjects,  and  died  at  length  heart- 
broken by  their  treacherous  desertion.  The  earlier  years  of 
James  VI.  were  little  better  than  a  disguised  captivity. 

During  such  times  no  sound  Constitution  could  grow  up. 
Accordingly  the  Scottish  Parliament,  even  in  its  perfected 
form,  was  never  powerful  for  good.  The  burgesses  had  indeed 
been  summoned  to  it  from  an  early  period ;  but  they  cared 
little  to  come,  and  for  all  they  could  accomplish,  might  as  well 
hare  staid  away.  Occasionally  they  passed  useful  laws,  which 
the  great  nobles  disr^arded  at  their  pleasure.  Public  spirit 
was  roused  by  no  great  questions  of  tazatiou  as  in  England, 
probably  because  there  was  nothing  to  tax.  The  history  of 
revenue  has  been  called  the  history  of  liberty ;  and  perhaps 
Scotland  failed  to  achieve  constitutional  liberty  because  there 
were  no  revenue  questions  which  could  serve  as  the  field  of 
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battle.  The  defects  of  the  Scotcli  Parliament  are  too  well 
Jmown  to  be  repeated,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Burton  has  rather 
glossed  them  over.  The  Three  Estates  voted  together.  No 
question  was  brought  before  them  unless  recommended  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles — a  private  committee,  really  though  not 
in  form  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Acts  of  Session  were 
dnwn  up  at  the  close  by  the  Clerk  Register  according  to  his 
own  idea  of  what  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  Estates  might 
signify.  The  extent  of  the  King's  prerogative  was  imdeter- 
mined ;  and  the  Parliament  hod  not  the  power  of  electing  their 
Speaker — the  Chancellor  presiding  ex  officio.  Such  a  Constitu- 
tion afforded  no  security  for  liberty — a  powerful  prince  had 
everything  his  own  way.  In  early  times  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  had  little  to  fear  from  the  monarchy ;  but  when  the 
King  was  enabled  to  wield  the  whole  strength  of  England,  the 
want  of  constitutional  safeguards  made  itself  felt.  Everybody 
knows  how  the  Parliaments  of  the  English  Stewarts,  led  by 
profligate  statesmen  and  subservient  lawyers,  sat  only  to 
register  the  edicts  of  the  King.  Then  Scottish  history  was  the 
history  of  alien  domination  and  disastrous  revolt — a  fawning 
aristocracy,  a  corrupt  clergy,  an  enr^ed  and  rebellious  people 
— churchmen  like  Sharpe,  sectaries  like  Burley,  statesmen 
like  Perth  and  Melfort.  There  were  doubtless  many  causes 
which  brought  about  all  this  evil ;  but  much  of  it  was  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  restraints  on 
the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  want  of  that  steady  and  rational  spirit 
of  independence  which  familiarity  with  the  use  of  such  re- 
straints gives  to  a  people.  The  Stewarts,  with  all  the  will  in 
the  world,  could  never  make  such  wild  work  with  the  liberties 
of  England. 

In  material  well-being  Scotland  tost  even  more  by  the  War 
of  Independence.  As  an  independent  kingdom  she  bad  little 
leisure  lor  the  pursuits  of  peace.  A  transitory  gleam  of  pros- 
perity shone  out  in  the  early  days  of  James  IV. — soon  to  vanish 
in  the  ever-recurring  storm.  The  union  of  the  Crowns,  so  far 
from  being  a  gain,  was  in  this  respect  a  detriment  to  her. 
Daring  Cromwell's  ndmiuistration,  indeed,  complete  conquest 
brought  with  it  a  rich  consolation  in  free-trade  between  the  coun- 
tries, and  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  expanding  commerce  of 
England.  But,  witJi  the  exception  of  this  brief  period,  during 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed  from  the 
iccession  of  James  I.  to  the  fall  of  James  II.,  Scotland  was 
steadily  becoming  poorer.  The  extent  of  this  evil  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  contrast.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say  of  a 
nation  that,  during  a  period  of  four  centuries,  it  retr<^raded  in 
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material  well-being.  Yet  this  may  with  truth  be  said  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Innes,  in  his 'Sketches  of  Scottish  History' (p.  158), 
l^B  it  down  as  beyond  dispute  that  at  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  (in  1285)  Scotland  was  more  ciyilised  and  more  pros- 
perous than  at  any  period  of  her  existence,  until  the  time  when 
she  ceased  to  be  a  separate  kingdom  in  1707.  Mr.  Burton  (vol. 
ii  jp.  190-198),  and  Mr.  Robertson,  in  his '  Scotland  under  bcr 
'  Early  Kings'  ^vol.  ii.  pp.  171-180),  give  a  picture  of  Scotland 
at  the  death  of  Alexander  in  which  they  bring  forward  ea^ 
factory  proofs  of  the  comparative  wealth  and  civilisation  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Robertson  ia  perhaps  rather  an  enthusiastic 
writer ;  but  Mr.  Burton  certaimy  is  not ;  and  the  latter  forma 
quite  as  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  tu 
tiie  former.  Tradition  points  to  the  days  of  the  Alexanders  ss 
a  time  of  great  well-being.  There  had  been  peace  widi 
England  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — a  bleasing  never 
again  enjoyed  until  the  Union.  The  burghs  had  risen  into 
^uence  and  importance,  eminent  over  the  English  burghs,  in 
other  respects  closely  resembling  them,  by  the  absence  of  iny 
trace  of  tnraldom.  Berwick,  styled  by  an  enthusiastic  (diroiii- 
cler  '  the  Alexandria  of  the  North,'  held  a  foremost  place 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  island.  During  the  reign 
of  tiie  third  Alexander  her  customa  are  said  to  have  been 
&rmed  for  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  England  from  similar  sources ;  and  the  story 
runs  that  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a  citizen  of 
Berwick  fitted  out  no  fewer  than  fourteen  vessels  for  the 
rescue  of  his  wife  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Orkney  pirates. 
The  purity  of  the  coinage,  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of 
voluntary  aids,  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Everything,  in  short,  that  we  can  learn  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  castles  of  that  period,  and  still  more 
the  noble  ecclesiastical  buildings,  bear  witness  to  peace  and 
riches.  The  tariflf,  which  was  very  complicated,  is  proof  of 
the  luxuries  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  in- 
dulge ;  and  a  country  which  at  that  date  imported  such  thi^ 
as  pepper,  almonds,  figs,  beaver  and  sable  skins,  and  .which 
carefully  provided  for  the  regulation  of  hostelfl  or  taverns,  must 
have  been  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  As  Mr.  Burton 
says,  in  his  familiar  style,  it  is  not  easy,  wanting  as  we  do  any 
exact  statistics, '  to  communicate  that  general  impression  which 
'  the  investigator  carries  with  him  after  rummaging  unmethodi- 
'  cally  among  old  documents.'  But  on  the  whole  all  the  facts 
which  can  be  ascertained  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Scot- 
land was  a  rich,  prosperous,  and  happy  country  at  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  i  at,:s-  GooqIc 
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Very  different  was  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  centnry.  The  nobility,  fiur  too  numerous  for  the  country, 
irere  poor  place-hunterB ;  the  gentry  wandering  adventurers. 
There  was  no  agriculture  worthy  of  the  name  ;  no  trade  save 
what  was  carried  on  by  petty  pedlars.  Prices  were  high ; 
severe  scarcities  Sequent.  Slavery,  though  in  theory  illegal, 
WIS  really  enforced.  All  colliers  and  salt^makers  were  re- 
mrded  as  predial  serfs.  Kidnapping  was  a  regular  trade. 
Donacha  Bhu  in  the '  Heart  of  Midlothian'  is  no  exaggeration. 
Tkere  were  almost  no  magistrates — roads  only  between  the 
luge  cities — rarely  bridges — a  greater  number  of  idiots  than 
in  any  other  country — and  finally  in  all  times  a  tenth,  in  evil 
dsjg  a  fiflh,  of  the  whole  population,  begging  from  door  to 
i]oor,  living  in  the  constant  commission  of  every  kind  of  crime 
—a  state  of  thinjn  so  appalling  that  (as  is  well  known)  a 
wnlar  system  of  slavery  seemed  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  miseries  so  deeply  rooted.  In  a  word, 
Scotland  bought  her  independence  at  the  cost  of  inconceivable 
iDiterial  wretchedness,  the  loss  of  constitutional  liberty,  the 
utter  disorganisation  of  society,  and  the  arrest  for  nearly  400 
Tears  of  any  real  progress  in  civilisation. 

Was  it  worth  the  price  ?  Many  Scotchmen  will  be  indignant 
(t  the  very  question ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  matter  dispassion- 
ately the  answer  is  not  easy.  We  have  seen  how,  while 
Scotland  as  a  nation  gained  her  independence,  the  people 
of  Scotland  failed  to  gam  their  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  Edward's  designs  succeeded,  Scotland  would  have  entered 
on  the  enjoyment  of  those  constitutional  rights  which  the 
English  people  bad  even  then  achieved,  and  the  want  of  which 
in  sfW  years  cost  Scotland  so  dear ;  her  bui^hers  would  have 
■bared  in  the  privileges  which  Simon  de  Mondbrt  had  given  to 
their  English  brethren,  her  nobles  might  have  stood  by  Bohun 
wd  Bigod,  when  they  won  the  Confirmatio  Cbartarum  from 
Edward  himself.  Again  as  regards  material  advancement,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  that  peace  and  order 
which  had  alreiidy  rused  her  so  high,  while  she  would  have 
oeen  admitted  to  a  share  in  that  foreign  trade  which,  even  in 
the  I4th  century,  enabled  the  merchants  of  London  to  he  the 
l»«ts  of  princes.  Nor,  in  I^dward's  defence,  should  we  forget 
that  he  mav  be  well  supposed  to  have  foreseen  the  future — to 
We  been  AiUy  persuaded,  that  for  Scotland  the  only  alternative 
*u  between  union  and  long  years  of  misery.  Situated  as 
Scotland  was  and  related  to  Lngland  as  she  was,  there  was  no 
peace  possible  to  her  as  an  independent  nation.  Were  such 
^e  views  of  Edward,  and  we  can  readUy  believe  them  to  have 
"Wn  so,  he  was  certainly  justified  by  the  event. 
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Some  defensive  wars  stand  out  in  history  the  issues  of  which 
were  momentous  in  striking  disproportion  to  what  at  the  time 
appeared  to  be  the  interests  directly  at  stake.  Such  was  the 
resistance  of  the  Greek  Republics  to  Persia— such  too  the  re- 
pulse of  Athens  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Such  in  other 
times  was  the  struggle  of  the  Lombard  Republics  agaiDst 
Barbarossa,  in  which  liberty  first  showed  herself  to  modem 
Europe.  Little  of  this  interest  attaches  to  the  Scotoh  War  of 
Independence.  The  case  of  Switzerland  approaches  it  mcst 
nearly.  But  even  there  a  more  complete  success  rewardd 
virtue,  and  the  effects  of  tlie  contest  were  more  widely  felt. 
The  victors  of  Sempach  gained  for  their  country  a  more 
enduring  liberty  than  the  victors  of  BauDockbum ;  and  in  ft 
later  generation  the  triumphs  of  Grranson  and  Morat  accon- 
plished  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Burgundy,  and  raised 
Switzerland  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  Europe.  The  Scottiib 
patriots  secured  for  their  country  only  a  protracted  etruggit; 
and  so  far  as  they  brought  her  into  European  politics  at  al, 
they  made  her  little  more  than  an  outlying  battle-field  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Yet  not  on  that  account  do  tfaej 
lose  their  title  to  our  sympathy.  Keeping  the  results  steadilj 
in  view,  we  may  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  resistAnce ;  it  h 
impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  spirit  which 
inspired  it,  '  Not  for  glory,'  wrote  the  Scoteh  Parliament  to 
the  Pope, '  riches  or  honours  did  we  fight,  but  for  liberty  alone, 
*  which  no  good  man  abandons  but  with  his  lifa'  If  omy  they 
had  really  achieved  that  liberty  for  which  they  endured  so 
much! 

Mr.  Burton  is  the  first  historian,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
has  brought  out  the  real  nature  of  this  struggle.  It  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  united 
Scottish  people.  In  fact,  the  Scottish  nation,  as  we  use  the 
words  now,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  then  any  existence 
at  alL  It  was  simply  the  last  desperate  stand  made  by  the 
Saxon  against  the  advancing  wave  of  Norman  a^reasioo, 
differing  only  in  point  of  time  and  eventual  success  m>m  the 
stand  made  by  Hereward  or  Robin  Hood ;  perhaps  even  more 
closely  resembling  the  stand  made  some  hundred  years  later 
by  the  Scottish  Celt  against  the  power  of  the  Scottish  Low- 
lander. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  Scotland  was  s 
steady  migration  of  the  Saxon  people  northwards.  '  Angles' 
was  the  name  these  refugees  bore  among  the  motley  races 
which  then  inhabited  our  country,  and,  taken  together  with 
those  of  the  same  race  previously  established  there,  they  pro- 
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bablj  fonned  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  all  Lowland  Scot- 
land except  Galloway.  These  refugees  knew  the  expansive 
power  of  the  tyranny  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  could  tell 
their  kinsmen  strange  and  cruel  tales  of  Norman  oppression. 
Every  year  was  widening  the  difference  hetween  the  people 
subject  to  Korman  oppression  and  the  people  free  from  it,  and 
was  teaching  the  latter  what  they  nught  expect  should  this 
heavy  yoke  be  ever  laid  upon  them.  While  such  feelings  were 
gaining  ground  among  the  Saxons  of  Scotland,  Norman  adven- 
turers came  trooping  into  that  country  just  as  they  had  into 
England  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Welcome  at 
Court,  they  were  not  popular  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  the  prevailing  desire  for  their  ex- 
pulsion had  nearly  occasioned  a  change  of  dynasty.  Hence 
when  the  dispute  as  to  the  crown  broke  out,  the  '  middle  class  ' 
—if  we  can  with  propriety  apply  that  expression  to  those  times 
—at  all  events  a  strong  peasant  and  burgher  class,  for  the 
most  part  of  Saxon  race,  saw  their  danger. 

'  Historical  conditioDs  had  made  the  Lowliind  Scots  the  ver7  pick 
of  the  hardy  northern  tribes.  They  were  made  up  of  those  who  had 
left  their  homes  whenever  tliey  found  tyranny,  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  called,  a  strong  goveraiuent  pressing  on  tliem.  Thither 
Mme  those  who  had  successively  swarmed  off  before  the  pressure  of 
TaniB,  of  Cbarlemaguc,  of  Gurme  the  Old,  and  of  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired.  And  tbe  last,  and  perhaps  the  stoutest  and  truest  of  all, 
vere  tbe  Saxon  peasants  wlio  had  sought  refuge  from  ihe  iron  rule 
of  the  Normans  among  a  kindred  people  still  free.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  281.) 

It  mattered  little  to  these  men  whether  they  were  ruled  by 
the  Norman  Edward  or  by  some  Norman  baron  who  held 
estates  in  Scotland ;  in  any  case  it  was  Norman  rule  with  all 
its  varied  wickedness  which  was  impending  over  them.  To 
this  they  would  never  submit,  and  hence  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  national  instinct,  therefore,  which  has  made 
Wallace  the  hero  of  that  war  is  justified  by  historical  trutli. 
He  was  the  impersonation  of  the  feeling  we  have  described, 
the  very  type  of  the  class  among  whom  that  feeling  was  su- 
preme. Bruce,  Norman  as  he  was,  could  never  have  suc- 
ceeded had  he  not  broken  from  his  Norman  compeers  and 
his  Norman  King ;  and  we  doubt  whether  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded at  all  had  not  Wallace  gone  before,  rousing  the  people 
by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  which  stirred  so  strongly  witbia 
them— fear  and  hatred  of  Norman  tyranny. 

Mr.  Burton  has  not  only  brought  into  due  prominence  the 
true  causes  of  this  war,  but  he  is  the  first  Scottish  historian, 
>o  far  as  we  know,  who  has  done  justice  to  the  motives  <^ 
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Edward.  We  quote  the  following  comment  on  the  ordinance 
for  the  Government  of  Scotland,  issued  by  Edward  in  1305, 
not  only  as  enforcing  powerfully  the  writer's  views,  but  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  nia  style: — 

'  The  ordinance  is  not  a  logical  or  methodical  docnment.  It  mixes 
np  the  broadest  projects  of  tegislatioa  and  administration  with  mere 
persinal  interests  and  arrangementa.  Bat  it  bears  the  impresEion 
of  a  high  intelligence  and  a  far  foresight,  mellowed  by  beneficence 
and  even  kindliness.  The  author  of  it  sees  that,  once  brought 
together,  without  violence  or  goadings  to  national  antipathy,  the 
two  nutione  would  naturallj  co-operate  and  fuse  into  one  compact 
empire ;  and  do  one  could  be  more  alive  to  the  mighty  destinies  that 
such  an  empire  might  have  to  took  to.  Had  he  begun  in  this  spirit, 
there  are  many  things  to  render  it  credible  that  he  might  have  been 
successful.  A  nationality  dUtinet from  and  antagomtfK  tothatoflix 
English  people  had  not  been  made  before  the  death  of  Alexander  HI. 
The  Scots  looked  to  King  Edward  with  a  paternal  feeling,  and  had 
a  leaning  to  the  English  institutions.  Of  these  they  wt-re  never 
afraid ;  and  if  they  could  have  felt  assured  of  retaining  such  freedom 
of  action  as  these  or  their  own  native  institutions  gave,  they  would 
not  have  been  apprehensive  of  innovation.  Wliat  they  dreaded 
was  the  prerogative  power,  royal  and  baronial,  which  the  Nurmaus 
brought  by  innovation  on  the  original  laws  and  customs  of  England. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  succession,  and  in  the  military  occupstion 
of  the  country,  these  were  set  in  their  most  offensive  shape,  face  lo 
face  with  the  people  of  Scotland.  Throughout  the  twelve  jears' 
contest,  too,  they  were  reminded  over  and  over  again  of  those  inno- 
vations, with  which  their  neighbours  were  still  at  war.  They  knew 
that  when  the  King  of  England  found  difQculty  in  gathering  t 
sufficient  force  for  crushing  them,  it  was  because  he  was  haggling 
with  his  own  pKiple  about  demands  for  the  renewal  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  limitation  of  the  forest  laws;  and  theso  reiterated 
demands  were  nothing  but  the  lamentation  and  denunciations  of  Ibe 
people  of  England  fur  the  rights  and  liberties  of  which  tliey  deemed 
they  had  been  robbed.'   (Vol.  ii.  pp.  342-3.) 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  histoir,  Lord  Macaulay 
comments  on  the  singular  lot  of  the  Scottish  Highlander — but 
a  short  while  i^  detested  by  all  civilised  Scotland  as  a 
barbarian  and  a  thief,  now  huled  as  the  true  type  of  Scottisli 
nationality.  Mr.  Burton  did  something  towards  exploding 
this  romantic  folly  in  his  '  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Union.' 
He  dealt  it  a  severe  blow  by  his  discovery,  that  the  picturesque 
kilt  was  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  trooper  in  General  Wade's 
army.  In  his  present  history  he  has  gone  yet  farther  and 
shown,  not  only  that  the  Highlander  was  all  along  alien  anil 
hostile  to  the  Scot  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  that 
he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  prevent  the  existence  of  Scotland 
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tltoeether.  It  may  be  tme,  though  Mr.  Burton  does  not  think 
so,  that  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century,  Scotland 
as  a  whole  was  a  Gaelic-apealdDg  country.  However  this  may 
be,  it  did  not  long  continue  so.  The  tide  of  Saxon  immigra- 
tion then  began  to  flow  steadily ;  settled  in  the  lowlands,  and, 
uniting  with  those  of  the  same  race  already  there,  created  what 
we  now  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
Celt  driven  back  to  his  hills  allied  himself  with  the  Norman, 
Edward  derived  from  them  important  aid,  and  entered  into 
treatieB  with  their  leading  chiefs.  And  this  antipathy  to  the 
Saxon  race  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  Scottish  story.  From 
the  days  when  they  assailed  Bruce  at  Loch  Awe  to  the  days 
when  they  butchered  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  the 
Celts  were  the  pests  of  Scotland.  As  Mr.  Burton  says,  we 
shall  fail  to  gain  a  true  estimate  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
unless  we  realise  the  tmth  that  by  the  Scottish  people  the 
battle  of  Harlaw  was  hailed  as  a  not  less  memorable  deliverance 
than  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon 
middle  class  which  achieved  Scottish  independence :  exhausted 
by  misery  and  poverty,  overma8t«red  by  turbulent  nobles,  it 
unk  down  powerless  for  long  years,  to  be  roused  again  at  the 
second  great  awakening  of  national  life — the  Reformation. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  both  because  it  is  a  point  of  Scottish 
history  not  perfectly  nnderstood,  and  because  Mr.  Burton  in 
his  account  of  it  has  achieved  his  greatest  triumph.  Party- 
■IMrit  could  hardly  here  have  infiuence ;  but  national  prejudice 
n%ht  be,  and  in  many  instances  has  been,  very  powerful  for 
ovu.  Of  this  disturbing,  and  in  these  times  nnwortiiy  element, 
we  find,  in  Mr.  Burton's  clear  and  impartial  argument,  no  trace. 
His  view  of  the  War  of  Independence  is  not,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely new ;  but  we  have  nowhere  else  seen  it  urged  with  the 
same  knowledge  and  convincing  force.  Originality  is  in  fact 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  whole  book.  And  while  here 
■ad  there  doubtless,  especially  in  the  antiquarian  discussions, 
a  lurking  love  ot  paradox  may  be  discovered,  as  a  rule  this 
originality  is  not  disfigured  by  a  restless  craving  tStex 
novelty.  We  have  sometimes  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
or  no  the  new  sources  of  information  recentiy  opened  with  such 
profusion  to  the  world,  have  tSter  all  been  of  much  use  in 
•dvancing  historical  truth.  It  seems  questionable  whether 
historians  really  pro6t  by  the  mass  of  materials  now  hurled 
upon  them ;  or  whether,  unable  to  grasp  the  whole,  they  do  not 
too  readily  embrace  the  new,  neglectful  of  the  old.  Men  we  so 
ivone  to  over-estimate  what  they  have  themselves  disintorred. 
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especially  if  it  be  in  manuscript ;  to  under-eetimate  what  hag 
been  long  before  the  world)  especially  if  it  is  in  print.  From 
this  inordinate  affectation  of  novelty  Mr.  Burton  is  free.  Of 
all  writ«^  we  know  he  is  abont  the  last  to  be  led  by  others ;  he 
forms  his  own  opinions,  and  expresses  them  with  unmistakeable 
distinetnesB ;  hut  in  the  formation  of  those  opinions  he  is  not 
carried  away  by  a  vague  admiratioQ  of  new  discoveries,  he  gives 
no  undue  weight  to  some  recently  dug-up  despatch  filled  with 
the  gossip  of  me  day,  the  work  of  an  ambassador,  if  not,  accord- 
ing to  Wotton's  sarcastic  definition,  '  a  man  sent  abroad  to 
'  he  for  the  benefit  of  his  sovereign,'  at  least  a  man  sent  to 
report  all  manner  of  tittle-tattle  for  his  benefit  and  his  amuse- 
ment. Not  that  Mr.  Burton  neglects  such  sources  of  infor- 
mation. On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations; 
but  he  rates  them  at  their  proper  value,  and  no  higher.  To 
this  sedateness  of  judgment  it  is  mainly  owing  that  the 
philosophy  of  Scottish  history  has  never  been  so  clearly  set 
forth  as  in  these  voliunes. 

It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  idle  to  deny  that  in  some 
respects  the  varying  aspects  of  the  War  of  Independence  might 
have  found  a  more  congenial  chronicler,  Mr.  Burton  possesses 
but  in  a  slight  degree  the  art  of  the  story-teller;  and  he 
wants,  if  not  the  feeling  of  romance,  at  least  the  power  of 
expressing  the  romantic.  Nor,  though  this  may  be  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance,  do  we  esteem  very  highly  those  dissertations 
on  military  tactics  of  which  he  is  extravagantly  fond.  He  is 
very  jealous  of  the  military  fame  of  Wallace,  and  clainia  for 
him  the  merit  of  the  great  discovery  of  the  power  of  infantry. 
But  then  he  fails  to  show  us  how,  if  this  were  so,  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  was  lost,  and  that  of  Bannockbum  won.  Still  more 
entirely  does  he  fail  to  present  the  noble  and  picturesque 
aspects  of  the  contest.  To  have  the  heart  stirred  with  that 
synipathy  for  courage  and  resolution,  to  which  no  one,  English 
or  Scotdi,  would  willingly  be  dead,  and  which  the  desperate 
struggles  of  Wallace,  the  wild  adventures  of  Bruce  and  tbe 
good  Lord  James  so  surely  evoke,  we  must  after  all  go  back  to 
that  chosen  friend  of  boyhood  the  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,' 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  history  is,  to  our  thinking, 
t^e  least  interesting  of  the  four.  This  is  in  part  attributable 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  in  part  to  the  writer's  inability 
to  make  the  best  of  the  subject  such  as  it  is.  Doubtless  no 
theme  could  be  less  attractive.  The  period  embraced  is  frwn 
the  accession  of  David  Bruce  to  the  death  of  James  V.,  an^ 
the  annals  of  few  countries  can  furnish  a  more  dismal  record. 
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The  proeperity  of  the  imddle  class  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream.  Swept  by  the  etorms  of  English  invaBion,  neither 
town   nor  country   could    afford   a  secure   resting-place   for 

Eeaceful  industry.  Tmde  was  no  more,  agriculture  ceased  to 
e  worthy  of  the  name ;  burgesses  and  peasantry  alike  sank 
into  insignificance  and  misery.  The  history  of  Scotland, 
during  tms  dreary  time,  is  but  a  record  of  savage  feuds  among 
the  nobles  themselves,  and  of  an  inveterate  ant^onism  between 
the  strength  of  the  nobles  and  the  weakness  of  the  Crown, —  • 
'  A  leaflesB  brunch  her  sceptre,  and  her  throne 
An  icy  ear  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  atomiB  along  its  slippery  way.' 
It  was  the  rare  felicity  of  England  that,  in  the  early  struggles 
between  her  nobles  and  her  king,  constitutional  safeguards 
were  established,  which  afterwards  did  good  service  in  many  a 
perilous  contest.  Scotland  had  no  such  fortune.  While  the 
nobles  of  England  contended  for  behoof  of  those  liberties  which 
belong  to  all  classes  of  men,  the  nobles  of  Scotland  sought  only 
for  license  to  plunder  and  oppress.  Throughout  long  years  of 
conflict  our  sympathies  are  almost  uniformly  with  the  King. 
For  the  cause  of  the  Crown  was  the  cause  of  order  and  good 
government,  the  cause  of  the  nobles  was  the  cause  of  rapine 
and  turbulence.  The  mischief  b^an  with  the  wars  of  the 
dispossessed  barons  in  the  reign  of  David.  These  men,  indeed, 
it  were  absurd  to  blame.  They  were  of  the  same  class  as  the 
original  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Scotland — brilliant 
adventurers,  without  any  ties  to  Scotland,  without  in  fact  any 
ties  of  nationality  at  all — and  as  no  one  can  seriously  blame 
the  men  of  the  former  generation  for  offering  their  homage  to 
Edward  in  order  to  preserve  their  Scotch  estates,  still  less  can 
any  charge  be  justly  uiged  against  the  men  of  the  second 
generation  seeking  to  regain  the  estates  of  which  the  War  of 
Independence  had  deprived  tbem.  But  with  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Stewart  tnis  came  to  an  end.  Every  man  in  all 
elasses  of  society  had  then  cast  in  his  lot  with  one  country  or 
the  other.  The  Norman  alien  bad  passed  from  the  land,  or 
had  changed  into  the  Scottish  noble — ^juat  as,  years  before,  be 
had  in  England.  The  men  of  this  new  order  of  things  were  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  Scotchmen,  and  yet  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  selfish  and  lawless  aims  tbey  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  authority,  and  did  what  in  them  lay  to  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  the  country  in  civilisation  and  prospt^ 
rity.  The  causes  of  the  extravagant  power  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  have  been  enumerated  by  Robertson.  He  ascribes 
it  mainly  to  the  extensive  possessions  of  certain  families,  to 
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the  Becnrity  afforded  to  rebellious  lords  by  the  defensible 
nature  of  tlie  country,  to  the  neceesary  effect  of  the  English 
wars  in  weakening  the  central  authority,  to  the  hereditary 
jurisdictioDB  which  the  legislature  often  but  vainly  attempttd 
to  control,  to  the  habit  of  entering  into  bonds  for  mutual 
defence,  to  the  long  minorities  of  the  Crown,  and  to  tbe 
absence  of  any  such  counterpoise  as  was  supplied  by  the 
peasantry  and  commercial  towns  of  England.  To  these  we 
would  add  another,  the  readiness  of  the  Scotch  nobility  Ui 
betray  their  country  whenever  it  suited  them  to  do  so.  This, 
we  tmnk,  strengthened  them  io  their  stm^les  with  the  Crown 
more  tlian  all  the  other  caiises  put  together ;  it  was  with 
treason  they  began  their  rebellion  against  James  III.,  it  was 
by  the  help  of  treason  that  they  triumphed  over  the  vigour  of 
James  Y.  There  are  doubtless  occasions  when,  for  a  great 
cause  and  in  a  desperate  emergency,  the  aid  of  foreigners  may 
be  invoked  in  a  domestic  quarrel.  Tbns  the  Scotch  Pro- 
testants looked  for  help  to  Eliseabeth  ;  thus  the  French  Hugue- 
nots sought  assistance  from  the  same  source ;  thus  the  English 
Opposition  urged  the  Scotch  to  invade  England  in  1 640 ;  thus 
they  summoned  the  Dutch  in  1688.  But  no  case  of  this  sort 
can  be  made  out  for  the  Scotch  nobles.  They  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  England  simply  that  they  might  eain  their 
individual  ends,  or  at  least  that  they  might  strengmen  their 
order.  And  the  higher  we  go  the  more  marked  do  we  find 
this  overbearing  turbulence,  and  this  faithlessness  to  their 
country.  A  certain  halo  of  romance  surrounds  the  name  of 
Douglas,  l^ends  of  chivalrous  enterprise  were  long  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  good  Lord  James,  and  Otterbum  is 
even  yet  a  word  to  charm  with.  Hence  the  lasting  popularity 
of  that  House  in  spite  of  ambition,  unruHness,  and  cruelty. 
They  would  have  been  very  differently  regarded  had  their 
countrymen  known  what  we  now  know.  Their  frequent  re- 
bellions made  little  agmnst  them ;  but  no  memories  of  the  past 
could  have  won  forgiveness  for  their  repeated  alliances  with  the 
English  king.  With  them.snch  treason  was  no  rare  occurrence, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton,  was  '  consistent  with  the  policy 
•  of  this  House.'  Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  eom- 
monalty.  Mr.  Barton  has  only  found  one  instance  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  any  portion  of  the  people  as  likely  to 
change  their  alliance ;  and  this  was  with  regard  to  the 
Armstrongs,  a  border  race  who  had  little  more  than  a  nominsl 
allegiance  to  change.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  class  which  first  won  Scottish  liberty, 
MO  it  was  the  persistency  of  that  class  which  maintained  it  In 
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Aese  early  times  there,  is  but  little  to  admire  among  the  Scotch 
nobles.  To  iind  aught  worthy  to  be  placed  heeide  the  great 
families  of  England  we  must  come  down  many  jeass  to  the 
time  when  capacity  for  affairs,  zeal  for  freedom,  and  love  of 
toleration  became  couBpicaous  in  the  House  uf  Argyle. 

Against  a  power  so  great  and  so  unscrupulously  wielded, 
die  efforts  of  the  kings  were  of  no  avail,  tfamea  I.  took  the 
matter  in  his  own  hand ;  James  II.  sought  the  feeble  assistance 
of  his  Parliament ;  James  V.  invoked  the  more  powerful  aid 
of  the  clergy ;  but  all  equally  in  vain.  Hobert^sn,  while 
admitting  that  the  policy  of  these  princes  was  not  attended 
with  success,  yet  cautions  us  agunst  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  dictated  by  prudence.  Doubtless  many  circumstances 
combined  to  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  the  Crown.  Still, 
an  uneasy  impression  will  intrude  that  those  endeavours 
were  not  always  directed  by  wisdom,  or  tempered  by  modert^ 
lion.  In  the  records  of  those  old  stm^les  we  seem  to  trace 
some  of  the  characteristics  which  marked  the  Stewart  race  in 
times  better  known — high-mindedness,  an  impatience  of  in- 
dependent opinion  and  a  consequent  addiction  to  favouritism, 
a  love  of  so-called  state-craft  which  was  always  shallow,  and, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  an  impetuous  obstinacy.  £spe- 
dally  do  we  remark  tiiose  hereditary  faults  of  the  fated  race  in 
James  II.  and  James  V.;  though  in  both  relieved  W  fine  and 
noble  qualities.  The  Prince  who  won  the  title  of 'King  of 
'  the  Commons,'  must  have  had  no  small  share  of  that  urbanity 
and  good  nature  which  in  Charles  II.  so  often  charmed  away 
the  resentment  of  an  injured  nation.  James  I.  was  the  one 
statesman  of  the  dynasty.  He  bid  fair  for  success ;  his  rash 
haste  alone  caused  his  fiulure  and  death.  James  IV.  was  a 
blnstcring  knight-errant  —  unable  to  appreciate,  still  more 
nnable  to  follow  out,  the  traditionary  policy  of  his  House. 
James  III.  was,  we  suspect,  a  puzzle  to  his  own  time ;  is 
certunly  one  to  ours.  Mr.  Burton  frankly  adnuts  that  he 
cannot  discover  whether  this  Prince  was  influenced  by  a  love 
of  low  society,  or  by  a  taste  superior  to  bis  age — whether  of 
his  two  chief  favourites,  one  was  a  low  fiddler  or  the  author 
of  the  national  music  of  Scotland,  the  other  a  mere  mason  or 
'  the  artist  to  whom  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  architee- 
'  tore  in  the  country.'  One  thing  we  do  certainly  know — 
that  the  democratic  element  in  the  country  supported  the  ac- 
complished Prince,  and  was  opposed  to  the  brutality  of  Bell  the 
Cat,  and  his  gang  of  titled  rebels.  On  the  whole,  after  making 
every  allowance,  we  cannot  feel  lliat  any  prince  of  that  fated 
race — not  even  James  I.—  was  equal  to  the  times  in  which  he 
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lived  and  the  work  lie  had  to  do.  The  fitful  energy  which  in- 
spired their  asBaulta  on  an  overgrown  nobility  seeme  but  feeble- 
ness when  we  think  of  the  subtlety,  the  sagacity,  the  un6iuch- 
iug  determination  witii  which  a  man  like  Louis  XL  addressed 
himself  to  a  similar  policy. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  us  little  help  towards  understanding  these 
stormy  times.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Kingly 
period  is  the  least  effective  part  of  his  book.  There  are,  amid 
much  misery,  some  picturesque  features  in  the  story.  The 
wild  and  shifting  scenes  in  the  minority  of  James  II,,  the  gay 
court  which  James  IV.  gathered  round  him,  the  adventures 
of  that  Prince  and  oi  James  V.  in  the  fashion  of  Haronn 
Alraschid — these  and  other  such  themes  might  have  grown  into 
brilliant  pictures  beneath  the  hand  of  an  artost.  The  {uctonal 
style  of  writing,  however,  is  not  in  Mr.  Burton's  way.  Bat 
we  are  certainly  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  anything  like 
a  grasp  of  the  epoch  as  a  whole.  Failing  all  attempt  to  realiM 
for  us  the  life  of  a  period,  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  some 
philosophical  conception  of  its  general  tondencies,  some  estimate 
of.  its  influences  on  the  development  of  the  nation.  We  find 
no  effort  at  anything  of  the  kind  in  Mr.  Burton's  pages.  His 
narrative  from  the  accession  of  David  to  the  death  of  James  V. 
bears,  we  think,  obvious  traces  of  having  been  executed  as  sn 
uncongenial  task. 

After  the  death  of  James  V.  we  pass  into  Robertson's  fonrtli 
period,  when  the  history  of  Scotland  becomes  closely  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  the  leading  nations  in  Europe.  The  key  to 
a  true  understanding  of  the  eariy  part  of  this  epoch  is  the  chsJige 
which  then  took  place  in  the  relations  of  Scotland  with  France 
and  England.  Up  to  this  time  the  main  effect  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Scotland  had  been  to  Uie  prejudice  of  the 
weaker  country.  Scotland  gained  but  little  aid  from  French 
auxiliaries  in  her  resistance  to  England ;  while  the  requironent 
that,  in  event  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  Scotland 
should  be  bound  to  attack  the  latter,  worked  somewhat  like  the 
alliance  between  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  in  the  fable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interposition  of  Scotland  had  but  little  effect 
on  the  contests  of  the  greater  countries.  She  could  sometames 
occasion  annoyance  to  England ;  and  her  soldiers  fought  well 
on  more  than  one  French  battle-field,  but  that  was  all.  The 
English-French  wars  would  probably  have  come  to  the  same 
results  had  Scotland  not  existed. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  wore  on  and  the  first  heavings  of 
the  coming  convulsion  were  felt,  the  insignificance  of  Scotland 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.     Throughout  his  administration 
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Wolsey  Bet  before  himself,  as  an  object  of  vital  importance, 
the  exclusion  from  Scotland  'of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
'  French  faction,  and  the  training  of  the  realm  into  the  amity 
'  of  England.' 

The  French  had  many  advantages  in  the  stru^le.  They 
bad  possession  of  the  ground:  they  were  the  ancient  allies  of 
the  kingdom.  True,  they  had  never  been  personally  popular. 
Their  ans  of  superiority,  their  easy  faith,  their  ntter  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  made  them  disliked  in  Scotland,  just  as 
long  afterwards  the  same  qualities  made  them  disliked  in  Ire- 
land. During  the  regency  of  Albany  their  unpopularity  had 
mwn  to  a  height.  And  even  at  that  time  an  uneasy  feeling 
Began  to  intrude  that  the  French  alliance  might  possibly 
prove  as  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  Scotland  as  the 
etunity  of  England.  The  murder  of  de  La  Bastie  came  not  - 
only  from  dislilce  of  the  French,  but  also  from  a  fear  of  French 
supremacy.  This  juncture,  therefore,  was  England's  oppor- 
tonity  for  carrying  out  her  long-cherisbed  aims.  That  the 
omwrtunity  was  lost,  that  the  enmity  of  Scotland  was  inten- 
sified, that  England,  in  consequence  of  that  enmity,  became 
exposed  to  extreme  danger,  was  altogether  owing  to  th« 
criminal  folly  of  Henry  YIII.  No  English  monarch  had  ever 
mch  a  chance  afforded  him  of  conciliatmg  Scotland.  Henry 
threw  the  chance  awar  with  hia  eyes  open  in  obedience  to 
his  unruly  passion.  He  had  been  fully  made  aware  of  the 
right  course  to  pursue.  Achitophel  himself  could  not  have 
given  better  counsel  than  George  Douglas,  brother  of  the 
£aTl  of  Angus,  gave  the  English  ambassador.  He  warned 
him  that  force  would  be  of  no  avail — that  all  the  commonalty, 
the  very  boys  on  the  street,  nay,  the  old  women  with  their 
distaffs,  would  rise  up  agunst  a  compulsory  union  with  Eng- 
land. But  with  patience,  and  gentle  means,  urged  the  Scottiui 
noble,  much  might  be  done.  Let  the  English  monarch  pre- 
serve peace,  let  him  encourt^e  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
nations,  above  all  let  him  invite  the  youth  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  his  magnificent  court,  and  the  great  end  would  be 
attained  in  time.  Henry  would  listen  to  no  such  counsels. 
During  the  reign  of  James  V,  his  scheme  for  guniog  over  the 
Scottish  people  was  to  kidnap  the  Scottish  King.  After 
James'  death  his  violence  was  yet  less  restrained.  He  was 
resolved  to  marry  Mary  to  his  son.  There  would  have  been 
no  objection  to  the  match ;  but  Henry  insisted  on  gaining 
possession  of  Mary  in  the  meantime.  He  swore  he  would 
'  drag  the  child  from  the  strongest  fortress  they  could  hold  her 
'  in ;  and  when  Suffolk  remonstrated  on  the  wildness  of  such 
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Bchemes  he  was  dismissed  from  his  lieutenancy.  This  ended 
in  war,  and  in  such  a  war  as  the  countries  had  never  before 
known.  The  coast  of  Fife  was  mercilessly  ravaged;  Edin- 
bui^h  burned  to  the  ground  ;  the  Border  turned  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  the  religious  houses  destroyed.  The  instructions  given 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Knglish  troops  would  be  grotesque  were 
it  not  for  the  horror  of  them.  They  never  contemplate  con- 
quest, or  any  lasting  result  of  any  kind ;  their  constant  burden 
ie  to  preach  devastation,  to  insist  on  the  infliction  of  tlie 
greatest  possible  amount  of  misery.  The  work  on  hand  could 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  men  of  the  borders,  accustomed  u 
they  were  to  no  gentle  warfare.  Henry's  troops  were  com- 
posed of  foreign  hirelings — French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even 
Greeks,  men  who  would  not  shrink  from  any  extreme  of  cruelty. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  try  by  a  severe  standard  the  acts  of 
a  statesman  in  pursuance  of  a  statesmanlike  policy.  Purism 
in  things  political  may  become  weakness.  Thus  we  readily 
admit  that  much  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  sternest  deeds  of 
Edward,  But  Henry's  position  was  totally  diflferent.  Edward 
set  before  himself  a  great  and  worthy  end — the  unity  of  tbe 
island,  and  all  his  measures  were  directed  to  that  end.  Heniy 
set  no  end  before  himself  save  the  gratification  of  bis  savage 
nature.  The  senseless  raids  into  Scotland  which  he  b^an, 
and  which  culminated  in  Pinkie,  had  no  better  origin  than  the 
desire  to  forget  a  disappointment  in  the  indulgence  of  a  cruel 
revenge. 

The  picture  of  Henry's  dealings  with  Scotland  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  word  on  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
That  an  English  monarch  and  English  statesmen  should  have 
stooped  to  be  accomplices,  if  not  the  instigators  of  a  treacherous 
assassination,  is  a  di^race  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  That  they  did  stoop  to  this  ignominy  Mr.  Tytler 
has  clearly  shown,  and  Mr.  Burton  sorrowfully  admits : — 

'  These  ugly  revelations  of  the  State  Papers,  if  they  show  us  ons 
fallen  star,*  show  others.  The  ardent  polemic  who  deems  himself 
the  soldier  of  (he  Lord  in  a  contest  with  Satan,  demands  charitable 
allowaaces ;  he  is  the  desperate  combatant  in  t)ie  front  ranks  of  ■ 
deadly  etmggle,  who  neither  asks  nor  gires  quarter.  Henry  VIIL 
is  an  exception  to  everytliing.  But  what  BhiiU  we  say  for  Eagliali 
statesmen  of  that  age  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  mellowiDg 
itself  into  that  model  of  social  excf^llence,  tbe  English  gentleman? 
What  for  Hertford  and  Sir  Rnlph  Sadler?' 
Tbe  result  of  all  this  might  have  been  foreseen.     Hatred  of 

*  Wiahart  himself,  who  seems  to  have  been  cognisaut  of  the  plot 
against  the  Cardinal 
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England  blazed  up  more  fiercely  tKan  ever;  the  power  of 
France  seemed  to  be  strengthened  beyond  reach  of  danger. 
But  influences  were  working  on  behalf  of  England  more  power- 
fiil  for  good  than  even  the  crimes  and  the  folly  of  Henry  for 
eriL  During  the  minority  of  Mary  the  regency  of  the  Queen- 
mother  undid  all  that  Hen^  had  done  for  France.  The  former 
terror  of  the  spread  of  French  influence  began  to  gather 
strength.  In  old  times  it  had  been  the  great  point  in  favour 
of  the  French  alliance  that  it  involved  no  prospect  of  subjection. 
But  a  change  had  come ;  and  now  French  supremacy — a  worse 
evil  than  the  supremacy  of  England — seemed  impending.  The 
policy  of  the  Queen-mother,  dictated  by  the  Guises,  kept  this 
feeling  alive.  The  terras  of  Mary's  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
were  not  fully  known  in  Scotland ;  but  what  was  known  in- 
oeased  the  alarm,  aud  what  was  suspected  increased  it  yet 
more.  The  grooving  spirit  of  Protestantism  set  strongly  in  the 
ume  direction.  >  Thus  in  1659  we  find  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
frankly  confessing  to  Cecil  his  terror  of  France,  and  his  desire 
to  make  common  cause  with  England  in  the  interest  of  both 
eonntries — especially  dwelling  on  the  importance  to  England  of 
Hcnring  the  friendship  of  a  people  who  had  heretofore  been 
true  to  themselves,  and  would  now  be  true  to  their  new  ally, 
Uiged  by  these  various  causes  the  reaction  went  on,  until,  at 
tbe  accession  of  Mary,  the  English  faction  was,  we  suspect,  the 
rtronget  of  thetwo.  And  the  misfortunes  and  crimes  of  that 
ui^iappy  Princess  brought  the  long  struggle  to  a  decisive  issue. 
We  have  little  space  which  we  can  devote  to  the  endless 
questions  associated  with  the  name  of  Queen  Mary :  there  are 
bnt  two  points  on  which  we  would  dwell  for  a  moment 

Hiato^  has  seldom  recorded  the  doings  of  worse  men  than 
Ine  nobles  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Mary  Stewart,  To 
^e  turbulence  and  selfishness  of  their  ancestors  they  supers 
>^ed  an  audacity  of  cruelty  and  treachery  peculiarly  uieir 
own.  They  had  acquired  from  France  a  certam  hard  unscru- 
puloaaness  which  intensified  and  but  thinly  covered  tiie  natural 
WraenesB  of  their  character.  '  Their  drt»8,'  says  Mr.  Burton, 
w»«  that  of  the  camp  or  stable  ;  they  were  dirty  in  person, 
'  and  abrupt  and  disrespectful  in  manner,  carrying  on  their 
'dupntes,  and  even  fighting  out  their  fierce  quarrels,  in  the 
'  presence  of  royalty.'  iVe  have  no  purpose  of  tracing  the  tor- 
■  ^"wu  politjcs  of  diese  men.  But  in  order  to  judge  Mary 
I  Stewart  fairly  we  should  remember  their  conduct  on  one  or 
1*0  crucial  occasions.  They  murdered  Rizzio,  actuated  by  no 
°*^<r  motJve  than  a  savi^  envy  and  a  desire  to  bring  back 
&wn  banishment  the  rebel  lorffii.     They  murdered  Damley, 
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ratlier  than  coDBent  to  a  divorce,  to  gratify  their  lust  for  re- 
venge, and  cany  out  their  political  schemes.  They  acquitted 
Bothwell,  and  signed  a  bond  recommending  him  as  Uie  hosband 
of  their  Queen.  They  overthrew  Bothwell  and  deposed  tbe 
Queen  on  the  ground  of  this  very  murder,  rousing  popoUr 
feeling  by  a  picture  in  which  they  blasphemou^  represented 
the  young  Prince  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  i 
crime  in.  the  guilt  of  which  they  \iaA  fully  shared.  The  re- 
volting '  humbug,'  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  of  this  lut 
stroke  defies  conmient  Well  may  Dr.  Lingard  declare  thit 
'  more  disgraceful  conduct  does  not  sully  the  pi^  of  history.' 
Even  if  Mary  Stewart  were  in  very  truth  the  '  murderess  of 

*  Kirk  o'  Field,'  our  sympathies  are  rather  with  her  than  with 
men  who,  under  no  equal  temptation,  were  at  once  murderen, 
traitors,  liars,  and  hypocrites. 

Such  words  do  not,  of  course,  describe  all  the  Scotch  poh- 
ticians  of  the  time.  But  they  do  describe  most  of  the  men 
who  were  hostile  to  Mary ;  and  their  application  ia  of  wider 
extent  than  some  historians  would  have  us  believe.  Thus  tke 
proceedings  even  of  Mr.  Froude's  '  noble  and  stainless  Murray' 
will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny.  That  he  was  an  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  Rizzio  is  beyond  all  doubt.  He  deserted  hia 
fellow-conspirators  when  punishment  overtook  them,  and  cwn- 
missioned  Sir  James  Melville  to  tell  the  Queen  tl^t  he  hid 
'  dischargit  himself  unto  them  that  had  committed  the  Iiit 
'  odious  crym,  and  wald  promyse  Hit  Majestie  never  to  hue 
'  do  with  them  tior  trauell  for  thenu'  The  probabilitiea  ue 
strong  that  he  was  aware  of  the  coming  fate  oi  Damley.  His 
leaving  Edinburgh  the  day  before  the  murder  is  very  susiHciooi 
— in  the  words  of  a  witness, '  desirous  to  be  away  whue  mi*- 

*  chief  was  going  on.'  The  first  deposition  of  Paiis  convict! 
him  at  least  of  guilty  knowledge ;  and  from  first  to  last,  be 
never  showed  the  sUghtest  intention  of  dealing  even-handed 
justice  among  the  murderers.  Nor,  waiving  tbe  imputationBof 
duplicity  and  ingratitude,  as  to  which  there  may  be  a  doubts  i» 
his  honesty  beyond  question.  Not  only  did  he  sell  Qaeen 
Mary's  jewels  to  Elizabeth,  but  he  actually  gave  some  of  them 
to  his  own  wife.  The  Eegent  Morton  with  great  difficulty 
forced  from  the  lady  the  spoil  with  which  her  husband  hw 
enriched  her."  The  judgment  of  Lord  Sussex  upon  the 
Scotch  pohticians  of  that  time  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

.was  not  less  true  than  severe: — 'These  parties  toss  between 

•  Preface  to  '  The  Inventories  of  Queen  Mary,'  fay  Joseph  Eobert* 
30D,  pp.  129,  137. 
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'  them  the  Crown  and  public  affiurs  of  Scotland,  and  care 
'  nejtliet  for  the  mother  nor  the  child  (a«  I  think  before  God) 
'  but  to  serve  their  own  turns.' 

The  Queen's  infatuation  for  Bothwell,  as  the  story  is  com- 
monly told,  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  in  history. 
Writers  hostile  to  Mary  generally  represent  hun  as  an  un- 
ndeemed  ruffian,  and  ascribe  her  conduct  to  the  lowest  impulses 
which  can  move  a  woman.  Mr.  Burton's  theory  is  widely  diT- 
ferent  and  far  more  natural : — 

'That  she  should  fix  her  love  on  him  has  always  been  deemed 
ttmething  approaching  the  unnatural ;  but  when  the  circumstnnces 
in  eonudered,  the  conclnsion  ceases  to  become  so  absolutely  startling. 
Hiry  was  evidently  one  of  those  to  whom  at  that  lime  a  great  afiair 
of  the  heart  was  a  necessity  of  life — a  necessity  increased  io  intensity 
hj  her  otter  disappointment  in  her  last  attachment,  and  the  loathing 
ihe  entertained  towards  its  object.  Who  then  were  near  her  to  be 
the  fir^t  refuge  for  her  fugitive  afi'ections?  None  but  her  own 
Dobles,  for  Hhe  was  not  in  a  position  to  treat  with  a  foreign  prince  ; 
ud  in  looking  round  the  most  eminent  of  these,  including  Unntly, 
the  brother  of  a  former  suitor,  Argyle,  Athole,  and  Arran,  there 
wen  none  who,  on  the  ground  of  rank  and  position,  had  claims 
nach  higher  than  Bothwell,  tinleaa  it  might  be  Arran  1^  reason  of 
bii  royal  blood,  and  be  was  already  a  rejected  suitor.  In  personal 
quliScations  Bothwell  was  infinitely  above  them  alL  He  bad  a 
geoios  for  command,  with  a  dash  of  the  chivalrous,  which  made 
^lirockmorton  describe  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  as  "a 
'  glorions,*  raBli,  and  hazardous  young  man."  He  had  lived  at  the 
conrt  of  France,  and  thus  had  over  his  harder  and  more  effective 
qotlities  the  polish  and  accomplbhments  which  were  all  that  Dornley 
W  beside  his  handsomeness  to  recommend  him.  ...  He  was  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  manly  attractions  do  not  begin  to  decline, 
for  he  had  just  passed — if  he  had  passed— bin  thirljelii  year.  Tradi- 
Iwn  sajB  that  he  was  ill-favonred;  bnt  I  do  not  remember  any  con- 
t^porary  authority  for  the  assertion,  except  the  cursory  sketch  of 
bin  b^  Braotome,  who  may  have  met  him,  but  does  not  speak  as  if 
^  had.  The  question  cannot  now  be  decided  by  the  eye,  for  there 
does  not  exist  a  picture  which  has  even  the  reputation  of  being  his 
porlnut-'t  (Vol.  iv.  p.  324.) 

*  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  tUat  Mr.  Burton  mistakes 
^^liroclnnorton's  meaning  here.  At  that  time  it  was  common  to  use 
l*Bn  and  French  words  in  their  Latin  or  French  signification,  rather 
^>ao  in  that  which  they  soon  acquired,  or  even  at  that  time  bore  in 
^Qglisli.  Here  we  think  Throckmorton  nses  glorious  as  equivalent 
'0  glorioBus. 

t  There  is  a  portrait  of  Botliwell's  head,  taken  in  1861  from  what 
■>  shown  as  his  mummy  at  Fanreveille.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ugly 
~-' loathsome,'  according  to  Mr.  Burton.  'But,' as  be  adds,  'who 
'  ctn  tell  how  much  of  that  ugliness  may  have  been  contributed  by 

sn  abode  of  three  centuries  in  tho  tomb?'  ,   AI^^O0k' 
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One  quality  in  especiid  Bothwell  had  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  done  him  good  eervice  with  Mary— unswerving 
fidelity  to  lua  Queen.  To  others  he  may  have  been,  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  Randolph,  'false  and  untrue  as  a  devil*; 
but  he  was  never  false  to  her.  Aa  a  boy  he  had  fought  for 
her  mother  gainst  the  English  when  even  Huntly  and  Seton 
stood  alool^  From  the  day  she  herself  landed  in  Scotland  her 
interests  seemed  to  be  his  only  care,  her  wiahen  his  only  law. 
Surrounded  by  cruel  and  treacherous  men,  opposed  by  her 
brother,  degraded  by  her  husband,  not  knowing  on  whom  to 
rely,  a  forlorn  Queen,  an  outn^ed  and  deserted  woman,  what 
wonder  that  she  should  lean  upon  the  one  man  who  had  never 
failed  her,  that  she  should  yield  herself  up  to  vigottr,  audacity, 
devotion,  a  readiness  to  brave  any  danger,  to  venture  way 
crime,  at  her  behest — that,  in  her  own  words,  she '  would  leave 
'  her  kingdom  and  dignity  and  go  as  a  simple  damsel  with  him'? 
That  he  was  a  profligate  was  a  small  matter  in  a  time  of  uni- 
versal profligacy ;  that  the  nature  of  the  man  was  hard  and 
low,  that  he  was  sel6sh  and  brutal  and  a  tyrant,  incapable  of 
affection  or  gratitude,  she  could  only  learn,  as  she  did,  by  ihe 
sad  experience  of  her  married  life. 

Mr.  Burton  evidently  concurs  with  those  historians  who  take 
the  severest  view  of  Mary's  guilt,  though  he  does  not  expreeely 
state  that  concurrence,  nor  discuss  the  evidence  point  by  point. 
He  gives,  however,  an  interesting  and  telling  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  casket  letters ;  and  as  this  is  incorporated  witk 
Hie  text,  not,  in  the  usual  fashion,  thrown  into  a  note  or  an 
appendix,  we  suspect  the  bearing  of  those  letters  will  be 
brought  out  to  many  readers  with  quite  a  new  force.  He  doei 
not  enter  specially  upon  the  question  whether,  assuming  Mary 
to  have  been  aware  of  Damley's  danger,  she  can  nevcrthelcsi 
be  held  innocent  of  actual  participation  in  the  murder,  fiat 
his  narrative,  as  a  whole,  leads  to  tJie  conclusion  that  he  thinb 
her  guilty  of  full  foreknowledge  of  the  crime ;  and  the  judicial 
calmness  of  his  temper,  and  the  homely  force  of  his  style,  com* 
bine  to  put  the  case  with  terrible  strength  against  her.  But 
we  have  very  recently  touched  upon  this  matter  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Froude's  last  volumes ;  and  we  gladly  spare  our  readers  • 
renewal  of  the  distasteful  and  profitless  controversy. 

Readers  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  able  to  form  for 
themselves  a  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Burton's  book.  A  prac- 
tical man  and  a  rational  antiquarian,  he  has  encumbered  him* 
self  with  little  beyond  the  sphere  of  ordinary  historical  bIp- 
dents.  The  originality  of  his  views  gives  a  constant  interest 
to  his  pages ;  yet  that  originality  is  seldom  otherwise  than 
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controlled  by  knowledge  and  good  seoBe.  His  love  of  truth  and 
impartiality  are  quite  exceptional.  Thus  he  studiously  avoids 
a  trick  introduced  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  carried  still  furUier 
by  Mr.  Froude — the  trick  of  expressing  in  the  historian's  own 
language  accounts  of  evente  given  by  others.  When  Mr. 
Burton  quotes  an  authority,  he  gives  the  exact  words;  and 
slight  as  this  matter  may  appear,  it  is  wonderful  bow  the  oppo- 
site habit  may,  quite  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
be  the  means  of  seriously  misleading  the  reader. 

With  all  these  and  many  otlier  merits,  we  have  seldom  seen 
a  work  which  so  strongly  brought  to  our  minds  Goldsmith's 
canoD  of  art  criticism — '  the  picture  would  have  been  better 
'  had  the  artist  taken  more  pains.'  There  is  a  want  of  method 
and  arrangement  which  detracts  not  only  from  the  pleasure  the 
book  affords  but  also  from  the  effect  it  produces.  In  the  first 
volume  this  was  perhaps  unavoidable ;  but  in  the  subsequent 
Toluraes  the  narrative  is  awkwardly  and  unnecessarily  broken 
np  by  the  discussion  of  constitutional  and  legal  questions,  and 
by  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  country.  These  subjects  are 
doubtless  most  important;  but  they  should  be  treated appropri- 
itely — when  there  is  a  pause,  as  it  were,  in  the  sequence  of  the 
story — not  be  interspersed  with  the  narrative  seemingly  at  ran- 
d(Hii.  The  result  of  Mr.  Burton's  method,  or  rather  of  his  want 
of  method,  is  that  neither  are  these  matters  adequately  dis- 
cuBBed,  nor  does  the  discussion  of  them  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  development  of  the  nation.  The  efiect  is  at  once  confusing 
and  irritating.  In  short,  while  Mr.  Burton  thoroughly  under- 
Btands  and  truly  estimates  certain  periods  of  Scottish  history, 
he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  grasped  it  as  a  whole.  Thia 
arises,  we  should  fancy,  from  a  natural  liking  for  the  topics 
prominent  at  some  epochs,  and  a  natural  distaste  for  topies 
prominent  at  other  times ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  his  book  is 
a  series  of  studies  on  Scottish  history,  generally  sound,  always 
valuable,  often  strikingly  original,  rather  than  the  history  of 
Scotland;  the  sequence  of  events  is  not  traced  in  due  propor- 
tion throughout  its  length,  the  complete  story  of  the  nation 
*od  the  peojile  is  not  told. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Burton  possess  in  any  great  degree  the  power 
of  representation.  He  judges  the  characters  in  his  drama  for 
the  most  part  buly ;  but  tbey  are  not  brought  before  us  as 
actual  men  whom  we  can  realise  and  know  ;  the  heroes  of  the 
old  time — Bruce  and  the  good  Lord  James — are  but  shadows, 
even  Knox  and  Murray  do  not  live  upon  the  stage.  Neither, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  has  he  any  power  of  picturesque 
tuirration.     Not  the  adventures  of  war,  not  the  splendours,  not 
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the  cruel  secrets  of  courts,  rouse  him  to  enthusiasm,  or  BtimQ- 
late  him  to  any  effort  at  warmth  or  richness  of  colouring. 
And  80  the  pale  panorama  moves  oui  not  lit  up  by  any  brilliant 
effects,  irith  no  groups  of  life-like  figures  to  give  interest  and 
animation  to  the  picture. 

Nor  can  we  with  justice  omit  to  notice  some  curious  defects 
in  execution.  In  the  first  place,  the  pleasure  of  readiog  Mr. 
Burton's  volumes  is  much  lessened  by  the  frequent  rudeness  of 
his  style.  This  is  no  light  matter  with  regard  to  a  book  wbich 
justly  aspires  to  a  hi^  place  in  historical  literature.  Mr. 
Burton  has  always  been  somewhat  careless  in  this  respecL  It 
ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  tlie  style  of  his  '  Scotland  since  the 
'  Union'  is  exceedingly  had.  In  some  of  his  later  works — as 
&e  '  Scot  Abroad '  and  the  '  Book  Hunter' — an  improvement 
was  observable  in  this  respect.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
improvement  has  not  been  sustained  in  this  his  greatest  effort. 
His  style  here,  though  never  eloquent  or  beautiful,  is  some- 
times poweHiil,  often  vigorous  and  pointed.  But  it  is  deficient 
in  grace  and  precision,  and  oflen  very  inelegant.  He  has  m 
especial  predilection  for  long  words — a  tendency  now  curionBlf 
prevalent  in  the  country  of  Hume  and  Robertson.  Whr 
should,  a  man  s^  he  has  '  alighted  upon  a  book,'  and  call 
dancing  ' a  graceful  cadenced  exercise'?  (vol.  iL  p.  209);  uut 
why  should  the  dying  gladiator  he  described  as  *  ruminating 
'  over  the  coming  vengeance  for  his  fate'?  (Vol.  i.  p.  U.) 
Mr.  Burton  in  peculiarly  fond  of  borromng  the  word  articula- 
tion from  the  physiologists,  and  using  it,  very  ungracefully 
and  not  very  intelligibly,  in  the  peculiar  ragnification  vbich 
they  have  attached  to  it.  Thus  he  speaks  of  uie  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  as  having, '  by  a  long  process  of  growth  and  articula- 

*  tion,  become  consolidated  into  a  European  State '(voLi.  p.  2); 
and  again  (vol.  iL  p.  128), '  of  a  community  faintly  articulated 

*  out  of  the  general  chaos;'  and,  even  more  absurdly,  the 
Scotch  Chromclers  are  said  (vol  ii.  p.  325)  'to  articulate  the 

*  battle  of  Boslin  into  an  eminent  victory.'  It  is  at  least  cart- 
less  writing  to  say,  '  there  was   nothing  in  Scotland,  or  for 

*  generations  to  come,  like  the  White  Tower '  (vol  ii.  p.  43); 
it  is  quite  inaccurate  to  use  the  words  'for  all  that'  as  eqoi- 
valent  to  '  although ;' — '  For  all  that  the  Scots  had  a  rooted 
'  prejudice  against  any  precedents  coming  from  England,  the 

*  revelations  made   by   Henry  VIII. 's  raid  on  the  monastic 

*  houses  cannot  but  have  caused  a  deep  impression '  (vol-  "■ 
p.  20) ;  and  occasionally  we  see  traces  of  the  forced  jocularitr 
which  sometimes  marks  the  magazine  writer.  It  really  ^^es 
OS  no  idea  to  write  thus  of  the  struggle  of  James  V.  wim  bis 
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nobles :  '  he  went  thoroa^hl^  to  the  work ;  like  a  school-boy 
'  who  has  got  the  better  of  r  tyr&nt  master — with  the  difference 
'  that,  instead  of  barrings-out  aud  castings-about  of  inkstands 
'  and  rulers,  there  were  all  the  miseries  of  war' (vol.  iv.  p.  321); 
and  it  is  more  elegant  and  quite  as  humorous  to  say  that  King 
Duncan  married  a  miller's  daughter,  as  to  say  that  he  '  made 
'  love  to  a  molindinary  maiden'  (vol.  i. p.  376).  Many  similar 
blemishes  might  be  quoted,  but  ^e  task  is  an  ungrateful  one. 
A  little  trouble  will  enable  Mr.  Burton  to  remove  them  in 
future  editions,  and  we  wish  we  could  persuade  him  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  his  work  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if,  in 
what  remains  of  it,  he  will  condescend  to  study  elegance  and 
umplicity  of  expression. 

A  more  serious  matter,  however,  than  this  of  style  is  Mr. 
Burton's  frequent  and  exceeding  inaccuracy,  espedally  in 
genealo^cal  points.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  take  his  account 
of  the  family  of  Comyn,  the  competitor  for  the  Crown : — 

*  Devergoil  had  a  sister,  Marjory,  married  to  John  Com^ n.  Lord 
ofBadenock.  He  algo  had  princely  poBsesaions;  and  his  race,  of 
which  there  were  many  branches,  formed  alt<^ether  the  most  power- 
fol  bomtiial  family  in  Scotland.  He  boasted  too,  but  in  a  Jihape  that 
Ills  not  distinctly  come  down  to  ub,  of  descent  from  Donald  Bain,  a 
■on  of  the  gracious  Duncan,  who  for  a  brief  space  occupied  the 
throne.  Comyn  was  nominally  a  claimant  for  the  crown.  Had 
there  been  a  scuffle  for  the  succession,  his  chances  of  success  might 
have  been  strong.  But  in  the  decorous  and  precise  Court  of  the 
Lord  Superior,  he  could  plead  nothing  to  the  point  but  his  descent 
from  the  granddaughter  of  Karl  David,  and  this  brought  bim  imme- 
diately behind  Baliol,  as  the  descendant  of  her  elder  sister.  Hia 
clum,  then,  may  be  considered  among  the  others  taken  out  of  the 
arena  of  the  contest,  and  we  must  go  back  to  Earl  David  to  see 
where  Baliol  was  to  find  his  real  competitor.  .  .  .'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  216.) 

'  Comyn  the  competitor,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  claim  which  could 
only  stand  after  Baliol's,  since  they  were  descended  of  two  sisters, 
uid  Comjn  of  the  younger.  Baliol  was  now  out  of  the  field,  not 
merely  by  the  feudal  proceedings  taken  against  him  by  King  Edward, 
but  by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  right  of  inheritance.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  effectual,  and  no  one  gainsaid  it,  it  removed  the 
line  of  succession  to  which  that  of  the  Comyns  was  subsiding.  But 
farther,  Comyn  the  eompttUor  tnarritd  a  riiter  of  Baliol,  and  their 
'on,  called  the  Bed  Comyn,  had  thut  an  additional  claim  to  repretent 
tht  rights  of  the  depoitd  King.  Then  there  was  a  mysterious  tra- 
dition of  his  descent  from  Donald  Bain  of  the  old  royal  line ;  and 
though  this  went  for  notiiing  before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Superior, 
it  might  avail  with  a  people  eager  to  be  led  against  their  enemy  and 
craving  for  a  leader.  Here  then,  altogether,  Bruce  had  a  formidable 
rival*  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  346-7.) 
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Now  all  thie  ia  quite  wrong,  and  some  of  it  is  self-contra- 
dictory. Where  can  Mr.  Burton  find  authority  for  the  Blate> 
ment  that  Comyn,  in  the  Court  of  the  Superior,  pleaded  only 
his  descent  from  the  granddaughter  of  Earl  David  ?  In  tlie 
first  place,  it  is  quite  certain  he  did  not  plead  this  at  all,  for 
in  Rymer's  'Foedera'  the  pleadings  are  carefully  given,  and 
Comyn's  only  claim  is  in  respect  of  his  ancestor  Donald  Bun. 
In  the  second  place,  according  even  to  Mr.  Burton's  own 
account,  he  could  not  have  pleaded  his  descent  from  the  grand- 
daughter of  Earl  David,  because,  if  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  lady,  he  was  her  busbaud — having,  as  Mr.  Burton 
says  in  the  very  first  sentence  above  quoted,  married  Marjory 
the  sister  of  Devergoil.  In  the  third  place,  even  this  marriage 
connexion  is  quite  incorrect.  Devergoil,  or  DevorguiUa,  grand- 
daughter of  Earl  David,  the  wife  of  Baliol,  and  %e  mower  of 
John  Baliol  who  claimed  the  crown,  had  certainly  no  sister 
who  married  Comyn.  The  lady  whom  the  Black  Comyn  did 
marry  was  Maijory  Baliol,  the  sister,  not  of  John  BaUoI's 
mother,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  but  of  John  Baliol  himself;  and 
^e,Bed  Comyn,  their  son,  whom  Bruce  stabbed  at  Dumfries, 
succeeded  through  this  lady  to  the  rights  of  the  Baliol  family, 
John  Bahol,  her  brother,  having  renounced  all  his  own  claims. 
And,  curiously  enough,  in  the  sentence  we  have  put  in  italics, 
Mr.  Burton  has  stated  this  true  and  only  connexion  of  the 
Comyns  with  the  house  of  Baliol  as  an  additional  ground  for 
their  claim  to  the  crown.  In  short,  there  is  here  an  inextri- 
cable complication  of  blunders ;  and  Mr.  Burton  is  not  more 
fortunate  in  dealing  with  the  genealogy  of  other  great  fam'dies. 
He  errs  equally,  for  example,  with  regiu^  to  the  Douglases ;  and 
wilfully,  as  it  were,  makes  that  error  of  importance  by  basii^  on 
it  a  theory  to  account  for  the  power  of  the  House.  He  holdi 
that  the  rivalry  of  the  Douglases  with  the  Koyal  House  was  in 
some  sort  owing  to  their  claiming  right  to  the  crown  through 
the  Baliol  race ;  because  '  Archibald  Douglas,  the  brother  and 
'  heir  of  the  gocid  Lord  James,  married  Domagilla,  the  siater  of 
*  the  Bed  Comyn,  and  the  daughter  of  Baliol's  sistor'  (vol.  in. 
p.  131).  Surely  Mr.  Burton  cannot  be  unaware  that  this 
Dornagilla  is  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  Scotch  history — long  since 
banished  to  the  realms  of  fable  by  an  antiquary  so  celebrated 
as  Mr.  Biddell.*  And,  even  had  she  ever  existed,  she  ccuM 
not  have  brought  the  Baliol  claims  to  the  later  Lords  of 
Douglas ;  for  they  were  descended,  not  from  Archibald  Douglas 

*  See  'Tracts  Legal  and  Historical,'  by  John  Biddell:  ed.  1835, 
p.  216. 
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bot  lirom  the  good  Lcord  JanieB  himself — and  ill^timately.* 
Many  other  mistakes,  we  regret  to  say  —  some  trimng,  others 
not  unimportaDt — occur  in  Mr.  Burton's  p^es.  Thus  id 
his  account  of  Horlaw,  he  confuses  Douald  of  the  Isles  with 
his  son ;  he  imputes  the  cruelties  which  sullied  the  English 
triumph  at  Vemeuil  to  Henry  V.  who  had  died  two  years 
before  the  battle  was  fought ;  he  speaks  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Koses  as  giving  the  Scotch  peace  during  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
who  came  to  the  throne  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth ; 
he  gives  Cardross  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  instead  of  Cardroas 
on  the  Clyde,  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Bruce.  Nor  can 
we  feel  quite  the  reliance  wp  could  wish  on  Mr.  Burton's 
Bcholarship.  We  shall  not  refer  t«  the  celebrated  false  con- 
atructJon  of  '  peopling  the  earth,'  further  than  to  remark  that 
errors  of  the  press  in  the  classical  quotations  vk  more  frequent 
than  they  should  be ;  but  we  doubt  Loidis  aa  the  Latin  for 
Leeds,!  i"id  ^c  cuuiot  comprehend  how  Tacitus  can  be  spoken 
of  as  pointing  a  moral  for  the  benefit  of  *  the  Court  of  Tibe- 
'  rius.'  LasUy  Mr.  Burton's  views  on  mythology  as  shown  in 
the  contrast  he  seeks  to  draw  between  the  northern  and  the 
classical  mythologies  betray  at  least  indifference  to  the  latest 
resnlts  of  scholarsnip  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

These  may  seem  slight  matters.  Yet  they  are  not  really  bo 
when  we  apply  the  standard  by  which  such  a  work  aa  Mr. 
Burton's  may  justly  claim  to  be  judged.  They  cannot  arise  in 
Mr.  Burton's  case  firom  want  of  knowledge ;  they  come  rather, 
we  suspect,  from  an  impatience  of  detail,  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  from  haste.  But  howsoever  they  oome,  they  cannot 
fail  to  injure  an  historian's  reputation  for  that  greatest  of  his- 
toric virtues — accuracy.  And  we  regret  this  the  more  because 
it  wiU  give  a  vant^e-ground  of  attack  to  the  assailants  who 
will  be  stirred  up  ag^nst  Mr.  Burton  by  his  wholesome  icono- 
clastic tendencies. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  on  the  second  great 

*  This  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
George  Burnett,  Lyon -King -at- Arms,  in  '  Macmillan'e  Magazine  ' 
for  June. 

t  I^ot  that  this  is  a  mistake  in  scholarahip  properly  speaking,  but 
it  18  at  least  unsafe  to  rest  an  argument  on  sucli  nomenclature,  as 
^Ir.  Burton  does,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  note.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(Msrch  6,  36)  in  the  life  of  St.  Cadroe,  we  find  Loida  probably 
uwd  as  meaning  Leeds  {  but  then  we  find  Simeon  of  Durham  using 
the  same  word  Lojda  as  not  less  certainly  meaning  Lothian.  Mr. 
Barton  has,  we  suspect,  taken  Loidis,  a  little  too  hastily,  from  Bede, 
Hist.  Eccles.  2—14,  and  S— 24.  ,..  , 
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point  of  Scotch  history — the  Reformation.  And  we  regret 
this  the  less  because  up  to  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Burton  enda 
his  narrative  the  Scotch  Reformation  had  not  assumed  those 
distdncHve  features  which  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  Mr.  Burton 
has  created  some  surprise  by  saying,  in  his  calm  unenUiusiastic 
way,  that  the  Keformation  in  Scouand  took  its  coune  not  so 
much  from  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people  as  from  external 
political  convulsions.  But  however  startling  this  may  be  to  cer- 
tain national  prejudices,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  up  to  1560 
at  all  events  it  is  perfectly  true.  On  the  25ih  of  August  in 
that  year  Calvinism  was  established  by  Parliament,  but  what 
life  should  be  breathed  into  those  legislative  Acts  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  future.  So  far  the  struggle  of  the  creeds  had 
been  little  more  than  a  contest  between  French  and  English 
influence.  In  afler  days  opposition  raised  a  fierce  popular  spirit, 
and  gave  to  the  Scotch  Reformation  its  peculiar  characteristics 
as  a  religious  movement.     But  these  matters  are  all  to  come. 

We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Burton's  future  volumes  with  great 
interest.  In  many  respects  the  subjects  which  He  before  him 
are  better  suited  to  bis  powers  than  those  he  has  here  dealt 
witiL  We  may  fairly  look  for  a  fuller  and  sounder  estimate  of 
the  Scottish  Constitution  before  the  ITnion  than  we  have  in  the 
nine  or  ten  pages  at  present  thought  equal  to  the  subject 
Some  account  also  of  the  sources,  and  an  historical  sketdi  of 
the  growth  of  Scotch  law,  might  come  with  propriety  from  a 
Scotch  lawyer.  And  in  the  more  modem  aspects  of  cha- 
racter with  which  he  will  have  to  deal,  and  in  the  expanding 
strength  of  public  opinion,  which  he  has  already  shown  himMU 
so  acute  to  detect  and  wise  to  appreciate,  Mr,  Burton  will  be 
quite  at  home.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  he  has  reached  the 
highest  standard  of  historical  excellence.  But  he  has  enriched 
historical  literature  with  a  valuable  and  instructive  work,  and 
we  anticipate,  with  confidence,  that  the  two  remaining  volumes 
in  which  he  promises  to  complete  it,  will  surpass  even  the 
varied  merits  of  those  now  before  us. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  I^»  Itutitutiom  MiUtaires  de  la  France,     Par 
M.  le  Due  d'Adhale.    Bruzelles:  1867. 

2.  Un  Mot  aur  le  projet  de  la  Riorganiiation  Militaire.    Par  le 
Gfefiral  Chakgabnieh. 

3.  L'Armee  FranqaUe  en  1867.     [Par  le  G^n6ral  Tkochi;.] 
Seizi^e  Edition.     Paria:  1867. 

Tf  the  Constable's  sword  and  the  Marshal's  staff  in  modem 
France  were  in  the  hands  best  able  to  wield  those  symbols 
of  military  authority,  tJie  three  distinguished  officers,  whose 
recent  publications  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  would 
probably  not  have  employed  the  pen  to  place  their  experience 
and  judgment  at  tbe  service  of  their  country.  But  as 
matters  stand,  France  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  most  ani- 
nuted  sketch  of  her  military  institutions,  and  all  Europe  may 
profit  by  the  wise  and  enlightened  principles  of  military 
ormnisation  which  they  have  expressed  in  these  pages. 

The  cause  which  has  opened  this  momentous  discussion  is  not 
&r  to  seek.  The  astonishing  results  of  the  campaign  of  last 
Biu&mer,  which  we  have  already  twice  commented  on  in  these 
pages,  awakened  doubts  where  no  doubts  existed  before,  as  to 
the  relative  strength  of  the  great  continental  armies.  The 
Fmssian  system,  wnich  was  officially  r^arded  and  described  in 
France,  but  a  short  time  ago,  as  'a  school  of  militia,  of  doubtful 
'  value  for  defensive  warfare,  and  extremely  imperfect  in  the 
'  first  period  of  offensive  operations,'  has  suddenly  shown 
itself  to  be  the  mistress  of  Germany,  and  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  emulation  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
French  Government  instantly,  and  perhaps  hastily,  avowed  tbat 
it  could  no  longer  regard  the  existing  armies  of  the  Empire  as 
of  Bofficient  strength  to  uphold  the  military  renown  of  France 
■gainst  BO  formidable  an  antagonist.  A  Bill  was  immediately 
mpared  to  enable  the  Government  to  raise  the  forces  of 
France  to  no  less  than  800,000  men ;  and  although  this  mea- 
sure has  been  received  with  marked  disfavour  by  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  l^blature,  and  even  by  the  military  authorities, 
it  is  not  denied  that  a  tame  augmentation  of  the  reserves 
of  the  French  army  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  that  the 
burdens  of  military  service  and  military  eatablishments  are 
likely  to  be  increased  there,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Continent 

This  is,   it  must   be  confessed,   a  deplorable  result  of  the 

political  changes  which  have   been  effected  by  the   ambition 

of  Pniesia  and  by  the  policy  of  Count  Bismarck.     Already, 
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before  the  late  war,  the  cnormouB  amount  of  the  forces  levied 
by  conecriptioii  and  mamtained  at  a  prodigious  cost,  were 
the  Btauding  reproach  to  our  age,  and  a  standing  menace  to 
that  peace  which  is  cordially  desired  by  all  nations.  We  had 
ventured  to  entertain  hopes  that  sooner  or  later  a  general  dis- 
armament might  be  effected ;  and  that  France,  which  was  so 
long  regarded  as  the  only  Power  capable  of  threatening  the 
tranquillity  and  independence  of  other  natioos,  would  some 
day  set  the  example  of  a  more  pacific  course  of  action.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
French  Empire,  justice  and  truth  require  us  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  not  by  Napoleon  III.  that  the  great  treaties,  on  which 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  Europe  rested,  have  been 
set  at  nought,  and  that  it  is  not  France  which  has  snatched  an 
immense  political  ^grandisement  Irom  a  militant  triumph.  ^  On 
the  contrary,  the  consolidation  and  increase  of  the  vast  military 
powers  of  Germany  under  a  single  sceptre  have  been  more 
unwelcome  and  dangerous  to  France  than  to  any  other  Power; 
and  these  events  have  forced  her  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  ioto 
her  own  resources,  which  she  would  willingly  have  avtaded. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  perfectly  aware  that  in  no  former 
time  in  the  history  of  the  French  nation  was  that  warlike 
people  more  averse  to  war;  and  nothing  but  the  imperative 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  forces  of  the  country  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  those  of  its  neighbours  could  have  reconciled 
him  to  the  measures  he  has  proposed.  The  effect  of  the'  com- 
parison which  has  thus  been  instituted  between  the  work  which 
the  Prussian  armies-  have  lately  performed  and  the  work  of 
which  the  French  armies  are  capable,  has  disturbed  the  com- 
placency of  the  French ;  it  has  awakened  a  suspicion  that  they 
may  be  behindhand  in  the  great  evolution  of  military  power  in 
which  their  neighbours  and  rivals  have  made  so  much  pn^ress ; 
and  it  has  satisfied  reflecting  men  that  no  absolute  reUanoe  can 
be  placed  on  the  splendid  achievementa  of  the  past,  or  on  re- 
sources which  seemed  but  yesterday  to  be  invincible,  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  French  arms  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  country.  A  more  thorough  organisation,  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  enlistment  and  of  reserves,  a  more  eflfective 
armament,  and  perhaps  a  new  system  of  drill  and  tactics,  are 
required  to  encounter  vritb  success  an  antagonist  by  whom  all 
these  improvements  have  been  already  ciu^fully  studied  and 
zealously  prosecuted.*     These  truths  are  now  commonly  ad- 

*  The  well-known  aaonymoua  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  Ger* 
many  three  or  four  years  ago  under  the  significant  title  *  Bow  to 
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mitted  in  France,  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  national  pride, 
though  with  no  misgiving  as  to  the  ultimate  result  They  are 
truths  equally  important  to  ourselves  and  to  every  other  State. 
It  is  undeniable  that  immease  changes  are  occurring,  and  have 
occmred,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  formation,  instruction,  and 
command  of  armies.  The  circumstances  under  which  war  will 
hereafler  be  carried  on  are  more  sensibly  altered  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  and 
the  Power  which  is  first  able  to  turn  these  altered  circum- 
stances to  its  own  advanti^e  will  have  at  the  outset  a  superi- 
ority which  may,  as  at  Sadowa,  decide  in  a  few  hours  the  fate 
of  a  campaign.  Nevertheless,  the  art  of  war,  like  ail  the 
sciences  which  are  the  result  of  combination,  is  reducible  to 
certain  fixed  principles  equally  applicable  in  all  ages;  and 
whilst  all  the  accidents  of  warfare  are  being  transformed  around 
us,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  adhere  to  those  ele- 
mentary truths  which  are  common  to  every  army  and  to  every 
age.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  to  examine  these 
publications.  The  details  of  the  organisation  of  the  French 
amy  are  not  of  a  nature  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
reader;  they  must  be  reserved  for  more  technical  investiga- 
tion. But  the  merit  of  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  writings 
now  before  us,  consists  in  the  application  of  broad  and  constant 
priaciples  to  an  altered  state  of  affairs ;  and  the  writings  of 
die  Due  d'Aumale  and  General  Trochu  contain  so  much  wisdom 
■nd  thought  that  they  cannot  be  read  without  advantage  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  organisation  of  the  regular  army  dates 
b  France,  as  well  as  in  this  and  other  countries,  from  about 
two  centuries  ^o.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
later  years  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  war  was  carried  on 
by  men-at-arms,  troops  of  horse,  and  bodies  of  troops  who  bore 
the  same  relation  to  a  modem  army  that  a  picture  by  Wouver- 
nuuis  bears  to  the  armies  of  Solferino  and  Sadowa.  The  soldier 
was  equally  brave  and  more  independent;  but  the  art  of  acting 
ia  great  masses,  and  the  discipline  by  which  the  individual  is 
entirely  merged  in  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  formation  of  regular  armies  re- 
quired systematic  organisation — uniformity  of  arms  and  dress, 
r^ularity  of  advancement,  stricter  conditions  of  service,  gra- 
duated pay,  and  more  certain  methods  of  ensuring  the  Huste- 
lunce  of  troops. 

'  nuke  war  on  the  French,'  b  now  acknowledged  to  bs  the  compo- 
ulioD  of  Prioce  Frederic  Cb«rles  uf  Prussia,  one  of  the  victorious 
generaU  who  commanded  at  Sadowa.  /--  r 
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These  are  the  elements  of  which  Louvois  was  the  first  great 
master,  and  by  his  careful  application  of  them  he  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV,  than  Turenne 
and  Luxemburg,  who  led  his  troops  to  victory  in  the  field. 
The  whole  administrative  correspondence  of  Louvois  still  exists 
in  the  '  Archives  de  la  Guerre '  at  Paris ;  it  has  recently  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  Rousset,  and  the  result  is  a  biography 
of  that  great  Minister,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  books  of  the  present  day.*  The  organisation  of 
the  French  army  by  Louvois  lasted,  with  no  material  chaogts, 
until  1793;  it  perished  iu  that  great  convulsion  which  over- 
threw the  privileged  classes,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  it, 
and  the  monan^y.  In  the  French  army  thus  constitnted 
dnring  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  peculiarities  pre- 
vailed, which  have  now  disappeared  from  every  Europein 
army  but  our  own,  and  are  now  fiercely  assailed  in  this 
country.  The  men  were  raised  by  volimtary  enlistment  The 
raiments  retained  a  local  name  and  character  from  tlie  districts 
to  which  they  belonged — the  brigades  of  Picardy,  Normandyi 
Champagne,  and  Auverghe  corresponded  to  our  Coldstream 
Guards,  Sutherland  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  Connaugbt 
Hangers,  or  Welsh  Fusileera.  The  King's  Household  troops 
were  a  privileged  corjH,  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  in 
the  Koyal  Guards  and  Musketeers  the  purchiue  system  nevei 
obtained,  and  that  they  were  open  to  all  ranks  of  society.  In 
the  rest  of  the  army,  regiments  and  companies  having  been 
originally  raised  by  private  persons  for  the  service  of  tlie 
Crown,  had  become  a  species  of  property,  like  the  commlssioos 
in  our  own  army.  The  old  French  army  was  a  highly  aristo- 
cratic institution ;  for  although  the  purchase  of  conunissions 
was  tolerated,  Louvois  bad  contriv^  to  make  the  mihtary 
service  rather  onerous  than  profitable,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  rich  and  the  noble  could  alone  hold  them.  The 
French  nobility  served  with  unflinching  course  and  entho- 
siasm;  they  were  as  ready  to  spend  their  fortunes  in  the 
purchase  oi  a  step,  as  to  spend  their  blood  on  the  field  of 
battle.  And  although  the  roture  were  not  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  officers,  and  commissions  were  sometimes 
vouchsafed  by  the  King  even  to  private  soldiers  of  aigul 
valour  and  merit,  the  noblesse  depee  may  be  said  to  Mve 
officered  the  army.  Even  the  ferocious  energy  of  Louvois, 
backed  by  the  vigour  of  his  great  infantry  inspector,  Colonel 

•  Histoire  de  Louvois  et  de  son  Admiaistvation  politique  « 
militaire  jusqu'^  In  paix  de  Nim^gue.     4  vola.    Paris  :  1862. 
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Hartiii^t  (whose  name  has  sarriTed  for  a  couple  of  centories 
to  desigaate  a  militaiy  precisian),  failed  to  correct  these  abuees, 
vhich  were  rooted  in  the  social  system  of  the  age  and  country. 
Hie  army  was  essentially  royal  and  anBtocratic  -when  the 
storm  of  1789  burst  on  France.  The  unwise  expatriation  of 
the  nobility  sod  the  fall  of  the  throne  destroyed  it,  and  in  fact 
Lonis  XVI.  did  not  at  any  period  of  the  revolution  derive 
any  Btrength  or  support  whatever  from  the  troops  who  wore 
his  badge,  and  would  at  first  have  been  ready  to  die  in  his 
lerrice. 

These  considerations  are  grave  and  instructive.  They  show 
that  an  army  of  an  exclusive  character,  based  mainly  on  the 
old  principle  of  personal  l^alty  to  the  Sovereign,  may  become 
»  snare  and  a  delusion.  Modem  armies  are  paralyaed  unless 
they  have  the  strength  of  a  nation  behind  them.  They  are 
now  become  so  completely  the  avowed  instruments  of  public 
opinion,  that  against  public  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Ihem  to  act.  There  is  now  no  country  in  Europe,  except 
Spain,  in  which  the  Government  con  be  said  to  rely  on  its 
military  power  for  existence ;  and  a  government  in  that  condi- 
tion will  probably  not  rely  on  it  long. 

In  1791  the  French  army  consisted  of  166  regiments  of  foot 
and  horse.  The  r^ulations  promulgated  at  that  time  at  the 
-Camp  of  St.  Omer  still  form  the  basis  of  the  drill  and  man- 
osuvrea  of  the  troops — though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they 
have  been  overlaid  with  an  enormous  mass  of  subsequent 
nutter.  These  troopa  were  well-trained,  but  the  corps  were 
numerically  weak  ;  and  the  political  agitation  of  the  tame  had 
shaken  the  unity  and  self-relianceof  the  army.  The  consequence 
vas  that  the  outset  of  the  war  was  disastrous  ;  and  the  prodi- 
gious enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  volunteers  of  1792  and 
1793  alone  restored  victory  to  the  standards  of  the  Eepublic 
by  defeating  the  Prussians  at  Valmy,  the  Aoatrians  at  Jem- 
mapea,  and  planting  the  tricolour  flag  on  the  walls  of  Mayence. 
These  events  proved  at  once  the  value  and  the  weakness  of  a 
great  volunteer  movement.  The  popular  movement  of  1792 
saved  France ;  but  in  the  following  year,  when  it  was  opposed 
to  the  renewed  operations  of  regular  troops,  the  spell  was 
broken,  the  charm  was  over.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  was 
thrown  across  the  Lauter ;  the  army  of  the  North  was  driven 
OQtof  Belgium;  and  it  became  more  than  ever  difficult  to  raise 
tnen  for  the  necessary  service  of  the  countr;.  On  the  1st 
January,  1793,  the  eight  armies  of  the  French  Kepublic  had 
not  more  than  150,000  men  in  their  ranks.  For,  as  the  Due 
d'Anmale  observes  with  great  truth, '  it  it  of  the  essence  of 
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'  special  volunteer  corps  not  to  renew  their  strength,  althmgh  tte 
'  mere  existence  of  these  corps  seriously  interferes  with,  and  may 
'  arrest,  enlistment  for  the  line.'  This  remark  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  especially  in  a  country  where  a  great  voluiiteer 
movement  haa  recently  added  considerably  to  the  national  forces 
The  French  patriots  of  1791  having  enlisted  for  one  year, took 
their  discharge  when  that  time  had  elapsed ;  60,000  of  them 
returned  home.  The  Convention  called  out  300,000  Kalion^ 
Guards,  but  the  measure  failed  for  want  of  authority  to  raiw 
them.  St.  Just  had  in  his  pocket  a  statement  showing  that 
the  jurmy  consisted  on  the  15th  July,  1793,  of  479,000  men; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really  amounted  to  one-third  of 
that  aumber.  Toulon  was  taken  by  the  English,  Lyons  wu 
in  insurrection,  the  eastern  departments  were  invaded,  the 
country  was  in  a  supreme  hour  of  danger,  when  Camot  joined 
the  Conunittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  six  days  afterwaida  the 
'  lev6e  en  masse '  of  the  nation  was  decreed  by  the  Convenliott 
At  that  moment  sprang  to  life  the  National  Army  of  France. 
'  This  measure  diScred  essentially  from  the  requisition  which 
had  preceded  it.  More  harsh  in  appearance,  it  was  less  TexBtioa) 
and  oppressiTe  in  reality.  The  law  of  the  20th  of  Februnry  placed 
all  citiKens  fiom  tlie  age  of  18  to  40  (at  one  moment  even  from  16  to 
45)  under  the  grasp  of  an  arbitrary  rule  and  subjected  them  to  the 
caprice  of  a  local  authority ;  that  of  the  20th  of  August  abolished 
this  discretionary  power,  confined  itself  to  men  from  18  to  25,  bat 
within  tliosB  limits  took  them  all.  In  six  months  all  the, pressure 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  failed  to  raise  300,000  men  under  tbe 
former  law.  In  three  months  the  general  levy  was  effected,  without 
seriona  opposition,  under  the  latter  law.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it 
was  the  guillotine  which  saved  Prance!  On  the  Ist  of  Jan  airy, 
1794,  the  strength  of  the  army  had  risen  to  770,932.  Deducting 
the  armies  of  the  West,  of  the  coasts,  of  the  interior,  of  the  dep6ti 
and  the  non-combatants,  it  may  be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  that 
France,  being  assailed  by  400,000  troops  of  the  Coalition,  opposed  to 
them  500,000  fighting  men  in  line,  an  imposiug  number  which  ve 
believe  to  bo  accurate,  though  it  is  less  thau  the  craluation  of 
Cambon,  and  which  has  never  to  this  day  been  exceeded  in  to/ 
army  composed  exclusiTely  of  national  troops.'  (_Duc  ifAuauil', 
p.  53.) 

This  vast  army  was  consolidated  by  the  genius  of  Camot 
into  one  uniform  mass.     All  distinctions  of  corps,  and  even  the 

Eades  of  the  non-commissioned  oflScers,  were  abolished.  Tbe 
}a\  appellations  of  the  regiments  which  bad  so  long  been  the 
glorious  war-cry  of  '  Navarre  sans  peur '  and  '  Auvergne  sans 
'  tacbe,'  were  superseded  by  the  numbers  of  the  new  demi- 
brigadcs.     The  uniform  of  the  whole  army  became  identical, 
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though  it  was  not  -without  regret  that  the  men  exchanged  tlie 
white  livery  of  the  Crown  of  France  for  the  blue  tunic  of  the 
Republic  The  strength  of  the  demi-brigades  or  re^menta  was 
fixed  at  three  battalions  or  twenty-seven  companies,  which  they 
still  retain.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  immortal  armies 
of  the  '  Sambre  et  Meuse,'  and  of  the  '  Bhin  et  Moselle,' 
which  saved  France  on  the  pltune  of  Fleurus,  won  27  victories 
in  a  year,  captured  3,800  guns,  and  dissolved  the  Coalition. 

'But  that  which  was  beyond  all  praise  was  the  noble  and  manly 
bearing  of  this  victorious  army.  Uamot,  by  his  example  and  by 
ihe  spirit  which  dictated  bis  measures,  had  infused  these  civic  and 
military  virtues  into  all  its  ranks.  To  borrow  the  phraseology  of 
the  time,  which  spoiled  so  many  of  its  triumphs,  but  wliich  was  not 
always  false,  he  had  placed  courage,  self-sacrilice,  aud  disinterested- 
ness  OD  the  order  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Ttie  discipline  of  the  army  bad 
ceased  to  be  vexatious  and  galling  :  but  it  was  firm  and  even  severe 
in  the  unfrequent  cases  in  which  repression  was  necessary.  Even 
the  German  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  struck 
irith  Eiirprise  and  admiration  at  the  demeanour  of  these  republicans. 
They  saw  these  dreaded  soldiers  enter  their  towns  in  ragged  clothes, 
often  in  wooden  shoes,  but  with  a  martial  air:  they  halted  in  the 
market-places  amidst  a  terror-stricken  population,  ate  their  own 
bkck  breail  beside  their  piled  arms,  and  awaited  in  their  ranks  the 
orders  of  their  officers.  Contributions  of  war  were  levied,  but  they 
were  levied  by  the  commissariat  which  followed  the  army,  and  did 
not  share  its  self-denial.  Sometimes  the  neglect  of  the  commissariat 
caused  the  men  to  maraud,  but  not  to  pillage.  In  the  sharp  winter 
of  '94-95,  which  the  army  of  the  Rhino  passed  before  Mayence,  the 
troops,  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessities,  stole  bread,  but  bread 
alone.  At  the  time  of  sowing  seed,  they  watxihed  the  peasants  by 
day,  and  at  night  they  dug  up  the  seed-corn  from  the  furrows  with 
their  bayonets.  It  is  recorded  by  those  who  were  in  both  campaigns 
that  the  hardships  endured  by  the  troops  in  1812  were  not  more 
■evere.  Many  died  of  cold  and  hunger ;  but  those  who  survived 
remained  faithful  to  their  colours.  If  they  dispersed  in  search  of 
victuals — and  what  victuals  !  wild  fruits  or  poiEODOus  bulbs — they 
Were  in  the  ranks  again  at  the  first  cannou-shut.  The  officers 
shared  the  penury  and  the  destitution  of  the  men.  All  led  the 
same  frugal  life — all  were  bound  to  the  same  lot.'  (^Duc  dAumale, 
^ti7.) 

Such  were  the  troops  who  followed  Jourdan  and  Moreau  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  in  1796.  Meanwhile  the  army  of 
Italy,  under  a  different  chief,  was  animated  by  a  different  spirit. 
Bonaparte  promised  his  soldiers  no  austere  republican  triumphs, 
hut  glory  and  riches.  He  kept  his  word,  out  it  was  at  the 
eipense  of  the  liberties  of  France.  The  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  army  of  Italy  was  but  the  mask  and  instrument  of  the 
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future  master ;  and  Carnot,  the  real  creator  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic,  was  himself  proscribed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Kapoleon,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
art  of  modem  warfare,  did  nothing  to  improve  the  oi^ntc  con- 
stitution of  the  army.  He  employed  the  military  resources  of 
the  country  with  consummate  ability,  aud  with  insatiable 
rapacity ;  but  he  consumed  everything  that  he  created.  The 
permanent  military  strength  of  France  could  not  keep  pace 
with  his  extravagant  demands  upon  it,  and  the  termination  of 
the  Empire  was  the  annihilation  of  the  force  by  which  it  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power  and  glory. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  has  traced  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
with  no  injustice  to  the-  legendary  soldier  who  gave  a  fourth 
dynasty  to  France,  the  history  of  that  prodigious  epoch.  In 
this  place  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  strict  muster-roll 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches.  The  law  of 
conscription  was  first  established  in  France  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1798,  foui'teen  months  before  the  ISth  Brumaire  ;  and 
the  statute  which  placed  the  population  at  the  dis])osal  of  the 
State,  as  each  succeeding  generation  completes  its  twentieth 
year,  preceded  the  power  which  was  to  make  so  tremendous  a 
use  of  it  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  youth  of  France 
just  entering  upon  manhood,  is  cropped  by  law  like  the  tracts 
in  a  forest  set  apart  for  annual  felling ;  and  though  the  amount 
has  varied,  the  principle  of  conscription  is  now  deeply  rooted 
in  the  law  and  the  habits  of  the  nation,  even  though  it  mar 
devour  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population.  The 
first  act  of  the  First  Consul  was  to  demand,  not  an  instalment 
of  the  conscription,  but  the  whole  class  of  the  year,  amouutin^ 
to  100,000  men,  and  to  take  severe  measures  against  every 
evasion  of  the  law.  These  demands  and  tliese  measures  in- 
creased in  intensity  throughout  his  reign.  The  French  amy 
attained  its  highest  perfection  after  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  A  momentary  truce  had  given  breathing-time  to 
the  troops.  The  levies  were  made  more  regular  and  complete. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  forces  was  450,000  men,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  assembled  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  that  army  which  threatened  England, 
marched  to  Austerlitz,  and  perished  in  Spain.  The  Imperial 
Guard  consbted  in  1806  of  only  7,000  men;  in  1812  it  was 
raised  to  47,000.  But  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that 
interval !  The  old  corps,  perfect  in  unity  and  in  composition, 
tad  gradually  wasted  away ;  they  were  succeeded  by  pnt- 
visio^  detachments,  hastily  thrown  tt^ether,  and  imperfectly 
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organised.  Fourth  and  fifth  battalions  were  formed  in  regi* 
mcDts  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  three  first  battalions  had 
disappeared.  The  armies  of  the  later  Empire  had  by  these 
expeuients  been  raised  to  enormous  numbers,  but,  as  Marshal 
Macdonald  once  energetically  expressed  it, '  The  men  are  as 
'  brave  as  ever,  but  they  don't  kan^  together — ils  ne  sont  plus 
'  cousut  ejisemble.^ 

The  short,  but  significant  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
is,  that  the  efficiency  of  an  army  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numerical  strength  80  much  as  by  union,  discipline,  reliance 
on  its  leaders,  and  moral  qualities.  An  army  may,  in  fact,  be 
weakened  and  encumbered  by  itA  own  magnitude.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  now  any  general  in  Europe  capable 
oi  directing  the  combined  movements  of  half  a  million  of  men, 
or  any  Government  capable  of  providing  the  materiel,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  these  enormous  masses.  It  was  one 
of  the  aphorisms  of  old  Michel  Montaigne,  quoted  with  approval 
by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  present  day  when  armies 
have  grown  to  excessive  and  ridiculous  proportions, '  Ce  n'est 
'  pas  le  nombre  des  hommes,  raais  le  nombre  des  bona  hommee, 
'  qui  faist  I'avantage  &  la  guerre,  le  demeurant  servant  plus  de 
'  destourbier  que  de  secours.'  General  Changarnier,  no  mean 
authority,  has  recorded  his  signal  condemnation  of  the  policy 
ivhich  seeks  to  arm  a  nation  by  bringing  its  whole  virile  popu- 
lation into  the  field.  He  maintains  that  three  or  four  corps  of 
SOgOOO  men  each,  well  composed  and  well  commanded,  may 
make  war  with  success  against  fiir  greater  numbers ;  and  this 
observation  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  what  has  been 
ilone  by  British  troops  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere: — 

'  Let  ue  not  therefore  attempt  to  raise  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
to  that  of  our  possible  adversaries.  Etcd  at  tlie  risk  of  exhaustion, 
we  should  not  be  sure  of  accomplishing  it.  But  that  is  no  ground 
of  DQeasinesB.  If  it  is  very  difficult  for  3,000  men  to  oppose  5,000 
with  saccesB,  it  is  much  less  difficult  for  60,000  to  beat  100,000. 
The  more  the  proportion  rises,  the  less  is  numerical  inferiority  to 
1m  feared.  It  may  be  advantageously  compensated  by  the  skill  of 
the  general  and  by  the  superior  character  of  the  troops.  Beyond  a 
e€Tlaia  number,  Here  is  no  good  army,  and  no  army  iphote  tvppties 
ean  bt  secured  and  whose  movements  can  be  welt  directed.  The 
irmy  which  invaded  Russia  in  1812  was  reduced  by  one-half  before 
it  reached  Moscow.  When  that  gigantic  and  lamentable  expedition 
hid  completed  the  ruin  of  our  veteran  legions,  already  exhausted 
by  incessant  wars.  Napoleon  succeeded  in  rallying  large  masses  of 
recruits  and  led  them  now  and  then  to  victory.  Unhappily  these 
J'OQDg  troops,  always  gallant,  always  brave,  but  incapable  of  taking 
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cure  of  themselves,  suffered  more  from  the  bivouac,  from  long 
marches,  and  from  eickacss,  than  they  had  done  on  the  fields  of 
battle  which  bore  the  names  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Iieipjig, 
and  Hannu.'  {General  Changarnier,  p.  24.) 

For  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Frftnce  rerouned 
without  an  array,  and  the  allied  forces  were'  not  all  withdrawn 
from  her  territory  when  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  Mi- 
niaterofWar  under  the  Restoration,  undertook,  in  1818,  the 
difficult  task  of  reot^anising  the  military  institutions  of  the 
kingdom.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  was  fixed  at 
240,000  men,  to  Dc  raised  by  an  annual  conscriptioii  of  40,000 
men,  enlisted  for  six  years.  The  reserve  was  to  be  composed 
of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  levies  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
but  this  part  of  ms  scheme  failed.  No  man  could  be  an  officer 
who  had  not  passed  a  certain  time  in  the  ranks  or  gone  throngb 
one  of  the  military  schools.  The  Ouard  was  retained  and 
consbted  of  30,000  men.  The  Guards  were  the  nucleus  of 
the  army,  but  their  privileges  were  one  of  the  causes  wfaicb 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830.  Saint-Cyr 
was  not  favourable  to  the  plan  which  had  been  tried  by  his 
predecessor  of  giving  a  local  character  to  particular  corps,  and 
on  this  point  ue  Due  d'Aumale  agrees  with  him.  Kothing, 
certainly,  is  more  characteristic  of  the  French  array  than  its 
complete  homc^eneousness.  The  Norman,  the  Alsatian,  the 
Gascon,  the  Provencal,  and  even  the  Arab  serve  in  its  ranks 
aide  by  side,  with  as  little  distinction  as  exists  among  the  crew 
of  a  man-of-war.  They  are  French  soldiers  and  nothing  else. 
But  we  question  whether  the  same  principle  could  be  appUed 
with  equal  success  in  other  countries.  In  our  own  army,  un- 
doubtedly, the  local  character  of  particular  regimen  tsBtrengthens 
their  force,  their  union,  and  their  spirit;  and  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  cherished  in  the  future  relations  of  the  line 
with  the  militia  and  with  the  reserve.  In  Austria  the  motley 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  must  necessarily  be  reflected  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  And  in  Prussia,  where  the  system  is 
based  on  local  military  institutions,  the  provincial  colour  of 
each  particular  corps  is  strongly  marked;  not  only  are  the 
troops  of  a  given  district  usuiuly  drafted  into  the  same  corps, 
but  the  corps  are  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
homes,  and  in  time  of  peace  rarely  moved.  In  all  these  eoun- 
triee  local  habits  and  institutions  have  great  bold  over  the 
populations;  in  France  the  great  unity  of  the  nation  ovet^ 
whelms  and  obliterates  these  distinctions. 

It  would  weary  our  readers  to  follow  the  modifications  which 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  French  military  system 
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by  the  law  of  1832,  and  by  other  enactmente.*  But  one  change 
ia  too  constant  and  too  important  to  be  paeaed  over  in  silence. 
The  peace  establishment,  baaed  on  an  annual  conscription  of 
40,000  men  in  1818,  was  raised  succesdivcly  to  60,000  and 
80,000  by  the  Government  of  Louis-Philippe.  Under  the 
Second  Empire  it  has  always  been  at  least  100,000 ;  and  during 
the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  140,000  men.  Notwithstanding 
this  enormous  drain  on  the  country,  the  result  has  not  been  to 
increase  the  army  as  much  as  might  be  expected.  And  in  the 
first  moment  of  surprise  and  alarm  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Sadowa,  the  French  nation  was  startled  by  a  declaration  of 
the  '  Moniteur '  that  the  Government  must  have  the  means  of 
rainng  the  forces  of  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  war  to  800,000 
men,  even  at  the  risk  of  greatiy  augmenting  the  demands  of 
the  conscription,  and  lengthening  the  period  of  service.  These 
proposals  of  the  Government  have  met  with  no  great  favour 
in  the  legislature,  and  they  have  spread  dismay  among  the 
peasantry.  They  are,  in  fact,  opposed  by  some  very  stubborn 
facts,  which  it  may  be  worth  whde  to  recapitulate. 

The  measure  of  the  military  force  of  a  country  must,  after 
■11,  be  its  population.  It  is  a  question  of  arithmetic  Ko  more 
men  of  a  given  age  can  be  pressed  into  the  ranks  than  the 
country  produces  in  a  given  time;  and  it  is  frightful  to  discover 
how  very  nearly  the  number  of  conscripts  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  army,  even  in  time  of  peace,  reaches  to  the  limit  of  the 
population  itself.  The  population  of  France  increases  more 
slowly  than  that  of  any  other  country — indeed  it  hardly  in- 
creases at  all.  Amongst  the  most  obvious  causes  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  the  fact  that  100,000  stout  and  able-bodied  young 
men  of  twenty  are  marched  off  every  year  to  the  barnicks  or 
the  camp — that  for  six  or  seven  years  at  least  they  are  unable 
to  contract  marriage — and  that  their  more  fortunate  contem- 
poraries who  stay  at  home,  cultivate  their  fields,  marry,  and 
rear  children,  are  precisely  those  who  are  rejected  by  the  con- 
scription on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  their  feeble  con- 
stitutions, or  other  infirmities. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  debates  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
M,  DuTergier  do  Hauranno's  admirable  '  Parliaraentaiy  History,'  of 
which  the  eightli  volume  hag  just,  appeared.  As  long  as  coustitu- 
tional  government  subsisted  in  Fiance,  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea 
mainlaincd  with  great  jealousy  its  conirol  over  ttie  conscription. 
By  the  low  noW  before  the  ImpL-rinl  Corps  Legislaiif,  the  Executive 
Govemnient  would  be  invested  with  powers  to  call  the  whole  levies 
■nd  reserves  to  arms  by  its  own  sole  authority  and  will. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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We  took  occasion  in  1857  (Ed.  Bev.  voL  cr.  p.  342)  to  call 
attCDtion  to  the  results  of  the  last  French  ceoaus,  which 
proved  that  from  1851  to  1856  the  anDoal  increase  of  the 
population  had  been  incredibly  small,  and  that  in  moat  of  the 
rural  departments  there  was  an  actual  decrease.  From  1856 
to  1861  the  total  annual  increase  was  150,000;  and  the  quin- 
quennial cenaua  of  1866,  just  published,  shows  that  this  is  still 
the  rate  of  progress.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  birtia 
diminish,  but  the  deaths  increase.  Thus,  in  1645  the  deatb 
in  France  were  754,701;  in  1854  they  rose  to  992,779; 
— that  is  what  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  large  levies  of  troops 
consequent  on  that  struggle,  cost  the  country  in  that  year. 
M.  de  Lavergne  has  shown  in  an  able  paper  read  by  him 
to  the  French  Institute,  that  the  levy  of  100,000  men,  more 
or  less,  under  arms,  instantly  produces  a  marked  effect  on 
the  population.  When  the  conscription  was  40,000  men, 
the  population  rapidly  increased;  with  60,000  the  progreaa 
waa  slower;  with  80,000,  slower  still;  with  100,000  it  wm 
arrested;  with  140,000  (in  1854  and  1855)  it  positively  de- 
clined. It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  that 
these  vast  military  establishments  reduce  the  vital  strength  of 
the  country. 

An  able  paper  recently  published  by  M.  Cochut  in  the 
'  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,'  enables  us  to  state  with  precision  to 
what  the  actual  resources  of  the  population  of  France  really 
amount.  To  begin  at  the  hour  of  birth.  In  1843,  530,000 
male  children  were  bom  iu  France,  16,000  of  whom  were 
atill-born.  Of  these  infants  only  325,000  were  in  existence  in 
1864,  when  Uiey  attained  their  twentieth  year — two-fifths  were 
already  extinct  Of  the  325,000  young  men  liable  to  be 
drawn  for  the  army,  18,000  are  below  the  standard  height  of 
1  metre  560  millimetrea  (only  five  feet  one  inch  and  a  half!); 
30,524  are  of  weak  constitutions;  15,988  are  broken  down; 
9,100  ore  lame ;  6,934  are  blind  or  deaf — in  short  no  less  than 
109,000  individuals,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whi^e, 
are  rejected  for  physical  defects.  Then  57,000  are  exempted 
as  the  sons  of  widows  or  old  men,  or  only  children,  for  moral 
causes.  The  whole  available  number  remaining  out  of  the 
325,000  is  159,000.  But  from  these  must  be  deducted  the 
draft  for  maritime  service,  and  a  still  further  allowance  for 
those  who  break  down  in  training.  The  residue  of  men  really 
fit  to  bear  arms  out  of  the  whole  number  at  the  age  of  twenty 
in  agiven  year  is  132,000. 

We  know  not  whether  M.  Cochut's  figures  are  correct;  be 
must  answer  for  &eir  accuracy.     But  assuming  the  facts  to  be 
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as  he  states  them,  this  result  certainly  presente  a  frightful 
[Hctare  of  humanity.  In  a  bad  year  the  returns  are  even 
worse — that  is,  a  scarcity  or  a  revolution  makes  itself  felt  just 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  the  decreased  numbers  or  feeble 
constitution  of  its  offspring — '  vitio  parentum  rara  juventus.' 
Perhaps  a  century  will  elapse  before  the  population  of  France 
entirely  recovers  from  the  tremendous  drain  of  the  wars  of  the 
First  Empire.  Possibly  in  other  countries  the  case  may  be  as 
bad,  but  in  other  countries  we  have  not  the  conscription  to  test 
the  truth.  M.  Cochut  affirms  that  in  Prussia,  where  every 
man  is  sud  to  be  a  soldier,  only  116  individuals  out  of  lOOO 
are  found  to  be  capable  of  immediate  service.  If  this  be  so, 
cause  and  effect  react  on  one  another.  The  conscription  diecks 
the  population  by  carrying  off  the  best  portion  of  it  at  the  age 
at  which  the  men  would  otherwise  marry,  and  the  population 
therefore  becomes  less  able  t«  support  the  conscription.  If  the 
value  of  the  earnings  of  390,000  men  (the  present  amount  of 
the  army)  be  taken  at  only  two  francs  a  day  per  man,  a  very 
low  average,  the  loss  to  ^e  country  of  productive  labour  is 
abottt  eleven  milltona  tterling  per  annum. 

These  are  the  immediate  practical  results  of  enormous 
standing  armies,  levied  by  conscripdon,  on  population  and 
wealth.  Their  indirect  consequences  are  incalculable ;  and 
with  these  facts  before  us  we  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to 
remark  the  barbarous  effects  of  a  system  of  policy  based  on 
mntnal  fear  which  compels  Uie  most  civilised  nations  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  submit  in  peace  to  these  unparalleled 
burdens,  more  fatal  to  them,  we  really  believe,  than  the  inces- 
suit  but  limited  contests  of  their  forefathers.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  highest  achievement  cX  ffeist,  intelligence,  organi- 
sation, and  government  is '  to  augment  even  these  military 
preparations,  oy  enabling  the  State  to  turn  every  citizen  who 
orMks  bread  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  into  a 
soldier.  The  inventor  of  that  system  and  the  promoter  of  that 
poUcy  appean  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind.* 


*  We  wish  U>  ta£e  tLis  opportunity  of  correcting  n  slight  in- 
■ccnracy  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal.  In  reviewing  Mr, 
Kaye'a  'History  of  the  Sepoy  War'  (Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cixiv.  p.  333), 
we  stated  the  present  native  army  of  India  at  135,000  men  and  the 
European  army  at  70,000,  and  we  contended  for  a  further  reduction 
of  this  force.  We  have  since  received  from  indisputable  autborilj 
a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  present  amount  of  the  British 
forces  in  India,     la  the  year  before  the  mutiny  the  forces  were— 
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It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Cobden  that,  after  all,  the  most 
poweriul  nationa  in  war  are  not  those  which  m^ntiun  enormous 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  since  these  establieh- 
ments  tend  to  restrict  the  progress  of  the  people  both  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  and  conseqaently  when  an  emergency 
calls  their  forces  into  action  the  resources  of  the  count^  are 
inferior  to  what  they  would  otherwise  have  become.  In  the 
late  civil  war  in  America  more  men  were  raised  and  more 
money  was  spent  than  in  any  previous  war,  although  at  the 
outset  the  Federal  Government  had  no  standing  army,  and 
only  half-a>-dozen  ships  of  war.  To  this  it  must  now  be  added 
that  in  spite  of  the  large  chronic  demands  of  the  French  army 
on  the  population,  the  result  is  not  commensurate  to  the  coet, 
and  that  after  all  France  is  not  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  a 
great  European  war  without  a  considerable  addition  to  her 
forces. 

The  efficient  strength  of  the  French  army  for  1867,  including 
the  staff,  the  gendannerie,  and  the  military  train,  is  389,604 
men,  of  whom  23,105  are  officers,  70,850  non-commissioned 
officers,  26,374  unclassed  companies,  musicians,  &c.,  and 
269,276  private  soldiers.  From  this  number  80,000  must  be 
deducted  for  home  garrisons,  depots,  and  the  force  serving 
in  Africa. ,  A  further  deduction  must  be  made  of  at  least  on^ 
seventh  for  the  unformed  conscripts  of  the  year  who  ha« 
recently  joined,  and  of  another  considerable  fraction  of  men 
entitled  to  their  discharge  as  having  served  their  time.     Bj 

European  force,  iocluding  all  British  officers  of 

native  regiments 4o,000 

Bengal  native  army 160,000 

Madras  native  army 57,265 

Bombay  native  army 38,860 

Total  .  .  .     301,115 
At  the  present  time — 

European  troops        .        .        .        .  .  .      61,000 

Native  armies  in  all  the  FreEidencies  .  122,000 

Total  .  .  ,  183,000 
Thus  the  British  establiBhrnent  has  been  increased  by  16,000  men, 
while  the  native  establishment  has  been  reduced  by  134,000  men. 
Therefore  tlie  reduction  to  which  we  pointed  has  been  alreadj 
effected  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  having  regard  to  the  immense 
area  occupied  and  defended  by  these  troops  it  may  be  donbied 
whether  reduction  can  safely  be  carried  further.  The  higheri 
military  authority  in  India  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
Contrast  these  figures  with  the  enormous  military  establishmenU 
now  existing  and  contemplated  in  Europe!  .-  , 
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callmg  up  the  whole  reserve  of  the  contingents,  a  portion  of 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  army  could  he  raised  to  600,000  men,  but  the  actual 
strength  is  very  far  below  that  figure.  Aa  the  men  dra\vn  for 
the  conscription  are  allowed  by  the  present  system  to  commute 
or  buy  off  their  actual  service  by  paying  a  certain  sum  to  the 
military  chest,  a  further  deduction  must  be  made  for  those  who 
p^  their  debt  of  military  service  in  money  and  not  in  person. 
We  have  before  us  a  table  of  these  exonerations,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  was  compiled  for  the  Superior  Commission  on 
the  dotation  of  the  army.  From  1856  to  1865  the  average 
uiDual  number  exceeded  20,000  men,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
conscription,  in  years  of  peace  ;  but  in  1859  and  I860,  when 
the  army  was  on  a  war  footing,  and  the  conscription  was 
raised  to  140,000,  the  number  of  exonerations  exceeded  44,000, 
or  nearly  one-tkird  of  the  whole  contingent  I  This  deficiency 
in  men  was  in  part  made  good  hy  re-enllstments  of  men  entitled 
to  their  discharge ;  but  the  re-enlistments  are  in  most  years 
conmderably  less  numerous  than  the  exonerations,  especially  in 
time  of  war.  In  the  opinion  of  the  beat  military  authorities  of 
Prance  this  system  has  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  army 
and  prejudicial  to  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  although  it 
has  been  defended  by  the  Emperor,  as  his  own  especial  crea- 
tion, it  will  probably  be  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  In  a  moment  of  danger  what  the  State  wants  most  is 
men,  not  money ;  and  the  old  system  of  remplacants  had  the 
advantage  that  every  man  drawn  was  actually  represented  by 
a  combatant,  not  by  a  hank  note. 

The  result  is  that,  as  General  Trochu  has  pointed  out  with 
great  force  and  authority,  in  the  two  last  wars  of  the  Crimea 
and  of  Italy,  France  could  only  send  to  the  field,  and  m^nt^n 
by  reinforcements,  one  army  not  much  exceeding  one-fourth  of 
W  nominal  effective  strength.  And  irom  the  inquiries  we 
have  made  we  have  reason  to  believe  (although  the  assertion 
will  excite  surprise  and  may  perhaps  be  questioned),  that  last 
Bommer  during  the  campaign  of  Sadowa,  and  this  spring  when 
the  Lnxembouig  question  was  supposed  to  threaten  war,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  could  not  immediately  have  sent  above 
150,000  men  to  the  Rhine,  and  could  not,  without  a  delay  of 
several  months,  have  raised  a  second  army  to  support  the  first 
ia  case  of  a  check  or  to  act  upon  a  separate  line  of  operations. 
No  doubt  if  the  military  spirit  of  the  French  nation  were 
Rnised,  great  sacrifices  would  be  made,  and  this  estimate  might 
he  lai^ely  augmented.  But  we  are  speaking  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  existing  military  institutions  of  France ;  and 
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we  are  not  surpriBed  tliat  the  Emperor  himaelf  and  the  highest 
military  authority  in  France  should  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  adequate  to  meet  on  an  equal  footing 
the  state  of  things  which  the  system  of  the  Prussian  armies 
and  the  consolidation  of  Crermany  has  produced  in  Europe.* 
The  position  of  France  in  respect  to  her  army  is  somewhat 
aoalt^ous  to  our  own  in  respect  to  the  British  navy,  when  we 
learned  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  naval  forces  of  France  were 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  our  own.  That  wat 
not  a  state  of  things  in  which  any  Englishman  would  acquiesce, 
for  the  safety  of  his  country  depended  upon  it;  and  we  acted 
accordingly. 

These  considerations  suffice  to  account  for  the  deep  anxiety 
with  which  tlie  subject  has  been  discussed  in  France.  In  the 
absence  of  a  free  Parliament,  and. with  a  periodical  press  in 
fetters,  it  is  only  by  the  pubhcation  of  books  and  pamphlets 
that  public  opinion  can  be  expressed  and  enlightened.  A 
multitude  of  these  productions  have  therefore  appeared,  bnt 
amongst  them  all,  that  which  stands  third  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  and  is  attributed  to  General  Trochu,  is  by  far  the  moet 
remarkable.  Although  small  in  size  and  possessing  some  of 
the  attractions  of  a  pamphlet,  for  it  ran  through  sixteen  editioni 
in  three  weeks,  this  is  no  fugitive  publication.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  observations  and  the  reflection  of  a  life.  It  embodies  t 
good  deal  of  the  blunt  wisdom  and  keen  sense  of  Marsbal 
Bugeaud,  in  whose  staflF  General  Trochu  learned  the  art  of 
war.  We  have  seldom  read  a  book  so  succinct  and  so  wise. 
There  is  not  a  page  in  it  which  does  not  contiun  some  principle 
one  would  wish  to  fix  for  ever  in  the  memory ;  and  we  do  not 
remember  that  any  modem  vrriter  has  treated  the  art  of  w, 

"  When  the  military  organisation  of  the  forces  of  the  North- 
German  ConTederatioti,  which  is  now  in  progress,  is  completed,  the 
army  in  the  field  will  coDsiet  (according to  the  'Almanac  de  Gotbi' 
of  this  year)  of  355  battalions  of  infantry,  348  squadrons  of  cav^r 
190  batteries  of  field-artillery,  numbering  760  guns  in  time  of  pe*c^ 
and  1,140  guns  in  time  of  war,  in  all  about  360,000  men.  Thijii 
exclusive  of  123,000  troops  of  reserve,  and  158,000  troops  of  gini- 
Bon.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army  is  estimated  at  647,000  men, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  second  class  of  the  Landwehr  of  35,195 
men.  The  whole  period  of  service  in  the  Prussian  army,  line,  "n* 
Landwehr,  is  nineteen  years ;  and  the  annual  draft  about  63,000 
men.  Sixteen  new  regiments  of  infantry  and  sixteen  of  civ«!ry, 
amounting  to  an  additional  force  of  54,000  men,  are  now  in  prograw 
of  formation  from  the  annexed  territories ;  and  three  new  eafi 
darmie,  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  will  thus  be  added  to  the  forces  oT 
the  kingdom.     The  Saxon  army  will  form  a  12th  corps. 
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ta  it  now  is,  with  bo  much  practical  sag&city  anci  elevated 
feeling.  "We  therefore  recommend  this  little  work  earnestly 
to  our  readers,  especially  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
military  affairs,  either  in  Uie  shape  of  command  of  administra- 
tion. They  will  find  in  it,  we  believe,  the  true  principles  on 
wbich  modem  armies  have  been  reorganised.  They  will  find 
■  brave  and  unsparing  exposure  of  many  of  the  defects  of  the 
French  anny,  but  which  are  certmnly  not  peculiar  to  that 
army  only.  And  they  may  learn  ixom  it  miich  that  is  appli- 
cable to  all  armies  in  all  countries. 

General  Trochu  is  not,  like  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  General 
Changamier,  a  distinguished  officer  withdrawn  from  the  army 
for  political  reasons.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  never  ceased  to 
be  on  active  service.  He  served  on  the  staff  in  the  Crimea ; 
he  commanded  a  division  in  Italy  *,  and  if  war  were  to  break 
oat  in  Europe,  he  would  probably  command  an  army  to-morrow 
on  the  Rhme.  Nevertheless,  fearless  of  censure  and  unpo- 
pularity, and  the  resentment  of  the  powers  that  be,  he  has  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  bare  the  weakness  and  the  sores  of 
the  Ber\ice  to  which  he  b  deeply  attached ;  and  we  cannot  say 
that  he  has  spared  anyone  in  this  heroic  resolution.  At  this 
period  of  transition  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  armies, 
he  avows  boldly  that  there  ia  no  other  remedy  but  publicity 
for  existing  imperfections  and  abuses.  The  confidential  appeals 
previously  made  by  him  to  the  War  Department  had  failed  to 
produce  any  effect. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  every  army,  according  to 
General  Trochu,  lies  in  what  he  calls  its  motive  force  and  its 
mechanical  power.  Its  motive  force  is  a  moral  element,  sus- 
tained by  the  spirit,  patriotism,  and  bravery  of  the  nation ;  its 
mechanical  power  is  the  result  of  its  military  structure  and 
arrangements.  Some  armies  excel  in  one  respect,  some  in  the 
other.  An  army  which  should  combine  them  both  in  the 
highest  degree  would  be  eminently  formidable  in  war  and 
almost  invincible.  In  the  French  army  the  motive  force  is 
intense,  and  it  is  rendered  more  intense  by  the  close  assimila- 
tion or  identity  of  the  army  ivith  the  nation.  Whatever  tends 
to  render  this  relation  more  intimate,  strengthens  the  army ; 
whatever  tends  to  sever  the  army  from  the  people,  weakens  it. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  all  other  armies,  and  especially  it  is 
not  the  case  with  our  own.  Every  army  has  its  idiosyncrasy 
and  national  characteristics.  General  Trochu  speaks  with 
ereat  respect  of  the  British  army,  and  quot«s  with  approval 
Marshal  Bugeaud's  familiar  saying, '  The  British  infantry  is 
'  the  most  formidable  in  the  world  ;  happily  tltere  is  not  much 
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'  of  it.'  But  be  adds  with  truth  that  as  armies  faithiuUy  re- 
present the  merits  and  the  defects  of  their  respective  nations, 
they  must  be  governed  and  oi^anised  on  their  own  distmct 
principlee. 

The  merit  of  the  system  of  conscriptioD  in  the  French  army 
is  the  constant  renewal  of  intercourse  which  it  maintains  be- 
tween the  forces  and  the  people.  Every  year  nearly  100,000 
citizens  enter  its  ranks ;  every  year  as  many  leave  its  ranks, 
impressed  with  its  discipline  and  its  spirit,  to  resume  their  civil 
occupations.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  has  been,  for  military 
and  political  reasons,  opposed  to  this  system.  He  has  encou- 
raged as  much  as  possible  the  re-engagements  of  the  men  at  the 
'  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  partly  from  the  behef  that 
a  trained  soldier  oi  twenty-seven  was  a  better  combatant  than 
a  recruit  of  twenty-one,  and  partly  because  these  professional 
soldiers  learn  to  look  to  the  army  alone  as  their  means  of  hve* 
lihood,  and  are  therefore  less  likely  to  share  the  popular 
passions  of  Uie  day.  The  money  received  from  conscripts  who 
have  bought  themselves  off  has  been  spent  in  promoting  these 
re-engagements  by  premiums  and  higher  pay.  General  Trochn 
combats  this  system.  He  says  that  an  old  soldier  should  not 
be  an  old  man,  but  a  young  man  who  has  learned  his  business; 
that  the  true  spirit  of  the  French  army  is  to  be  found  in  its 
trained  recruits ;  and  that  the  older  men  who  haye  re-enlisted 
for  money,  and  who  remain  in  the  army  because  they 
have  no  other  calling  in  life,  become  '  dodgers,'  malingerere, 
and  very  often  drunkards.  All  the  systems  which  have  been 
discussed  and  adopted  in  France  for  the  last  fifty  years  have 
necessarily  been  peace  systems,  not  uninfluenced  by  political 
motives  bearing  on  the  domestic  interests  of  the  Government 
But  the  question  is  whether  the  army  has  been  trained  mid 
fitted ^r  war?  Whether  it  can  be  reinforced  and  augmented 
by  a  competent  reserve  in  war?  To  these  questions  General 
Trochu  reluctantly  gives  a  dubitative,  we  might  even  say,  a 
negative  answer. 

The  following  observation  is  of  universal  application : — 
'  Discoveries  made  in  those  sciences  which  are  the  handmaids  of 
industry  and  the  orts  of  peace,  have  always  been  used  with  advan- 
tage by  arms.  One  of  them,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  iovcntion 
of  gunpowder,  determined  the  forms  of  modern  warfare.  But 
formerly  these  inventions  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  They  were  slowly  tried  and  perfected  by  successive  genera- 
tions. In  our  time,  science  is  no  longer  content  to  be  the  auxiliary 
of  war  :  she  aspires  to  be  its  principal  agent.  Discovery  succeeds 
discovery  with  a  rapidity  wliich  bewilders  the  mind,  throws  govern- 
ments into  perplexity  a:id  their  budgets  into  confusion,  and  which 
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will  throw  families  into  mourning,  for  all  these  tnventioDB  h&ve 
iDTsriablf  the  same  object,  which  is  to  kill  the  maximum  of  human 
beings  in  a  minimum  of  time.  An  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that 
these  irresistible  mechanical  improvements  will  bring  armien,  in  the 
Geid,  to  be  mere  masses  working  engines  which  are  to  slay  the 
eoemy.  That  composure  which  permits  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, that  glance  which  chooses  the  decisive  moment,  that  bravery 
which  executes  a  morement  and  overcomes  an  obstacle,  would  then 
be  out  of  date. 

'Just  the  reverse  is  true.  All  these  faculties  must  be  multiplied, 
all  these  qualities  must  be  augmented,  to  work  on  fields  of  battle  the 
same  problems  as  of  old,  rendered  more  difficult  and  more  perilous. 

'  It  is  essential  to  ■  purge  the  minds  of  our  troops  of  these  notions 
and  paradoxes  which  lower  th#  part  tbey  have  to  play.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the 
soul  of  great  effort.  Let  them  be  persuaded  that  the  greater  and  the 
more  painful  are  the  sacrifices  required  of  them  by  this  improved 
art  of  slaughter — an  aucxpected  result  of  superior  civilisation — the 
louder  must  be  the  call  of  honour  and  patriotism  in  the  soldier's 
esr."  {Trochu,  p.  97.) 

The  first  condition  of  a  good  army  on  which  General  Trochu 
insiste,  as  may  be  inferrea  from  the  foregoing  sentences,  is  to 
raise  its  moral  and  intellectual  standard.  It  is  idle  to  inflame 
the  imaginatioa  of  troops  by  a  fanciful  conceit  of  their  own 
superiority  ;  that  delusion  may  be  rudely  dispelled  by  the  re- 
sistance of  a  powerful  enemy;  the  qualities  on  which  an  army 
bas  to  rely  are  those  which  can  be  found  in  its  own  ranks. 
The  unity  and  mutual  reliance  of  the  forces  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  the  knowledge  the  men  have  of  the  officers  and 
the  officers  of  the  men,  the  moral  influence  which  leads  men 
to  overcome  their  natural  instincts,  and  a  general  acquain- 
tance with  the  true  principles  of  war,  are  the  essentials 
with  which  a  great  commander  seeks  to  imbue  every  portion  of 
the  troops  under  bis  command.  But  this  result  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  a  minute  attention  to  drill  and  the  mechanical 
elements  of  an  army.  The  exercises  of  troops  in  time  of  peace, 
says  General  Trocnu,  give  them  absolutely  no  conception  of  a 
real  struggle  in  real  warfare.  And  if  nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  about  that  higher  education  which  is  the  soul  of  a 
good  army — if  troops  are  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  generals,  and  without  being 
known  by  their  officers,  the  result  is  incoherence  in  the  opera- 
tions, accident  in  the  course  of  events,  and  disappointment  in 
the  result;  This  remark  is  applicable  to  other  things  than 
armies:  it  is  the  secret  of  all  government  of  masses  of  mankind, 
lo  parliaments,  in  enterprises,  and  in    industrial  operations. 
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Mechanical  combination  b  nothing  without  unity  of  motive 
power. 

In  an  army  in  which  promotion  depends  on  merit  and  not 
on  puTchaee  or  mere  seniority,  every  step  of  advancement  is 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole  corps,  and  probahly  if 
the  men  elected  their  officers  the  choice  would  at  least  be 
a  just  one.  But,  we  venture  to  add,  that  the  moral  tone 
and  profesBional  value  of  the  French  army  have  been  iu- 
pairea  by  the  temptation  to  convert  it  into  a  political  instru- 
ment. Many  a  worthless  officer  has  had  his  debts  paid  out  of 
the  privy  purae  and  got  hia  promotion,  because,  whatever  bi» 
vices  or  defects  might  be,  ^ey  only  rendered  him  a  more 
devoted  and  subservient  tool  of  lae  Imperial  Government;  but 
advancement  bought  at  this  price  may  cost  a  man  the  re- 
spect of  his  comrades  and  the  confidence  of  his  men.  General 
Trochu  complains  that  the  French  soldier  unwillingly  pays  even 
the  customary  external  marks  of  respect  to  his  officers;  the 
prestige  of  mQitary  rank  has  become  extremely  faint ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  prestige  of  superior  merit  or  moral  worth  is 
altogether  wanting.  If  faith  in  rank  has  died  out  in  the  French 
army,  its  influence  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  very  high  standud 
of  military  and  moral  excellence. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  anniei 
inchne  to  the  belief  that  from  the  advanced  education  of  all 
ranks  in  that  country,  and  from  the  peculiar  local  organisation 
of  the  several  corps,  they  possess  these  moral  elements  of 
military  strength  in  a  very  high  degree,  insomuch  that  when 
the  Landwehr  is  called  out  every  man  knows  his  place  and 
keeps  it  Moreover,  although  there  is  much  of  the  democratic 
element  in  the  Prussian  army,  it  is  officered  and  commanded 
on  aristocratic  principles :  it  has  none  of  that  spirit  of  equslity 
which,  as  in  France,  seeks  the  officer  in  the  ranks.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Germany  social  rank  and  personal  station  lend 
additional  force  to  military  authority.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an 
important  condition  of  success  in  war.  General  Trochu  is  of 
this  opinion,  and  he  has  not  overlooked  the  advantage  it  may 
^ve  to  the  German  armies. 

'  la  Prussia  nod  in  Rust'ia  the  active  army  in  time  of  peace  ad  in 
time  of  war  U  formed  iuto  several  corps,  each  composed  of  dtviBionCi 
brigades,  regiments,  slafl",  depots,  with  their  own  officers  and  llieir 
own  materiel,  all  constantly  and  permanently  acting  together,  witk 
the  proper  reinforcements  in  reserve,  ao  that  from  one  day  to 
another  the  whole  body  is  reedy  for  action.  This  species  of  miUlaiy 
organisation  may  have  some  inconveniences,  as  what  has  not?  But 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  its  incalculable  ndvantagea  fc 
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the  purposes  of  war,  wben  it  hu  penetrated  the  habits  of  naUons 
uid  of  armies — the  advantage  of  keeping  alive  the  military  spirit, 
b;  the  ties  thus  formed  in  all  ranks,  between  those  who  command 
ud  those  who  obey — the  advantage  of  a  condensation  of  moral 
force  and  of  experimental  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  a  complicated 
mechanism — the  advantage  of  rapidity  of  concentration,  concert  and 
energy  in  ezecntion,  when  the  hour  of  action  is  come — advantages 
of  all  kinds  in  the  preparation  o^  war,  which  can  thus  be  carried  on, 
without  putting  a  whole  country  and  a  whole  army  into  agitation, 
by  violent  and  multifariouB  movements,  which  have  the  serious 
erU  of  discloaing  long  beforehand  the  effitrts  made.  With  the  ex- 
nption  of  some  great  centres  like  Paris,  Lyons,  and  the  camp  of 
Chalons,  where  the  troops  are  agglomerated  rather  than  organised, 
(be  elements  of  war  (.in  France),  both  personal  and  material,  are 
isolated  and  dispersed  to  an  infinitesimal  degree.  There  are  colonels 
■0  absorbed  by  the  multifarious  duties  of  administering  and  com- 
manding at  bead -quarters,  that  for  months  they  have  not  seen,  or 
been  seen  by,  'all  their  detachments.  As  for  generals  commanding 
divisions  or  subdivisions,  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  are  of  course 
(till  greater. 

'Organised  concentration,  the  interchange  of  sentiments  and 
notiooB,  intercourse  between  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  service, 
a  omunon  education,  combined  manoeuvres  conformable  to  actual 
"•rfare,  are  out  of  Uie  question.  The  thing  is  impossible.  And 
wben  war  breaks  out,  all  this  has  to  be  created  and  is  created,  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  with  endless  perplexity  and  confusion  which 
we  fatal  to  the  coolness  and  cohesion  of  the  army.'  (Trochu, 
p.  131.) 

Apply  these  and  similar  principles  to  what  the  Freoch  call 

the  AdministratioQ  of  the  army,  and  we  the  Commissariat. 

That  was  the  veakest  part  of  our  own  system  in  the  Crimea, 

and  we  learned  by  melancholy  experience  how  fatal  may  be 

the  consequences  of  a  failure  in  tnia  essential  branch  of  the 

service.     But  General  Trochu  tells  us  that  in  his  opinion, 

based  on  recent  observation  and  experience,  things  are  even  now 

not  much  better  done  in  France.  The  art  of  supplying  an  army 

in  the  field  cannot  be  learned  in  time  of  peace.     In  peace  the 

delivery  of  contracts  is  perfectly  simple,  regular,  and  easy. 

Id  war  everything — time,  place,  and  demand — is  ui^ent,  diln- 

oilt,  and  irr^ular.     The  only  method  of  dealing  wiA  so  many 

unforeseen  contingencies  is  not  by  military  routine,  but  by  a 

ready  and  complete  knowledge  of  business.      At  present  all 

'   the  officers  of  the  French  Commissariat  have  served  for  years 

'   in  the  army  itself:  the  heads  of  the  department,  or  intendant«, 

ue  supetaunuated  generals.     The  consequence  is  that  these 

'   periona  know  nothmg  of  the  opeiationB  of  trade  by  which 

alone  supply  can  adjust  itself  to  demand.     During  the  Italian 
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campaign  of  1859  the  French  troops  were  often  -withont  breid 
in  one  m  the  most  corn-bearing  regions  of  Europe.  Biaeuit  wat 
equally  deficient.  An  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  {dace 
of  these  neceflBaries  by  polenta,  which  the  men  would  not  at 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  cook  it  I  It  is  the  old  storj 
of  the  green  coffee.  The  commissariat  officers  knew  notlung 
about  buying  and  selling  food,  they  could  only  distribute  it. 
On  these  grounds  General  Trochu  arrives  at  the  conclunoi 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  and  prolonged  war  recourse  mutt 
be  had  to  mercantile  enteiprise,  and  that  a  civil  contnctoi 
must  be  charged  with  the  divisional  supt^es,  under  the  siipci<- 
intendence  of  the  military  authority.  This  is  what  actoall; 
occurred  to  the  French  army  in  the  Crimean  war.  Thar 
commissariat,  like  our  own,  was  strained  to  the  furthest  point  ; 
without  effecting  its  object;  when  a  great  commercial  hooK  iX  i 
Marseilles  undertook  the  supply  of  provisions  with  complete 
success,  and  restored  abundance  to  the  expedition.  Notliiiizti 
more  characteristic  of  vulgar  ignorance  than  the  prejnfice 
against  contractors,  who  are  said  to  enrich  themselves  at  tbe 
cost  of  the  public.  Ko  doubt  they  enrich  themselves;  tbej 
ought  to  enrich  themselves,  if  they  succeed  in  perfoFminc  i 
critical  and  complicated  service ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  laej 
eave  the  State  and  the  army  from  far  laiver  expenses  uu 
greater  chances  of  failure.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  wisdom  ud 
impartiality  of  General  Trochu's  mind  that  he  is  opposed  to 
exclusive  military  establishments,  and  &vourab]e  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  liie  civil  element  as  an  iimwrtant  ingredient  of 
military  power  in  modem  wariare.  That  is  a  great  tntb 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  one  of  the  first  to 
discover  j  and  althoiich  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  his  Mh* 
tion  at  tbe  outset  of  the  Crimean  war  prevented  him  fiw 
^ving  as  full  an  effect  to  it  as  he  desired,  no  man  was  mote 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  principle.  In  the  French  imj 
the  doctrine  is  still  more  novel,  because  the  military  spirit  of 
that  country  is  more  absolute  than  it  is  here ;  but  experience  u 
gradually  demonstratiuK  that  the  power  of  a  country  in  wu 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  art  of  bringing  its  onl 
resources  to  bear  on  military  objects. 

By  common  consent  the  in&ntry  of  an  army  is  its  moot 
essential  and  important  element.  General  Trochu  calls  it  tbe 
*  iiutrument  de  la  force  et  de  la  duree,'  The  foot-soldier  of  the 
French  army,  carrying  on  his  back  a  weight  of  35  kiloe.  w 
15  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  regulation  btrdt* 
of  a  camp  mule,  has  to  march,  to  watch,  to  work,  and  to  ^K 
for  the  support  aud  defence  of  the  whole  service.    Tet  hov  it 
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the  infantry  of  the  line  formed  ?  It  is  what  Mr.  Bright  would 
c&ll  the  residuum  of  the  conacription.  The  artillery  and  engi- 
neers have  the  first  choice,  as  they  moat  have  men  of  physical 
strength  and  superior  intelligence.  Then  the  big  men  arc 
taken  for  the  heavy  cavalry  regiments.  Then  the  most  agile 
and  hardy  men  are  selected  for  the  light  infantry  corps  (chas- 
senrs  &-pied) :  and  when  the  i^imeate  of  the  Hue  are  formed 
the  beet  men  are  drafted  out  of  them  to  serve  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  or  to  form  the  two  picked  companies  of  each  battalion. 
What  remains  after  all  this  selection  is  of  necessity  the  dregs 
of  the  whole  mass.  The  peculiar  system  of  the  present 
Emperor  has  been  to  form  and  foster  picked  bodies  of  troops, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  No  error  can  be 
more  £ital.  The  forces  are  weakened  by  continually  subtract- 
ing Uieir  strongest  ingredients ;  and  the  army,  as  a  whole,  loses 
tiiat  uniform  solidity  which  is  essential  to  great  operations. 
Against  this  whole  system  General  Trochu  raises  his  voice. 
He  would  throw  back  into  the  line  all  these  crack  corps,  and 
do  away  with  distinctione  which  are  no  longer  justified  by  a 
ilifierence  of  arms.  But  he  would  attach  to  each  batt^ion 
two  platoons  of  sharpshooters  or  picked  marksm^,  to  cover  ite 
flanks  and  take  up  positions  admitting  of  accurate  fire.  Xo 
accurate  fire  can  be  had,  he  contends,  unless  the  man  who 
uma  his  rifle  at  the  enemy  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  certain 
amount  of  cover.  In  the  open  field  all  men  fire  at  random. 
To  obtain  cover  for  skilled  shots  is  an  essential  condition  of 
modem  infantry  manoeuvres.  The  Americans  in  the  late  war 
carried  this  art  to  a  high  pitch,  even  by  scooping  out  patches 
of  earth  in  the  ground,  and  by  their  great  dexterity  in  wood- 
craft. 

General  Trochu  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  previously 
expressed  in  this  Journal,  that  cavalry,  &r  from  losing  its  im- 
portance in  modem  warfare,  will  increase  it ;  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  adapting  itself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  age. 
Cavalry  is  the  instrument  of  swiftness  in  war,  and  for  that 
purpose  everything  must  be  done  to  make  it  light  and  active. 
A  horse  made  to  carry  from  eighteen  to  twenty  stone  on  his 
back  is  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  the 
animaL  Yet  the  French  cavalry  carry  irom  seven  to  eighteen 
pounds  more  than  our  own.  To  select  the  light  weights,  and 
men  used  to  horses,  to  abolish  the  heavy  troopers,  with  their 
hehnets  and  cuirasses,  to  provide  eaoh  squadron  with  light  carts 
to  carry  a  portion  of  its  baggage,  to  relinquish  the  musquetoon 
for  the  revolver,  are  the  obvious  remedies,  which  have  often 
been  si^gested,  and  which  are  now  backed  by  the  high  autho 
ri^  of  General  Trochu.  ,    „  .  Aioo^lc 
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It  was  a  maxim  of  the  ^mperor  Napoleon  I.  that  to  preserre 
the  Buperiority  of  an  army  in  war  the  system  of  tactics  require* 
to  be  changed  every  ten  years.  But,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
in  this  age  of  change  and  improvement  has  undergone  bo  littJe 
alteration.  The  exercises  and  manceuvres  of  the  French  Hne 
are  still  those  of  1 7  9 1 ;  indeed  they  were  introduced  and  co[aed 
from  the  drill  of  Frederic  II.  after  the  battle  of  BosbaclL 
In  process  of  time  these  regulations,  published  and  amended 
in  a  thousand  ways,  have  reached  an  enormous  bulk — some 
846  articles  of  evolutions,  most  of  which  could  not  be 
executed  in  actual  war.  But  they  are  still  essentially  the 
regulations  of  Potsdam,  devised  by  Leopold  von  Dessau  bood 
after  Frederic  had  adopted  the  iron  ramrod,  which  was  tiie 
needle-gun  of  the  last  century.  The  minuteness  and  com- 
plexity of  these  details  exceeds,  we  are  informed,  all  belief:— 

'  They  were  invented  at  the  time  wheu  troops  could  advance  in 
procession  to  take  np  their  ground  in  safety,  even  at  a  sroall  dUtance 
from  the  enemy;  and  when  every  portion  of  a  long  order  of  btltle, 
closely  united  and  acting  together,  mnnoeuvred  with  complete  nnj' 
formitj.  But  now  that  the  progresa  of  artillery  and  musketry  hive 
doubted  or  tripled  the  range  of  destructive  weapons,  in  front  of  the 
lines  i  now  that  on  a  field  of  battle,  bodies  of  men  are  not  sa?&  sd;- 
wbere  ;  now  that  the  whole  secret  of  war  lies  in  regulated  rwiftnat, 
order,  and  tilenee  (this  last  condition  greatly  wanting  among  Frepcb 
troops) ;  now  that  the  inflexible  rigidity  of  the  old  Prussian  line  of 
battle  has  been  superseded  by  elasticity,  mobility,  and  the  reUtire  ' 
independence  of  its  component  parts,  is  it  not  clear  that  simplicitj 
and  clearness  in  theory,  with  facility  and  rapidity  in  execution,  ue 
become  the  absolate  law  of  modern  manoeuvres  and  tacticai' 
{Troehu,  p.  2ia) 

To  this  most  striking  and  forcible  remark  we  must  add  the 
evidence  of  General  Morand,  an  excellent  officer,  who  eerred 
with  distinction  under  the  First  Empire; — 

'  Our  present  mnnceuvres  cannot,  without  great  danger,  be  made 
in  presence  of  an  enemy.  If  employed,  the  consequence  would  br. 
as  the  consecguence  has  been,  the  maMacre  of  whole  battalions^  These 
manoeuvres  are  also  injurious,  because  the  study  of  them  diverts  the 
mind  of  an  officer  from  the  true  objects  of  war.  Generals  have  been 
beaten  because  their  heads  were  full  of  nothing  but  these  non- 
sensical forms.     The  whole  drill  should  be  reduced  to  a  few  psge^' 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  in  the  worid  is 
so  little  like  actual  war  and  an  actual  battle  as  tite  artifitiil 
preparations  for  it  and  the  books  written  about  it.  That  is 
what  General  Trochu  gives  us  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
and  he  holds  very  cheap  those  dilettanti  generals  and  carpet 
knights  who  make  campaigns  on  their  Ubrary  tables.     Nor  hu 
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be  a  much  higher  opinion  of  popular  enthusiasm  as  an  element 
of  military  success.  All  the  eagerness  of  the  start  counts  but 
little  during  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  dav,  and  far  still  less 
vben  fortune  ceases  to  smile  and  reverees  iMve  to  be  borne. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes  the  following  paes^e  from 
Marshal  Bugeaud's  reminiscences,  which  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  must  give  it  entire : — 

'I  served  in  the  Peninaula,  said  the  Marshal,  for  eeven  years, 
I  Mmetimea  beat  the  English  in  isolated  mountains  and  detached 
operations,  which,  in  the  rank  I  then  held,  I  was  able  to  propose 
ud  to  direct.  (The  combat  of  Ordal  was  one  of  these  occasions.) 
But  during  this  long  warfare,  I  am  sony  to  saj  that  there  were  but 
few  general  operations,  in  which  the  British  armj  had  not  the  best 
of  it.  The  reason  was  obvious.  We  almost  invariably  attacked 
oar  adversaries,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  past  experience, 
in  a  manner  which  generally  succeeded  against  the  Spaniards  and 
which  generally  fuiled  against  the  English. 

*  They  habitually  occupied  a  well-chosen  defensive  position,  with  a 
certaia  elevation  of  ground,  showing  only  a  portion  of  their  strength. 
The  cannonade  b^an.  Then,  in  hot  haste,  without  waiting  to  study 
the  position,  or  see  how  it  could  be  turned,  on  we  rushed  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  At  about  a  thousand  metres  from  the  British 
line,  our  soldiers  began  to  talk,  and  hurried  forwards  with  a  slight 
degree  of  confusion.  The  English,  silent,  arms  grounded,  looked  in 
ibeir  impassible  Bteadinees,  like  a  long  red  wall,  which  had  a  good 
deal  of  effect  on  our  youngsters.  The  distance  became  less.  The 
troops  began  to  cry  "  Vive  VEmpereur  !  En  avant,  h  la  baionnette," 
■nd  to  wave  their  caps  on  their  muskets.  The  march  became  a 
ran;  the  ranks  were  somewhat  broken;  the  agitation  swelled  to  a 
Ininult,  and  a  good  many  shots  were  fired.  The  British  line,  still 
■ilent  and  immoveable,  still  with  grounded  arms,  though  we  were  but 
too  metres  off,  seemed  not  to  perceive  the  storm  about  to  reach  it. 
The  contrast  was  striking.  More  than  one  of  our  fellows  began  to 
tliiak,  within  himself,  that  the  enemy  was  very  slow  in  firing,  and 
that  liis  fire,  when  it  came,  would  shortly  be  very  unpleasant.  We 
felt  less  ardent  The  moral  influence,  irresistible  in  war,  of  that 
composure  which  seems  to  be  undisturbed  (even  when  it  is  not  so), 
over  disorder  intoxicated  with  noise,  weighed  upon  ua. 

'At  this  moment  of  painful  suspense,  the  English  wall  presented 
urns.  An  impression  they  could  not  define  riveted  to  the  spot 
many  of  cor  men,  who  were  beginning  to  open  a  dropping  fire. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy,  in  perfect  unity  and  precision,  mowed  us 
down.  Struck  back,  we  receded  to  recover  our  balance  ;  then  first 
three  formidable  hurrahs  broke  the  silence  of  our  adversaries.  At 
the  third  cheer  they  were  upon  us,  driving  in  our  disorderly  retreat. 
But  to  our  great  surprise,  they  did  not  urge  their  advantage  beyond 
a  hundred  yards,  but  fell  back  on  their  lines  to  await  a  second 
attack.    The   second  attack,  with  reinforcements,  was  generally 
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made,  but  made  witli  the  Bams  result  and  fresh  loases.'   (^Trockn, 
p.  240.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  conduct  of  the  FreDch 
troops  in  the  wars  of  the  present  generation,  that  these  pecu- 
liBfitiea  in  their  mode  of  attack  have  not  altered.  They  are 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  nervous,  high-spirited  tempera- 
ment of  the  men ;  but  they  have  been  increased,  rather  than 
counteracted,  by  the  infiuence  of  the  campaigns  in  Algeria, 
the  great  school  of  modem  French  arms.  The  loose  formation 
and  desultory  warfare  of  Africa  against  the  Arab  tribes  have 
given  to  men  and  officers  a  high  degree  of  individual  resource 
and  self-reliance,  but  have  wakened  that  severe  discipline  and 
close  connexion  which  is  essential  to  regular  movements  against 
an  enemy  in  line  of  battle.     French  soldiers  take  up  their 

f round  with  extreme  promptitude  and  gallantry;  when  tie 
re  of  the  enemy  begins  to  tell  upon  them  they  rush  forwanls 
with  irresistible  ardour,  but  with  some  degree  of  confusion. 
These  impetuous  movements  are  ill-timed  and  inconvenient. 
They  anticipate  and  embarrass  the  proper  operations  of  war; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  check  inflicted  by  an  enemy  under  stricter 
discipline  and  control,  they  might  be  followed  by  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  the  task,  for 
which  we  are  by  no  means  qualified,  of  criticising  the  French 
army ;  and  in  these  remarks  we  have  siud  nothing  which  hus 
not  been  laid  down  by  the  experience  and  authority  (^  its 
own  officers.  In  spite  of  the  imperfections  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  the  confidence  we  feel  in  the  superior  quicknen 
and  aptitude  of  the  French  for  war  is  so  great,  that  we  cnt»- 
tain  no  doubt  the  army  would  speedily  attain  tibat  preeminence 
for  which  it  has  ever  been  so  famous.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  condition  of  the  armies  of 
Germany,  united  by  federation  or  by  treaty  to  the  Crown  of 
Prussia,  renders  them  more  formidable  antagonists  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  In  point  of  numbers,  the  united  popu- 
lation of  Germany,  including  the  States  south  of  the  Main,  i* 
superior  to  the  population  of  France ;  it  increases  more  rapidly ; 
and  the  uniform  obligation  of  military  service  during  a  term  cf 
nineteen  years,  enables  the  German  rulers  to  throw  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  subjects  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Id 
point  of  physical  size  and  strength  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  the  big  Teutonic  race,  over  the  Celt,  the  Latin,  and  tlie 
Gaul.  In  point  of  field  armament  the  Prussians  have  fore- 
stalled the  other  armies  of  Europe  in  the  introduction  and  use 
of  a  breech-loading  rifie,  and  although  this  cause  of  inequality 
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will  speedilj  disappear,  it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  In 
horses,  the  resources  of  Germany  are  inexhaustible;  and  to 
this  element  of  atrength  must  now  be  added  a  very  complete 
sTstero  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  The  tactics  of  the  French 
infantry  of  the  line  are,  as  we  nave  seen,  complicated  and  old- 
fuhioned ;  those  of  the  Prussian  army  have  been  the  subject 
of  incessant  study  and  improvement  from  the  battle  of  Jena, 
when  tbeir  old  system  utterly  broke  down,  \o  the  battle  of 
SaHowa,  when  their  new  system  culminated  in  victoiy.  The 
German  armies  are  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  which  can 
be  reached,  by  scientific  preparation  for  war,  by  concentration, 
by  compact  discipline,  and  by  forethought.  The  Bohemian 
campaign  had  been  in  preparation  for  six  years,  and  the  result 
^QBtifiea  the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  army  knows  to  whom 
It  has  to  look — men  like  General  Roon  and  General  Moltke  to 
plan  its  operations,  leaders  like  the  Crown  Prince  and  the 
rrince  Frederic  Charles  to  command  it  in  the  field,  inspire 
the  troom  with  a  confidence  strengthened  by  past  experience 
and  habitual  deference  to  supreme  authority.  In  the  French 
army  we  cannot  say  that  tlie  present  aspect  of  af^rs  is  equally 
satidactory.  That  great  evolution  of  military  reform  which 
the  Prussians  have  accomplished,  is,  in  France,  hardly  begun, 
llie  Imperial  Government  does  not  possess  the  unequivocal  or 
andivided  confidence  of  any  class  of  French  citizens.  The 
Emperor,  whose  will  is  the  only  tangible  form  of  authority, 
does  not  boast  of  high  military  talents,  and  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  several  of  his  military  experiments.  After  him,  there 
ia  in  France  no  general  of  such  indispatable  preeminence  and 
authority  that  he  could  at  once  give  the  vigour  and  unity  of 
panunount  command  to.  the  whole  military  system.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  First  Empire  abundantly  showed  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  divide  the  command  of  the  army  among  officers  of  rival 
pretensions,  even  when  the  supreme  head  of  the  State  was  a 
Napoleon.  There  is,  therefore,  at  present  in  France  nothing 
of  that  strict  unity  of  command  and  complete  preparation  for 
war  which  is  believed  to  exist  beyond  the  Rhine.  On  the  con- 
trary, opinions  are  divided  in  high  quarters  on  many  essential 
points.  The  army  and  the  nation  have  not  adopted  and 
wcented  the  new  system,  if  new  system  there  is  to  be.  And 
the  mevitable  consequence  is,  that  where  the  highest  autho- 
rities are  not  completely  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action,  a 
certain  tinge  of  irresolution  penetrates  to  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, and  the  discipline  and  cohesion  of  the  whole  mass  is 
perhaps  somewhat  relaxed.  These  are  not  favourable  condi- 
tions to  take  the  field  against  a  powerful  and  well-adyised 
enemy.  i    i,  ..  ..-C.OO^Ic 
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It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  insist  upon,  or  in  the  least 
degree  exi^gerate,  these  apparent  short^mings.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  confident  tnat  if  a  great  emergency  arose,  the 
French  nation  vould,  as  of  old,  put  forth  an  amount  of  enei^ 
and  resource  capable  of  surmounting  these  and  far  greater 
perils.  We  do  not  conceal  our  opinion  Aat  the  power,  and 
even  the  superiority,  of  the  French  army  is  an  eseential  condi- 
tion of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Europe.  France  has 
ere  this  given  liberty  to  others,  even  whilst  she  denied  it  to 
herself:  and  if  the  future  had  in  store  a  military  combination 
between  the  Powers  of  the  North — the  forces  of  Germany 
backed  by  the  forces  of  Russia — it  is  only  by  a  close  and  inti- 
mate alliance  of  France  with  this  country  that  the  cause  of 
western  civilisation,  and  perhaps  the  independence  of  the  East, 
can  be  upheld.  No  traces  of  past  rivalry  and  animosity,  no 
apprehension  of  future  differences,  shake  our  faith  in  the 
^ance  of  France  and  Great  Britain  as  the  best  security  of 
public  law  and  of  peace ;  and  we  therefore  regard  the  efficieocT 
of  the  French  army  with  an  interest  second  only  to  that  whiot 
we  feel  in  the  efficiency  of  our  own  forces.  It  cannot  too  often 
be  repeat«d  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  threatened,  if  it  be 
threatened,  not  by  France,  but  by  the  changes  Prussia  has 
made  in  the  distribution  of  power.  If,  moreover,  we  turn  oar 
eyes  to  the  New  World,  where  another  great  military  and 
naval  Power  has  sprung  into  existence,  and  where  we  are  some- 
timee  met  with  tones  of  hostility  and  defiance,  it  is  mainly  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  France  which  may  accelerate  or 
arrest  a  rupture  of  our  pacific  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  alliance  of  England  and  France  is  therefore  especially 
valuable  as  the  pledge  of  peace,  for  though  either  of  them 
might  be  attacked  singly,  they  will  not  be  defied  with  impunity 
as  long  as  they  act  together.  In  that  fundamental  doctrine  of 
flie  policy  and  the  reign  of  Napoleon  IIL  we  cordiaJly  concur; 
and  we  beUeve  it  to  be  shared  with  equal  sincerity  by  men  of 
all  parties  in  France,  however  widely  they  may  be  separated 
from  the  Imperial  regime. 

The  most  favourable  result  that  we  can  venture  to  anticipate 
from  the  enormous  militair  establishments  of  the  present  day 
is  that  they  may  render  offensive  war  too  difficult  and  perilous 
an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  advantage 
and  success.  For  defensive  purposes  no  country  can  be  too 
strong ;  and  as  long  as  the  power  of  resistance  is  in  most  coun- 
tries greater  than  the  power  of  attack,  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  war  will  not  be  made.  The  moment  the  defensive 
weapon  is  converted  into  a  weapon  of  aggression  it  becomes  a 
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curse  to  the  world.  Unhappily,  popular  passions,  military- 
pride,  and  political  interests  supply  motives  of  action  in  which 
reason  has  no  share.  In  the  present  state  of  the  great  conti- 
nental armies,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  continental  govern- 
ments,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  recognised  body  of  public 
engagements,  we  have,  it  must  be  confeseed,  but  little  confi- 
deoce  in  the  permanence  of  peace ;  and  although  France  has 
ahown  a  degree  of  forbearance  and  Belf-control  hardly  to  be 
eipected  from  her  government  in  presence  of  the  altered  con- 
dition of  Europe,  no  man  can  be  surprised  that  the  efficiency 
of  her  military  institutions  has  become  the  most  absorbing 
subject  of  interest  to  that  great  people. 


No.  CCL  VIII.  will  be  published  in  October.     _^ 
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Art.  I. — Corretpoadance  de  Napoleon  I",  publtee  par  ordre  de 
FEmpereur  Napoleon  TIL  Vols.  I.-XV.  Paris :  1858-1864. 

^HE  diffidence  we  feel  in  commencing  our  present  task  arises 
far  leaa  from  the  thought  of  vrhat  we  ahaU  say,  than  from 
the  consciousnesB  of  all  that  mast  unaroidablj  be  left  un- 
Baid.  The  mass  of  materials  before  us  is  disheartening  from 
its  abundance  j  and  the  stem  necessity  for  rejection  and  com- 
pression, which  generally  becomes  evident  to  re^-iewers  when 
they  draw  nigh  to  their  concluding  pages,  etrifees  us  with  dis- 
may at  the  very  outset.     The  salutary  warning  of  Boileau— 

'  Qui  ne  sut  se  borner  dc  sat  jamais  ecrire,' 
naa  never  more  necessary  than  in  the  present  instance,  and  no 
writer  who  was  not  resolved  to  confine  himself  strictly  within 
certain  Belf-imposed  bounds  could  hope  in  a  few  pages  to  give 
my  idea  of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  work  is  still  in  progress  and  will  not  be 
completed,  it  is  said,  for  some  years.  Twenty-one  volumes 
htve  been  already  published,  comprising  nearly  twelve  thou- 
nnd  closely  printed  large  octavo  p^es,  and  containing  up- 
wards of  seventeen  thousand  letters,  proclamations,  bulletins  and 
(locDments  of  different  kinds,  all  emanating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  Napoleon — yet  these  only  bring  the  collection 
down  to  the  spring  of  1811.  Judging  from  these  data,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  letters 
''ontnbuted  from  private  and  foreign  sources  increases  as  the 
Correspondence  draws  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  may  pretty 
safely  reckon  on  about  ten  volumes  more.  Under  these  cii^ 
eomstaDcea  we  might  fairly  hope  to  be  excused,  without  further 
explanation,  for  limiting  our  criticism  in  the  present  instance  to 
VOL.  CXXVI.  NO.  CCI.VIII.  X  ^"'",'>' 
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what  may  be  considered  as  the  first  half  of  this  stupeadooB 
collection.  But  a  short  account  of  the  two  successive  Editoml 
CommisBioDB  to  which  the  duty  f£  carrying  out  the  iuBtnictioiu 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been  entrusted,  irill 
show  tnat  we  have  drawn  no  arbitrary  line  for  our  own  conre- 
nience,  and  that,  in  some  very  material  respects,  the  first  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  Correspondence  may  be  taken  as  a  separate 
work.  Where  so  much  depends  on  the  apudt  in  whi^  the 
selection  of  materials  is  made,  a  change  of  editors — involving, 
as  in  this  case,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  exercising  their  dis- 
cretionary power— b  an  all-important  circumstance. 

In  September  1851  the  Emperor  of  the  French  appointed  t 
Commission  whose  functions  were  '  to  collect,  set  in  order,  uid 
'  publish  the  Correspondence  of  his  august  predecessor,  Napo- 
'  leon  I.,  relating  to  the  different  branches  of  public  interest' 
This  Commission  was  composed  of  thirteen  members,  and  had 
for  its  President  Marshal  Vailknt,  then  Minister  of  War.  It 
was  instructed — and  the  instractions  appear  to  have  been  faith- 
fully followed — to  abstiun  from  '  any  alteration,  suppression,  w 
'  modification  of  the  texts.'  The  Commission  immediateh 
oonmienced  its  labours,  and  in  1858  published  a  first  volnme 
headed  by  a  Keport,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  is  in  die 
grandest  style  of  Napoleonic  magniloquence :  '  Sire,  Augustus 
'  placed  Cesar  among  the  Gods  and  dedicated  a  t«mple  to 
'  him ;  the  temple  has  disappeared,  the  Commentaries  have 
'  remained.'  The  Commentanea  of  the  modem  Ciesar,  as  the; 
stand  collected  in  the  Correspondence,  are  as  little  likely,  n 
should  say,  to  be  overlooked  by  posterity  as  those  of  bi» 
Boman  prototype.  Fourteen  other  volumes  had  followed  in 
quick  succession,  witJi  an  interval  of  only  a  few  montlis  between 
each,  when  suddenly,  in  1864,  the  Commissioii,  notwitJutandiiig 
its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  historical  truth — or,  as  it  may  he  eni^ 
miaed,  in  consequence  of  a  seal  too  little  tempered  with  diB<»- 
tion- — was  superseded,  and  other  editors  were  ^pointed  in  it> 
stead. 

If  any  surpise  was  felt  by  the  public,  it  was  caused,  not  bj 
the  measure  itself,  but  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so !«% 
ddayed.  Had  the  edtuationof  the  Frendb  press  been  different, 
had  there  existed  in  France  any  of  those  sure  and  prompt  meue 
for  testing  public  opinion  which  free  countries  affi>rd,  then  ou 
be  little  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the  impression  prodsceil 
by  the  publication  of  this  Cotrespondaice  would  have  qmoUt 
dispelled  the  delusions  of  those  who  flattered  tJiemselvES  tbt 
they  were  raising  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  fonndarof' 
die  Bon^nrte  dynasty.     No  pamphleteer,  however  hostile, 
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could  U»ve  produced  a  work  hftlf  bo  damaging  to  the  reputatioD 
of  the  imperial  faero ;  no  libeller,  however  unscrupulous,  would 
hare  dared  to  invent  some  of  the  letters  which  have  thus  been 
nveu  to  the  world  in  the  blindness  of  political  idolatry.  But 
it  was  long  before  the  effect  on  &e  public  outside  the  im- 
perialist ^noaphere  could  be  appreciated,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, fifteen  volumes  had  been  published.  The  work  was 
expensive  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  readers  ;  it 
was  long  and  glled  up  in  a  great  measure  with  administrative 
and  military  matters  which  deterred  indolent  minds  accustomed 
to  the  light  food  of  small  chronicles  and  lively  causeriet. 
Newspapers  and  reviews  were  afraid  to  tread  on  such  dange- 
rous ground,  and  withheld  their  criticism ;  in  a  word,  the  Corre- 
spondence, all  things  considered,  was  little  read  and  still  less 
spoken  of.  Now  and  then  a  political  writer,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  would  quote  some  startling  passage  to  show  the  evils  of 
nncontrolled  power  and  the  dangers  of  excessive  centralisation, 
but  without  daring  to  add  a  commentary.  So  the  work  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  noiselrasly,  watched  and  appreciated  only 
by  a  select  few.  It  was  half  completed  before  its  most  zealous 
[Htimoters  had  found  out  that  their  pious  efforts  bad  resulted  in 
^le  most  complete  and  irrefragable  collection  of  accusing  testt- 
mony  that  any  one  man  was  ever  made  to  furnish  against 
himself. 

Still,  the  stifled  whispers  of  public  opinion  will  with  time,  in 
the  best  ordered  States,  grow  into  a  collective  murmur  which 
Dlakes  itself  beard,  even  through  palace  walls  and  in  the  cham- 
bers where  Imperial  Commissions  sit ;  and  in  1864,  as  we  have 
said,  the  present  Commission  was  appointed.  It  connste  of  six 
meinbera  only — a  manu^eable  number — and  the  President  is 
Prince  iNapoleon.  With  the  labours  of  this  second  Commis- 
sion we  do  not  mean  to  deal,  our  object  in  alluding  to  them 
being  merely  to  ^ow  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  actuated  the  first 
editors.  A  sin^e  sentence,  taken  from  Prince  l^apoleon's 
first  half-yearly  Beport  to  tiie  Elmperor,  will  suffice  :— 

'In  general  we  hare  been  guided  by  a  very  simple  idea,  namely, 
ftat  we  were  called  n[H>n  to  publish  that  which  the  Emperor  himsdr 
vould  have  rendered  public  covld  he  hare  outlived  himself  and — 
anticipating  the  judgment  of  future  ages— have  wished  to  make 
known  to  posterity,  his  personal  charactev  and  his  system.' 

A  very  simple  idea  certainly,  but  one  that  will  not  generally 
be  considered  as  conducive  to  impartiality  in  editorship.  At 
all  events,  it  constitutes  the  marked  difference  between  tbp 
second  series  of  the  Correspondence  and  the  first     No  or 
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viho  has  read  the  fifteen  volumes  now  before  us  will  be  dispraed 
to  assert  that  tbey  were  compiled  in  obedience  to  the  role 
subsequently  laid  down  by  Prince  Napoleon,  and  that  they 
exhibit  the  Emperor  as  he  would  have  wished  to  be  presented 
to  the  judgment  of  future  ages.  Most  certainly  they  do  not 
show  him  as  he  painted  himself  at  St.  Helena,  when  the  fear 
of  posterity  was  upon  him. 

It  is  imposeihle  to  read  some  of  these  letters  without  feeling 
wonder  tlutt  men  devoted  to  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  jealous 
of  its  honour,  should  have  willuigly  given  them  to  the 
world.  Was  it  possible  that  unquestaoning  admiration  had  bo 
far  blunted  theii  moral  sense,  that  they  could  not  foresee  what 
the  judgment  of  mankind  would  be  ?  We  would  -rather  tiy 
to  beheve  that  the  Conunissioners  were  enlightened  and  honest 
men,  who,  being  carried  away  by  the  engroesing  interest  f£ 
the  Labours  in  which  they  were  engaged,  n>rgot  all  else,  and 
lost  sight  for  a  time  of  the  political  passions  oi  the  day  in  ^ 
ardour  of  historic  research.  We  have,  however,  heard  it 
whispered  that  even  these  conscientious  collectors  have  not 

S*ven  ua  all,  and  that  some  letters,  incautiously  sent  to  the 
ommisBion  by  their  too  confiding  possessors,  have  been  nether 
inserted  nor  returned. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  part  of  the  Correspondence,  as  it 
stands,  is  a  most  valuable  coUection  of  materitus  for  histoiy,  I 
and  the  public  may  well  be  thankful  for  it  Many  of  these 
letters,  it  is  true,  have  been  published  before :  some  in  a 
collected  form  under  the  Restmration,  others,  interspersed  in 
the  memoirs  or  correroondence  of  those  to  whom  tiiey  wen 
addressed ;  but  the  e^ct  is  much  heightened  by  the  circmn- 
stance  of  their  being  now  presented  in  one  series.  The  saiiK 
subject  was  often  treated  by  Napoleon  in  several  letters,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  generally  varied  greatly  according  to 
the  correspondent.  The  discrepancies  and  contradictions  thos 
brought  forward  are  not  the  least  curious  parts  of  the  work. 

We  have  said  that  our  first  care  must  be  to  circumscribe 
our  field.  The  fact  of  limiting  our  review  to  the  first  fiAeen 
volumes  would  scarcely  prove  a  sufficient  precaution.  These 
range  over  fourteen  eventful  years,  from  the  siege  of  TouIm 
in  1793  down  to  the  end  of  August  1809,  afler  the  concluaon 
of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  comprise  nearly  fourteen  thoussix} 
documents  of  different  kinds.  Naturally — ive  had  almost  nid 
fortunately — these  are  of  very  unequal  interest,  and  nuny 
may  pass  unnoticed  without  any  great  effort  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  reviewer.  The  distinction  between  wh«i 
stricuy   comes  under   the   head  of  Correspondence   and  the 
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genend  vorks  of  Xapoleon  lias  cot  been  sufficiently  kept  in 
new  W  the  Commission.  Proclamatione,  bulleting,  messages 
to  the  senate  expoBing  the  general  situatioD  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire — all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Moniteur ' — 
have  been  reprinted.  Official  documents,  which,  though  signed 
by  the  Emperor,  were  certainly  the  work  of  ministers  or  even 
of  employ^  of  an  inferior  order,  instructions  for  the  fleet,  long 
hats  of  the  worka  of  art  taken  from  foreign  capitals,  extracts 
from  publications  of  the  day  which  have  been,  with  more  or 
less  good  reason,  attributed  to  Xapoleon,  and  fragments  of 
speeches  reported  secondhand,  swell  ^e  bulk  of  these  volumes. 
Even  as  regards  the  Correspondence  properly  so-called,  the 
mlea  laid  down  by  the  Commission  have  not  been  strictly 
■dhered  to.  The  selection  is  arbitrary  and  incomplete.  Letters 
have  been  inserted  into  the  collection  which  in  no  way  relate 
'  to  branches  of  public  interest,'  while  they  are  too  few  and 
too  uninteresting  to  give  an  idea  of  Kapoleon's  familiar  corre- 
spondence. A  dozen  unmeaning  notes  to  Josephine,  for  in- 
stance, are  given  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  to 
^w  that  some  sparks  of  common  humanity  lingered  in  the 
Imperial  breast.  Agun  we  might  well  have  dispensed  with 
the  conventional  letters  of  condolence  addressed  to  the  families 
of  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  the  official  letters  notifying^ 
die  birth  of  infant  princes  or  princesses  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Still,  afler  deducting  all  that  is  useless  and  uninteresting, 
there  rem^s  an  almost  bewildering  mass  of  attractive  matter, 
and  some  rules  of  selection  must  be  laid  down  to  avoid  losing 
Dtmelves  hopelessly,  ^e  purpose,  therefore,  dwelling  only 
on  snch  portions  of  the  Correspondence  as  explain  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Imperial  system  which  stilt  survive  in  France 
and  influence  her  government,  or  on  those  which  illustrate 
the  personal  character  of  Napoleon.  We  cannot  attempt  to 
foflow  the  great  events  of  history  by  the  help  of  the  Corre- 
apondence.  On  these  it  throws  no  new  light.  But  it  does 
throw  great  and  powerful  light  on  much  that  must  seem 
incomprehensible  to  most  Englishmen  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  France.  It  brings  the  theory  of  peisonal  government,  and 
the  whole  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of^  centralisation  so  forcibly 
before  the  reader,  that  the  shortcomings  and  backslidings  of 
^Wice  in  her  search  after  liberty  are  expluned.  The  network 
of  administrative  tyranny,  without  a  loophole  for  escape,  as  it 
u  exhibited  in  these  pages,  is  fearful.  No  nation  wMch  had 
been  subjected  for  years  to  such  a  regime — or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  no  nation  which  had  submitted  to  it — could  recover 
without  long  and  patient  efforta.  France  has  not  yet  recovered 
»nd  perhaps  never  may. 
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Strange  to  aAf,  the  Editorial  ComntSsaionerB  appear  to  ham 
been  pnncifMiUy  guided  in  -their  selection'  of  letters  b^  tbcar 
desire  to  shovT  the /perpetnal  interference  of  -Napole<»i  in' all 
the  offurs'  of  4iIb  f^npire,  great  and  umall.  'Die  ulnqnitons 
bnd  all-pervading  natnre  of  hia  atrthority  is  dwelt  on  ud 
brought  out  with  isvident  pride  and  comfdacency;  One  mi^ 
almoat  Bii|^>dBe  tlie  object  had  bton  -to  prove  how  mindto  ahd 
yet  how  pcrwerfnl  an  ennne  of  despotism  personal  goTemment 
•couM  be.     Id  the  first  Report  this  h  cleaily  expreMied  :~- 

'The  moBt  euTprising  result  of  the  pemeal  of  this  varied  Com- 
apoodfince  is  Gxe  impression  it  conveys  of  the  universal  and  powv* 
ful  mind  which  embraced  everything,  and  could  in  tnm  rise  to  the 
anblimest  aod  lofUest  conceptions,  or  condescend  with  equal  fadli^ 
to  the  most  trifling  details.  At  one  time,  souing  high  above  1^ 
world.  Napoleon  marks  out  the.Umits  of  new  States  ;  ab  another,  hii 
solicitude  centreg  in  the  humblest  hamlet  -of  his  Empire.  .  -  .  NotLiif 
seems  to  turn  beneath  his  notice  when  he  seeks  to  put  his  .design 
into  effect.  .  He  is  not  satisfied  in  giving  the  most  precise  orders,  be 
sees  to  their  execution  himself  with  indefatigable  perseverance.' 

Nt^leon  was  BtnguUrly  desirous  of  making  it  believed  that 
everything  emanated  from  himself,  and  the  weU-kno\»i'deci» 
fcKT.  regulating  the  internal  or^nisation  of  tite  Th^tre  Fnit- 
faisj  which  he  dated  from  Jdoscow,  is  only  one  among  > 
thonsand  instaHcesw  At  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  with  oK 
half  of  Europe  under  his  rule  and  the  other -half- in  aiW 
against  him,  he  concocted  little  police-plots^  planned  scurriLoas 
pajnpUeta  for  literary  hirelings/  suggested  carioatures  whica 
he  thought  might  be  telling  against  his  enemies,  -found  time 
for  the  ordering  of  fetes  and  monuments,  read  reports  on 
the  chitchat  of  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  denounced  their  io- 
triguea  himself,  with  great  pride  in  his  superior  vigUan6e,'to  he 
mortified  Minister  of  Police.  The  pettiness  of  his  administn- 
tion  would  in  the  present  day  be  considered  ill-judged  b  > 
moderately  large  household.  This  activity,  however,  mkht 
have  been  admired  had  it  been  successful,  but,  unfortu]iateI][< 
the  pamphlet,  the  caricature,  and  the  monument  designed  b^ 
the  imperial  meddler  were  generally  bad.  In  spite  of  ^ 
police  and  countwvpolice,  his  empire  was  so  insecure  that— « 
was  shown  by  the  momentary  success  of  the  Malet  conspiracy 
— its  very  existence  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  resolnw 
men.  Neither  literature,  nor  art,  nor  trade,  nor  agriculture, 
throve  under  this  unvarying  and  stifling  solicitude.  All  v*s 
done  in  France  by  the  Government,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  was 
ill-done.  The  genius  of  Kapoleon  could  not  create  even  i 
life-empire,  and  its  only  lasting  result,  as  regards  his  u- 
tomal  policy,  was  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  centralisatioB, 
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vbidi  luul.  beta  huided  down  &om  the  old  monarchy,  and 
sbren^tke&ed  by  tlie  ConveDtion.  ThiU  machineTy  baa  re- 
mained ummfnired,  and  may  be  seen  at  w(H*k  to  tbis  very  day. 
Tbe  wild  and  varied  schemes  of  conquest  which  dictated 
Napolecm^  foreign  policy  are  not  lesa  curious  to  follow  in  tbe 
Coirespondonoe.  When  exhibited  in  their  rapid  sncceBsion, 
and  io'tiieir  first  erode  state,  some  of  thorn  hardly  appear  com- 
patible with  sanity.  Ther  are  the  nnruly  ofispiing  of  a  rest- 
tesB  im^ination  Kod  a  stubborn  will,  uncnecked  by  etateeman- 
like  pmdence  or  indeed  by  principles  of  any  kind.  They 
chase  each  other  like  the  phant<Mns  of  dreams  without  order 
and  vitiioat  method.  From  the  first  wild  project  of  turning 
Turk  and  attacking  I/urope  in  the  rear  (^'prendre  TEurope 
'  a  reters,'  as  he  said  at  St.  Helena))  down  to  the  day  when  he. 
clanned — and  found  the  claim  allowed — -to  be  considered  as  the 
heir  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  no  prinoiple  save 
dtat  of  Belf-a^p»adieement  appears  to  have  ioBptred  his  acts — 
utdesB  indeed  his  unvarying  hatred  of  England  be  taken  into 
account.  The  Correspondence  shows  him  to  have  been  mnch 
more  the  creatnre  of  imagination  and  impi^e  than  is  mnerally 
snpposed.  Of  fai>«ighted  policy,  of  plans  carefully  laid  and 
patiently  curied  out,  there  is  no  trace.  Slavery  which  .had 
been  abolished  in  the  Ckdonies  wae  restored,  populations  were 
liberated  only  to  be  handed  over  once  move  to  their  oppressors, 
diTones  were  set  up  and  pulled  down,  treaties  were  made  and 
broken,  kingdoms  were  erected  for  his  brothers,  to  be  parti- 
tioued  or  annexed  to  the  Empire  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  as  the  blind  misleading  impulses  of  sufish  ambition 
prompted.  As&generaleverwatchfnlofhissc^diers' welfare, as 
>  mihtary  administrator,  knowing  everything,  seeing  to  every- 
duog  himself  and  guarding  against  the  most  remote  oontingen- 
oiee  when  the  safety  or  the  strength  of  bis  army  was  concerned. 
Napoleon  undoubtedly  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Correspondence.  When  one  reads  nis  innumerable  letten, 
orders,  and  proclamations  on  military  nutters,  even  M.  Thiera 
seems  scarcely  to  have  done  him  more  than  justice  on  that 
score;  but  these  are  subjects  from  which  we  must  perforce 
abstain.  In  all  that  constitutes  real  greatness,  Kapole«Hi, 
painted  by  himself  in  his  own  letters,  as  wo  have  him  here,  is 
tiioronghly  wanting.  Never  was  the  moral  littleness  of  a  hero 
more  manifestly  shown.  A  wise  enemy — to  borrow  the  ex- 
pression of  tlie  French  fabulist — might  have  done  better  ser> 
vice  to  the  fame  of  tiie  modem  Cssar  than  the  friendly 
Compilers  of  these  truthful  Commentwies.  Mievx  vaudrait  un 
*<^e  nnemi. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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A  voluminous  collectioQ  of  letterB,  without  the  corresponding 
anawers  and  imaccompanied  hj  anj  explanatory  notes  or  con- 
necting text,  is  rather  difficult  reading  for  the  general  public. 
Tn  France,  few,  we  fancy,  have  gone  really  through  iJie  task, 
and  still  fewer  readers  may  be  expected  in  Bn^and.  We 
would  advise  the  resolute  students  of  History,  who  may 
desire  to  read  the  Correspondence  with  fruit,  to  go  through  it 
year  by  year  conjointly  with  the  contemporary  volume  m  M. 
Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  as  a  running 
commentary.  With  all  its  faults — or  rather  on  account  of  its 
faults — M.  Thiers'  work  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  average 
amount  of  knowledge  and  the  generally  received  ideas  respect- 
ing the  facts  of  Napoleon's  reign.  It  would  of  oourse  be  bat 
a  rough  standard,  for  many  documents  and  letters  are  to  be 
found  dispersed  in  private  Memoirs  which  M.  Thiers  either 

flossed  over  or  chose  to  ignore.  Still  the  comparison  would 
e  a  curious  one.  We  should  be  much  surprised  if  for  most 
readers  a  new  N^apoleon,  instead  of  the  old  stereotyped  inuffe, 
were  not  the  result  of  the  study,  and — in  the  case  of  those  wqo 
have  admired  the  '  national  historian  *  on  the  futh  of  imperial 
approbation  and  innumerable  editions — a  new  M.  Thiers  like- 
wise. 

The  first  letter  of  the  Correspondence  is  dated  October  25tb, 
1793.  Kapoleon  was  then  in  conunand  of  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  and  was  just  twenty-four.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  in  after  Ufe  that  his  political  career  conunenced  at  the 
sieve  of  Toulon,  and  the  eiutora  of  the  Correspondence  were 
pernaps  therefore  justified  in  beginning  their  work  at  that 
date.  The  few  letters  belonging  to  that  period  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  nulitary  matten.  There  was  probably  no  wist 
to  call  attention  to  the  ties  which  bound  the  young  general  to 
the  Terrorist  party  and  especially  to  the  two  Sobespieires. 
He  himself  at  a  later  period  took  great  pains  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  his  connexion  with  the  Mont^;nards,  and  perse- 
cuted with  strange  animosity,  during  the  whole  coiuse  of  his 
reign,  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
eany  success.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  Robespierre  the  younger  was  most  useful  to  him  when 
he  first  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  as  a  general  of  artillery -,  sod 
both  the  Robespierre  brothers  so  completely  reckoned  on  bint 
as  their  man,  that  they  even  summoned  him  to  their  aid  when 
tlieir  power  eeemed  threatened,  in  order  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Paris.  But  Bonapa^e,  even  at  that 
early  i^e,  was  not  one  to  sacrifice  ambition  to  friendship,  aod 
he  remained  with  the  army.     In  the  Correspondence  there  is 
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no  mentioD  of  the  events  of  Thermidor  and  of  the  fall  of 
Bobeapierre,  though  there  are  letters  of  that  time  extant  which 
would  certatnly  have  been  worth  including  in  the  collection. 
Nor  is  there  more  than  a  paasing  alludon  to  tihe  accusation 
which  the  reactionary  party  brought  against  Bonaparte  himself, 
and  which  threatened  to  nip  in  its  very  hud  his  wonderful 
career.  On  the  events  of  Vend€miaire  and  of  the  victory  he 
obtained  for  the  Convention  in  the  streets  of  Paris  we  have 
only  his  official  reports  to  the  authorities,  and  a  few  lines 
adt&essed  to  his  brother  Joseph  announcing  his  safety  and 
sDccess.  In  truth,  the  Correspondence  may  be  said  only  to 
b^D  fairly  in  March  1796,  when  Bonaparte*  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marri^e  with  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  and  thanks  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Director  Barras,  had  been  nominated  to 
the  much-coveted  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy. 

French  historians  have  dwelt  fondly  on  the  'pure  glory* 
of  the  young  victor  of  Italy,  and  have  ^nerally  spoKen  of  these 
early  campaigns,  undertaken  nominally  for  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  nations,  as  being  very  different  from  the  imperial 
wars  of  conquest.  It  seems,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
general  of  six-and-twenty  should  have  preserved  some  of  the 
^nerons  impulses  and  uncalculating  enthusiasm  of  youth ; 
but  any  such  delusions  will  be  quickly  dispelled  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Correspondence.  '  On  vieillit  vite  sur  let  champt  de 
'  bataille,'  Bonaparte  had  said  some  time  before  to  Aubry,  ihe 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  this  latter 
opposed  his  promotion  on  account  of  his  youth.  In  his  case 
the  battle-field  had  certainly  done  its  work  thoroughly,  and 
had  eradicated  all  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  youth.  No 
veteran  campaigner,  inured  during  half  a  eentury  to  the  task 
of  wringing  tributes  out  of  conquered  provinces,  no  wily  diplo- 
matist, grown  grey  among  protocols  and  treaties,  could  have 
been  troubled  wim  fewer  scruples  than  the  young  general  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  Time  and  experience  had  little  to  teach 
hinu  When  he  took  possession  of  his  new  command  he  was 
already  armed  at  all  points  to  do  battle  with  the  world  and  cut 
his  way  to  the  highest  fortune.  As  he  was  at  Austerlitz  such 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  that  first  battle  of  Montenotte.  Un- 
shackled by  party-ties,  prejudices,  or  principles,  or  even  by  any 
fixed  plans  of  greatness,  he  trusted  to  his  genius,  to  fate,  to 
what  is  vulgarly  called  '  circumstances,'  and  when  an  opemng 
offered  he  was  ready  and  able  to  weigh  chances  dispassionately 


'  Up  to  this  date  aU  the  letters  are  signed  Buonaparte. 
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and;  to  ohooee  tluit  coiuse  which  best  &r<Hired  his  ambitioa. 
It  was  thus  he  had  acted  when  he  sided  with  the.Coaventioii 
ip  the  riots  of  Yend^miMre.  HiB  intuitive  kaowlsd^  of  dur 
Eaeter  joined  to  a  thorough  contempt  for  mankinii.in  genenl, 
his  eelf-eonunwid  when  calmneae  was  required,  his  ouimhis 
tdeot  for  giving  way  to  a|)parently  involuntary  violciDoe  wtea 
Tiolence  could  a^rve  his  purpose,  his  umcrupulouaness  in  oor^ 
rupting  others  while  he  himself — as  &r  as  vulgar  {eD^itatiaus 
were  ctmcemed — r^nained  incorruptible, .  gave  him  ,  strange 
power  ov«r  all  who  wproached  him.  Such  patriotiam  as  he 
had  been  cwahle  of  Reeling  had  been  ^ven  in  early  youth  U> 
hia  native  Corsica,  but  that  had  died  out  lonz  aga  He  had 
ehoeen  France  as  the  best  theatre,  and  her  soraiers  as  the  best 
infitmmenta  for  his  future  glory,  bnt  no  love,  no  ^ty  for  ber 
ever  hanqMred  him  in  one  of  his  schamee  of  usurpation  or  <£ 
conquest  He  was  tree — free  from  the  meanness  and  tenqita' 
tions  whiob  enslave  weak  nunds,  but  iree  likewise  from  tite 
noUe  fears  and  doubta  which  have  checked  ihe  ambition  of 
toten  more  really  great  The  world  lay  before  him,  and  by  the 
help  of  his  genius  he  would  make  himself  a  place. 

That  first  Italian  campaign,  with  its  ^endid  feats  of  anu 
Auding  in  the  scandalous  treaty  of  Campo-Formlo,  is  one  lou 
tale  of  violence,  rapine,  and  deceit  It  onght  almost  be  read 
and  understood  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  ^te  Correspondenoe 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  clearly  do 
the  letters  speak  for  themselves.  And  we  may  <^erve  here 
that  for  affording  insight  into  the  character  of  the  writer  dM 
early  letters  of  Napoleou  are  by  fta  the  most  valuable.  In  > 
compamively  subordinate  situation — as,  for  instance,  wben 
writings  to  ^e  Directdre  Ex^utif — he  was  obliged  to  give  tit 
acoonut  of  his  motives  for  action,  and  his  secret  plana,  as  wdl 
as  to  relate  what  bad  actually  been  dcme ;  whereas,  when  he 
beoune  (Hnnipotent,  he  gave  orda«  which  be  rarely  deigned  to 
explain,  and  which  he  often  intended  merely  as  a  blind.  Att 
latrar  period  still,  after  his  fall,  the  retrospective  acooont  be 
gave  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life  was  utterly  wortblesi, 
except  inasmuch  as  it  showed  what  he  wished  others  to  belieTe. 

The  first  prochunation  issued  to  his  army  on  opoiing  tbe 
campaign  gives  the  key-note : — 

'  Soldiera,  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed.  Government  owes  7<w 
much  and  can  give  yoa  nothing.  ...  I  will  lead  you  to  the  nort 
fertile  plains  of  the  world.  Wealthy  provinces  and  great  townswl' 
be  in  your  power ;  you  will  reap  honour,  glory,  and  riches.  SoliJiw 
of  Italy,  will  you  ho  wanting  in  courage  or  in  coustaacy  ?' 

Up  to  this  time  the  armies  of  the  Republic  had  been  ted  oi 
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to  batdd  to  tlte  CT^  of  liberty,  equidity,  and  inXemaHf,  and 
witlt  hvli^soimfiig  proclftinatioiiK  aboat  the'  liberation  of 
peoples  and  the  destrnction  of  tymmy,  ThoBe  were  bnt 
empty  worda  per&ips  in  mort  cases,  but  they  mpealed,  at  ray 
rate,  to  feelincs  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  Bonaparte 
invoked  and  they  did  not  demoralise  the  soldier.  But,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  instinct  of  his  nature,  he  trusted  especially  to  the 
wont  qnalitieB  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with. '  His  hal^stdrved 
eager  troops  were  not  slow  in  understanding  his  appeal.  No 
wonder  he  wrote  shortly  after  the  hatUe  of  Mondovi : — 

'  Le  Holdat  HfLDS  pain  se  poi;te  U  des  execs  de  fureiir  qui  font  rougir 
d'Stre  homine.  .  .  Je  ratacnerai  I'ordre  ouje  Gosseru  do' commander 
i  cee  brigands.'* ' 

Two  day«  later,  hewrites —  .       ,    .      . 

'  There  is  lees  pillage.  The  first  thirst  of  an  army  destitute  of 
eTeiytlung  .has  been  slaked.  The  poor  wretehea.sre  eKCU9able. 
After  eighiiW  for  the  promised  land  during  three  years  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  Alps,  they  have  at  last  reached  it  and  wish,  to 
enjoy  it,' 

Who  first  had  designated  Italy  as  a  pronosed  land.?  . 

In  Uie  same  letter,  he  adds : — 

'  Holers  hare  been-  committed  ^riiich  mn^e  one  shadder ; -.^>rtH' 
naUljf  the  Pied raanCes»  army  during  its  .retreat  behaved  worse  still. 
This  beautiful  canntry,  if  preserved  from  pillage^  will  afford  us  great 
resources.  The  province  of  Mondovi  alone  can  pay  ug  a  tax  of  a 
million.*t,    .  . 

With  1  the  young  general  the  question  .was  not  one  ^ 
humanity  or  of  honesty.  Military  disciple  was  to  be  jnain- 
tained ;  pillage  was  to  be  organised  in  order  to  make  it  more 
IttodoctiTe.  Here  !i»  one  oraer  ont  of  many  concerning  pri- 
vate property ; — 

'  Tax  the  lord  of  Arquata  at  50,000  llrree.  In  default  of  payment 
raze  his  boase  to  the  ground  and  Lay  waste  his  land.  He  isafurioos 
ohgarcb,  an  enemy  of  France  and  of  the  army.'  | 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  only  to  be  self-fiupporting,  it  was 
to  replenish  the  empty  coffers  of  the  Republic  BonaMrte 
well  knew  the  hold  that  the  nullions  he  forwarded  to  Paris 
gave  him  over  the  peiplexed  Directors.  They  were  ftdly  aKve 
to  the  danger  of  allowmg  their  General  to  exeniiae  uncontrolled 
authority  over  his  army,  and  to  conduct  the  war  according  to 

•  Letter  to  the  JMrectoire  Ex^cutif,  April  24th,  1796. 

t  Ibid.  April  26di,  1796. 

X  To  General  Pelletier,  May  4th,  1796. 
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luB  own  views ;  but  whenever  they  attempted  Temonatrance  or 
interfereoce,  they  were  met  by  a  threat  of  resignation  and  a 
promise  of  more  treasure.  When  Bonapart«  took  tJie  com- 
mand of  hia  army,  12,000/.  was  all  that  the  Grovenunent  could 
g^ve  him  to  distribute  to  his  star\4Dg  soldiers ;  wiUiin  a  few 
months,  the  army  was  living  in  plenty,  and  millions  had  been 
forwarded,  not  only  to  Paris  but  to  Kellermann  and  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  A  man  who  could  effect  such  miracles  could 
not  well  be  spared,  whatever  dangers  his  love  of  power  might 
threaten  in  the  future.  He  himself  had  but  one  pasaion, 
ambitioD,  and  he  used  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  men 
to  gratify  it  The  cupidity  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  officere 
under  hta  command  was  as  useful  to  him  as  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers.  They  were  all  tools  in  his  hand.  Italy  was  a  mere 
farm,  and  exactions  soon  became  not  only  the  chief  result  but 
the  primaiT  object  of  war. 

From  Nulan,  where  he  had  been  received  as  a  liberator,  he 
wrote  to  the  Directoire : — '  We  can  get  twenty  millions  out  of 

*  this  place.    The  country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  universe, 

*  but  completely  !  exhausted  by  five  years'  war.'  Of  these 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  he  says  two  days  later  in  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  people  of  Lombardy  :  '  This  is  but  a 
'  very  slight  tax  for  such  fertile  provinces,  especially  when  the 
'  advant^es  they  are  to  reap  are  taken  into  consideration.' 
Yet  ^eae  were  the  same  provinces  he  described  as  exkatated 
hi/  war. 

What  the  advantages  of  French  occupation  were  to  be  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  explain  satisfactorily,  but  the  in- 
vading army  was  still  self-styled  an  army  of  liberation.  The 
old  pompous  phraseology  was  adhered  to ;  glory  and  cupidity 
went  hand  m  hand.  Piedmont,  Lombudy,  Parma,  and 
Modena  had  been  conquered  and  heavily  mulcted,  yet,  in  a 
proclamation  to  hia  soldiers  before  marching  on  Borne  he 
said: — 

'  Male  que  lee  peoples  soient  sana  inquietude ;  uoua  aommes  amis 
de  touB  les  peuples  et  plus  particuli^rement  dea  descendants  des 
Brutna,  dea  Scipion  et  des  grands  hommes  que  nous  avons  pria  ponr 
modules.  B^tablir  le  Capitole,  y  placer  &vec  honneur  les  statues 
des  h^ros  qui  se  aont  rendus  cel^brea,  r^veiller  le  people  ronutiD, 
engourdi  par  pluaiears  eifecles  d'esclavage,  tel  sera  le  fruit  de  tos 
victoires.  .  .  .' 

A  few  months  later  we  find  the  bust  of  Junius  Brutus  and 
that  of  Marcus  Brutus  particularly  specified  among  the  articles 
of  value  which  were  to  be  given  over  by  the  Pope  in  conside- 
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ntion  of  the  armistice  signed  at  Bologna.  For  the  liberator 
of  Italy  had  introduced  a  form  of  spmiation  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  modem  warfare.  The  peoples  he  con- 
quered were,  for  the  love  of  art  and  for  the  greater  advance- 
ment of  France,  robbed,  ao  to  speak,  even  of  their  glorious 
Past  Wherever  he  went  the  choicest  treasures  of  museums 
and  palaces  were  carried  off  and  sent  to  Paris.  Some  French 
hiatorians  have  been  found  to  speak  with  pride  of  this  new 
kind  of  pillage,  as  evincing  an  intense  love  of  art ;  while 
others  have  b^n  content  to  extenuate  the  sin  by  pleading  that 
a  less  discriminatine  conqueror  might  have  destroyed  instead 
of  robbing  I  The  idea,  such  as  it  was,  may,  we  think,  be 
ucribed  to  Kapoleon  himself,  and  did  more  to  beget  hatred  of 
France  than  any  of  the  other  misdeeds  of  her  amues.  An 
■rtigt  named  Tinet  was  attached  as  agent  to  the  army  of  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  '  extracting  and  picking  up '  {ramasier  et 
atraire)  the  works  of  art  which  were  worthy  of  being  for- 
warded to  Paris.  The  expression,  'works  of  art,'  was  rather 
loosely  interpreted ;  for  we  find  jewels,  diamonds,  harness,  and 
even  still  stranger  articles  included  under  that  h«id. 

'Monge,  Berthollet,  and  Thouin  (the  naturalist)  are  at  Pavia, 
where  they  are  busy  enriching  onr  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Museum 
of  Natnr^  History.  I  trust  they  will  not  overlook  a  complete 
collection  of  anakes  which  seemed  to  me  well  worth  removing.'* 

And  again  to  the  same : — 

'  A  hundred  horsee,  the  finest  to  be  had  in  Lombardy,  start  from 
Milan  to-morrow.  They  are  to  replace  the  sorry  beasts  that  drag 
jonr  carriages.' 

Bonaparte  himself  summed  up  the  results  of  that  first 
summer  campaign  in  a  letter  to  the  Directoire,  from  which 
we  will  borrow  oor  last  extract  on  this  subject.  We  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  with  what  perfect  candour  the  Corre- 
spondence exhibits  the  true  nature  of  the  war  in  Italy,  and 
ue  relations  between  the  general  and  his  nominal  chie&. 
He  demanded  uncontrolled  power  in  return  for  money,  and 
got  it:— 

'EnSn,  Citoyens  Directeurs,  plus  vous  nous  enverrez  d'hommes, 
pluB.  non-seulement  nous  lea  nounirons  facilement,  maia  encore, 

?iiu  nous  Uverons  de  contributions  an  profit  de  la  B^pnblique. 
''arm^  d'ltalie  a  produit  dans  la  campagne  d'^t^  vingt  miUionaa  la 
B^pabliqae,  ind^pendamment  de  sa  aolde  et  de  sa  nourriture;  elle 
P^Qt  en  produire  le  double  pendant  la  campagne  d'hiver  ai  vous  sous 
envoyes  en  recmes  et  en  nonveaux  corps  une  trentaine  de  mille 


>  To  the  Directoiie  Executif,  June  21at,  1796. 
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hommeB.  Rome  et  toutes  eea  proviacee,  Trieste  et  le  Frioul,  mime 
uae  partie  da  rojaume  de  Naples  deviendront  notre  proie ;  mtif 
pour  se  soutenir  il  fant  des  homines.' 

A  prey !  that  was  tJie  true  and  fitting  word ;  but  ft  atnu^ 
one,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  the  mouth  of  a  self-etyled  liberator. 

We  bare  said  tbat  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  when  he 
fint  took  the  conunand  of  the  arm^  of  Italy,  was  completely 
formed,  and  that  it  was  but  slightly  modified  in  after-life  bj 
Bucc«88  and  the  possession  of  unlimited  power.  A  careful 
observer,  for  instance,  would  easily  recognise  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Papacy  during  that  first  Italian  campaign,  the  strange 
mixture  of  deference  and  contempt  which  characterised  in  lattf 
days  aU  hie  dealings  with  the  Church.  The  young  general 
who,  in  1797,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tolentioo,  which  reduced 
the  Papal  Government  to  impotence,  while  it  spared  the 
existenoe  of  the  temporal  power,  foreshadowed  pretty  plainly 
the  man,  who  as  First  Consul,  and  as  Emperor,  was  to  reopen 
the  churches  of  France,  establish  the  Concordat,  and  become 
the  gaoW  of  the  Pope.  He  was  discerning  enough  to  pei^ 
ceive,  in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  of  revolutionary  im[Hety 
whidi  surrounded  him,  that  the  Church  still  possessed  con- 
siderable power,  and  no  power  that  could  be  turned  to  account 
ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  destroyed.  He  saw  dimly  his  wa; 
to  making  reUgion  usefuL  Advices  &om  Paris — and  among 
others  a  letter  from  his  friend  Clarke  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Feltre),  which  has  been  preserved — tol4  him  that  Catbolicbm 
was  regaining  ground  in  France,  tu  very  truth,  the  world 
was  to  nim  but  as  a  chess-board,  and  some  good  moves  might 
soon  be  made,  he  thought,  with  the  help  of  the  Church. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  servant,  the  Papacy  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
French  BepubUc,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  ongin 
the  plan  of  the  Directoire  was  to  destroy  the  temporal  powff 
of  the  Pope  root  and  branch ;  but  the  time  had  gone  by  wheo 
they  could  hope  to  control  their  general,  and  they  were  ready 
to  let  him  do  as  he  pleased,  provided  Rome  paid  a  heavy  ran- 
som. Bonaparte  was  free  from  the  anti-reUgious  prejudices  of 
the  revolutJoiiiste ;  that  he  was  equally  divestea  of  all  sym- 

Gthy  with  the  Church  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  on 
I  first  entering  Italy  he  proposed,  among  outer  wild  acfaemesi 
to  cede  Bome  to  Spain  in  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  tbjU 
country.  A  year  later,  when  at  peace  with  Borne,  he  wrote 
to  the  Directoire :  *  The  Pope  has  had  an  attack  of  apoplm 
*  and  has  been  blooded.  He  is  eighty-three.  Give  me  jposi- 
'  tive  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  to  b§  pursued  if  the  Pope 
'  dies.     Am  I  to  allow  them  to  make  a  new  -'''V  V^)OQlc 
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On  the  treaty  of  Xolentino  the  Correspondence  has  nuuy 
letters  which  show  in  a  Angularly  clear  L^ht  the  unhlushing 
duplicity  of  the  young  negotiator.  To  Cacault,  the  French 
minister  at  Borne,  he  writes : — ■ 

'  Toa  may  assure  the  Pope  by  word  of  mouth  that  I  have  alwaye 
been  adverse  to  the  treaty  which  has  been  proposed  to  him,  and 
especially  to  the  manner  of  negotiating  it. '  It  is  in  consequence  of 
my  private  and  reiterated  entreaties  that  I  have  been  empowered 
by  the  Directoire  to  open  fresh  negotiationB.  I  am  far  more 
ambitions  of  the  title  of  Saviour  of  the  Holy  See  than  of  that  of  its 
destroyer.  Ton  know  yourself  that  on  this  point  you  and  I  have 
always  held  the  same  opinions,  and,  thanks  to  the  unlimited  latitude 
left  me  by  the  Directoire,  if  there  be  any  wisdom  at  Rome  we  may 
manaee  to  give  peace  to  this  fair  part  of  the  world,  and  to  tranquil- 
lise  the  timid  consciences  of  many  nations.'  (Ocl«ber  28th,  1796.) 
Yet  only  a  few  days  before,  id  writing  to  this  same  Cacault, 
he  designated  his  Holiness  as  '  that  old  fox,'  whom  it  was  espe- 
cially desirable  to  deceive. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Joubert,  dated  from  Tolentino,  where 
he  was  carrying  on  the  n^otiations  with  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, he  says  :■ — 

'  L'armde  est  k  trois  jours  de  Borne ;  je  suis  &  trailer  avec  cette 
pritrailU;  et,  pour  cette  fois-ci.  Saint  Pierre  sauvera  encore  le 
Capitole,  en  nous  cedant  ses  plus  beaux  fitats  et  de  I'argenl^  et,  par 
ce  moyen,  nous  sommes  en  mcsure  d'ex^cuter  la  grande  tache  de  la 
campagne  prochaine.'  (February  nth,  1797.) 
Two  days  later  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  he  wrote  on  that 
occaeioQ  to  the  Pope  :— 

'  All  Europe  knows  the  peaceful  intentions  and  the  conciliatory 
virtuM  of  yonr  Holiness. 

'  The  French  Republic  will,  I  trust,  prove  one  of  the  tmest  friends 
of  Rome. 

'  I  send  my  aide-de-camp  (Marmout)  to  express  to  your  Holiness 
the  esteem  and  profound  veneration  with  whicb  I  have  the  honour 
to  b^  &G.*    ' 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  one's  self  back  to  1797  in  order  to 
understand  how  strange  were  such  expressions  of  respect  under 
the  pen*  of  an  agent  of  the  French  Republic.  ^Tiat  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  really  was,  and  how  &r  Bonaparte's  veneration 
had  influenced  his  conduct,  may  be  gathered  &om  a  letter 
written  on  the  same  day  to  the  Directoire  (1 9th  February, 
1797)  :- 

'  My  opinion  is,  that  Rome,  when  once  deprived  of  Bologna, 
Perrara,  Romagna,  and  the  thirty  millions  we  take  from  her,  cannot 
exist;  Uie  old  machine  will  tumble  to  pieces  of  itself'  {cttte  vieiUe 
maehine  it  dilraqaera  tonte  seide).  ■ 
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And  in  a  second  note  bearing  the  same  date : — 

'The  commisHion  of  the  savanls  bas  made  a  good  harvest  at 
Bavenna,  Rimini,  Fesaro,  Ancona,  Loretti^  and  Perugia.  All  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  Paris.  When  to  this  is  added  what  will  be  sent 
from  Rome  we  will  have  taken  all  that  is  worth  haviog  in  Italj 
(tovt  ee  gu'il  yade  beau  en  Italie\  except  a  small  number  of  articles 
which  are  still  at  Turin  and  at  Naples.' 
The  liberatiDg  army  had  accomplished  its  mission. 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  first  volumes  of  the  Corre- 
spondence because  they  exhibit  far  more  clearly  than  the  others 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  it  is  as  an  illustration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  one  who  for  many  years  governed  half  Europe  that 
this  coUectioa  of  letters  is  especially  valuable.  In  after  years, 
when  as  the  all-powerful  ruler  of  France  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  a  great  nation,  the  selfishness  of  his  policy  ceased  to  be  ap 
parent;  when  hie  plots  and  artifices  were  backed  by  more  than 
half  a  million  of  soldiers  they  scarcely  could  seem  mean  and 
petty ;  but  in  the  history  of  tiiose  early  days,  in  Italy  and  in 
£gypt,  the  moral  littleness  of  the  man  stands  out  in  all  its 
nakedness.  There  were  no  rags  of  imperial  purple  to  cover  it 
then.  At  no  time  of  his  life  did  Napoleon  properly  understand 
even  the  uses  of  truth,  but  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  hardly 
seemed  to  understand  the  uses  of  hypocrisy.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  truly  cynical  in  their  confessions  of  deceit.  On  no 
subject  are  they  more  curiously  instructive  than  on  the  cession 
of  Venice  to  Austria ;  we  will  therefore  choose  that  episode  as 
sa  example. 

All  the  Goyemments  of  Italy  were  cajoled  and  betrayed  in 
turn.  We  have  shown  how  it  fared  with  Lombardy  and  with 
the  Pope ;  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Kepublic  of  Genoa,  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  were  not  better  treated,  but  in  all  that  his- 
tory there  is  no  page  so  dark  as  the  one  which  relates  -to  the 
betrayal  of  Vemce.  It  was  but  yesterday  she  came  out  of  the 
bondage  into  which  she  was  sold  by  Bonaparte  seventy  years 
i^o,  and  of  all  bis  misdeeds  none  has  home  more  lasting  and 
mope  bitter  fruits.  If  any  doubts  exist  in  the  present  day  as 
to  the  perfidious  part  he  played,  they  will  be  cleared  up  by  the 
Correspondence. 

We  nave  not  space,  nor  is  it  our  buaiaess,  to  relate  at  length 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  Venice  by  Hie  French  general 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Austria.  At 
first  his  intention  appears  to  have  been  merely  to  extort 
money;"  but  as  the  war  proceeded  the  idea  of  a  more  whole- 

'  'Feut-^tre  jngereE-Tous  4  propo?  de  commencer  d^s  &  pr^nt 
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sale  Bpoliation  grew  upon  him.  Her  consieteat  and  honest 
nentr^ty  was  considered  by  him  as  a  crime.  One  by  one) 
under  various  pretexts,  all  her  fortresses  on  the  Adige  fell  into 
his  hands.  Under  the  influence  of  French  intrigues,  and 
indeed  by  direct  appeals  to  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  the 
armies  of  Republican  France  seemed  to  carry  with  them 
Tfherever  they  went,  tie  Venetian  provinces  of  terra^firma  had 
been  estranged  from  the  Government,  and  insurrections  had 
broken  out  which  Bonaparte  would  neither  quell  with  his 
own  soldiers  nor  allow  Venice  to  put  down  herself  by  force. 
Villet*rd,  the  French  charg4  d'affaires  at  Venice—who  acted 
with  perfect  good  faith  a  most  odious  part — was  at  last  com- 
miBsioned  t^i  propose  to  the  Doge  and  the  Grand  Council  their 
abdication  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  country  from 
anarchy.  The  aristocracy,  which  had  ruled  the  Kepublic  in 
its  most  glorious  days,  was  to  make  way  for  a  popular  and 
provisions  government  under  the  protection  of  a  French  gar- 
rison. The  sacrifice  was  agreed  to  at  once  by  the  Doge  and 
Council)  with  more  patriotisfn  than  political  wisdom.  Xot, 
indeed,  that  any  prudence  on  die  part  of  her  rulers  could  have 
saved  Venice.  Her  doom  was  sealed,  and  Bonaparte  had 
determined  irrevocably  that  she  should  be  the  compensation 
offered  to  Austria  in  order  to  secure  to  France  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine. 

On  the  16th  May,  1797,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Milan 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
It  stipulated,  in  the  usual  terms,  perpetual  peace  and  amity, 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Grand  Council  then 
decreed  the  abdication  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  re- 
c<^nised  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  French  Republic 
on  the  o&er  hand,  in  compliance,  it  was  said,  with  the  request 
of  Venice,  was  to  furnish  a  division  of  French  troops  to  main- 
tun  order  in  the  town,  insure  the  safety  of  life  and  property, 
and  assist  the  new  Government  in  all  branches  of  administra- 
tion— the  said  troops  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  new  Government 
should  no  longer  need  their  services.  By  secret  articles 
attached  to  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  republics 
were  to  take  measures  for  the  exchange  of  divers  territories. 
The  Republic  of  Venice  was  to  pay  to  France  three  millions 

une  petite  qnerelle  an  Ministre  de  Venise  i  Faiie,  pour  que  apr^s  la 
prise  de  Mnntoue  et  que  j'aurai  chass^  les  Antrichiena  de  la  Brenta, 
je  pDisse.trouver  plus  de  facility  poor  la  demande  que  vous  avez 
intention  que  je  leur  faa§e  de  qnelqaes  millions.'  (^Letter  to  the 
Direetoire  Execulif,  July  12th,  1796.) 
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of  &ancs  in  monej',  tiiree  millioiiB  more  in  hemp,  ropea,  ind 
otiier  articles  to  be  selected  fix>m  the  arsenal,  to  farniah  titree 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  in  complete  suling  orda; 
fmd  lastly — according  to  the  fashion  of  the  timee— to  hanl 
over  twenty  pictures  and  500  mannscripts  at  the  choice  of  t^ 
general-in-chief.  The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  haii 
enough,  for  the  '  exchange  of  territories '  consisted  in  the  ces- 
sion of  all  the  Venetian  provinces  of  terra^firma  either  to 
tlie  Emperor  of  Germany  or  to  France;  the  compeosatitHi 
offered  being  a  mere  mockery.  Venice,  in  fact,  was  reduced  U> 
the  limita  of  her  native  lagoons.  Still,  &e  name  of  the  (M 
Kepublic  survived,  and  all  was  not  lost.  The  plan  of  handily 
over  Venice  herself  to  Austria  had  not  yet  been  disclosed,  and 
even  the  unprincipled  Government  of  the  Directoire  would 
not  have  consented  without  demurring  to  so  shameful  a  deed. 
They  were  to  be  drawn  into  it  by  their  still  more  tmprinci{M 
general. 

But  this  was  not  all,  and  Venice  was  to  be  utterly  stri|qMd 
before  she  was  handed  over  to  the  stranger.  (General  Grentili 
was  despatched  to  take  possession  of  the  L>nian  Islands.  Here 
are  his  orders  (26th  May): — 

'Yon  will  have  received  the  order,  Citizen -General,  to  go  to 
Venice.  Gieiieral  Baragney-d'Hilliers  will  place  at  your  dispotil 
two  battalions  of  the  77th  demi'brigade,  fiuy  gnoDere,  four  fidd- 
pieced,  an  officer  of  the  eDgineers,  and  150,000  cartridges.  Ton 
will  find  at  Venice  five  frigates  commanded  by  Citizen  Bourdfi.  Toa 
will  embark  with  your  troops  as  promptly  and  aa  secretiy  as  possible, 
and  repair  to  Corfa  to  take  posHession  of  all  the  Venetian  establish- 
ments in  the  Levant. 

'  Yon  will  take  care  to  act  merely  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  BepnUic 
of  Venice,  and  in  concert  with  the  CommisBionera  sent  by  the  new 


Government;  also  to  do  all  in  yoar  power  to  win  over  the  pc^U- 
tion,  BB  it  is  necessary  that  yon  should  be  the  maater  in  order  tb*^ 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  in  respect  of  theee  ialandm 
we  may  be  able  to  execute  it' 

In  the  body  of  the  letter  there  is  a  curious  injunction : — 

'  Should  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  seem  inclined  to  inde* 

pendence,  yon  will  take  care  to  flatter  their  propenBitiee,  and  in  tlie 

proclamations  yon  issue  you  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  Greece, 

Athens,  and  Sparta.' 

The  future  author  of  so  many  pompous,  bombastic,  lying 
bulletine  here  stands  confessed.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  characteristic  remark.  How  at  one  flash  it  illumines 
the  depths  of  charlatanry  that  lay  hidden  under  his  high- 
sounding  phrases  I     In  a  confidentul  letter  to  Talleyrand  a 
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few  moBtbB  later,  he  recurs  to  the  same  idea :  '  tout  ce  qui  est 
'  bon  i.  dire  duis  dee  proclamations  et  dee  disoonre  imprim^B 
'  sont  des  romanfl.' 

On  the  very  same  day  that  General  Geotili  was  despatched 
on  his  filibusteriiig  expedition  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Government  of  Venice : 

' .  .  .  I  have  also  directed  that  troops  ehould  be  sent  irom  Venice 
and  Ancona  to  jo-ar  islands  of  the  Levant,  in  order  to  second  ^onr 
Commiaitoners,  and  to  prevent  the  enemies  of  your  country  and  of 
libertf  taking  advantage  of  present  circumstanceB,  to  obtain  posses- 
ma  ot  iboBe  blands  and  band  them  over  to  the  bondage  of  some 
fareign  power. 

' .  .  .  Under  all  circumstances,  I  will  do  ever^Uiing  in  my  power 
to  prove  my  desire  that  yonr  liberty  should  be  secured,  and  that 
vretched  Itaty,  free  and  independent  of  foreigners,  should  take  a 
glorioos  place  in  the  world,  and  resume  among  great  nations  the 
rank  to  which  nature,  her  situation,  and  Fate  alike  call  her.' 

A  few  houFB  later — ^for  the  letter  ia  dated  27th  May, 
uQe  o'clock  in  the  morning — he  wrote  to  the  Directors  to 
iuform  them  that  the  first  conference  for  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  been 
held  the  day  before,  and  that  according  to  the  project  agreed 
upon  Venice  was  to  be  given  over  to  Austria  !  Some  passages 
of  this  letter  are  so  curious  that  they  must  be  ^ven  in  ue 
original: — 

'Q  m'a  pam  aussE  que  c'^tait  moins  a  nons  accorder  la  limite  du 
iUiin  qne  Ton  avait  i«pugnance,  qu'k  faire  aucan  changement  qui 
ucrAt  la  puissance  du  roi  de  Pntese  et  qni  culbuterait  enti^reniont 
le  Corps  germanique. 

' .  .  .  Culbnter  le  Corps  germanique,  c'est  perdre  I'avanti^e  de  la 
^IgiquG,  de  la  limite  du  Rhin;  c'est  mettre  dix  ou  douze  millions 
J'liftbitanta  dans  ta  main  de  denx  puissances  de  qni  nous  nous 
io4Goii8  ^olement. 

'  Si  le  Corps  germanique  n'ezistait  pas  il  faudrait  le  er^r  tout 
sipr^  pour  nos  convenances. 

'  Approuvez-vons  notre  systfeme  pour  I'ltalieF 

'  Venise,  qni  va  en  decadence  depuis  la  d^nverte  du  Cap  de 
Bonne-Esp^ance  et  la  naissance  de  Trieste  et  d'Ancdne,  peut  diffi- 
cilement  survivre  snx  coups  que  nous  venous  de  lui  porter.  Popn- 
lation  inepte,  IjichB  et  nullcment  faite  poor  la  liberty ;  sans  terres, 
sans  canx,  il  parait  naturel  qn'elle  soit  laies4e  k  ceux  k  qui  nous 
doonons  le  continent.  Nous  prendrona  tons  les  vMOseanx,  none 
diponillerona  I'arsenal,  nous  eoleverona  toua  les  canons,  nous  de- 
Iruirons  la  banque,  nous  garderons  Gorfou  et  AncSne  pour  nons.  .  .  . 

'L'on  dira  que  I'Empereur  va  devenir  puissance  maritime?  H 
Ini  faudra  bien  des  ann^ea,  il  dipenaera  beauconp  d'argent  et  no  sera 
iamids  que  de  troisifeme  ordre;  il  aura  efiectivement  dimioac   sa 
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Yet  of  this  same  town  of  Venice  he  says  in  a  Bubsequent 
letter  to  the  Directoire :  '  Si  voire  ultimatum  fitait  de  ne  pas 
'  comprendre  la  ville  de  Venise  dans  la  part  de  I'Empereor,  je 
'  doute  que  la  paix  se  fasae  (cependant  Veaise  ett  la  vilk  la  pUi 
'  digne  de  la  liberie  de  toute  Fltalie)  et  les  hoetjlit^  recom- 
*  menceraient.'  That  short  parenthesis  is  the  most  Bweeiring 
condemnation  of  his  own  conduct  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  Directoire  could,  have  no  other  will  than  that  of  their 
too  powerful  general.  The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  of  which 
the  worat  clause  was  cancelled  scarcely  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  was  signed  on  the  17th  October,  1797,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  political  iniquities  since  the  partition  of  PoUnd 
was  consummated.  Not  the  least  disgraceful  part  of  Bona- 
parte's conduct  were  the  insults  he  heaped  on  the  city  he  had 
betrayed.  Villetard,  the  French  agent, — himself  deceiTed,  as 
we  have  stud — bad  helped  to  deceive  the  VeDetians,  and  remon- 
strated  bitterly.  The  General's  answer  is  one  of  the  meet 
striking  specimens  of  cruel  irony  that  can  well  be  imagined  :- 

'  J'ai  refD,  Citoyen,  votre  lettre  du  3  brumaire ;  je  n'ai  rieo  com-    ; 
pris  h  sou  contenu.    II  faut  que  je  ne  me  soia  pas  biea  expliqne    i 

'La  R^publiqne fran^aise n'est  Vi6e  avec  la  municipality  deTeoiK 
par  aucun  trait4  qui  nous  oblige  k  sacrifier  noa  inlets  et  nos 
avantages  k  celui  du  comit^  de  sfdut  public  ou  de  tout  autre  indirida 
de  Venise. 

'  Jamais  la  R4publique  fran^aise  n'a  adopti  pour  pnncipe  de  Un 
la  guerre  pour  les  antrea  peaplea.  Je  voudrais  connaitre  queleenit 
le  priucipe  de  phtloaophie  ou  de  morale  qui  ordonnerait  de  stcnkr 
40,000  Fran^dis  contre  le  voeu  bien  prononc^  de  la  nation  et  I'iot^t 
bieu  entendu  de  la  B^publique. 

'  Je  sais  bien  qu'il  n'ea  coGte  rien  &  une  poign^  de  bavarda  qnejt 
carsct^riaerais  bien  en  les  appelant  fous,  de  vouloir  la  lUpubliqae 
nniveraelle.  Je  voudrais  que  ces  messieurs  yineaent  faire  Que  cam- 
pogne  d'hiver.  D'ailleiira  la  uatiou  vgnitienne  n'exiate  paa  :  difi^ 
en  Butant  d'int^rgts  qu'il  y  a  de  villea,  eSemin^  et  corrompu,  ani^ 
Ucbe  qu'hypocrite,  le  peuple  d'ltalie,  et  ap^cialemeut  le  penple 
v^nitien,  est  peu  fait  pour  la  liberie.  S'il  ^tait  dans  le  cas  de  I'apfn- 
eier,  et  s'il  a  lea  vertua  n^cessairea  pour  I'acqn^rir,  eh  bieu !  It  <^  \ 
Constance  actuelte  lui  est  tr^-avantagenBe  pour  le  proaver:  qu'il  !>  ' 
d^fende  1  .  .  . 

'An  reste,  la  B^publique  traofaise  ne  pent  pas  donner,  comiwoa 
paratt  le  croire,  les  Uiats  v^nitiens  j  ce  n'eat  pas  que,  dans  la  riilii^ 
cea  £tats  D'appartiennent  k  la  France  par  droit  de  conqnSte;  rnau 
c'est  qu'il  n'est  paa  dans  lea  principea  du  Gouvemement  franfaia  de 
donner  aucun  peuple. 

'  Lora  done  que  I'arm^  fran^aise  ^vacuera  ce  pays-ci,  lea  diflEreoli 
gouvernemenlB  Berout  maitres  de  prendre  tontes  les  meaurea  qo'il^ 
pourraieut  jugcr  arantogeuses  k  leur  paya.'   (October  26th,  ITffT.) 
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The  Venetiona  haviDg  taken  the  general  at  his  word  sent  a 
deputation  to  him  begging  to  he  allowed  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  the  town  wim  their  own  resourcea.  His  only  reply 
was  to  throw  the  ambassadors  into  prison." 

As  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  picture  we  may  add  that  when 
speaking  of  Venice  at  St.  Helena  Napoleon  was  pleased  to 
describe  her  subjection  to  the  Austrian  yoke  as  a  temporary 
lesson  in  the  school  of  adversity,  which  might  be  serviceable  to 
the  Venetians  by  strengthening  their  patnotism  and  disposing 
them  favourably  towards  any  national  government  which  might 
be  their  future  lot.  The  passage  which  relates  this  last  most 
monstrous  piece  of  hypocrisy  is  to  be  found  in  the  M^orial  de 
Ste-H^iene. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  asserted  only  what  the 
Correspondence  corroborates,  and  that  we  have  had  recourse 
to  extracts  as  frequently  as  possible,  our  object  being  especially 
to  show  the  value  of  the  information  that  it  affords,  cor  the 
Euue  reason  we  have  thought  it  better  to  select  a  single  episode 
and  examine  it  thoroughly  by  the  light  of  the  letters  than  to 
coll  our  quotations  right  and  lefr  without  order.     By  the  same 

*  In  the  meantime  Gentili  had  fulfilled  his  missioa  at  Corfu  in  a 
muner  well  wort|iy  of  his  employer.  He  had  presented  himself  as 
tbe  friend  and  ally  of  the  new  Venetian  Government  and,  having 
obtained  admission  into  the  fortress,  had  taken  possesaioa  of  all  it 
contained.  The  foUowing  letter  will  show  that  the  Levantines  were 
not  the  only  people  whose  propensities  Bonaparte  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  flatter  by  indulging  in  classical  allusion: — 

' .  .  .  Le  10  mesaidor,  nos  troupes  out  d6barqu4  et  pris  possession 
det  forts  de  Corfou,  oil  elles  ont  trouv4  six  cents  pieces  de  canon,  la 
plus  grande  partie  en  bronze.  Un  peuple  Immenee  4tait  Bur  le 
rifige  pour  accueillir  nos  troupes  avec  les  oris  d'all^resse  et  d'enthou- 
liume  qui  animent  les  peuples  lorgqu'ils  recouvrent  leur  liberty.  A 
U  tete  de  ce  peuple  £tait  le  Papa  ou  chef  de  la  religion  du  pays, 
homme  instruit  et  d^jSl  d'un  age  avanc^  H  s'approcha  du  g^n^rid 
Gentili  et  lui  dit:  "Fran^ais!  vous  allez  trouver  dans  cette  ile  un 
people  ignorant  dans  les  sciences  et  les  arts  qui  illustrent  les  nations; 
nuus  ne  le  m^prisez  pas  pour  cela,  il  peat  devenir  encore  ce  qn'il  a 
'^^ ;  apprenez  en  lisant  ce  livre  &  I'estimer." 

'  Le  g^^ral  ourrit  avec  curiosity  le  livre  que  lui  presentait  le 
Papa  et  il  ne  fut  pas  peu  surpris  en  voyant  que  c'4tait  I'Odyss^ 
d'Homfere. 

'-  ■  .  L'ile  de  Corcyre  ctait,  selon  Hom^re,  la  patrie  de  la  prin- 
ceue  NauBicaa. 

'  Le  citoyen  Arnault,  qui  jonit  d*uae  reputation  m^rit^  dans  les 
belles-lettres,  me  mande  qu'il  va  s'embarquer  'pour  faire  planter  le 
draptau  Irieolore  lur  let  debrit  du  palait  dUlyue.  (Letter  to  the 
Dirtetoire  Exicutif,  August  1st,  1797.)  ,-.  , 
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proceBs  all  the  events  of  Napoleon's  reign  may  be  judged  with 
the  help  of  the  Correspondence,  and  in  almost  every  cnee  the 
same  crooked,  selfish  policy  will  be  discovered.  The  soldier 
who,  before  he  was  thirty,  conld  act  towards  Venioe  as  we  have 
shown,  was  not  likely  in  after  years  to  beoome  finrnk,  htxieBt, 
or  generons.  ^^'llen  once  the  character  of  the  man  is  well 
understood  his  conduct  towards  every  country  in  turn,  whether 
it  be  St  Domingo,  Switzeriand,  Holland,  Poland,  Italy,  m 
France  herself,  seems  natural.     The  tree  bears  its  frait 

Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  make  peace  at  almost  any  ]nce 
with  the  Emperor,  chiefly  because  new  schemes  had  taken 
pOBseesion  of  his  restless  mind.  It^y  had  a£>rded  him  all  the 
military  glory  he  could  desire,  and  he  was  sick  of  l^iditiflg 
for  still-bom  States  like  the  CiBalptne  and  Cispaune  Be- 
publics.  It  would  be  well,  he  tiiought,  to  change  his  some  of 
action  in  order  to  keep  men's  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  Hw 
dqiture  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had  opened  to  hia  imaginati« 
vistas  of  Eastern  conquest,  and  he  was  already  planung  dw 
expedition  of  Egypt,  He  had  written  to  the  Directory  dut 
he  considered  the  possession  of  Corfii,  Zante,  and  Cephalonit, 
as  more  important  than  that  of  all  It^y  pot  together,  and  that 
he  would  rather  give  back  Italy  to  the  Emperor  than  give  np 
the  islands  :  '  The  Turkish  Empire,'  he  said,  *  is  cmmbnng  to 
'  pieces,  and  the  possession  of  the  islands  wUl  give  us  the 
■  means  of  maintaiuing  it  as  long  as  possible,  or  of  taking  oni 
*  share  of  it.  The  tune  is  drawing  near,  when  to  destroy 
'  England,  we  must  get  hold  of  Egypt.' 

Great  politicians  even  in  iboee  days  were  specnUting  on  tie 
chances  ^  bolstering  up  the  side  man,  or  of  taking  theirduft 
of  his  inheritance  if  thutgs  came  to  the  worst.  *  A  war  irith 
'  England,'  he  added,  '  would  open  a  wider  and  more  biHliiiit 
'  field  for  French  activity.'  The  English  people,  he  im 
pleased  to  say,  were  more  estimable  than  the  Venetians,  and 
die  '  liberation  of  England '  would  consolidate  the  hap[M* 
neas  and  liberty  of  France.  As  to  himself,  he  only  viuted 
for  repose.     He  had  done  his  duty,  and  he  was  satisfied : — 

'  II  ne  me  reste  plus  qn%  rentrei-  dans  la  foale,  reprendre  le  eoc  de 
CincinnatDB  et  donner  I'exemple  de  respect  pour  lei  magUtratt  et  de 
raversion  poor  le  regime  militaire  qni  a  d^trnit  tant  de  B^pobtiqan 
et  perdu  {ilusieurs  mats.'    (Oct.  10th,  1797.) 

"With  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A^rs,  he  wis 
more  explicit,  and  the  liberation  of  England  was  viewed  uader 
another  aspect: — 'We  must  concentrate  all  our  activity  ob 
'  the  navy  and  destroy  England.  Celafait,  VEurvpe  etti^ 
'  pied*.     Salut.'    (Oct  18th,  1797.)  ,..  , 
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Two  volomee  of  the  Correepondence  are  devoted  to  the 
Expedition  of  Egypt.  Although  they  contain  mudi  that  is 
interesting,  the  interest  is  rather  of  a  restricted  kind,  and  there 
U  a  cotain  degree  of  aameneaa  in  the  subjecte  treated.  Barely 
a  month  after  the  French  had  landed  at  Alexandria,  all  com- 
fflunicationa,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  cut  off  with  France  by 
the  destruction  of  their  fleet  at  Aboukir,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  letters  written  during  the  campaigns  of  Egypt  and 
of  Syria  relate  exclusively  to  objecte  concerning  the  war.  Of 
aU  thst  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  Bonaparte 
himself  knew  nothing.  The  collection,  however,  is  very  c<Hn- 
plete,  and  we  will  glance  over  it  rapidly. 

It  scarcely  seems  credible  that  the  ezx>edition  should  ever 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  That  Bonaparte^ 
young  and  ambitions  as  he  was,  should  have  been  eager  for 
mj  undertaking  in  which  he  could  earn  glory  and  attract 
public  notice,  was  natural  enough ;  but  tli^t  we  -Directory^ 
with  u)  empty  treasury — for  the  nuUions  from  Italy  had  ceased 
to  pour  in- — with  England  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  with  war 
threatening  the  frontiers  i£  France,  should  have  allowed  their 
best  troops  and  the  flower  of  their  generals  to  be  employed  in 
a  distant  conquest,  can  only  be  explained  in  one  way ;  no 
ucrifice  seemed  to  th»n  too  great  to  get  rid  of  their  an- 
manageable  general.  He  was  ulowed  to  plan  the  expedition 
w  he  pleased,  and  to  select  the  officers  who  were  to  command 
under  him.  The  necessary  frinds  were  obtamed  by  means  of 
two  other  expeditions,  both  of  which  were  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  ihe  system  of  extortion  that  Bonaparte  himself 
had  introduced  into  the  armies  of  the  SepubUc  t  the  occupfrt 
tkm  qS  Bome,  for  which  the  murder  of  General  Duphot 
Airniahed  a  pretext,  and  the  invafdon  of  Switzerland,  onder- 
taken  nominally  to  free  the  oppressed  democrats  of  the  Pays 
de  Vsud  from  the  tyranny  of  Berne.  Napoleon,  in  his  Me- 
nuHTB,  has  asaerted  that  he  blamed  both  these  undertakings, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  on  this  head, 
&e  Correspondence  gives  him  the  lie.  Not  only  ore  the  in- 
■tmctions  for  Berthier  at  Borae  and  for  Brune  in  Switzerland 
written  by  himself,  but  the  Correspondeuoe  furnishes  proof  that 
be  coatinued  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  troops  in  both 
cases.  Some  of  the  millions  seized  at  Berne  were  forwarded  by 
his  order  direct  to  Toulon  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  Egypt 
This  ia  but  one  example  out  of  hundreds  of  the  discrepancies 
between  the  Correspondence  and  the  Memoirs.  The  fact  of 
his  having  reconunended  and  directed  these  two  expeditions 
would  not,  however,  be  a  proof  that  he  did  not  consider  thean 
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as  ill-judged  and  likely  to  produce  disastrous  results.  He 
himself  wrote  at  St.  Helena  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Directory  should  suffer  reverses  during  his  absence,  and  that 
his  return  should  he  the  signal  of  victory,  in  order  that  he 
might  hecome  master  of  France.  We  may  safely  conjecture 
that  whatever  he  considered  necessary  to  Uie  establishment  of 
his  power  he  also  thought  desirable.* 

The  mission  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  as  described  in  the  decree 
of  the  DirectoiFG,  authorising  the  expeditioii,  was :  to  conquer 
Egypt,  so  as  to  open  a  new  road  to  India,  where  the  forces  of 
the  Bepublic  were  destined  to  'vanquish  the  satellites  of 
'  England,  and  dry  np  the  sources  of  her  corrupting  wealth ; ' 
to  dnve  the  English  from  their  possessions  in  the  East,  and 
more  particularly  to  destroy  their  establishments  on  the  Red 
Sea;  lastly,  to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  secure  to  France 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Bonaparte  himself, 
in  his  first  proclamation,  designated  his  army  as  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army  of  England,  and  reminded  his  soldiers  that 
'  the  Boman  legions  whom  they  had  often  imitated,  but  not  jtA 
'  equalled,  had  fought  Carthage  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  pluns 
'  of  Zama.' 

Bonaparte's  proclamations  plav  an  important  jiart  iu  die 
history  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  the  Correepondenoe 
gives  them  all.  The  idea  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  is  associated 
m  most  minds  with  that  of  bombast  and  absurd  magniloquence. 
Everybody  has  read,  and  many  have  smiled  in  reading  of  tke 
forty  centuries  which  looked  down  upon  the  French  soldieis 
from  the  summit  of  the  Pyramids,  but  that  was  one  of  Bona- 
parte's least  ambitious  flights  of  rhetoric.  The  East  exercises  a 
species  of  fascinatioti  even  on  the  least  imaginative  minds,  hut 
Napoleon  seemed  to  think  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Desert 
and  of  the  Nile  justified  him  in  indulging  in  more  than  Oriental 
hyperbole.  His  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  day,  wfaoi 
read  in  succession,  as  they  are  ^ven  in  the  Correspondence, 
produce  a  ludicrous  effect.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  overshot  the  mark,  as  regards  those  whom  he  moit 
wished  to  please.  While  French  soldiers  smiled  and  shru^ed 
their  shoulders,  the  native  population  read  with  hatred  tsA 
contempt.     He  could  not  captivate  fanatics  by  feigning  to  be 

*  In  a  letter  which,  aa  First  Consnl,  he  addressed  to  Talleyrand, 
we  find  : — '  You  must  have  articles  written  in  the  "  Moniteur "  lo 
make  it  apparent  that  if  I  had  remained  in  Egypt,  that  magnificoit 
colony  would  etill  be  ours,  as  also  that  if  I  faad  remained  in  France 
we  should  not  have  lost  Italy.'  {Correspondmce,  vol.  vi.  p.  2M.1 
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half  a  renegade.  There  seems  U>  be  some  providential  rule 
that  condemns  great  deceivers  to  commit  almost  mthout 
exception  the  same  mistake :  they  overrate  the  credulity  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  If  liars  told  lies  vith  the  same  tnodera- 
don  and  diecretioii  that  honest  men  use  in  telling  the  truth, 
honesty  would  not  be  so  generally  recognised  as  it  Is  by 
wise  folks  as  the  best  policy.  There  is  evident  proof,  for 
instance,  that  Bonaparte  presmned  too  much  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Sultan,  when  he  informed  him  that  the  French  had 
hmded  in  Egypt  only  to  prevent  the  partition  of  tbe  Turkish. 
Empire  between  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  of  RuBSta. 

Still,  with  all  his  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  otliera 
and  the  boldness  of  his  oratory,  Bonaparte  felt  hampered  by 
the  prosaic  times  he  lived  in,  and  the  comparatively  sceptical 
generation  he  bad  to  deal  with.  He  openly  envied  Mahomet, 
who  could  make  himself  obeyed  as  the  Envoy  of  God,  and  still 
more  Alexander,  who  could  hope  to  be  beheved  when  he 
claimed  to  be  die  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  We  may  rest 
asatued  that  no  scruples  would  have  stood  in  his  way  if  by 
imitating  either  of  these  glorious  impostors  he  could  have 
increased  bis  chances  of  euccesB.  But  the  davs  of  Alexander 
and  Mahomet  were  gone  by,  and  as  far  as  his  soldiers  were 
concerned,  be  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  appealing-  to 
their  scepticism,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  tolerance. 
He  reminded  them  in  a  proclamation  published  before  landing 
at  Alexandria  that  the  people  among  whom  they  were  going  to 
hve  were  Mahometans,  whose  principal  article  of  faith  was : 
There  is  no  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  propheL 
'  Do  not  contradict  them,'  he  added  ;  '  act  towards  them  as  we 
'  acted  towards  the  Jews  and  the  ItaJians;  show  to  their  Muftis 
'  and  to  their  Imaimis  the  same  deference  you  showed  to  the 
'  Babbi  and  the  Bishops.  Show  in  respect  of  the  ceremonies 
'  prescribed  by  the  Koran  the  same  toleration  which  you 
'  showed  towards  convents  and  synagogues,  towards  the  reI)|;ion 
'  of  Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  Ctuist  The  Boman  legions 
'  protected  all  religions.'  When  he  addressed  the  people  of 
Egypt  a  few  months  later  the  religion  of  Christ  scarcely 
appmred  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  that  of  Mahomet.  '  Are 
'  we  not  the  men  who  have  destroyed  the  Pope  because  he  said 
'  that  it  was  right  to  make  war  on  Mussulmans  ?  Have  not 
'  we  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta  because  they  were  mad 
'  enough  to  belieye  that  it  was  God's  will  they  should  make 
'  war  against  Mussulmans  ? '  Indeed,  as  time  went  on,  he  bid 
higher  and  higher  for  tbe  favour  of  the  natives,  and  his  latest 
proclwoations,  which  are  invariably  headed  by  the  Mahometan 
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profeasioD  of  faith,  and  afiect  the  most  exaggerated  &tali*ii), 
might  have  been  those  of  b  true  believer.  To  General  Menon, 
the  renegade,  he  expresses  satisfaction,  at  hearing  that  the 
General  Has  gone  publicly  to  pray  at  the  mosque.  In  a  Ittter 
addressed  to  the  Divan  ot  Cairo  a  month  before  leaving  E^pt 
he  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  KusBians  'who  believe  m  mee 
'  Gods,'  and  remarks  ^at  it  is  not  the  number  of  Gods  thst 

S'ves  victory.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  situaijons,  there  wu  in 
apoleon  much  of  the  cjuaok,  but  at  no  period  of  his  life  wu 
his  chwlatanry  more  grossly  c<«iB[Monon8  than  during  his  May 
in  Egypt 

In  the  prelmunary  and  in  the  early  stages  of  tlie  expeditvn 
— aa  for  instance  in  the  taking  of  Malta— rapacity  was  a  di»- 
tii^HiBhing  feature,  but  the  occnpation  of  Egypt  by  the  French 
wai  especially  mwked  by  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  ^wnm^twW. 
in^^hief.  Bonaparte,  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words,  borrowed 
more  than  one  lesson  from  the  Turks.  The  revolt  at  C*in 
was  punished  with  a  barbarity  which  would  scarcely  be  credible 
if  the  Correspondence  did  not  furnish  vouchers.  He  had 
ordered  that  every  man  found  in  arms  in  the  streete  of  Csin 
should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the  eword — >a  measure  wkich 
might  be  excused  on  the  score  of  the  necessity  of  immediite 
rmuression,  but  which,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have  been  ««- 
sidered  suffioient  by  the  most  enei^etic  commander :  howevei, 
the  next  day  he  wrote  to  General  Berthier  an  order  to- haw 
all  the  prisonero  beheaded,  and  their  headless  bodiea  tluxiwn 
into  the  Kile.  To  General  R^nier,  a  week  after  tha  insiu^ 
rection,  he  wrote  with  an  equsl  want  of  humanity  and  jjood 
grammar-:  *  La  tjranquiUit^  est  parfaitement  r£tabUe  an  CsiR 
'  .  .  r  ,  .  Les  r^volt^  ont  perdu  un  couple  de- million 
'  d'hommee;  touted  let  nuits  novafcdamu  eovper  tine  trenttoMt  de 
'  ttUa  etheaueoup  de»  chef  a',  oela,  je  cr(»s,leurBflrviradebmiie 

*  lecon.' 

Evm  before  the  breaking  out  oS  the  insurrectum  he  had 
written  to  Generals  Henoa  and  Zajoncliek :  *  You  miwt  tre>t 
'  the  Turks  with  the  greatest  severity.  Every  day  I  have 
'  three  or  four  heads  out  off  and  carried  tlirough  the  stre^ 
'  It  is  the  only  way  of  managing  these  people.' . 

The  CiHTespondence  in  its  unflincyi^  truthfolneas  gives 
also  the  order,  signed  Bonaparte,  for  the  well-known  maasacie 
of  Jafia :  '  en  prenant  des  precautions  de  manidre  qnll  n'en 

*  ^chappe  aucun.'  (Vol.  v.  p.  438.)  More  than  two  tboaaaad 
men  who  had  surrendered  were  thus  butchered  in  oold  Uood. 
But  no  revenge  connected  witli  war  strikes  us  as  so  simply 
crnel  as  sane  acts  which  seem  to  have  been  ordered  by  the 
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general  in  perfect  good  hamoar.  We  will  give  one  example : 
'  I  am  extremely  rexed  at  that  scanddouB  scene  with  the  CMn- 
'  mandant.  I  luve  sent  him  an  order  to  go  to  Upper  Egypt 
<  under  the  commaad  of  Generid  Desaix.  As  to  the  woman, 
'  on  my  retnm  I  will  have  her  drowned.' " 

It  woold  be  difficult  to  follow  the  events  of  the  campaigns 
in  Eigypt  and  Syria  by  the  help  of  the  Correspondeooe  alone, 
for  it  contfuns  no  narrative  of  events  such  as  was  furnished  by 
the  long  letters  addressed  to  the  Directory  from  Italy ;  but 
the  doBuig  scene,  the  stealthy  departure,  the  shameless  aban* 
dwHnent  oy  the  commandeivm-chief,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  danger,  of  an  army  which  trusted  in  him  alone,  is  very 
elearly  indicated.  There  is  the  letter  addressed  to  Kleber,  hu 
snocessor,  appotntmg  him  a  rendezvous  for  a  day  when  Bon^. 
parte  well  knew  that  he  would  be  far  on  his  way  to  France ; 
the  prodamation  announcing  that  he  has  sailed  in  order  to 
take  tJhe  command  of  the  fleet,  and  that  he  will  return  in  a 
Couple  of  numths ;  and,  lastly,  his  letter  written  to  the  Direc- 
tory, immediately  after  landn^  at  Fr6jus,  in  which  he  informs 
th«n  tiiat  having  heard  of  the  reverses  of  Jouidan  in  Germany 
and  of  Scfaerer  in  Italy,  he  has  come  to  the  suooour  of  France) 
leaving  Sgypt  in  safety  and  prosperity  under  the  care  of 
Kleber :  '  L'Mgypte  bien  organiaie  et  &  Fabri  de  toute  i»- 
'  ooMton  est  entieremeat  &  nous.'  The  instroctionB  left  to  Kleber 
were  less  confident  in  tone : — 

'  If,  by  B<Hiie  unacconiitable  mischance,  all  my  attempts  (tosend 
reinforcements)  tta\,  and  that]  before  next  May  yon  have  received 
DO  news  or  ancconr  from  France;  if,  in  apite  of  ^1  the  precaotions 
taken,  the  plague  breaks  out  and  carries  off  more  than- 1,500  men, 
I  do  Bot  dunk  yon  shonld,  in  that  case,  attempt  uDother  campaign, 
and  yon  ana  sutboriseil  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Porte,  even 
though  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  should  be  one  of  its  principid  con- 
ditions.'  (To-^efier,  August  22na,  1797.) 

Fate  bad  served  the  young  general  to  his  heart's  content. 
He  might  safely  reckon  that  reverses  would  follow  his  depar- 
ture from  Egypt,  and  hope  that  success  would  attend  his 
return  to  France.  At  any  rate  he  did  all  he  could  to  bring 
about  this  consummation  by  taking  from  the  aimy  of  Egypt 
its  best  generals.  Lannes,  Murat,  Bertbier,  Marmont,  Duroc, 
Beesiirea,  and  Lavalette  accompanied  him  to  France.  When 
Kleber,  to  whtHu  he  bad  lefl  the  command  of  the  coltmy,  was 
assassinated  a  few  monfliB  later,  there  was  no  French  general 
to  take  his  place  hut  the  notoriously  inefficient  and  tuapised. 
ren^pde  AMallah  Menou. 

*  To  General  Du^a  at  Cairo. 
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The  four  next  volumes  of  the  Correspondence  relate  to  the 
period  comprised  between  the  Coup  d'£tat  of  Brumaire  which 
made  Bonaparte  first  Consul  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of-  the  Empire.  If  our  object  were  to  retrace  the 
history  of  Xapoleon's  power,  instead  of  merely  reviewing  his  cor- 
respondence, the  few  months  which  followed  the  usurpation  of 
Brumaire  would  form  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject 
It  was  Uien  that  the  destinies  of  France  were  fixed ;  for  the 
successive  measures  which  transformed  a  consul,  elected  in  the 
first  instancy  for  ten  years  only,  into  an  hereditary  emperor 
were  the  almost  unavoidable  result  of  a  law  of  natural  develop- 
ment. We  might  dwell  with  interest  on  the  Consular  Con- 
stitution, known  as  the  Constitution  de  I'An  VIII.,  of  which 
60  many  features  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
second  French  Empure.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  adminiB- 
trative  hierarchy,  the  powerful  machinery  of  centralisation, 
which  at  each  successive  revolution  has  made  France  the  prize 
of  any  party  who  obtained  posBession  of  the  Hdtcl  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  was  oi^anised.  Then  it  was  that  the  local  and  elective 
bodies — established  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789— 
which  still  survived,  and  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  contained  the 
germs  of  political  liberty,  were  swept  away,  and  that  prifett 
and  sotu-prefets,  conseils  de  prefecture  and  conseiU  gmiravx 
reigned  in  their  stead.* 

No  stipulations  were  made  on  the  part  of  a  weary  and,  so  to 
speak,  decapitated  nation.     The  scanty  elements  of  resbtance 

*  Even  at  the  preeent  day  an  article  of  the  ConstitatiOD  de 
I'An  YIII.  (Art.  75),  which  is  still  in  force,  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  France,  and  places,  so  to  spew, 
a  whole  arsenal  at  the  service  of  arbitrary  power.  It  provides  thit 
no  public  functionarf  of  whatever  degree  can  be  prosecuted  witboat 
an  authorisation  from  the  Gonseil  d'Etat.  The  Conseil  d'£!ut,  in  iU 
turn,  by  two  recent  decisions  in  1866  and  1867  has  declared:  first, 
that  no  functionary  tan  be  held  responsible  for  an  act  committed  b 
pursuance  of  an  order  from  his  hierarchical  superior;  secondly,  thit 
in  the  case  of  acts  of  a  political  character,  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  m  » 
tribunal,  is  incompetent.  In  a  word,  all  public  functionaries  io 
France  are  by  law  assured  of  impunity  in  their  most  arbitrary  poli- 
tical misdeeds,  if  the  central  authority  so  wills  it.  Centralisation  is 
a  plant  of  constant  and  all-invading  growth,  and  the  roots  uw 
branches  which  it  has,  year  by  year,  struck  out  in  French  pobLc 
lifo,  till  it  threatens  to  stifle  every  germ  of  individual  energy,  wouW 
present  a  useful  study  to  many  among  ourselves  who  are  impatient 
at  the  inertness  of  local  bodies,  and  the  comparative  inability  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  private  associations  to  compaaa  brilliant  and  prompt 
results. 
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which  still  ezifited  were  too  scattered  to  combine.  Provided 
quiet  men  were  secured  againBt  the  return  of  Terrorism,  pro- 
vided ih.%  Terrorists  were  assured  that  no  inquiry  would  be 
made  into  past  misdeeds,  provided,  above  all,  that  the  holders 
of  biejiM  nationaux  were  confirmed  in  their  property,  all  classes 
were  content.*  Bonaparte  gave  France  all  she  asked  for — 
order.  A^  regards  his  internal  administration,  he  was  as 
completely  supreme  after  Brumaire  as  after  Austerlitz  or 
Tilsit. 

But  of  these  matters  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Correspondence. 
Of  the  events  of  Brumaire  there  is  no  other  record  than  the 
two  speeches  made  by  Bonaparte  in  the  Conseil  des  Anciens, 
and  a  few  official  proclamations.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
but  little  in  those  days,  when  hia  ambition  still  wore  the  form 
of  conspiracy — a  form,  indeed,  of  which  it  was  never  com- 
pletely divested,  even  when  bis  power  was  absolute.  His  whole 
reign  was  one  long  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  Europe — a 
senes  of  plots  with  the  allies  of  to-day  against  the  enemies  of 
to-morrow.  The  crooked  path  seemed  ever  to  him  the  safest. 
When  he  could  command,  he  did  not  scorn  to  dissemble. 
He  condescended  to  deceive  his  feeblest  adversaries,  and  even 
— in  some  instances — his  moat  servile  tools.  At  St.  Helena, 
and  with  his  dying  breath,  he  sought  to  mislead  posterity. 

Events  do  not  fiu  in  the  CorreBpondence  a  place  Dy  any  means 
proportionate  to  their  rank  in  history.  If  we  consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  principal  occurrences  of  the  Consular  period,  we  find 
ihaX  the  Concordat  is  scarcely  mentioned ;  on  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens  there  is  no 
new  light  thrown,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  we  have  on^  the  orders  signed  by  the  First  Consul 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Prince  and  his  prompt  and  secret  judg- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  St  Domingo  expedition  occu- 
pies great  space,  and  more  than  half  a  volume  is  filled  with 

*  The  coronation  oath  taken  by  Napoleon  (December  2nd,  1804^ 
ran  as  followa  : — 'Je  jure  de  mainteair  I'int^grit^  du  territoire  de  la 
B^publiquet  de  reepecter  et  de  faire  respecter  lea  lois  du  Concordat 
et  la  liberty  dea  cultes;  de  respecter  et  de  faire  respecter  I'^galit^ 
dea  droitB,  la  liberty  politique  et  civile,  Virrtvocabiliii  des  rentes  des 
^enr  nationaux  .  .  .' 

Historians  have  dwelt  complacently  on  the  generous  and  patriotic 
inflnences  which  were  undoubtedly  at  work  during  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  it  would  be  a  less  pleasing,  but  a  useful  task,  to  point  out 
the  part  that  cupidity  played,  and  the  influence  on  politics  of  the 
purchase  of  national — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  confiscated — 
property. 
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failitary  details  coDceming  'die  second  Italian  campugn.  But 
by  fiu:  the  most  curious  letters  in  this  part  of  the  oolleotioii 
relate  to  the  int«nial  policy  of  Napoleon.  The  great  eTOits 
of  his  history  are  less  interestmg  to  note  than  the  naea  to 
which  he  put  his  newly-acquired  power  at  home.  The  &aits 
of  the  victories  of  Napoleon  were  wrested  from  France  more 
than  half  a  century  ago ;  the  lines  he  drew  on  the  map  of 
Europe  with  his  sword's  point  have  long  since  been  oblit» 
rated ;  the  kingdoms  he  established  have  oeen  destroyed  asd 
others  have  arisen  in  their  stead,  but  the  impress  which  his 
administration  has  left  on  France  is  distinctly  visible  to  thii 
hour  and  may  prove  inefiaceable. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  signal  services  rendered  to  Frutce 
by  her  new  ruler  was  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue.  The 
theories  of  repression  on  the  part  of  military  commanders  and 
the  jurisprudence  of  martial  law  have  been  bo  much  debated  cS 
late,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  First  Consul's  idsM 
were  on  the  subject.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  GenertU  Hcdouville,  commanding  temporarily  in  the 
rebellions  provinces  of  the  West  x— 

'  You  &re  invested,  my  dear  general,  with  full  powers — I  t*j, 
with  every  power  {oui,  de  tout  let  pouvoira)  ;  act  as  freely  as  if  70a 
were  in  the  midst  of  Germany.  All  minor  iateresta  and  individnal 
con  aide  rations  must  give  way  before  the  necessity  of  repreuiiig 
rebellion,  and  causing  the  GoTemment  to  be  respected. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  attach  military  tribunals  to  the  republkao 
troops.  The  consuls  are  of  opinion  that  the  generals  should  ban 
the  chief  rebels  shot  at  once,  when  taken  in  arms. 

'  Any  cabal,  intrigues  or  denunciations  directed  against  yoarself, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed,  will  be  unavailing.  Go- 
vernment will  support  you;  but  your  military  acts  will  be  judged  in 
a  military  light;  they  will  be  scrutinised  by  one  who  is  accuirtomed 
to  rigorous  and  energetic  meaaures,  and  whose  habit  it  is  to  triamph 
on  every  occasion.  However  cunning  the  Chouans  may  think  then- 
selves,  they  are  less  so  than  the  Arab  of  the  desert.  They  ve 
neither  as  sha^sighted  nor  as  rapid.     You  ought  to  conquer  tbem. 

*  The  First  Consul  is  of  opinion  that  you  would  give  a  galotsiy 
example  by  burning  down  two  or  three  large  villages,  chosen  among 
those  who  have  behaved  the  worst.  .  .  .' 

To  General  Brune  he  writes : — 

'  Enfln  connnencez  ^  faire  sentir  tout  1e  poids  et  les  horreura  de  Is 
guerre  aux  r^volt^s  du  Morbiban  .  .  ,' 

M.  Thiers  in  his  history  concludes  his  account  of  the  paci- 
fication of  La  Vendue  wiut  the  following  appropriate  renjark : 
'  C'est  avec  la  gloire,  la  cI€menoe  et  la  bieiuaisauce  qu'on  tcr- 
'  mine  les  revolutions.' 
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The  letters  addresaed  to  Fouchg  are  innnmerable.  Kapo- 
leon's  first  care  luuit  been  ta  institute  a  ministry  of  police  to 
which  Foucfa^  was  appointed,  notwithstandin?  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  some  of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  RevolntioD. 
There  is  however  no  trace  in  the  Correspondence  of  one  of 
the  most  iniquitous  transactions  in  which  Fouchfi  was  impli- 
cated under  the  Consulate^the  transportation,  without  any 
form  or  pretence  of  trial,  of  130  membeis  of  the  old  Revolu* 
tionary  party,  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
plot  of  the  infernal  maclune.  On  ^at  occasion  Bonaparte  had 
openly  declared  in  tlie  Conseil  d'Etat  his  contempt  for  what 
he  termed  '  la  m^taphysique  judiciaire,'  hut  which  ordinary 
mortals  call  the  rules  of  justice.  His  Correspondence  clearly 
proves  that  he  did  not  fear  any  '  metaphysical '  objections  on 
the  part  of  his  suhordinates.  There  was  also  a  Prefect  of 
Police  who  sent  in  a  daily  report  on  the  state  of  the  capital 
which  served  to  test  the  accura<^  of  Fouch^'s  information. 
But  Napoleon,  both  as  Consul  and  Fmperor,  never  let  the 
direction  of  the  police  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  more  than 
once  condescended,  as  these  volumes  show,  to  invent  plots 
Rod  stratagems  himself  with  all  the  relish  of  an  amateur. 
Here  are  some  of  his  notes  to  Fouch^  and  others  connected 
nidi  the  admiiuatration  of  justice,  taken  almost  at  hazard : — 

'Tlie  estsblisbment  of  peace  allowing  me  to  pay  more  particular 
■tteotion  to  the  police,  I  wish  to  be  informed  of  everything  in  the 
greMest  detail,  and  to  transact  business  with  you  at  least  once,  aad 
often  twice  every  day.'  * 

'I  reqnest,  Citizen  Minister,  that  yoa  will  ship  off  to  rejoin  their 
comptnions  all  the  men  who  are  confined  in  the  islands  of  R4  and 
OKroD,  in  virtue  of  the  eeuatus-consnltum  of  the  year  VIII.  You 
will  fidd  to  their  number  the  three  generals:  Argout,  Simon,  and 
Beitrand.  I  desire  that  these  persons,  about  thir^  in  number,  be 
put  (xt  board  as  soon  as  possible,  and  very  secretly;  their  destination 
to  remain  completely  nnkuown.''f 

'I&iDk,  Citizen  Minister,  that  it  would  be  well  that  d'Avaray 
^  not  remain  in  Paris.  Have  him  arrested  so  as  to  seize  his 
pspara,  and,  if  nothing  is  /ound  (for  the  man  is  probably  on  his 
^vd]^  send  him  oW  Bizty  leagues  from  Paris  to  some  small  town 
where  he  may  be  kept  en  surveillance 'X 

'I  am  tol^  Citizen  Minister,  that  Madame  de  StaSI  has  arrived 
It  Maffliers,  near  Beaumont-sur-Oise.  Let  her  know  through  some 
<if  her  friends,  and  without  any  fuss,  that  if  on  the  15th  Vend^miaire 

*  To  Fouchg,  February  24th,  1802. 

t  To  Rarnier,  Grand-Jnge,  Miaistre  de  la  Justice,  October  16th, 
1802. 
t  Ibid.  September  30th,  1803. 
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she  is  still  to  be  found  there,  she  will  be  conducted  tA  the  frontier 
by  the  gendarmerie.  The  arrival  of  that  Troman,  like  that  of  a  bird 
of  ill  omen,  has  always  been  the  signal  of  aome  disturbance.  H; 
intention  is  that  she  should  not  remain  in  France." 

'  Tou  must  remove  {dipayser)  the  woman  Focheton  who  keeps  in 
inn  at  Le  Mans,  and  have  her  inn  kept  by  a  safe  person.'  t 

'  The  Bailli  de  Crussol  was  a  captain  in  the  Guards  of  the  Connt 
d'Artois.  He  visits  at  Oie  house  of  Madame  Grolier  who  paints 
and  receives  artists.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  agent  intro- 
duced into  that  set.'  X 

'  If  Carrier  and  hie  wife,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  tbe 
6th  Flor^al,  are  guilty  of  nothing,  they  must  be  sent  en  turveillaiia 
to  some  small  inland  place  and  never  allowed  to  leave  it  .  .  .'^ 

Napoleon  the  Emperor  wan  not  less  vimlant  in  OTerlookiDg 
bis  police  than  Bonaparte  the  Consul,  and  a  few  monUiB  after 
his  accession  in  a  long  and  minute  letter  to  Fouch^  concemiiig 
diverB  categories  of  suspected  persons  we  find  this  Bignificant 
sentence;  '  Le  seul  moyen  de  conserver  la  tranqnUliU  et  uk  Boh 
*  esprit  dans  Paris  est  de  w'y  soyffrir  des  homines  d'aucun  parti' 
The  impartiality  with  whidi  he  exiled  or  imprisoned  men  and 
women  of  all  parties  was  indeed  wonderful. 

'Monsieur  Fouche,  Minister  of  the  General  Police,  have  the 
younger  brother  of  Geoi^ea  (Cadoudal)  arrested ;  he  must  not 
remain  any  longer  in  Morbihan  ;  have  him  sent  to  some  little  town 
in  Piedmont  where  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  will  be  given  him. 

'  General  Laborie  must  not  remain  in  France.  ...  If  he  can  be 
caught  it  would  Im  well  to  make  sure  of  him  by  detaining  him  (« 
several  years  in  a  fortress.'   (September  4th,  1804.) 

The  following  would  lose  much  by  translation : — 

'  Mod  Cousin,  je  re^ois  nn  projet  de  d^cret  sar  les  avocats.  U 
n'y  a  rien  qui  donne  au  grand  juge  lea  moyens  de  les  contenir. 
J'Mme  mieux  ne  rien  faire  que  de  m'oter  les  moyens  de  prendre  des 
mesures  contre  ce  tas  de  bavards,  artiaana  de  revolutions,  et  qui  o« 
sont  inspires  presque  toua  que  par  le  crime  et  la  corruption.  Ttnt 
que  j'aurai  I'^p^e  au  c6t4,  je  ne  aignerai  jamais  un  d&ret  >a» 
absurde.  Je  veux  qu'on  puisse  couper  la  lengue  &  un  avocat  qui 
s'eu  servirait  contre  le  gouvernement.'  || 

'  All  the  young  men  who  made  a  row  (lapage)  at  the  play  ■> 
Rouen,  and  who  happen  to  be  unmarried  and  under  twenty-fire, 

•  To  R^nier,  Minister  of  Justice,  October  3rd,  1803. 

t  Ibid.  Februwry  I8th,  1804. 

t  Note  for  Citieen  R6al,  Councillor  of  State,  charge  du  premttr 
arrondistemenl  de  la  police  genirale,  March  4th,  1804. 

«  To  Regnier,  Minister  of  Justice,  April  27th,  1804. 

if  To  Cambac^rgs  Arch- Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  October  7th> 
1804. 
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nast  be  Bent  to  the  5th  regiment  of  the  line  which  ig  in  Italj. 
March  them  off  instant!;.'  * 

Some  of  these  orders  are  rendered  still  more  curioua  by 
thar  dates.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Cambac^rds  and  written 
from  head-quarters  at  Oeterode  shortly  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Eylau,  with  the  armies  of  Russia  and  PniBsia  arrayed 
against  him,  the  Emperor  recurs  to  his  petty  persecutions 
against  a  woman : — 

'  J'ai  ^it  au  Miaistre  de  la  Police  de  renvoyer  Madame  de  Stael 
\  Qenive,  en  lui  laissant  la  liberie  d'aller  il  I  Stranger  tant  qu'elle 
Tondra.  Cette  femme  continue  son  metier  d'intrigante.  Elle  s'est 
■pprocb^  de  Paris,  malgr^  mes  ordres.  C'est  une  veritable  peate. 
UoD  intention  est  que  tous  en  parlies  s^rieusement  an  Ministre,  car 
je  me  veirais  force  de  la  faire  enlerer  par  la  gendarmerie.  Jk.jez 
aQui  I'mil  sur  Benjamin  Constant,  et,  &  la  moindre  chose  dont  il  se 
melera,  je  I'enverrai  k  Brunawich,  chez  sa  femme.  Je  ne  veux  rien 
Boajfrir  de  cette  clique ;  je  ne  veux  point  qu'ils  faaaent  des  pro- 
(ilytes,  .  .  .' 

Some  of  tlie  notes  are  almost  ludicrous  in  their  inquisitorial 
minuteness : — 

'  Monsieur  Fouch^,  Minister  of  General  Police, — The  Arch-Cban- 
cellor'a  mother.iu-law  is  in  Paris  ;  she  is  staying  with  a  certain 
M.  de  Maraanne,  an  ex-deputy.  Her  object  is  to  annoy  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  (Cambac^r^s)  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies  and  of 
people  of  extreme  opinions  (gent  exagires).  I  wish  you  to  see  her 
ind  to  try  by  fair  means  to  induce  her  to  go  home.  Let  me  know 
what  you  bare  done,  that  I  may  take,  if  necessary,  further  measures.' 
(October  13th,  1804.) 

The  power  of  keeping  troublesome  mothers-in-law  out  of  the 
*>y  might,  if  it  could  be  effectually  exercised,  go  far  to  recon- 
cile many  to  the  idea  of  a  paternal  govemment,  but  the  task 
vould  baffle,  we  suspect,  even  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon.  No- 
thing was  too  small  or  too  great  for  his  ambition.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  show  himsetf  informed  of 
Bome  trivial  circumstance  which  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
his  numerous  police.  He  suggests  subjects  for  ballets,  meddles 
in  the  squabbles  of  actors,  and  graveh'  pronounces  when  he 
connders  that  the  time  is  come  for  Madame  Faer  to  give  up 
sm^Dg  at  concerts  on  account  of  her  approaching  confinement. 
Evidently  he  was  proud  of  his  universal  supervision,  and  the 
editors  of  his  Correspondence  seem  equally  desirous,  in  the 
interest  of  his  memory,  to  make  it  apparent.  The  smallest  bits 
of  tyrannical  gossip  are  carefully  recorded.     That  they  prove 

"  To  Foucb^,  Jane  24th,  1806. 
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activity  and  suppleneas  of  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in 
tratb,  tbey  indicate  more  restlessness  tban  real  strength.  Napo- 
leon had  none  of  that  Olympian  serenity  which  Bhould  properly 
beloDg  to  the  rulers  of  men.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  tbe 
petty  bickerings  and  the  quenilousness  to  which  he  gave  way 
when  adversity — which  elevates  and  appeases  really  noble 
minds — overtook  him.  When  great  men  condescend  to  notice 
and  direct  trifles,  one  is  justified  in  supposing  that  trifles  may 
unduly  influence  them.  Every  child  has  heard  the  well-known 
comparison  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  can  with  equal 
ease  uproot  a  tree  and  pick  up  a  straw ;  but  if  an  elephant, 
with  the  task  before  it  of  a  whole  forest  to  uproot,  picked  up 
every  straw  that  lay  in  its  path,  our  admiration  for  its  varied 
powers  would  be  deservedly  lessened. 

No  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of  Napoleon's  domestic 
policy  if  his  dealings  with  literature  and  tiie  Press  are  not 
taken  into  account.  Although  he  was  certainly  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  value  of  moral  and  intellectual  forces,  and  felt 
an  instinctive  antipathy  for  '  ideologists,'  as  he  called  them,  be 
was  not  blind  to  tne  fact  tbat  tbe  glory  of  letters  was  wanting 
to  his  reign,  and  be  would  willingly  have  purchased  it  at  any 
price,  save  that  of  allowing  men  to  write  and  speak  freely.  He 
was  ready  to  grant  pensions  and  favours,  but  he  could  not 
afford  to  give  liberty.  His  system  of  government,  he  well 
knew,  could  not  have  stood  six  months  under  the  criticisms  of  a 
free  press.  While  he  founded  prizes  for  literature  and  re- 
proacuied  his  ministers  with  their  inability  to  discover  literary 
merit  and  bring  it  to  light,  he  persecuted  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Benjamin  Constant  and  silenced  Chateaubriand,  the  only 
three  writers  of  his  reign  whose  names  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  his  own.  As  regards  newspapers  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  supjnress  them  altogether,  though  he  sometimes  made 
ose  of  them  as  vehicles  for  directing,  or  rather  for  misleadiiig, 
public  opinion.  But  Napoleon's  style  is  so  clear  and  terse  that 
we  can  save  space  by  allowing  h'm  to  expose  his  views 
himsel£  Nor  are  we  blind  to  the  advantage  of  screening  our- 
selves by  quotation  from  the  suspicion  of  having  misrepresented 
or  even  exaggerated  the  intellectual  tyranny  imposed  on  France 
by  one  who  dared  to  claim,  and  to  whom  some  historians  hmve 
ventured  to  give,  the  titie  of  the  modem  Charlemagne.  Charle- 
magne !  Ten  centuries  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment  mvst 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  scales  before  Napoleon  and  Charle- 
magne can  be  fairly  weighed  togetber ;  and,  if  that  were  done, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  the  barbarian  Emperor  that  would  be 
found  wanting  I 
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The  following  instmctionB  are  all  addreaaed  to  Fouch£ : — 
'Bestir  yourself  a  little  to  keep  up  public  opinion.  Tell  the 
editors  that,  though  I  am  absent  from  France,  I  read  the  news- 
pipers,  and  that  if  they  persevere  in  their  present  tone  I  viU  settle 
their  account.  Remind  them  that  in  the  year  VIIT.  I  reduced  their 
numbers  to  fonrteen.  I  fancy  these  warnings  to  the  principal 
writers  will  be  of  more  use  than  any  refutations.'  (Autruat  24th, 
1805.) 

'  Monsieor  Fonch^, — My  intention  is  that  henceforward  the 
"  Journal  dee  DSbats "  should  not  be  published  without  having 
been  subjected  to  a  censorship  on  the  previons  day.  You  wOl 
appoint  a  censor;  he  must  be  a  safe  man,  devoted  to  the  Goveni- 
ment  and  possessing  tact.  The  proprietors  of  the  Journal  must 
ollovr  him  a  salary  of  12,000  francs.  On  this  condition  only  will 
I  allow  the  pnper  to  appear.  .  .  .  The  writers  are  animal«d  with 
the  worst  possible  spirit.  If,  in  spite  of  the  censorship,  they  con- 
Unne  to  write  nonsense  I  must  suppress  the  paper.  Inform  the 
other  joumalistB  of  this  measure,  and  warn  them  that  if  they  venture 
to  give  stupid  news  with  bad  intentions  I  will  do  as  much  by  them. 
Any  news  that  is  disagreeable  or  unfavourable  to  France  should  be 
put  by  them  under  quarantine,  as  they  ought  to  suspect  that  it  is  an 
iuTention  of  the  English.'   (May  20th,  1805.) 

The  newspapers  were  awed  into  submission,  but  as  might  haye 
been  foreseen  the  process  made  &em  rather  tame  and  dtdl. 
The  master  expected  his  slaves  to  move  lightly  in  their  fetters, 
iind  had,  moreover,  found  out  that  there  were  some  disadvan- 
tages attached  to  an  official  censorship : — 

'The  newspapers  are  important.  It  cannot  be  said  at  present 
that  ih^  are  malevolent,  but  they  are  too  stupid.  They  are  written 
unmeaningly,  and  the  principal  papers  show  no  zeal  for  the  Govem- 
meut,  ...  I  am  not  desirous  to  have  only  ono  newspaper.  But  I 
wish  to  hare  an  organisation  without  censorship,  for  1  do  not  choote 
to  be  held  respontible  far  everything  they  may  say.  I  wish  tfae 
editors  of  the  papers  we  keep  to  be  devoted  to  the  Government,  and 
sensible  enough  not  to  put  in  any  news  which  is  unfavourable 
to  the  nation.  They  should  he  directed  to  attack  England  in 
her  fashions,  customs,  literature,  and  constitution.  GeofTroi  has  no 
other  recommendation,  and  Voltaire  did  great  mischief  by  constantly 
preaching  Anglomania.'   (June  let,  180S.) 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais.  Viceroy  of  Italy,  is  more  explicit  still.  The  last  sen- 
tence, concerning  lie  attacks  on  foreign  Powers,  is  especially 
curious: — 

'  La  censure  d4truit  les  journaux ;  il  faut  declarer  que  1e  Gou- 
vernemeut  ne  peut  r^pondre  des  sottises  qn'ils  peuvent  dire,  maig 
que  les  jonrnalistes  en  rfpondront  personnel lement.  Je  ne  me 
dissimule  pas  que  cette  mesure  a  quelque  inconvenient;  maie  il  y 
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aussi  dans  le  vague  de  la  liberty  de  la  presee  qiielque  cIiom  dont  il 
est  bon  de  profiler,  et,  qnoique  mon  intention  ne  Eoit  point  de  laiuer 
aux  journaux  la  liberie  que  lea  constitutions  anglaiset  laissent  amc 
journaux  anglaia,  je  ne  veux  point  qu'on  la  r^gle  comme  on  1e  fait  \ 
Vienna  ou  ^  Veniae.  H  faut  qu'ils  pniesent  mettre  qnelque  article 
TBgne  contre  telle  ou  telle  puissance,  et  qu'on  puisee  r^pondre  aui 
ambassadenrs :  Faites  une  plainte  ;  on  les  poursuivra  devant  les 
tribnnaux,  ou  Ton  s'en  fera  rendre  compte.'  (June  12th,  1805.) 

Here  again  we  have  a  curious  nuxtare  of  sham  liberalitj  and 
actual  confiscation: — 

'  I  send  70a  the  arrangement  I  have  approved  for  the  "  Jonrail 
"  de  rEmpire,"  formerly  "  Journal  des  U^bata."  Let  the  owoen 
know  the  terms  I  have  settled.  When  the  arrangement  is  con- 
cluded, you  will  make  a  similar  one  with  the  "  Fubliciste  "  and  the 
"  Gazette  de  France,"  You  will  extend  to  all  the  other  papers  the 
general  measure  of  levying  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  on  the  profits- 
according  to  their  importance — to  be  applied  to  pensions  which  vill 
be  fcranted  to  men  of  letters.'  * 

'  M.  Portalis  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  existence  of  several  eccle- 
siastical journals,  and  the  ei  lis  which  may  arise  from  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conducted,  and  more  especially  from  a  diversity  of 
opinions  on  all  religious  matters.  My  intention  is,  therefore,  tbU 
the  religious  newspapers  should  be  stopped  and  be  henceforwird 
united  in  one  jonrnal,  which  will  take  all  their  subscribers.  As  tbii 
paper  is  intended  especially  for  the  instrurtion  of  priests  it  ia  to  be 
entitled  ''Journal  des  Cur6s."  The  contributors  will  be  appoioted 
by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris.'  f 

'  Journal  dee  Cur&  *  was  certainly  not  an  attractive  title,  but 
doubtless  the  cur&  were  made  to  subscribe.  We  can  only  in- 
form OUT  readers — among  whom  may  perhaps  be  found  some  of 
the  contributors  to  the  two  hundred  and  ten  religious  toagt- 
zines  of  .England — that  about  eighteen  months  later  we  nod 
the  Emperor  writing  to  M.  PortaliB,  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ahip,  to  obtain  inanimation  respecting  the  '  Journal  des  Cun%,' 
and  threatening  to  suppress  it  on  account  of  its  UltramoDUoe 
and  an  ti-Oallican  tendon  ciea.  Thelove  of  uniformity  grew  nilh 
what  it  fed  on,  and,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Uie  Corre- 
spondence, we  find  continually  some  new  step  taken  tovirds 
Napoleon's  ideal  of  good  government — unity  in  command  for 
the  ruler,  equality  in  servitude  for  the  ruled. 

'  Monsieur  Talleyrand, — I  desire  that  the  political  articles  of  th« 
"  Moniteur"  be  written  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Wben 
I  shall  have  seeo,  during  a  month,  how  they  are  done,  I  will  furbid 

•  To  Fouch^,  August  7th,  1805. 
t  Ibid.  February  7th,  1806. 
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All  the  other  papers  to  mention  politics  othcrwiao  than  hj  copjing 
the  articlM  of  the  "  Monitenr." '  * 

At  last  aileace  reigned  and  no  naming  munnur  was  heard 
in  the  great  French  Empire,  save  the  irrepressible  wul  of  be- 
reaved motbera  after  every  freah  victory.  Bat  the  Emperor 
was  not  satisfied.  He  was  surprised  and  disgusted  to  see 
that  the  soil  he  had  made  barren  produced  no  crops.  Every- 
thing in  France  was  done  hy  him.  He  acted  for  France  in 
hifl  omnipotence,  and  Buccess  seemed  to  follow  all  his  under- 
takings ;  bnt  somehow  he  found  that  he  could  not  think  for  her. 
It  W&8  in  vain  that  he  publicly  honoured  the  Institute  with 
marks  of  empty  respect,  that  he  talked  with  Talma  and  r&> 
gretted  that  ComeUle  had  not  lived  under  his  reign  that  he 
might  have  made  him  a  jjrince ;  in  vain  that  he  suggested  plots 
for  tragedies  and  gave  hints  for  pamphlets ;  his  literary  acumen 
was  just  sufficient  to  discover  the  sterility  that  surrounded 
him.  *  If  the  army  does  all  it  can  to  honour  the  nation  it  must 
'  be  allowed  that  men  of  letters  do  what  they  can  to  disgrace 
*  it,'  he  exclaims  in  a  letter  to  Cambac^rds  k  propos  of  some 
more  thau  usually  bad  verses  which  had  been  sung  at  the 
Opera.  But  the  natural  and  only  efficacious  remedy  never 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His  plan  is  to  have  official  criti- 
cism inserted  in  the  '  Monitenr.'  He  thinks  there  are  ten,  or 
may  be  a  dozen,  poets  in  France  who  show  signs  of  talent. 
These  might  be  encouraged  '  without  adulation '  in  the  Govern- 
ment paper,  and,  on  the  day  following  the  favourable  review, 
the  minister  might  with  advantage  grant  the  author  some 
slight  favour.  The  great  fault  of  the  tunes  in  his  opinion  is 
that '  no  pains  are  taken  to  form  public  opinion,'  But  m  truth, 
with  an  unerring  instinct,  he  mistrusted  all  men  of  learning 
and  letters,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between 
them  and  him.  He  never  willingly  employed  them :  '  Je  re- 
'  garde  les  savants  et  les  hommes  d'esprit  comme  des  coquettes,' 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Joseph,  *  il  faut  les  voir,  causer  avec  eux, 
'  mais  ne  prendre  ni  les  unes  pour  sa  femme,  ni  les  autree  pour 
'  ses  ministres.' 

Notwithstanding  his  sarcasms  and  affected  contempt,  Kapo- 
leon's  severity  towards  the  press  betrayed  his  fears.  The  m- 
stances  of  tyranny  we  have  given  are  not  the  worst  that  can 
be  adduced  against  his  memory.  The  tragical  fate  of  Palm, 
the  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  is  well  known.  During  the 
occupation  of  Germany  by  the  French  in  1806,  several  pun- 
phlets,  hostile  to  the  invaders,  had  been  circulated  tbroughout 

*  To  Talleyrand,  March  6th,  1806. 
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the  country.  One  of  these  was  tr&ced  to  Palm's  shop,  and, 
though  he  offered  to  prove  that  he  had  not  sold  a  siagle  copy, 
he  was  arrested  and  shot  on  the  following  day.  The  poor 
bookseller,  more  really  a  hero  than  the  Emperor  who  caused 
him  to  be  butchered,  refused  the  pardon  that  was  offered  him  on 
condition  of  revealing  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 

The  following  letter  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  guUt  of  thi* 
murder  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  Napoleon  himself: — 

'  Mon  Cousin, — J'imagine  qne  tous  aves  fait  arrSter  les  libraires 
d'Augsbourg  et  de  Nurembei^.  Mon  intention  est  qu'ils  soioit 
traduitB  derarrt  une  commiBsion  militalre  et  fusill^a  dans  les  vingt- 
quatre  heures.  Ce  n'est  pa£  un  crime  ordinaire  que  de  r^pandre 
dea  libelles  duns  les  lieux  oii  Be  trouveut  les  arn)4es  fran^aises  pour 
exciter  les  habitants  contre  elles:  c'est  un  crime  de  haute  trahison. 
La  sentence  poitera,  que  partout  oil  il  y  a  une  armeo,  le  deioir dn 
chef  etant  de  veiller  !i  sa  efii'etiS,  les  individus  tele  et  tels,  confainciiB 
d'nvoir  tent4  de  soulevei*  les  habitants  de  la  Souabe  contre  I'annee 
fran^aise,  sont  condamn^s  ^  mort.  C'est  dans  ce  Eens  que  sen 
r^ig^e  la  sentence.  Vons  mettrez  les  coupables  au  milieu  d'une 
division  et  vous  nommerez  sept  colonels  pour  les  juger.  .  .  .  '* 

We  have  already  said  that  the  space  allotted  to  events  in  tbe 
Correspondence  bears  no  proportion  to  their  importance ;  we 
need  perhaps  scarcely  add  that — as  might  be  expected  in  a  one- 
sided collection  of  letters — nhile  some  matters  are  made  per- 
fectly clear  even  to  the  most  careless  reader,  others  are  almost 
incomprehensible  for  anyone  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  Emperor  alludes.  In  man; 
cases  those  who  are  unable  to  read  between  the  lines — to  bor- 
row a  German  expression — much  that  is  unwritten,  will  pMS 
over  some  of  the  most  curious  letters.  "We  will  give  ooe 
instance  tahen  from  a  ])eriod  which  is  likely  to  interest  English 
readers. 

There  are  hundreds  of  letters  from  Napoleon  on  navil 
matters,  many  of  which  relate  to  his  projected  invasion  rf 
England.  In  these  he  not  only  gives  the  minutest  directions 
respecting  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  he  issues  the  most 
positive  orders  to  his  fleets  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  tbe 
conduct  to  be  pursued  under  every  possible  circumstance.  We 
confess  ourselves  incompetent  to  criticise  his  plans  of  navil 
warfare,  but  on  the  very  face  of  the  thing  it  certainly  argue* 
great  presumption  on  the  part  of  one  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  sea  to  speak  so  authoritatively,  and  the  frequent  reverses 
which  bis  fleets  suffered  go  far  to  corroborate  this  first  impres- 
sion.    At  any  rate  one  would  naturally  take  for  granted  thst 

•  To  Mtirshal  Berthier.  August  otli,  1806. 
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he  spoke,  if  not  by  tbe  advice,  at  least  with  the  concurrenoQ  of, 
his  Minister  of  Marine.  There  are,  however,  undeniable  proofs 
that  this  was  not  the  case. 

During  the  whole  month  of  August,  1805,  Napoleon  re- 
mained at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  awaiting  impatiently  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Villeneuve  from  Spain  and  Ganteaume  from 
Brest  with  their  respective  squadrons.  The  presence  of  the 
tvo  admirals  in  the  Channel,  with  the  comhJned  fleets  of  Spain 
and  France,  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor, 
to  protect  the  passage  and  landing  in  Kngland  of  his  invading 
anny.  But  while  Napoleon  was  waiting  at  Boulogne,  Ville- 
neuve, instead  of  joining  Ganteaume  at  Brest,  and  from  thence 
making  sail  with  him  for  the  Channel,  had  gone  to  Cadiz. 
When  he  left  that  port  in  October  he  was  destined,  as  every- 
body knows,  to  encounter  Nelson  and  suffer  defeat  at  Tr^algar. 
How  let  us  see  how  events  appear  in  the  Correspondence.  We 
find  there  twelve  letters  for  one  single  day,  the  22nd  August, 
1805,  six  of  which  are  addressed  to  DecrSs,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  though  he  was  at  Boulogne  at  the  time,  within  tWo 
miles  of  his  master.  One  of  the  Tetters  is  addressed  to  tian- 
teaume  at  Brest  It  contains  an  order  to  appear  in  the  Channel 
B8  Boon  as  possible  with  Yilleneuve  and  their  combined  forces, 
and  ends  thus : — 

'Partes  et  venez  id.  Noub  aurons  vengg  six  si^ea  d'iosultes  et 
de  honte.  Jamais  pour  un  plus  grand  objet  mea  soldats  de  terre  et 
de  mer  n'auront  ezpos^  leur  vie.' 

To  Villeneuve  he  writes : — 

'HoQBi^ur  le  Vice-Amiral  ViU«nenve,^T'e^re  que  voua  6tes 
titisi  it  Brest.  Partes,  ne  perdez  pas  nn  moment,  et,  avec  mes 
«Kitdres  r^unies,  entr«s  danti  la  Mancbe.  L'Angleterre  eat  &  noua. 
"Sow  aommes  tous  preta,  tout  est  embarqu^.  Paraieaez  vingt-quatre 
henres  et  tout  est  termini.' 

The  above  letters  are  intelligible  enough,  but  one  of  the 
notes  written  on  the  same  day  to  Decr^  requires  explanation : — 

'  Monaieur  Decr&a, — Je  vons  prie  de  m'eavojer  dans  la  jourute  de 
demftin  un  m^moire  aur  cette  question :  Daoa  la  situation  dee  cboaes, 
ai  I'Amirml  Villeneuve  reste  i.  Cadix,  que  faut-il  faire?  Elevet- 
vouB  a  la  baa  tear  des  circonatancea  et  de  la  aituation  oil  se  trouvent 
U  France  et  I'Angleterre.  Nt  m'eerivez  plus  de  lettret  comme  eelle 
(pu  voua  m'avez  icrite,  ccla  ne  aignifie  rieo.  Pour  moi,  je  q*(u  qu'un 
Wjid,  c'ost  celui  de  ri^uaair.' 

To  understand  the  words  we  have  underlined,  the  reader 
must  know  that  the  unfortunate  Minister  of  Marine,  aiW 
repeated  and  fruitless  remonstrances  on  the  folly  of  his  master's 
nsTal  plans,  had  on  that  very  day  written  a  letter  sufficiently 
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forcibk  to  ahake  at  laat  even  Napoleon's  obstiDac^,  The  letter 
is  long,  and  for  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph : — 

'  I  coiuider  my  acquaintance  with  naral  matters  afl  a  misfortane, 
since  m;  knowledge  inspires  no  confidence  and  has  no  influence  oa 
the  plans  of  your  Majesty.  In  truth.  Sire,  mj  situation  has  ttecome 
very  painful.  I  reproach  myself  with  my  inability  to  persuade  yonr 
Majesty.  I  doubt  that  any  one  man  could  hope  to  do  so.  Let  jonr 
Majesty  appoint  a  conncil,  an  admiralty,  as  may  be  judged  best,  to 
direct  the  navy;  as  for  myself,  I  feci  that,  instead  of  gaining  strength, 
I  am  giving  way  day  by  day.  The  truth  must  be  spoken  ;  a  minister 
of  marine,  overrnled  by  your  M^esty  (tubjugvi  par  voire  Majttlej 
in  naval  matters,  does  you  no  good  service  and,  not  only  cas  add 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  your  arms,  but  may  do  itgury.  With  bitter- 
ness of  heart  which  In  no  way  impairs  my  devotion  and  fidelity  la 
your  person,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  my  profound  respect.' 
{Decreg.}* 

This  letter,  joined  to  VilleneuTe's  non-appearance,  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  lettfirs  of  the  following  day  (23rd  August) 
are  full  of  projects  for  war  with  Austria,  and  within  little  more 
than  a  month  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  ap,  and  the 
French  armies  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  IStli 
November,  1805,  to  DecrSs,  in  which  Napoleon  writes: — 'I 
*  have  received  your  letters  respecting  the  fight  off  Cadiz.  I 
'  wait  for  further  dettuls  to  form  my  opinion.'  At  that  date 
Ulm  had  capitulated,  Vienna  had  been  taken,  and  the  victory 
of  Austerlits  was  near  at  hand.  These  were  great  compoiEi- 
tions.  The  details  came  no  doubt  in  due  time,  and  the  impeiial 
opinion  was  fonned,  but  no  further  mention  is  made  of  Tra- 
falgar. France  was  not  even  informed  of  tlie  defeat  she 
^  had  sustained  at  sea.  Henceforward  the  letters  addressed  to 
Decr^  are  comparatively  few  and  far  between,  and  Napoleon 
appears  to  have  despaired  of  his  navy.  Hatred  towards 
England  remained  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  he  never 
made  peace  with  any  other  Power  but  with  the  ultimate  hope 
of  securing  a  new  ally  agunst  her ;  but  all  idea  of  a  dirmt 
attack  was  given  up.  Tne  continental  blockade,  and  a  stiU 
more  chimerical  plan  of  dealing  a  de^th-blow  to  England  in 
her  Indian  Empire,  took  the  place  which  the  invasion  from 
Boulogne  had  hitherto  held  in  his  dreams  of  revenge. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  matters  which  are  so  explicitly 
treated  in  the  Correspondence  that  they  could  scarcely  have 

*  The  entire  letter  is  given  in  M.  Thiers' '  History  of  the  Conui- 
'  late  and  the  Empire,'  voL  v.  p.  455. 
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been  mode  more  dear  had  the  writer  wished  to  draw  up  a  full 
confession  for  the  benefit  of  posteritj.  The  letters  addressed 
bj  Xapoleon  to  EugSne  Beauhamus  aa  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and 
still  more  those  written  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Naples,  expose 
with  incomparable  lucidity  his  plans  of  gOTernment  and  his 
notions  of  kingcraft.  The  letters  he  subsequently  wrote  to 
Louis  in  Holland,  and  to  Joseph  in  Spain,  are  perhaps  more 
Tsluable  still,  but  they  belong  to,  a  period  which  lies  be- 
yond our  present  subject.  These  letters  of  advice,  and  almost 
invariably  of  reproof,  though  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Correspondence,  are  also  the  best  known ;  we  will  not,  there- 
fore, draw  largely  upon  them.  They  have  been  published 
long  since  to  the  world  in  the  separate  Memoirs  or  Corre- 
spondences of  the  personages  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Still,  in  their  collected  form  as  they  stand  in  the  Correspond- 
ence, they  wear  a  peculiar  aspect. 

By  their  help  the  reader  can  follow  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  an  idea  which  took  possession  of  Napoleon's  mind  ahnort 
immediately  after  Austerlitz  and  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  The  old  Germanic  Empire  was  dis- 
Bolved,  the  ground  was  clear,  the  states  which  had  belonged  to 
Charlemagne  lay  within  his  grasp,  why  should  not  he  renve, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  West  P  In  fact,  the  Western  Empire  was  nearly  com- 
plete ;  and  he  thought  he  could  foresee  the  time  when  Europe 
could  be  coaxed,  or  coerced,  into  allowing  the  name. 

He  would  have  vassal-kings  seated  on  half  t^e  thrones 
of  Europe ;  sovereign-priucee  who  should  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  be  great  dignitaries  of  the  imperial  court;  and  a  Pope 
who  should  he  his  mere  feudatory.  As  far  back  as  January 
1806,  he  wrote  lightly  to  Joseph :  '  I  told  you,  I  think,  that 
'  my  intention  is  to  ^ke  the  throne  of  Naples  for  my  family. 
'  Naples  with  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  the  three  Ger- 
'  man  kingdoms,  wdl  form  my  Federal  States,  or,  more  properly 
'  speaking.  The  French  Empire.'  Henceforward  all  Napoleon's 
acts  tended  towards  the  same  object.  Countries  were  cut  up, 
thrones  were  exchanged  and  bandied  about  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  trauitionB,  past  associations  or  wishes  of  the 
peoples — 'sometimes  with  curious  ignorance  of  their  ownership. 
Take  for  instance  the  following  letter  written  when  Murat  was 
Duke  of  Beig  and  of  Cleves : — 

'Uonsienr  Talleyrand, — Tbere  are  three  territories  I  wish  very 
much  to  have  in  order  to  complete  (pour  arrotidir)  Prince  Marat's 
poseegsions  :  first,  the  Abbeys  of  EsBea  and  of  Werden— only  20,000 
souls;  then  the  county  of  Lamarck,  and  lastly,  the  county  of  Wi**- 
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geastein.  The  two  first  belong  to  PniBsia,  /  do  not  know  to  wkmu 
the  third  belongs.  Let  me  have  &  report.  I  with  70U  to  find  oat 
what  can  be  given  to  Prussia  in  exchange ;  there  are  iu  her  Deigh- 
bourhood  several  petty  princes  whose  states  would  suit  her  very 
well.' 

Na])oleon'8  plan  of  Empire  was  fixed  and  his  theoiy  of 
government  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  the  difficulty  was  to  have 
the  persotinel  required  for  his  great  schemes.  His  brothers 
and  Murat  were  unsatisfactory  scholars.  Those  whom  he  h«d 
made  great  sometimes  '  waxed  fat  and  kicked,'  or  again,  like 
Louis  m  Holland,  and  at  one  time  Joseph  at  Naples,  fo^ot 
their  allegiance  to  France  and  weakly  sought  to  gain  the  love 
of  their  foreign  subjects.  He  could  not  imbue  them  with  his 
genius  or  with  his  own  indomitable  wilL  And  yet  as  be  wtote 
to  Eugene :  '  the  system  was  very  simple ;  the  Emperor  wtlh 
*  it.  Everj'body  knew  that  he  never  yielded.'  Still,  simple 
as  the  system  was,  it  did  not  work  easily,  as  may  be  seen  by 
innumerable  letters,  often  written  in  an  admirable  style  and 
containing  excellent  advice,  but  all  bearing  the  true  tyrannical 
stamp.  Wo  will  give  some  quotations  without  comment  The 
few  explanatory  remarks  we  add  must  be  merely  considered  is 
the  leaden  framework  in  which  a  humble  arti&cer  enchasoE 
tJie  brilliant  fragments  of  some  illumined  and  gloiiously-stuned 
window.  Our  moswc  will,  we  think,  present  a  vivid,  thou^ 
necessarily  imperfect  image  of  the  self-styled  Charlemagne,  tlte 
would-be  Emperor  of  the  West. 

To  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy ; — 

'  My  Cousin, — In  confiding  to  yon  the  Government  of  ourkingdon 
of  Italy,  we  have  given  you  a  proof  of  the  esteem  which  your  ccn- 
duct  liaa  ui3pire<I.  But  as  at  your  age  you  cannot  be  fully  acquajated 
with  the  perversity  of  the  human  heart,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  circumspection  and  prudence.  .  .  .  DissimuUtion,  irhidi 
is  natural  at  a  certain  age,  must  with  you  be  a  matter  of  priadplc 
and  of  authority.  Whenever  you  have  spoken  according  to  the 
impulse  of  your  heart  and  without  necessity,  say  to  yourself  thu 
you  have  committed  a  fault,  so  as  to  avoid  it  anoLher  time.  Sho* 
esteem  for  the  people  you  have  to  govern ;  you  must  show  it  the 
more  in  proportion  as  you  discover  reasons  for  esteeming  them  lew. 
A  time  will  come  when  you  will  find  out  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  one  people  and  another.'   (June  7th,  1805.) 

'  Uy  Cousin, — I  desire  M.  Mariscalcbi  to  forward  to  you  the  deene 
by  which  I  have  ordered  the  Legislative  Body  to  bring  its  siilii^ 
to  a  close.  My  intention  is,  so  long  as  I  reign  in  Italy,  not  to  con- 
voke it  again.  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  Iti^ians.  1  M« 
there  are  etill  a  great  many  mischief-makers  and  scamps  ubm^ 
them.  ...  I  did  not  want  the  sanction  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
I  wanted  its  opinion.  You  will  address  no  message  to  them  and 
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pajrthem  no  honours;  you  will,  however,  inform  them  of  my  dis- 
pleasure. Ydu  are  miBtaken  in  supposing  that  the  Italians  are  like 
children.  There  is  malice  at  the  bottom  of  all  thia.  Do  not  suffer 
tbem  to  forget  that  I  am  the  master  and  f^-ee  to  do  what  I  choose; 
this  is  necessary  for  all  people,  but  especially  for  the  Italians,  who 
only  obey  a  master's  voice.  They  will  esteem  you  only  in  so  much 
IS  they  fear  you,  and  they  will  fear  you  only  u  they  perceive  tliat 
you  know  the  duplicity  and  cunning  of  their  character.'  (July 
27ih,  1805.) 

'.  .  .  If  you  value  my  esteem  and  friendship,  you  must  not, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  go  beyond  your  authority,  oven 
though  tbe  moon  were  threatening  to  fall  on  Milan.'  (August  6th, 
ISOS.) 

Joseph  on  taldiig  poBBession  of  die  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
especially  warned  not  to  govern  too  pateniaUy  :— 

'  My  Brother, — I  see  that  in  one  of  your  proclamations  you  promise 
not  to  levy  u  war  tax,  and  that  you  tell  the  soldiers  not  to  expect  to 
be  fed  by  their  hosts.  In  my  opinion  your  measures  are  narrow.  .  .  . 
Bsise  a  tax  of  thirty  millions  on  Naples;  pay  your  army  well; 
mount  your  cavalry ;  get  shoes  and  coats  made ;  all  this  can  only  be 
done  with  money.  It  would  be  too  ridiculous  if  the  conquest  of 
Naples  did  not  procure  ease  and  comfort  to  my  army.  .  .  I  do  not 
bear  of  your  having  bad  any  of  the  lazzaroni  shot,  and  yet  I  know 
that  they  have  been  using  the  stiletto.  If  you  do  not  make  yourself 
feared  from  tbe  first,  you  will  come  to  grief.  An  impost  would  not 
produce  the  effect  you  fancy ;  everybody  expects  it  and  it  will  be 
thought  quite  natural.  At  Vienna,  where  there  was  not  a  penny, 
and  where  they  hoped  I  would  levy  no  contributions,  I  laid  on  a 
tai  of  a  hundi-ed  millions;  it  was  considered  very  reasonable.' 
{March  8tb,  1806.) 

'My  Brother,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  5th.  I  see 
y'\<.)i  pleasure  that  an  insurgent  Tillage  has  been  burnt  down.  Severe 
eiamples  are  necessary.  I  su^ws^  the  village  has  been  given  over 
(o  the -soldiers  for  plunder.  That  is  the  way  to  treat  all  revolted 
villages.  It  is  not  only  the  right  of  war  but  a  duty  enjoined  by 
policy.'  (April  22nd,  1806.) 

These  counsels  were  not  completely^  successful,  and  soon  after 
VI  inaurrection  broke  out  in  Calabria  with  the  help  of  tlie 
Euglieh. 

'  Mark  my  words :  the  fat«  of  your  reign  depends  on  your  conduct 
when  yon  return  to  Calabria.  There  must  be  no  foi^ivoness.  Have 
at  least  600  rebels  shot.  They  have  murdered  more  soldiers  than 
tfaat.  Bum  down  the  houses  of  thirty  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  villages,  and  share  out  their  property  to  the  army.  Disarm 
tbe  people  and  have  five  or  six  lai^e  villages  given  over  to  pillage. 
Tike  away  the  communal  property  from  the  rebel  villages  and  give 
it  to  the  »my. 

'Since  you  compare  tbe  Neapolitans  to  the  Corsicans  you  should 
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remember  that,  when  Niolo  was  entered,  forty  rebels  were  hanged 
on  trees,  which  struck  such  terror  that  nobody  stirred  after  that 
Piocenza  rebelled.  On  mj  return  from  the  grand  army  I  sent  Juno^ 
who  pretended  that  the  coantry  had  not  risen,  and  sent  me  fine 
phrases,  French -fashion  {m^envoyait  de  taprit  a  la /ranfoite),  I 
ordered  him  to  burn  down  two  villages  and  to  shoot  the  cbiefi, 
among  whom  were  six  priests.  The  thing  waa  done  and  Uw 
country  reduced  to  submission.  It  will  not  rebel  again  for  a  long, 
while." 

'  Since  Calabria  has  rebelled,  why  should  you  not  seize  half  tba 
properties  of  the  proriace  to  distribute  to  your  army  ?  .  .  .  A«  lbs 
Calabriang  have  murdered  my  troops  I  wtU  myself  siga  the  decr«« 
for  confiscating,  in  favour  of  my  troops,  half  the  revenue — both 
public  and  private — of  the  province."  (July  30th,  1806.) 

Nor  was  the  necessity  for  such  cruel  repression  a  matter  of 
r^pret.     It  was  considered  a  fortunate  circiunstance : — 

'I  heartily  wish  the  rabble  at  Naples  would  revolt.  Until  yoi 
have  made  an  example,  you  will  not  be  master.  Every  conquered 
people  ranst  have  a  rebellion,  and  I  should  consider  an  insurrectim 
in  Naples  very  mncli  in  the  same  light  as  a  father  of  a  family  wouU 
view  small-pox  ibr  his  children,  provided  it  did  not  weakeo  tbe 
invalid  too  much.  It  is  a  salutary  crisis.  No  part  of  your  kingdon 
is  nearer  pacification  than  Calabria,  if  yon  deal  out  severe  justice.' 
(August  7tb,  1806.) 

The  great  Emperor — and  this  was  perhaps  the  severeat  triii 
of  all — ^frequently  indulged  in  tbe  irritating,  and,  to  Iw 
powerful  teachers,  dangerous  practice  of  snubbing.  He  vm 
never  happier  than  when  he  had  some  disagreeable  tnitii  to 
telL  Poor  Joseph  fancied,  or  pretended  to  ^ncj,  that  the 
Neapolitans  liked  him ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  cfaeri^  tl^ 
delusion : — 

'  I  read  in  your  speech  some  phrases  which  I  must  be  allomd  ■<> 
think  very  bad.  You  compare  the  attachment  of  the  French  lorn; 
person,  to  that  of  the  Neapolitans  for  you.  This  reads  like  u 
epigram.  What  affection  can  you  suppose  the  people  feel  for  joi. 
who  have  done  nothing  for  them,  and  who  are  reigning  by  right  •( 
conquest  with  the  help  of  40,000  or  50,000  foreigners  ?  .  .  .  KrH 
had  no  French  army  and  the  ex-king  of  Naples  had  no  Engw 
anny,  who  would  be  the  strongest  in  Naples  ?  I  require  no  foreig* 
army  to  support  me  In  Paris.  .  .  .'  (June  3rd,  1806.) 

*  Junot's  etprit  a  la  /rangaiu  consisted  in  prolosting  against  (be 
pitiless  orders  be  received,  and  in  trying  to  exculpate  tbe  eoiafj 
he  waa  commissioned  to  devastate.  Severity  is  sometimes  necetaT 
in  war,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  sea  a  sovereign  urge  hia  genenbto 
show  no  mercy — such  ntercy  aa  soldiers,  irritated  by  resistanet^  ut 
likely  to  show. 
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'  One  siDgle  Italian  cry  to  drive  tho  barbarians  back  beyond  the 
Alps  would  rob  yon  of  all  your  army.  It  is  no  use  saying  you 
would  come  to  my  camp.  A  king  sbould  defend  bimeelf  and  die  in 
bJB  kingdom.  An  emigre  and  vagrant  king  cuta  a  Borry  figure 
{Un  rat  emigre  el  vagabond  ett  wn  sot  pertonnage)'  (Augnst  9tb, 
1806.) 

But  in  the  whole  Correspondence  with  Joseph  there  occurs 
no  passage  more  striking  than  the  following.  It  throws  a 
carious  tight  on  the  political  Bystem  of  the  Legislator  of  the 
Code  Civu,  and  shows  that  the  imperial  noblesee  was  not  quite 
the  empty  institution  that  many  people  have  thought  it: — 

'Let  me  know  the  titles  that  you  wish  to  afiix  to  the  ducbies  in 
your  kingdom.  These  are  only  ibe  titles,  but  the  chief  thing  is  the 
itjcome.  There  should  be  200,000  livres  peranuaoa  attached  to  each 
duchy.  I  have  insisted  also  on  the  bearers  of  these  titles  having  a 
house  in  Paris,  because  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  is  there.  I 
wish  lo  have  a  hundred  large  fortunes  in  Paris,  established  at  the 
same  time  as  the  throne ;  these,  being  entailed,  will  be  preserved, 
while  sU  the  rest  will  be  perpetually  scattered  by  means  of  the  Code 
Civil.  Establish  the  Code  Civil  at  Naples.  In  a  few  years,  idt  that 
does  not  Iiold  on  to  you  will  go  to  pieces,  and  all  you  wish  to  pre- 
Ktve  will  be  consolidated.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  Code 
Civil'   (June  3rd,  1806.) 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  date  we  have  a  memorandum  for 
Talleyrand  which  completes  the  picture.  It  relates  to  some 
pretensions  which  Pius  VII.  had  imprudently  put  forward 
on  the  occasion  of  the  change  of  dynasty  at  Naples: — 

'Even  though  it  may  be  true  that  in  former  ages  {be  Court  of 
Borne  has  dethroned  sovereigns,  preached  Crusades,  and  laid  whole 
kingdoms  under  interdict,  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  true  that 
the  popes  have  always  considered  their  temporal  power  as  depend- 
ing oo  the  French  emperors.  The  emperor,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  did  not  claim  to  succeed  merely  to  the  rights  of  the  third 
dynasty,  whose  sovereignty  did  not  extend  over  one  half  of  tho 
iloniinions  which  compose  his  empire;  he  claimed  to  inherit  the 
rights  of  the  French  emperors,  and  the  Court  of  Rome  cannot  surely 
pretend  to  say  that  Charlemagne  received  from  the  Pope  the  inves- 
titure of  his  kingdom.  ...  If  this  continues,  I  will  have  Consalvi 
enrried  off  from  Rome  and  I  will  hold  bim  responsible,  for  he  is 
evideetly  sold  to  the  English.  He  will  see  if  I  have  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  defend  my  imperial  crown.  Lay  a  stress  on  the 
word  imperial — not  royal,  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Pope's 
behaviour  to  me  being  the  same  as  that  of  hta  predecessors  towards 
the  emperors  of  the  West.'* 

*  For  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  Napoleon's  dealings 
with  the  Popacy,  we  can  safely  refer  our  readers  to  M.  le  Comte 
d'UautBonville's  work, '  L'Dglise  Bomaine  et  le  Premier  Empire.' 
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With  these  extracts  we  maat  bring  our  review  to  a  close, 
notwithoat  a  regret  that  we  have  had  to  leave  unnoticed  manj 
attractive  subjecte  and  withstand  many  temptations  to  digress. 

The  fifteenth  and  laat  volnme  of  what  may  propeny  be 
termed  the  first  series  of  Napoleon's  Correspondence  ends  witli 
the  return  of  the  triumphant  Emperor  to  Paris  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  The  year  1807  was  the  crowning 
point  of  Napoleon's  reign.  With  the  exception  of  England 
and  Turkey  he  held  all  Europe  directly  or  indirectly  in  ha 
dependence.  The  Czarwas  to  oe  henceforward  his  &iend,aiid 
they  had  agreed  at  Tilsit  to  divide  the  world  between  them. 
He  had  at  het  found  an  ally  with  whose  help  he  might  hope  to 
reduce' England  to  the  altematire  of  submitting,  or  of  makii^ 
war  against  United  Europe.  His  brother  Joseph  was  lie 
recognised  king  of  Naples,  Louia  reigned  in  Holland,  and  i 
kingdom,  Westphalia,  had  been  cut  out  for  Jerome.  Eag^ne 
washisviceroy  for  Italy.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  Confeden- 
tion  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  wrested  from  vanquished  natioDB 
spoils  with  which  he  might  hope  that  even  his  insatiate  generals 
would  be  satisfied,  Trade  and  agricnlture  languished,  but  the 
treasury  of  his  army  was  overflowing  and  the  sinews  of  wir 
were  his.  France  was  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  he  had  been 
able  to  remain  absent  from  his  capital  without  fear  duiing  a 
whole  twelvemonth.  Apparently  no  irremediable  fault  h»i 
as  yet  been  committed,  and  the  Spanish  war,  that  first  down- 
wMd  step,  was  not  contemplated.  Well  might  he  suppose,  in 
the  intoxication  of  his  power,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  second  Empire  of  the  West !  But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  in  the  present  day  the  volumes  in  which  his  whole  systm 
of  government  is  laid  bare  without  coming  to  the  concloBion 
that  his  Empire,  even  at  ita  most  glorious  period,  rested  on  eand, 
and  that  his  accumulated  conquests  were  hut  the  heaped-up 
materials  for  a  gigantic  ruin. 

As  regards  the  man  himself,  the  dominant  impression  tint 
will  be  left  on  the  reader's  mind  will,  we  thinlc,  be  that  of 
meanness — of  moral  littleness,  strangely  combined  with  greit 
strength  of  will  and  unrivalled  activity  of  mind.     Napoleon 

1800-1814.  Wb  should  scarcely  be  fulfilling  onr  duty  towards  »b« 
public,  if  we  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  likewise  calling  atleo- 
tion  to  M.  Lanfrey's  very  remarkable  work ;  <  Histoire  de  N*p<>' 
'  Idon  1".'  For  the  first  time,  the  character  of  Napoleon  bu  heeit 
dealt  with,  by  a  French  bistoriBn,  in  a  liberal  and  equitable  spirit- 
The  first  volume  only  of  the  '  Histoire  de  Napolfen  1"'  has  been 
poblished  aayet,  but  the  second  is,  we  believe,  now  going  throngli 
the  press.  The  work  promises  to  be  most  valuable,  wl^n  compIeK^ 
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was  in  truth  an  actor,  and  in  hie  Coirespondeiice  we  view  liim 
iroiD  behind  the  scenes.  The  vulgar  applause  of  the  multitude 
cui  no  longer  deceive  those  who  know  his  history  as  it  is  there 
written  wi«i  his  own  hand.  His  duplicity,  his  bombast  and 
mock  heroism,  his  studied  violence,  his  love  of  false  grandeur, 
Hia  envy  in  the' midst  of  unrivalled  greatness,  his  hatred  and 
distrust  of  all  that  was  really  good  and  great,  his  vulvar 
arrc^ance,  his  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  othere,  his  selfish 
and  msensate  ambition,  are  conBpicuous  in  every  page.  This 
greatest  of  modern  conquerors  was  not  a  hero,  for  the  great 
soul — the  magnanimity — which  alone  makes  heroes,  he  never 
possessed. 

He  belonged  neither  to  the  nation  over  which  be  ruled,  nor 
to  the  ^e  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  phenomenon,  a  Bcouive 
of  God,  as  our  forefathers  would  have  said,  a  man  of  the  midme 
ages  rather  than  of  our  times.  In  no  respect  was  he  French. 
He  had  the  subtleness  of  the  Italian  and  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  Corsican,  but  he  showed  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad  qualities  which  are  distinctive  of  the  French  character. 
Had  he  possessed  the  national  failings,  a  love  of  pleasure 
uid  of  ease,  a  desire  for  material  enjoyments  would  have 
made  him  seek  repose  when  he  had  rea<^^  Haa  summit.  He 
wonld  have  weaned  of  war  as  all  his  French  marshals  and 
E^erals — even  the  bravest — weaned  of  it,  and  Europe  might 
oave  found  peace  in  his  sensuality.  Had  he  been  a  Frenchman, 
some  pity — -pity  such  as  even  Louis  XIV.  felt — might  have 
touched  his  heart  for  Uie  nation  which  pouired  out  so  freely  for 
him  her  blood  and  her  treasure.  Even  in  their  ezcesses,  die 
Frenchmen  of  the  Revolution  had  generally  shown  one  redeem- 
ing quality,  mistaken  though  they  might  be — a  wish  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  world.  A  feeling,  call  it  as  one 
will,  love  of  progress  or  love  of  mankind,  but,  in  short,  an 
ennobling  and  generous  feeling,  had  been  theirs.  In  this 
respect,  too,  Napoleon  was  not  French,  and,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  Fichte,  '  no  idea  of  the  higher  moral  destiny  of  man 
'  ever  entered  his  mind.' 

It  seems  abn(K!t  in<sredible  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  should 
ever  have  been  the  watchword  of  a  party,  whicn  reproached 
the  successive  Governments  of  France  with  unconstitutional 
tendendes.  Under  the  Restoration,  Bonapartism  and  liberalism 
were  synonymous  ;  even  in  our  time,  we  have  seen  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Crosarism  hailed  by  a  large  fraction  of  the  democratic. 
party  who  denounced  Louis-Philippe  as  a  tyrant.  Strange 
to  say,  Literature,  which  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte,  has   been   munly   instrumental   in  creating  t^'^ 
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coDfusion  of  ideas.  Bfranger  the  popnlar  chansonnier,  and,  tt 
a  later  day,  Thiers — the  B6raiiffer  of  history — have  been  the 
chief  authors  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  This  latter  has  stated 
the  only  good  reason  for  Napmeon's  enduring  popularity, 
when,  in  recording  a  tardy  censure  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
volume  of  an  unwearied  apology,  he  says  that  Frenchmen 
should  preserve  for  his  memoir  '  those  feelmgs  that  every  anny 
'  owes  to  the  general  who  has  long  led  it  to  victory.'  But  eroi 
this  implies  n>rgetfulne88  of  the  fact,  that  the  long-Tictorions 
general  brought  on  his  country  the  humiliation  aod  tniseiy  of 
a  two-fold  invasion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
advent  of  the  Second  Empire  has  alone  had  the  powa  of 
thoroughly  and  finaUy  dissixiiating  the  idea  of  N^toleoninn 
from  that  of  liberty  ia  the  popular  mind  of  France. 

Even  in  the  present  day  there  are  many  Hberal  Frenchmen, 
who,  while  they  blame  the  policy  of  the  great  Napoleon,  profev 
deep  respect  for  the  legislation  and  administration  which  Iw 
bequeathed  to  France,  and  which,  to  use  a  French  cant  [dinM, 
'  all  Europe  envies.'  Yet  it  is  as  a  legislator  and  political 
administrator  that  Napoleon  has  done  fnost  mischief  to  Fiance, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  He  left  her,  and  ebe 
has  remiuned  to  this  day,  completely  organised  for  despotiBm, 
with  a  central  authority  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points  with 
irresistible  power.  Self-government,  a  word  which  has  been 
introduced  bodily  into  the  French  language,  has  many  partisaiH 
in  France  ;  but  the  first  tools  and  implements  for  the  woric  of 
self-government  are  wanting.  Even  were  France  suddenly 
placed  in  a  condition  of  complete  political  freedom  it  would 
require  long  and  patient  applica^on  of  the  law  of  'natnnl 
selection '  to  enable  her  to  discard  gradually  the  institutiau 
which  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  ner  new  state,  and  to  de- 
velope  the  barely  rudimentair  capabilities  of  self-^vemmeot 
which  a  long  course  of  centralisation  has  condemned  to  atrophy. 
As  it  is,  one  might  as  well  expect  a  bird  to  use  its  wings  under 
water  or  a  fish  to  soar  in  the  air,  as  to  expect  that  France, 
with  her  present  organisation,  can  practise  self-^vemmeiit 
Few  Frenchmen,  however,  acknowledge  this,  and,  if  they  did, 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  alter  the  whole  political  understructnn 
of  a  nation.  It  is  far  easier  to  exchange  a  constitutional  kii^ 
for  a  republic,  or  a  republic  for  a  dictator. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Imperial  I^torial  Cmnmissuii 
without  once  more  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  serrice 
which  it  has — -volunti^y  or  involuntarily — rendered  to  ll>c 
cause  of  historic  truth.  It  has  dealt  an  irrecoverable  blow  to 
one  of  the  most  iride-spread  delusions  of  the  present  day— the 
great  Napoleonic  superstition.  i  3,ii:sa:/CioOQlc 
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Amended  KoU  deposited  in  the  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 

latJTe  CouDtul,  aa  directed  by  the  Act  29  Vict.  cap.  41 : 

1865. 
Tt  is  now  just  half  a  century  since  attention  was  called  in 
these  pages  to  certain  proposals  which  had  been  pat  forth 
by  perhaps  vxe  greatest  theoretical  jurist  who  has  ever  lived.* 
Mr.  Bentham,  despairing  of  encouragement  from  the  Govern- 
nient  of  his  own  country,  had  offered  his  services  as  legislator  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
By  neither  were  his  offers  accepted,  but  from  both  he  obtained  a 
respectful  hearing.  England  in  those  days  was  iudeed  beginning 
to  bestir  herself  towards  legal  reforms,  but  her  first  steps  were 
not  in  the  path  which  had  been  most  carefully  explored  by  the 
philosophic  jurist.  The  object  at  which  Bentnam  chiefly  aimed 
was  the  re-«xpression  and  re-arrangement  of  the  law  according^ 
to  a  scientific  method.  A  more  pressing  necessity  for  English 
statesmen  was  to  alter  the  law  itself;  to  adapt  to  the  ideas 
and  wants  of  modem  civilisation  a  system  which  had  grown 
C<^ther  in  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  feudal  ages. 
We  had  to  get  rid  of  a  series  of  penal  enactments,  the  indis- 
criminate severity  of  which  defeated  its  own  object,  while  it 
rendered  our  name  a  hyeword  throughout  Europe ;  we  had  to 
sweep  away  some  of  the  more  obtrusive  absurdities  which  beset 
all  dealings  with  landed  property ;  and  we  had  to  emancipate 
our  procedure  from  a  network  of  scholastic  subtleties,  which 
9oemed  woven  expressly  to  prevent  causes  from  being  tried 
upon  their  real  merits. 

The  RomiIly8,theMackintoshes,thePeels,  and  the  Broughams 
have  done  their  work ;  our  laws,  in  humanity  and  in  compre- 
hensiveness, are  not  unworthy  of  our  civilisation ;  but  the  task 
to  which  Bentham  devoted  the  best  powers  of  his  intellect  has 
!ttill  to  be  commenced.  The  form  in  which  our  law  is  expressed 
remains  just  what  it  was,  and  is  probably  worse  than  that  of 
any  body  of  jurisprudence  now  extant  in  Europe  or  America. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  what  is  meant  by  so  sweeping- 
a  condemnation.  The  case  is  simply  this :  while  almost  every 
other  civilised  country  has  arranged  its  laws  upon  some  sort  of 

•  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  217.  -.  . 
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connected  system,  our  law  is  identical  with  our  legal  hiabHy. 
The  rules  regulating,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  luidlord  and 
tenant,  or  of  husband  and  wife>  are  to  be  ibund  scattered  at 
irregular  intervals  over  the  whole  space  which  separate  tlie 
days  of  the  Saxon  dominion  from  the  present  time.    The  records 
of  our  Pwliament,  stretchinw  from  the  reign, of  Henry  IIL  to 
that  of  Victoria ;  the  words  which  from  day  to  day  have  fidlen 
from  the  lips  of  judges  in  courts  of  justice  during  the  last  sii 
or  seven  centuries ;  the  published  opinions  of  such  sages  of  the 
profession  as  have  been,  as  it  were,  canonised  by  an  admiriag 
posterity — these  are,  not  the  raw  material  out  of  which  om 
law  has  been  constructed,  but  ouZ:Very  law  itself;  and  we 
have  none  other.     The  statutes  of  the  realm  fill  about  fifty 
Tolumes ;  many  of  them  have  been  repealed,  hut  it  is  difficsh 
■to  say  which.     The  reported  cases  fill,  about  1,200  volumes; 
many  of  them  have  been  overruled,  but  none  of  them  bearux 
out^rard  sign  of  their  ftdlen  estate.     Statutes  and  reports  alik 
have  accumulated,  layer  above  layer,  in  «  merely  chrtmologied 
order ;  so  that  a  given  legal  topic  resembles,  not  the  |dan  of  a 
well-defined  field,  but  rather  the  vertical  section  of  a  no- 
io^cal  formation.     The  most  skilful  Juriscoosalt,  when  aued 
to  exhibit  any  particular  rule  of  law,  can  do  so  only  aiUr.fiitl 
laborionsly  examining  all  the  legal  strata  in  which  any  traet^ 
of  it  are  to  be  found,  and  then  piecing  t^ether  from  the  fi:^;- 
mente  thus  collected  what  after  all  he  can  only  present  it  a    [ 
probable  reconstruction  of  the  required  entity. 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  described,  with  his  usual  fineness  of 
perception  and  precision  of  language,  the  disheartening  labooT! 
of  the  law-student  who  toils —  i 

'  Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  onr  laWf  -  ,' 

That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent,  I 

That  wilderness  of  single  instances, 
Tbro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led. 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and  fame.' 

{Aylmer't  Fidd,  p.  73-) 
Such  disorder  and  complexity  in  a  body  of  law  con  bat 
result  in  uncertainty,  expense  and  delay  to  the  suitor.  "Sx 
evil,  however,  does  not  atop  here.  While  cognate  topics  nf 
scattered  over  a  thousand  different  volumes,and totally  dtsumilv 
subjects  are  found  in  the  closest  proximity,  it  is  utterly  iB* 
possible  either  for  the  judge  to  form  a  clear  conception  et  tbe 
principles  which  he  is  called  upon  to  expound,  or  for  the  legi^ 
lator  to  see  precisely  what  the  rule  is  wluch  he  desires  to  repeal 
or  amend.  The  tardy  recognition  by  the  nation  of  these  fmfr 
tical  mischiefs  ha«  fortiinatdy  synchronised  with  the  groirti  of 
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a  gmall  class  of  theoretical  jurists,  who  have,  however,  beea 
obliged  for  some  time  to  contend  with  the  narrowmiadedness 
of  &e  profession  and  the  apathy  of  the  public^^-to  wait  till  the 
padent  was  suSiciently  aware  of  his  illuesa  to  be  ready  to 
welcome  the  physician.  Our  object  in  the  following  pages 
will  be  to  promote,  if  possible,  the  movement  towards  scientific 
l^islation,  which  was  midated  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham 
and  by  the  lectures  of  his  distinguished  follower,  Mr.  Austin. 
The  non-legal  world  is  very  far  from  realising  the  importance 
of  the  cause  which  we  advocate — the  cause  of  the  formal  as 
contrasted  with  the  material  amendment  of  the  law.  The  dis- 
tiaction  here  drawn,  although  somewhat  scholastic  in  sound, 
i«  in  reality  simple  enough.  To  change  the  matter  of  the  law 
is  to  change  the  nature  en  its  provisions ;  to  enact,  for  instance, 
that  persons,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  make  a  will  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  shall  not  be  capable  of  such  an  apt  till  they  attam 
twenty-one.  To  change  the  form  of  the  law  is  to  aJter  the 
mode  of  its  expression ;  for  instance,  to  gather  into  one  chapter 
tlie  various  enactments  upon  the  siU>ject  of  forgery  which  nod 
before  been  scattered  through  the  statute-book.  The  formal 
amendment  of  the  law  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  services 
wluch  can  be  rendered  to  the  human  race,  and  oqe  which  never 
fuls  of  an  ample  reward  pf  fame.  Justinian  is  far  better  known 
for  his  \tigai  reforms  than  for  .the  success  of  his  arms ;  and 
Napoleon  was  doubtlessly  truly  prescient  of  the  fin^  estimate 
which  will  be  made  of  his  greatness,  when  he  said,  '  I  shall 
'  go  down  to  posterity  with  my  Code  in  my  hand.' 

We  propose  to  show,  by  a  slight  historical  sketch,  that 
England  stands  alone  among  civili^  nations  in  never  having 
methodised  her  law;  we  shall  then  mention  briefly  the  pre- 
liminary efforts  which  she  has  of  late  years  made  towards  im- 
provement ;  and  shall  offer  in  conclusion  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  object  which  our  legal  reformers  should  propose  to  them- 
selves, and  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  most  likely  to  be 
attained. 

L  In  order  to  keep  our  historical  survey  within  moderate 
hounds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  it  to  the  legislation  of 
the  European  races.  We  mast  also  leave  unconsidered  those 
very  ancient  codes  which  seem  to  have  made. their  appear- 
ance at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  almost  every  nation. 
The  Draconian  tablets  and  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  mark  . 
an  epoch  when  reading  and  writing  have  become  common, 
when  law  has  become  so  far  fixed  that  it  may  be  exhibited  in 
a  permanent  form,  and  when  the  people  arc  so  far  cnli;rhtened 
as  to  care  to  have  their  laws  generuly  accessible.  Our  attention 
I   I, ..  A.oo^lc 
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must  be  confined  to  a  veiy  different  species  of  legal  refonm, 
TOhich  appeared  everywhere  at  afar  more  advanced  Bt^of 
history,  and  which  had  for  their  object  not  so  much  to  fix  tbe 
law,  or  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  particular  caste,  as  to 
render  intelligible  by  arrangement  upon  scientific  principles 
a  mass  of  enactments,  the  growth  of  many  centuries  of  inge- 
niouB  litigation. 

The  l^al  reforms  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  not  only  die 
earliest  instance,  within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry,  of 
the  concurrence  of  an  unmanageably  bulky  body  of  law  with 
a  i>chool  of  jurists  competent  to  reduce  it  into  some  sort  of 
order,  but  tliey  may  also  afford  many  hinte  for  the  similar  work 
which  has  now  to  be  undertaken  in  England.     The  sources  of 
law  were  as  numerous  with  the  Bomans  as  with  ourselr(& 
Cicero  enumerates — '  statutes,  decrees  of  the  senate,  decided 
'  cases,  the  authority  of  the  sages  of  the  law,  the  edicts  of 
'  magistrates,  custom,  and  equity,'*  to  which  in  later  times  were 
odd^  the  Rescripts  and  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors.    Ho 
wonder  that  the  '  immensus  alianim  super  alias  acervatannn 
'  Icguro  cumulus,'  of  which  Livy  speaks,t  became  some  cen- 
turies later  '  a  load  for  many  camels.')     Ctesar  seems  to  htrr    , 
intended  to  reform  this  collusion  ;§    and  much   was  guosl 
when,  under  Hadrian,  the  prgetorian  edicts  were  consohdited 
into  tiie  '  edictum  perpetuum.'     But  the  first  decided  step  in 
the  right  direction  was  the  publication  of  the  Gr^orian  mi 
Hermogenian  codes  in  the  time  of  Constantine.|     These  com- 
pilations, in  which  the  imperial  rescripts,  from   Hadrian  to 
Diocletian,  were  conveniently  digested  under  appropriate  titles, 
though    apparently   the   work   of   private    individuals,   sooo    , 
acquired  a  very  high  authority.     They  were  closely  analoflXB    , 
to  those  arrangements  of  the  statutes  which  have  beenftoo    | 
time  to  time  attempted  in  England,  by  Tyrwhit  and  Tyndali,    | 
Chitty,  and  others.     For  the  imperial  constitutions  bore  tfi    i 
exact  analogy  to  our  Acta  of  Parliament,  while  the  writings  ol" 
the  great  jurists  corresponded  accurately  enough  to  what « 
call  common  law ;  and  it  was  through  these  two  sources  olooe 
that  the  other  sources  of  law  enumerated  by  Cicero  were  under 


•  Top.  c  T.  t  "i-  '^  **• 

t  Enoap.  in  vita  CEdesii,  p.  72. 

I  'Jus  civile  ad  certum  moduro  redigere,  atque  ex  immenn diT- 
fUeaque  legum  copia,  optima  quteque  et  necesearia  ,in  psaciHiin"^ 
conferre  Jibroa.'   (Sneton.  J.  Casar,  c.  44.) 

]  These  codes,  which  exist  only  in  fragments,  are  best  edited  ij 
Hunel,  in  the  'Corpus  Juris  Antcj ustinianenm '  of  Bdcking  (Bobiw 
1837-41);  where  he  shows  their  probable  arrangement 
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the  Empire  practivally  kaown  or  operative.  The  constitutions, 
or  as  we  should  say  the  statutes,  had  become  very  uumerous, 
and  had  been  of  course  issued  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the 
occasion  prompted,  upon  no  system  whatever.  But  the  enact- 
menta  which  these  contained  were  simple  and  few  when 
cornpared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  principles  and  illustrations 
irhich  derived  its  authority  from  the  independent  and  often 
conflicting  writings  of  generation  after  generation  of  great 
jurists.  Statute  law  and  common  law  were  equally  in  need  of 
re-orrffiDgement,  but  the  Romans  wisely  attacked  the  easier 
luk  first ;  and  thus  it  was  that  their  first  step  towards  legal 
refonn  was  the  introduction  into  the  Constitutions,  by  Hermo- 
genianoB  and  Gregorianus,  of  a  scientific  method  in  place  of  a 
merely  chronological  sequence. 

And  the  next  step  was  of  a  similar  character.  In  the 
year  429  the  Emperor  Theodosiua  II.,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Valentinian  III.,  undertook  to  continue  the  work  of  Grego- 
rianus and  Hermogenianus,  by  editing  the  constitutions  which 
had  been  promulgated  since  the  date  of  their  publication.". 
He  therefore  issued  a  commission  to  Antiochus, '  ex-qurostor 
'  and  pnefect,'  with  some  others,  empowering  them  to  arrange 
and  abbreviate  the  hitherto  unarranged  constitutions,  Kothing 
having  been  in  the  meantime  accomplished,  another  commission 
vas  issued  in  435,  to  the  same  Antiochus  and  fifteen  others, 
with  larger  powers  than  before :  '  Demendi  supervacanea,  et 
'  adjiciendi  necessaria,  et  mutandi  ambigUR,  et  emendandi 
'  incongrua.'* 

At  length,  in  438,  Theodosius  was  able  to  promulgate  his 
new  code,  and  to  decree  that  afler  the  first  of  January  in  the 
foUowing  year,  no  imperial  conatitution  should  be  quoted 
except  from  the  three  recognised  compilations.  The  three 
wdes  were  almost  simultaneously  adopted  in  the  Western 
Empire,  and  arrangements  were  made  hy  which  such  consti- 
tntions  as  should  be  subsequently  promulgated  by  either 
flnperor  (^novella)  should  be  forwarded  to  the  other  for  his 
ooceptance. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  code  was 
enacted,  though  expressed  in  a  viciously  florid  style,  gives  a 
<^Wr  idea  of  the  state  of  things  which  the  Emperor  wished  to 
remedy: — 

'I  have,'  he  says, '  often  wondered,  that  considering  the  great  prizes 
which  Rro  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning,  the 
■lUtances  are  so  few  and  far  between  of  a  full  and  ripe  acquaintance 

*  Tliese  commissions  are  preserved  in  the  codex. 
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whh'the  civil  Isw ;  and  that,  although  so  many  faces  are  weary  and 
wan  with  atody,  it  is  rare  to  find  anyone  who  b  solidly  and 
thoroughly  educated.  But  this  state  of  things  will  cease  to  be  a 
difficulty,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  vast  abundance  of  books,  the 
variety  of  actions,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  cases ;  and,  lastly,  the 
mass  of  Imperial  Constitutions,  which  has  hidden  the  knowledge  of 
itself  from  the  human  mind  under  a  mountain  of  thick  blackaess 
and  obscurity.* 

He  says  that  he  has  preserved  the  names  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  eoeh  constitution  was  originally  promulgated,  '  maoet 
'  igitur  monebitque  perpetuo  gloria  conditorum,  neo  in  nostrun 
'  titulum  demigravit  oiei  lux  sola  brevitatis.' 

The  (iode:tnus  published  contains  constitutions  varj'ing  in 
date  from  312  to  443  a.d,,  arranged  in  sixteen  books.  ItvaB 
augmented  by  various  novels ;  and,  though  involved  at  first 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  and,  upon  the 
re-conquest  of  Italy  by  IJarses,  superseded  by  the  refons 
of  Justinian,  long  continued  to  exercise  a  very  poweriii] 
influence  over  the  legislation  of  tJie  barbaiians.  It  nii; 
be  as  well  at  once  to  observe  that  neither  this  code  dm 
any  of  the  Roman  legal  compilations  (except  to  a  certwi 
extent .  the  Institutes)  possess  that  <diai-actcr  of  logical  distri- 
bution which  ia  essential  to  a  '  code,'  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  we  shall  have  occiiffloo 
hereafter  to  deflne  it.  The  Soman  codes  were  in  fact  fflei^r 
what  we  should  call '  Digests ; '  and  the  method  adopted  both 
in  the  so-called  codes  and  in  the  digest  is  almost  identiclL 
No  logical  disb^ution  of  the  whole  field  of  law  according  to 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  jiuisprudence  was  attempUd 
in  aay  xif  these  worlts,  but  the  various  legal  rules  woe 
gathered  into  certain  large  groupa^ '  and  diese  groups  woa 
arranged  one  after  another  in  an  order  which,  Uiou^  little 
more  than  arbitrary  at  first,  beeune  habitual,  and  was  not 
only  adhered  to  more  or  less  from  the  time  of  Theodoeius  to 
that  of  Leo,  but  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  the  1^ 
compilations  of  the  middle  ages.  This  order  may  be  siud  to  M 
roughly  as  follows :— First,  me  law  and  judges  are  discussed, 
next  contracts  and  successions,  then  the  admuiistration  and  Ibe 
revenue,  then  local  government,  criminal  law,  and  the  Churdt 

The  other  great  source  of  law  was  not  entirely  neglected  I? 
Theodosius.  In  429,  in  order  to  put  some  limit  upon  the  cit>- 
lioQ  of  authorities,  binding  and  final  weight  bad  been  given  to 

*  This  Constitution  is  printed  as  the  first  novel.  See  Cod. 
Theod.  by  HaneL 
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^e  oiHoion  of  the  fire  greoteet  jntists,  and  c^' certain  othierS' 
whom  these  bad  honoured  by  fre^uoit  quotation ;  Uid  Theo- 
doaua  in  his  first  commiBaion,  already  moitioiied,  intimateB  an 
intention  which  was  however  never  carried  into  effect,  of  deal- 
ing with  the  writinga  of  the  jurists  after  a  fafihion  much  more 
ambitious  even  than  that  subaequenUj  adopted  by  Justinian. 
He  in  Ihct  projected  an  unification  of  statute  law  with  commotf 
law  in  one  great  wm^,  which  would  thenceforth  form  the  com- 
[^ete  rale  of  life.* 

A  century  ai^r  the  refonn  of  Theodosios  it  was  felt  that  a 
similar  worK  was  again  necessary.  Many  new  eonstitations 
bad  been  issued  in  the  meantime,  and  many  of  them  had 
effected  important  changes  in  the  law.  The  writings  of  the 
jorists,  moreover,  BtiU  remained  unarranged.  Justinian  there- 
fore, in  the  year  528,  commissioned  Leontius,  ex-quiestor  of 
the  palace,  TribonianuB,  and  eight  others,  to  arrange  lUl  the 
imperial  conirtitutions,  as  Well  those  included  in  the  Gregorian, 
Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  codes,  as  those  vi  later  £ite,  in 
a  new  a>de  to  he  called  by  hia  own  name.  ■  '- 

He  inetmcted  the  conmnissioners : — 

'  CnttiDg  off  all  prefatory  matter,  which  is  neelesB  as  adding' 
nothing  to  the  laws  themselves,  alt  repetitions,  and  all  contradictory 
pUBBges,  anlau  they  are  explained  by  another  division  of  law,  and 
■H  that  IB  obsolete, — to  Compile  definite  and  ihortly-expreesed  laws 
froin  the aflxegaid  three  codes  and  the  later  conBtitutions)  to  arrange 
tbem  ntidsr  appri^riate  titles,  addiag  to,  and  curtailing,  and  even 
changJDg  their  words,  as  convenience  may  require :  collecting  into 
one  enactment  what  is  scattered  through. several, constitutionB,  and 
making  the  meaning  clearer:  yet  so  that  the  chronological  sequence 
of  those  constitutions  shall  be  evident,  not  only  by  ref^tencea  to 
dates  and  consulships,  but  also  from  their  arrangeittent  itself;  the 
earlier  constitutions  befngplitced  first,  and  aflerwards'the  later  ones.' 

The  code  waa  completed,  and  received  the  force  of  law,  in  the 
following  year,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  and  in 
534  republished  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  poescBs  it.  No 
constitution  might  thenceforth  be  cited  from  any  other  source. ' 
fib:cept  that  it  gives  the  first  place  to  ecclesiastical  law,  its 
order  ia  not  materially  different  from  that  followed  ia  the  code 
of  Tbeodosius. 

In  530  the  Emperor  confided  to  Tribonian  and  such  col- 
leafrues  as  he  might  himself  select,  a  far  heavier  task.  He 
begms  by  saying  that  he  had  observed :  '  omnem  l^um  tra- 

*  This  meaning  is  not  generally  given  to  his  certainly  obscnre 
ezpreMions,  bnt  it  is  submitted  that  they  will  bear  no  other  inter- 
pretatiOD. 
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<  mitem,  qui  ab  urbe  Roma  coodita  etBomuleis  descendit  tem* 
'  porlbus,  ita  esse  confusum  ut  in  in&nitum  exteadatur,'  He 
mentions  that  he  had  remedied  this  confusion  in  the  case  of  the 
constitiitions,  but  has  now  a  higher  ambitioa : — 

'To  collect  and  emend  the  whole  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence, 
and  to  exhibit,  compreesed  into  a  single  code,  the  ecnttered  toIudks 
of  innumerable  writera,  which  no  one  else  has  ventured  to  hope  or 
to  wish  for.  The  thing  appeared  indeed  to  ns  to  be  very  difBcult, 
or  rather  to  be  impossible,  but  lifting  up  our  hands  to  heaven,  and 
imploring  the  aid  of  the  Eternal,  we  have  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility also.  We  command  you  therefore  to  read  the  legal  treatises 
of  the  old  lawyers,  to  whom  the  most  sacred  emperors  gave  lutbo- 
rity  to  compile  and  interpret  the  laws,  and  sift  them,  and  so  lo 
collect  your  inaterial  out  of  all  of  these ;  omitting,  as  far  as  possible, 
both  repetitions  and  contradictions.' 

The  matter  was  to  be  arranged  in  fifty  books, '  according  to  the 
'  order  of  the  new  code  and  of  the  perpetual  edict,'  and  the 
books  were  to  be  erouped  iuto  seven  parte. 

The  Digest  or  Pandects,  the  result  of  these  instructions,  nas 
published  in  533,  and  received  the  force  of  law.  It  conl^ns 
the  substance  of  more  than  two  thousand  treatises  of  the  great 

i'urists,  and  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  first  nine 
looks  of  the  code.  Justinian  had  previously,  in  530,  caused  to 
be  published  for  the  use  of  students,  the  '  Institutes,'  which  tit 
arranged  upon  the  model  of  the  '  commentaries'  of  Gaius,  and 
treat  BUCCCBsively  of  persons,  of  things,  and  of  actions ;  a  dis- 
tribution of  subject  which  has  exercised  much  influence  upon 
modem  jurisprudence.* 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  Justinian,  he  fell  short 
of  the  aspiratdons  of  Theodosius,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  dreamed  of  weaving  together  both  statute  and  conunon 
law  into  one  harmonious  system.  This  project  was,  however, 
carried  out  three  centuries  later  by  the  emperor  Leo  the  phi- 
losopher, whose  *  Basilica'  were  a  translation  into  Greek,  and 
a  consolidation,  in  sixty  books,  of  Justinian's  code  and  digest, 
tc^ether  with  his  novels,  and  those  of  the  later  emperon- 
Leo  uses  in  his  preface  words  which  our  own  statesmen  would 
do  well  to  ponder:  •  It  seemed  to  our  majesty  that  the  dis- 
*  persed  state  of  the  law  was  the  cause  of  its  difficulty  ind 

*  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Edict.  Ht^ 
mogenianuB  (Juris  Epitom.  lib.  i.)  says,  'Cum  igitur  h<»nipBa 
'  causa  omne  jus  constitutum  ait,  primo  de  personarum  sUtn,  m 
'  post  de  ceteris,  ordinem  Edicti  perpetui  secuti  dicemns.'  (Apni 
Dig.  i.  Tit.  V.) 
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'  its  want  of  precise  arraogement.'  *  The  Basilica  were  the 
law  of  the  Eastern  Empire  till  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  and 
upon  the  recent  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
were  declared  to  be  law  in  the  new  kingdom. 

Even  the  barbarians,  who  in  the  fifth  century  overran 
the  Roman  Empire,  saw  the  importance  of  employing  their 
newly-acquired  familiarity  with  the  art  of  writing  in  the  com- 
pilation of  bodies  of  law.  This  was  indeed  the  more  neces- 
aary  on  account  of  the  personal,  rather  than  territorial,  obliga- 
tion which  was  then  almost  everywhere  the  characteristic  of 
l^al  systems.  Komans,  Goths,  and  Lombards,  though  aU 
living  under  the  same  soverdgn,  were  amenable  only  to 
Boman,  Gothic,  or  Lombard  law  respectively.  The  con- 
querors, therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  caused  collections  of 
Roman  law  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered 
race,  while,  on  the  other,  they  committed  to  writing  for  the 
first  time  the  rules  which  had  guided  themselves  when  as  yet 
they  were  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
Ag  these  attempts  preceded  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  the 
eompilations  of  Roman  law  were  founded  on  the  code  of  Theo- 
dosios.  In  the  earlier  of  them  little  or  no  order  is  discernible. 
The  edict  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  (a.d.  500)  contains  154 
unconnected  tides,  entirely  derived  irom  Roman  sources.  The 
'Breviarium'  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth  was  published  in  506, 
"ith  the  following  heading : — '  in  hoc  corpore  continentur 
'  leges  sive  species  juris  de  Theodosiano  et  diversis  legibus 
'  electee,  et  sicut  prseceptum  est  explanatie.'  f  It  contains 
>bridgment8  of  the  Theodosian  code,  of  the  novels,  and  of 
Bevenu  approved  treatises.  It  was  superseded  about  650  by 
the  *  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,'  which  is  arranged  far  more 
Kientifically  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  But^undians, 
who  shortly  before  the  Frankish  conquest,  i.  e.  about  520,  had 
published  a  law  for  their  own  race,  published  a  few  years  later 
a  compilation  for  the  use  of  their  Roman  subjects,  which  is 
generdly  known  as  the  '  Papiani  Responsa.'  It  is  quite  un- 
syatematic. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  collections  of  pure  barbarian 
hw  will  next  claim  our  attention.    About  the  year  638,  Bothar, 

q  rfif  vofiiDv  ixofxtfiMpiffxiyii  oSiro  KaTaaraiTit  iWtiwtiy  loofi  r^ 
pomXcif  ttftiiy,  «ic  ft  TO  rapiKtiv  rflc  '«»'  yififi'  iuoxV'"*'  *«' 
"C  TO  airiy  riUut  Tti\ui'  iqii^iic'  roiytipoSi'  rtic  rarrat  ruf 
fofivf   TpayfiaTiias    fffUic    ffw/iaroTonjffn/iO'W    if   rivytaiv    «£    ouvt- 

t  See  these  codes  in  Canciani,  'Leges  barbarorum.' 
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Ung  of  the  Lombards,  publidi«d  his  edict,  6f  which  he  njt : 
'  Leges  patrum  nofltromm  qucs  ecrrotn  non  enmt  coBdimos.'* 
The  Lombard  was  the  most  geAerMy  received  of  tibe  bubariwi 
systems  in  Italy,  and  was  even  tranBLated  into  Grreek  fot  the  use 
of  the  Southern  provinces.t 

The  oharactenstic  of  the  Teutonic  group  of  codes  is  that 
tliey  are  almost  exdusively  occupied  with  Uie  subject  of  pecn- 
niaiy  compositioti  for  offences.  The  saKc  law  of  Clovis  con- 
tains eighty  tdtlea  all  devoted  to  this  topic ;  and  the  *  lex  Bidica 
'  refoiTORta'  of  796  is  of  the  same  charBCter,  as  are  the  Bipa- 
arian  and  AUem&nnic  cOmpilEitJonB^  that  c^  the  Bavarians  U 
etinsiderably  more  arti£ciaL  The  laws  of  our  xiwn  fjthdbert 
(^osely  rraemHe  these  contiDeiital  codes.  It«  eighty-nine  titlea 
are  all  devoted  to  conqraidtion,  and  bear  no  trace  of  Roman  in- 
fluence. After  the  laws  of  partionlar  Teutonic  peoples,  come  tlie 
'  capitolariea'  of  the  Frankish  kings,  affecting  all  their  subjects 
alike.  These  were  first  digested  in  1327  by  Ane^isos.  His 
order  is  inartifitml  enough.  The  first  book  of  his  '  Gapitola- 
'  rinm  regis  Francomm'  contains  the  ecclesiastical  ordinsncta 
of  C^erlemagne,  the  second  those  of  Chlodovic,  the  third  Chu- 
lemagne'a  mundaae  ordinances,  and  the  foiuih  ti>e  mundane 
ordinances  qF  ChlodoTic.  BenediotiiB  Lerita,  in  1345,  added  to 
the  work  ihree  mare  books.  Thfr  early-  legislatioB  of  the 
Teutonic  races  was  faowever  sood'  snperseded  by,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  Tevired  study  of  Boman  law — the  natural  conse- 
qaence  of  itdvancing^oiTilidation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  of  feudal  customs. 

In  Italy,  the  old  jurisprudence,'  after  a  long  ixmipetitioD 
with  various  barbariaa  systems,}  beeame  the  eommon  law  of 
the  country ;  although  by  the  time  of  Petrarch  fluch  iarsads 
hod  been' made  upon  it  by  the  '  Statuta '  i^  the  varitHis  otiei, 
that  he  says  '  Senescunt  pesne  jam  Bomaim  legesi' 

The  Koman  law  also  regained  its  sway  in  Frahoe  south  of 
the  Loire,  the  '  pays  du  droit  -6crit,'  and  continued  poramoant 
there  till  the  Eev<^ution  of  1789;. but  France  north  of  the 
Loire,  the  '  pays  coutumier,'  was  quite  overgrown'  by  locil 
cus'tmns.  ' 

*  In  the  twelfth  century  the  laws  of  Bothar  and  his  four  eucoesaon 
were  digested  into  the  '  Lombarda.* 

t  The  translation  was  published  by  Zaobarin,  Heidelberg.  11*35. 

X  Agobard  in  a  well-^nown  passage  says :  '  Fleminqne  con- 
'  tiegit  at  sinuil  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  bomiues,  et  nnllns  eorum 
'  coBHnanem  legem  onm  altera  habeat.'   (T.  vi.  p.  356.) 

Sclopis  ('  Ij^ialation  Italienne,'  i.  p.  57)  enumerates  five  distioet 
systems  which  were  slmnltuieously  in  force  in  Italy. 
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The  Yisigotluc  law  prevailed  generally  in  the  kingdoois  of 
the  Spanish  penifasula  bll  the  thirteenth  century. 

Gerfaoany  long  divided  its  allegiance  between  local  cuetoma 
and  Roman  ideas  imported  by  the  emper<H:a  from  Italy. 

Of  the  various  legal  compilations  produced  by  this  state  of 
things  a  cursory  notice  must  suffice.  The  Italian  municipali- 
ties very  frequently  revised  their  '  Statuta.'  This  was  done, 
for  instance,  by  Milan  in  1218,  by  Verona  in  1228,  by  Florence 
in  1285,  1353,  1408,  and  1415.  The  most  famous  revision  (^ 
the  Venetian  laws  was  that  of  the  Doge  Tiepolo  in  1242.' 

The  earilest  coutumiers  of  France  were  compiled  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  eoutumes,' 
the  earliest  of  which  is  ^at  of  Fonthieu,  1495. '  -At  a  later 
period  came  the  reformation  of  the  C9utomes>  which  commenced 
iQ  1580,  and  produced  revised  editions  of  the  coutumes  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  Amiens,  and  other  places. 

The  nattooal  jurisprudence  of  G-ennany  gave  rise  also  io 
bodies  of  customary  law,  such  as  the  '  Sachsenspiegel,'  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century  fay  Eike  vcrn  Repgow,  and,  later,  the 
'  Sdwabenspiegel,'  the  '  Kaiserrecht,'  and  the  '  Richtstice.' 
The  cuMbms  of  certain  great  towns  were  followed  by  neigh- 
bonring  cities ;  and  the  customs  of  various  provinces  were  con- 
solidated into  a '  Landrecfat,'  sudt  as  the '  Oestreiehisohes  Land- 
'  redit '  of  the  thirteenth  ceritury.t  The  introduction  of  Roman 
law  on  a  large  scale  Into  Germany  led  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  gCnra^  revision  of  the  national  cu8tcKnarie8.t 

In  Spain,  the  period  of  the  collection  of  local  customs  (faeros), 
e.g.  the  'Aiero  de'Leon,'  1020,  was  followed  by  attempte  at 
k^slation  for  the  wh(de  count^.  In  1258,  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castle  promulgated  the  '-Siete  Partidas,'  which  howeva  were 
not  ratified  by  the  Cortes  till  1348.  Partida  I.  relates  almost 
exclusively  to  eoclesiaatiical  setters ;  II.  to  the  king  and  great 
officials  ;  III.  to  judicial  procedure ;  IV.  and  V.  to  contracts, 
&c;  Vl.  to  testaments  and  successions;  VII.- to  crimes.  In 
1567,  Philip  II.  published  a  Digest  of-  laws,  each  entitled 
according  to  the  year  and  reign  of  its  proclamation,  which  is 
known  as  the  '  Recopilacion.'  This  was  revised  and  repub- 
lished in  1776  and  in  1804. 

*.  Many  of  these  ooUections  have  been  recently  edited  by  Italian 
antJqnariaQB.  Sclopis,  ii.  p.  13o,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Florentine 
revision  of  1415,  and,  p.  140,  of  that  of  the  Doge  Tiepolo. 

t  The  Landrecht  of  Bavaria,- 1300,  the  'leges  Upstalbornicn,'  1326, 
aud  the  '  Charte  de  Hainault,'  1200,  were  of  the  same  character. 

J  To  this  movement  was  due  ths  publication  of  the  Bavariap 
castoms  in  1578,  of  those  of  Frankfort  in  1578,  1611,  &c      .  , 
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The  local  Btatutes  of  Portugal  were  collected  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  '  Codex  AlphonBinus,'  and,  during  the  union 
of  the  country  with  Spain,  m  the  '  Ordinatio  Philippina.' 

The  Slavic  customs  of  Kussia  were  compiled  under  the  title 
of  Pravada'  in  the  twelfth  century.  Individual  princes  also 
left  their  mark  upon  legislation.  In  1231,  Frederic  II.  pub- 
lished in  three  books  me  '  Constitutions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
■*  Sicily ' ;  and  in  1395,  Eleonore,  Judge  of  Arborea  in  Sar- 
dinia, promulgated  the  famous  '  Carta  de  Logu.'  In  1430, 
Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy  edited  his  five  hooks  of  decrees. 

As  Uie  stream  of  European  legislation  widens,  it  becomes 
unpoBsible  within  moderate  limits  to  attempt  a  complete  sur\-ey 
of  its  course ;  the  general  character  of  which  may  however  be 
su^ested  by  a  few  features  which  must  serve  as  specimens  of 
tlie  rest.  In  1532,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  published  the 
*  Carolina,'  which  is  an  ordinance  embodying  the  criminal  law, 
as  established  by  custom  or  derived  from  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. It  contains  219  articles.  In  1610,  was  published 
the  '  Des  Hertzoethums  Wiirtemberg  erneuert  gemeines  Land- 
'  recht.'  The  laws  of  Norway  were  codified  by  Magnus 
Lagabieter,  who  died  1280,  and  republished  in  1604  by 
Christian  IV.  Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  in  1683,  promul- 
gated a  code  in  six  books;  which,  when  Mr.  Laing  visited 
Norway,  was  to  be  found,  comprised  in  one  pocket  volume, 
in  every  peasant's  house  in  the  country.'  In  1608,  Charles  IX. 
of  Sweden  published  a  Code,  which  had  been  preceded  in  1442 
by  the  Code  of  King  Christopher. 

Up  to  ihis  point  Europe  had  added  nothing  to  the  ideas  of 
legal  method  which  it  haia  inherited  from  the  Komans.  The 
Koroans  had  introduced  three  great  improvements  into  formal 
jurisprudence :  first,  they  had  substituted,  for  a  multitude  of 
heterogeceous  sources  of  law,  the  sole  authority  of  certun 
definite  volumes.  Secondly,  they  had  gathered  together  tlie 
various  enactments  which  had  been  promulgated  at  difierent 
"times  upon  any  given  legal  topic,  and  had  grouped  them  under 
an  appropriate  title.  Thirdly,  they  had  arranged  the  titles  ot 
group  tiius  formed,  one  after  another,  in  a  regular,  though 
unscientific,  order.  The  Digests,  as  we  should  call  them, 
which  were  thus  produced,  were  very  rudely  imitated  by  the 
barbarians,  and  with  better  success  by  the  legislators  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Two  further  improvements  were,  however,  necesaarj'  to 
carry  the  process  of  codification  to  perfection  ;  and  these  were, 

*  Laing,  'Residence  lu  Norway,'  edit.  1851,  p.  143. 
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First,  to  consolidate  the  arbitrarily  arranged  laws  contained  in 
each  ultimate  Bubdivislon  of  a  digest  into  one  new  and  self- 
coneistent  enactment ;  and,  eecondly,  to  subordinate  the  varioos 
divisions  of  the  digest  to  one  another  according  to  a  scientific 
method.  It  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  make 
these  improvements.  Then  it  was  that  legislation  began  to  be 
guided  by  really  philOTophical  principles.  Then  appeared  a 
series  of  jurists  by  whose  writinge  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  relations  which  law  bears  to  histoiy  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  ethics  on  ^e  other ;  while  experiments  were  made  in  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  views  destined  to  lead  up  t» 
the  solid  successes  of  the  century  following. 

The  movemeirt  began  in  Italy.  In  1729,  Victor  Amadeus  11, 
-of  Savoy  reduced  into  six  orderly  books  the  Constitutions  by 
vbich,  concurrently  with  the  Komau  law,  the  country  was 
governed.*  In  the  time  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  the  compe- 
tition of  no  less  than  eleven  systems  of  law  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  led,  in  1741,  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  codifying  thran  ;  which,  however,  produced  no 
result.  The  good  intentions  of  Francis  of  Tuscany  (1745) 
were  atteuded-with  no  better  fortune,  although  his  son  Leopold 
succeeded  in  making  great  improvements  in  penal  law.  Id 
1771  Francis  III.  of  Modena  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  '  Code  d'Este.'  The  Swedish  civil  code,  which  is  still  in 
force,  appeared  in  1734. 

The  '  Code  Fr&l6ric '  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  first 
fruit  of  the  legislative  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Where 
Roman  law  was  accepted  as  of  concurrent  authority  with 
the  particular  law  of  the  country,  attempts  at  codification  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  latter;  the  grander  conception  of 
the  '  Code  Fr^tric '  .was  to  supersede  the  Roman  codes  as  well 
as  the  local  compilations  by  one  well-ordered  work  which 
should  assimilate  whatever  was  worthy  of  imitation  in  either 
system.  It  was  published  in  German  and  French  in  I75I,  but 
did  not  receive  the  force  of  law  till  1794.  It  is  drawn  up  on 
scientific  principles,  and  is  thoroughly  comprehensive  in  scope. 
The  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy  are  set  forth  in 
the  preface,!  viz.    1.  The  difficulties  of  the  Roman. codes; 

•  This  was  republished  by  Charles  Emanuel  in  1770. 

t  See  French  edition  of  1751.  The  prefnce,  S§  23,  26,  27,  states 
tliat  no  attempt  at  codification  bad  been  mode  by  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  bodicK  of  law  compiled  by  PruEsia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Wi.r- 
t«mburg  respectively,  were  none  of  tbem  systematic,  and  all  allowed 
a  co-ordinate  authority  to  Koman  law. 
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2.  The  disputes  of  the  commentators ;  3.  The  coatradictioiu  of 
-  German  and  Roman  lav.  Its  object  is  desciibed  u  bung  to 
promulgate  a  '  droit  g^^ral  du  pays,  qui  compreoitQ  toates  les 
'  loix  de  la  aoci^t^  civile  :  de.faire  pr&;€der  A  cfaaque  taaitidre 
'  les  principes  g^n^nuiz ;  d'en  d^duire  lea  coDs^uonces  qui  en 

*  d^coulent  n^cessairement ;  et  de  former  ainsi  nn  systeme 
'  universal,   qui   puisae   Stre.  appliqu^   ^  tous   les  etata  que 

*  prennent  la  raison  pour  regie  et  pour  fbndement   de  lenr 

*  loix.'  It  follows  the  Institutes  in  dividing  the  subject  into 
the  law  of  persona,  of  things,  and  of  obligations.  .  Other 
German  st»tee  were  tJso  ferule  in  attempts  at  oodificatkn 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  oentury.  Bavaria  promul- 
■gated  a  criminal  code  in  1751.  •  Mari»-Therea»  in  L7fi8,  and 
Joseph  II.  in  1786,  iasned  penal  codes  for  Austria.  Marw- 
Theresa,  indeed,  authorised  ^e  formation  of  a  civil  code,  wliidi, 
however,  was  not  produced  tiU  1811,  But  it  was  irvat  die 
French  Revolution,  and'  the  ideas  diaseminated  by  tjiat  event, 
that  legal  reforms  derired  the  impetus  whioh  baa  carried  them 

'  BO  much  further  in  the  present  century  than  at  any  precedii^ 
epoch. 

ComraisfiionerB  were  appointed  in  1800. by  Bonaparte  to  con- 
'siderthe  question  of  a  reconstructioQ  of  the  law  of  France, 
and  their  labours  resulted  in  the  production  of  tjie  famous  fire 
codes.  The  *  Code  Civil 'became  law  in  1804.  Like  the'  Code 
'  Fr€d£ric '  its  arrangement  is  derived  from  that  c^  Justinian's 
Instatutee.  It  was  followed  by  the  codes  of  civil  procedure, 
of  oommeree,  of  penal  procedure,  and  lastly  in  1810  by  the 
penal  code.  -  The  successes  of  the  French  arms,  of.  which  the 
legislative  have  in  many  instances  survived  the  military  and 
dynastic  consequences,  difliiaed  these  codes  throughout  £uiope. 
The  '  Code  P^naJ,'  for  instance,  was  introduced  into  Italy, 
Sicily,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Poland,  and 
Switzerland ;  and  where  it  was  oncC'  planted  it  took  firm  root. 
In  most  of  the  Latin  races  of  Europe  either  the  French  penal 
code,  or  some  close  imitation  of  it,  is  law  at  the  present  day. 

'  And  the  civil  code  has  had  almost  as  many  imitators. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  first  Frendi  Empire,  the  Latin 
races. have  been  engaged  in  voluntarily  assimilating  their 
legal  eyatems  to  that  which  was  for  a  time  imposed  upon  them 
by  force.  The  Two  Sicilies,  in  1819;, the  Netherlands,  in 
1822  and  1837;  Haiti,  in  1826  ;  Sardinia,  in  1837  ;  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  1841  ;  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  from  1819  to  1855, 

'  produced  civil  codes  closely  resembling  the  French.  And 
Bolivia,  alone  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America, 
did  the  same  in  1843,    In  Spain  the  '  Commission  de  Codigoe  * 
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htiB  dravrai  up  commercud,  penal,  and  civil  procedure  codes, 
which  became  law  is  1829,  1848,  and  1856  respeotiTdy,  and 
in  16£2  published  ,&  project  for  a  civil  code,  which  is  still  under 
oonsideratiQii.  Portural  has  produced  a  code  of  commerce 
1833,  a  procedure  ooiu  (noviBsima  riforma  judicial)  1841,  and 
a  penal  code,  1852  ;  but  no  civil  code-aa  yet.  The  Inteet  spe- 
cimOD  of  this  group  of  codes  is  probably  the  Italian  Code  of 
1865. 

While  the  French  codes  have  thus  widely  influenced  the 
kindred  racn  of  the  Continent,  Germany  has  followed  a  scHne- 
what  d^ereot  metliod.  The  criminal  code  of  BavsriRi  drawn 
by  the  cdebrated  Feuerbadi  and  promulgated  in  1613,  has 
been  adopted  by  Sase-Weimar,  Wlirtemburg,  Oldenburg, 
St  Gall,  B&Lq,  Zurich,  Sweden,  and  Greece.  A  new  -pe^^^ 
code  for  Bavaiia,  was,  however,  issued  in  1862.  TbeAutrtrisn 
penal  code  was  revised  va.  L806,  1813,  and  1852.  In  Prussia 
rtiie  penali  laws  were  codified  in  1651  ;  is  Hanover  in  1824 ; 
in  Hesee-Darmstadt  in  1831;  and  in  Baden  in  1836.  The 
formation  of  civil  codes  has  not  been  so  rapid.  That  com- 
menced for  Austria  by  order  of  Maria-Theresa  was  toot  pub- 
lished till  1811, and  (mly  in  1658  wae  it  extended  to  Hui»ary. 
Xa  Bavaria  no  leas. than  sisty-^o  diSerait  species  of  civS  law 
was  found  to  be  operative  in  1811 ;  and  the  l^wurs  ofthe 
commission  which  was  then  appointed  to  remedy  this  state  of 
thin^  have  as  yet  produced  no  result.'  Severu  of  the  minor 
atatea  have,  however,  codified  their  civil  law,  aad  a  code  of 
commerce  (das  aUgemeine  deutsohe  Handelsgesetzbuch)  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Bund  and  accepted  by  most  of  ils  mem- 
bers, including  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Penal  and  [ffoeedure  codes  were  drawn  up  for  Greece  by. 
M.  Maiirer,  aoA.  promulgated  in  1833,  but  instidments  only 
of  the  civil  code  have  appeared,  uid,  pending  its  completion, 
Uie  ByzantJoe  laws  contained  in  the  six  books  of  HarmeHopulns 
were,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1835,  declared  to  be  still  in  force. 

Not  the  least  curious  chapter  of  a  History  of  Codification 
would  be  that  which  should  trace  the  process  of  law  reform  in 
Russia  The  foundation  of  Russian  law  at  the  present  time  is 
the  compilatioa  which,  under  the  title  of  '  Ulogenie,'  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1649  by  the  Czar  Alexy  Michaelovich.  In  1700 
Peter  the  (xreat  wganised  a  commission  for  the  pun^o&e  of 
remodelling  the  Ulogenie  and  of  incorporating  with  it  the  later 
ukases.  But  this  ho&j,  during  130  years  of  its  existence, 
which  was  virtually  uninterrupted  for  this-  long  period,  pro- 
duced no  tangible  result.  It  was  frequently  reconstructed, 
notably  by  Catherine  II.  in  1767,  who.  after  studying  Mon- 
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tesquieu,  Puflendorf,  and  Beccaria,  ^trote  instnictionH  for  tbe 
guidance  of  the  commission  with  her  own  hand,  which  were 
much  admired  by  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  Tlie  Emperor 
Nicholas  placed  ^e  distinguished  jurist  Speranski  at  the  head 
of  the  commission,  which  under  his  superintendence  at  lengtli 
published  the  '  Sobranie  Pervoe,'  cont^ning  all  the  laws  from 
the  date  of  the  Ulogenie  of  1649  to  the  accession  of  Xidiolas  in 
1825,  and  the  '  Sobranie  Vtoroe,'  comprising  laws  promulgated 
between  the  latter  date  and  1832.  These  works  were  arranged 
in  chronol(^cal  order  and  accompanied  by  convenient  indices. 
They  served  as  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  '  Svod 
'  Zaconow  rossuskii  imperii,'  i.e.  '  Co-ordination  of  the  laws  of 
'the  Russian  Empire/ which  appeared  in  1832,  and  became 
the  exclusive  source  of  law  in  1835.  The  '  Svod  Zaconow* 
con^rises  eight  codes,  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:— 
l.Tuestateandimperialfamily;  2.  Public  services ;  3.  Finance; 
4.  The  classes  of  persons;  5.  Civil  law;  6.  Administration; 
7.  Police ;  8.  Penal  law.  It  contains  about  38,000  articles,  to 
each  of  which  is  added  a  reference  to  the  ordinance  from  which 
it  was  taken.  It  provides  for  the  publication  of  an  aoniul 
supplement,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  codes,  to  be 
confided  to  a  permanent  commission.  By  this  commission  the 
Svod  Zaconow  was  republished  in  1843.* 

It  was  not  until  the  law  of  the  continent  of  Europe  had 
almost  everywhere  assumed  a  scientific  shape  that  the  Lnglidi 
of  the  old  and  new  world  at  length  turned  their  attention  to 
legislative  reforms.  The  English-speaking  races  not  subject 
to  English  rule  were  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter ;  then  an 
English  d^ony  here  and  there  attempted  to  deal  with  the  qnes- 
.  tion.  Surely  England  herself,  the  stronghold  of  the  law  which 
is  not  made  but  grows,  must  some  day  yield  to  the  ideas  which 
have  triumphed  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  civilised  woHi 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  history  of  the  move- 
ment that  the  French-speaking  state  of  Louisiana  should  hare 
been  the  first  on  the  American  continent  to  accept  these  ideas- 
As  early  as  1820  Mr.  Livingstone  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare a  penal  code  for  Louisiana,  which  was  followed  in  1824 
by  a  civil  code.  In  1836  the  statutes  of  Massachussets  were 
consohdated  under  four  heads: — 1.  The  government  of  the 
state ;  2.  Property ;  3.  Courts  and  civil  procedure ;  4.  Grin* 

*  Full  inrormation  upon  Rusaian  codification  may  be  found  is 
'  Etudes  bistoriques  sur  la  legislation  Russe,'  par  Spyridion  ZmUi 
1862;  and  in  '  Prdcis  de  notions  hiatoriques,' &c.,  par  Speranski. 
1833.  A  Translation  into  French  of  the  Civil  Code  was  edited  tT 
V.  Foncher.    Paris;  1841. 
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and  criminal  procedure.  In  1841  the  statutes  of  Maine  were 
consolidated  in  twelve  titles.  In  1853  Maryland  appointed 
commissioners  who  produced  a  statute-code,  which  became  law 
in  1860.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  superseding  statutes  which 
occupied  forty  volumes,  and  is  arranged  alphabetically,  from 
'abatement 'to'wildfowl.'  Thestateof  New  York,  after  several 
tentative  efforts,  has  at  length  caused  to  be  compiled  one  of  the 
best  codes  of  modem  times.  It  embodies  both  common  law 
and  statutes,  and  occupied  three  commissioners  for  eight  years, 
I857-I865.  It  is  divided  into  1.  The  political  code ;  2.  The 
dvil  code ;  3.  The  code  of  civil  procedure ;  4.  The  penal  code ; 
5.  The  code  of  penal  procedure ;  and  6.  The  book  of  forms. 
The  civil  code,  following;  the  order  of  Justinian's  Institutes, 
the  Code  Fr^diric,  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  treats  successively 
of  the  law  of  persons,  of  property,  and  of  obligations.  A 
fourth  division  is  a  repository  of  miscellaneous  matter.  Faults 
might  easily  be  pointed  out  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,* 
which  is  doubtless  also  somewhat  more  roughly  put  together 
than  would  be  approved  of  in  England,  but  it  wUl  afford  much 
help  and  encoiiragement  to  our  own  efforts  ia  the  same  di- 
rection. 

The  Canadian  statutes  have  for  some  years  been  consoli- 
dated in  three  groups,  viz. ;  those  relating  to  both  provinces, 
those  relating  to  the  upper,  and  those  relating  to  the  lower 

Erovince ;  and  now  the  wnole  civil  law  of  Lower  Canada  has 
een  recently  codified,  with  the  exception  of  the  rules  affecting 
the  seignioral  tenures,  in  pursumice  of  the  local  Act  20  Vict, 
c  43.  The  task  was  one  of  no  slight  difficulty.  The  custo- 
mary law  which  in  France  had  been  swept  away  by  the  Revo- 
lution and  replaced  by  the  Code,  was  still  in  force  throughout 
the  province ;  mid  the  ancient  French  jurisprudence  had  been 
complicated  by  the  legislation  of  the  English  Government. 
The  whole  was,  however,  accomplished  in  four  years,  1860- 
1864,  by  tliree  commissioners.  The  Code  is  divided  into  four 
books,  treating  respectively  of  persons ;  f  of  property ;  of  the 
modes  of  acquiring  ownership,  and  obligations ; }  and  of  com- 
mercial law. 

*  E.g.  Corporations  are  treated  of  iu  the  third  chupter  of  Fu-t  iii. 
(coDcerning  movable  property)  of  Division  ii. ;  the  law  of  torts  ia 
dismissed  in  four  pages  f252-266) ;  and  civil  actions  are  said  in  the 
procedure  code  to  ariee  (1.)  out  of  obligations,  (2.)  out  of  injuries. 

t  Under  which  head  the  law  of  corporatione  is  very  properly  in- 
cluded. 

1  Under  obligations,  those  rights  the  violations  of  which  are 
dititt  are  very  inconvenieatly  and  meagrely  treated. 
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A  series  of  codes  for  British  India  have  siso  for  a  long  tinie 
been  in  course  of  publication.  A  penal  code  was  drawn  up  bj 
a  conunigsion,  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  member,  and 
was  presented  to  the  GoTemor-General  as  long  ago  as  1837,  bat 
did  not  beccane  law  till  1860(Act  xir.).  This  is  doubtless  the 
most  scientific  piece  of  l^slation  in  the  English  language;  its 
defiuitiona  are  metaphyBiudly  precise,  and  where  Buch  language 
is  likely  to  perplex  an  ordinary  reader  illustralaoDB  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  expluning  it.  A  code  of  civil  procedure 
became  law  in  18S9  (Act  viii.),  and  was  followed  in  1861 
(Act  XXV.)  by  a  code  of  pemil  procedure.  The  code  of 
substantive  civil  law  is  now  in  progress.  The  Law  Com- 
missioners  in  India  having,  in  1840,  reported  that  *  There 
'  is  not  in  actual  operation,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capital 
'  towns  of  the  three  Presidencies,  any  Lex  Loci,  any  sub- 
'  stsntive  civil  law  for  the  various  classes  of  persons  who 
'  have  not,  like  the  main  portions  of  their  population,  special 
'  laws  of  their  own,  which  our  judicatures  are  required  to  en- 
'  force;'  a  conuniseion  in  JGngland,  of  which  Sir  J.  lUnulIy, 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Jervis,  and  others,  were  members,  in  theii 
.  second  report,  in  1855,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  '  what 
'  India  wants  is  a  body  of  substantive  civil  law,  in  preparing 
'  which  the  law  of  England  shoiild  be  used  as  a  basb ;  but 
'  which,  once  enacted,  should  itself  be  the  law  of  India  on  the 

*  subjects  it  embraced.*  They  added :  '  Not  only  must  there 
'  however  be  targe  exceptions  in  respect  of  amenability  to  this 
'  body  of  law,  but  there  are  important  subjects  of  civil  law 

*  which  we  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  it  should  on- 
'  brace.'  To  carry  out  this  recommendation,  a  commission  was 
issued  in  1861,  to  Sir  Jolm  Romilly,  Sir  W.  Erie,  Sir  Edward 
Hyan,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sir  J.  S.  Willes,  and  Mr,  Macleod,*  who,  in 
June  1863,  reported  to  Her  Majesty  the  completion  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  task.  This  first  inntiUment  of  a  civil  code  received 
the  force  of  law  by  Act  x.  of  1865.    It  reliUes  wholly  to  '  suc- 

*  cessions,'  and  does  not  apply  to  the  successions  of  Hindoos, 
Mahometans,  or  Buddhists,  or  of  any  other  sect  which  the 
Governor-General  may  by  order  in  council  except  frcnn  its 
operation.  A  further  instalment,  devoted  to  several  branches 
of  the  law  of  contracts,  and  intended  to  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  population  of  British  India,  made  its  appearance  in  Jnly 
1866.     The  method  of  the  civil  code  is  the  same  as  that  of  tbe 

•  Mr.  W.  M.  Jamee  and  Mr.  J.  Hendsrson  were  Bubstiluted  for 
Sir  W.!Er]e  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  in  1864.  Mr.  Macphereon  and 
Mr.  BwUie  are  tbe  secretariea  of  (he  Commission. 
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penal  code.  Every  clauBe  has  been  drafted  with  tlie  utmost 
precision,  and  oopiooa  use  has  been  made  of  illustratioiu,  which 
tiie  Commissioners  declare  to  be  '  not  merely  examples  of  the 
<  IsFw  in  operation,  bat  the  law  itself,  showing  by  examples 
'  what  it  is.'*  It  is  probable  that  the  future  effect  of  1^  great 
work  will  not  be  confined  to  our  EaHtem  Empire.  A  cod© 
based  upon  the  law  of  England,  but  in  which  aU  feudal  pecu- 
liarities 'hvFb  been  omitted,  and  such  changes  have  been  freely 
made  as  the  adrancdd  opinion  of  modem  times  seemed  to  re- 
qnire,  can  hardly  ful  to  influence  our  home  legielation.t 

II.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  En^and  must  soon  make 
np  her  mind  to  do  what  the  rest  of  the  world  1ms  done,  and 
what  she  has  herself  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  some  of  her  re- 
mote dependencies.  People  are  now  far  too  busy  to  be  inclined 
to  subimt  to  tmnecessary  labour  merely  as  an  exercise  of  ince- 
nuity.  Even  Englishmen  will  not  much  longer  be  pefsuaded 
that  tlie  most  convenient  way  of  making  known  a  rule  with 
vUch  every  citizen  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted,  is  to  leave  it 
to  be  guessied  at  as  IJie  result  of  a  comparison  of  perhaps  fifty 
statutes  and  a  score  of  reported  cases.  The  absurdity  of  the 
present  state  of  things  has  indeed  long  been  recognised,  but 
our  legal  reformers  till  of  late  years  seem  never  to  liave  con- 
ceived of  any  more  sweeping  improvement  than  some  slight 
cous<Jidation  of  tantoloeous  statutes,  and  a  repeal  of  such  as 
are  wholly  obsolete.  'Sae  common  law  was  leU  untosched  by 
tiie  most  aodacions  theorist  King  Edward  Vlk  long  ago 
wrote :  *  I  could  wish  that,  when  time  ^^1  serve,  the  snper- 

*  A  somewhat  different  force  was  given  to  them  by  the  framers 
of  the  penal  code,  who  said:  'the  illustrations  make  oothing  law 
'which  would  not  be  law  without  them,'  &c.  (Letter  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Oct.  14,  1837.) 

f  We  ma;  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that,  in  future  editions, 
the  Indian  codes  should  be  broken  up  into  books,  titles,  and  chapters, 
duly  subordinated  to  one  another,  and  that  the  sections  should  com- 
mence de  notto  with  each  chapter,  instead  of,  as  now,  running  on 
continaouslj  through  a  whole  branch  of  law.  And  we  would  re- 
spectfully urge  upon  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  laving 
down  beforelund  some  provisional  plan  of  the  whole  work.  Had 
such  a  plan  been  present  to  their  minds  they  would  surely  never 
have  treated  of  the  liability  of  a  master  for  the  negligent  driving  of 
his  coachman,  under  the  bead  of  agency,  as  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
contracts.  Second  Bep.  sect.  223.  The  use  of  the  term  '  Substan- 
'  tive  Law,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  defined  bj  the  Commissioners 
in  India  in  1845,  and  in  which  it  is  apparently  still  employed  by  the 
Indian  Law  Commissioners  in  England,  as  excluding  penal  law, 
spears  to  as  very  objectionable.  caiizsa/OoOQlc 
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'  fiuous  and  tedious  statutes  were  brought  into  one  sum  t<^e- 

*  ther,  and  made  more  plain  and  short,  to  the  intent  that  men 
'  might  better  understand  them.'  *  And  Lord  Bacon's  remarks 
are  admirable  as  far  aa  they  go  ;t  but  although  many  a  com- 
mission has  debated  the  subject  from  his  time  to  the  present 
day,  and  although  of  late  certain  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  improvement,  it  is  Uterally  true  that  no  essen- 
tial change  has  yet  been  effected  in  the  form  of  English  law. 
Indeed,  a  solemn  conference  of  the  two  Houses  of  Farli»> 
ment  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1816  that  even  a  consolidatioi) 
of  the  statutes  was  impracticable.  As  we  have  already  hid 
occasion  to  remark,  the  reformers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  were  necessarily  so  much  engaged  in  canyii^ 
out  material  changes  in  the  law  as  to  have  btUe  leisure  for  ib 
formal  amendment. 

The  criminal  legislation  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which  extended 
from  1826  to  1832,  did  but  little  for  the  form  of  the  law.}  The 
most  tangible  result  of  the  criminal  law  commissions,  which  est 
from  1833  to  1849,  was  a  Bill  professing  to  be  '  A  digest  of  llie 
'  written  and  unwritten  law  relating  to  the  definitions  of  crime 
'  and  punishment,'  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1848,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  For  the  appointnent 
of  these  commissions  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Brougham. 
In  1653,  Lord  Cranworth  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
judges,  requesting  their  opinions  upon  certain  Bills  for  consoli- 
datu^  the  criminal  law.  The  judges  were  unanimously  (^ 
posed  to  the  scheme,  and  their  answers  form  a  good  collectioD 
of  the  usual  objections  to  codification.  §  Mr.  Justice  Talfonrd, 
for  instance,  says :  '  To  reduce  the  atatjtte  law  into  a  narrow 
'  compass  is  an  object  entirely  free  from  objection,  and,  if  m- 
'  compUshed  with  care,  can  produce  nothing  but  good ;  but  to 

*  reduce  unwritten  law  to  statute  is  to  discard  one  of  the 
'  greatest  blessings  we  have  for  ages  enjoyed  in  rules  capsble 

*  of  flexible  application.* 

To  Lord  Cranworth  belonf^  the  credit  of  having  in  18^ 
appointed  the  '  Statute  Law  Commission,'  which,  after  making 

*  See  Burnet,  History  of  the  Beformation,  toL  ii.  pt.  ti.  p.  102- 
edit.  1829. 

t  1  Law  TractB,  9,  cf.  De  Ang.  aph.  £4-64. 

t  Although  Anthony  Hammond  published,  1825-9,  ■  by  aathorit; 
<  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  a  draft  criminal  code,  formed  by  a'conaidav- 
tion  of  the  then  existing  criminal  statutes,  which  has  some  preleo- 
sions  to  method. 

§  Pari.  Paper?,  1854  (liii.),  391. 
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numerous  reporte,*  came  to  an  end  in  IS59.  By  this  Com- 
nuBsion  were  prepared  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts  of 
1861,  wliich  Bupereeded  the  I^islatioa  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 
How  little  pretension  these  have  to  any  methodical  arrange- 
ment will  appear  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  their  subjects : 
1.  Accessones  and  abettors ;  2.  Larceny ;  3.  Malicious  in- 
juries to  property ;  4.  Forgery ;  5.  Coining ;  6.  Offences 
against  the  person.  The  Commission  also,  by  causing  accurate 
re^stera  to  be  made  of  repealed  statutes,  prepared  the  way  for 
those  operations  which  immediately  followed. 

In  1860,  Lord  Westbury,  then  only  Attorney- General,  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Grovemment  to  take  measures  for 
the  express  repeal  of  all  the  obsolete  Acts  with  which  the 
statute-book  was  still  encumbered.  This  great  work  of  expur- 
gation has  just  been  completed  by  the  bkiII  and  industry  of 
Sir.  Wood  and  Mr.  Beilly ;  and  a  formidable  list  of  wholly 
useless  Acts  has  been  upon  their  recommendation  expressly 
repealed,  t  The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
has  announced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  ex- 
hibit the  fruit  of  these  labours  in  a  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes,  containing  only  those  which  are  actually  in  force, 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  careful  indices,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  comprised  m  about  six  or  seven  volumes. 

In  1863,  Lord  Westbury,  as  Chancellor,  in  a  great  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  reviewed  the  whole  subject.  He  pro- 
posed that,  in  addition  to  the  work  already  in  progress,  a 
digest  should  be  made  of  the  reported  cases,  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  combination  of  statutes  and  cases  alike  in  a  digest, 
and,  at  a  future  period,  in  a  code,  of  the  whole  English  law.) 
In  the  autumn  of  1866  a  Boyal  Commission  was  issued  to 
Lords  Cranworth,  Westbury,  and  Cairns,  Sir  T.  P.  Wilde, 
Mr.  Lowe,  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  Sir  Geoi^e  Bowyer,  Sir 
R.  Pahner,  Sir  J.  G.  Lefevre,  Sir  T.  B.  May,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Thring,  and  Mr.  Reilly :    '  To  inquire   mto   the  expe- 

*  diency  of  a  Digest  of  Law,  and  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
'  ing  that  object,  and  of  otherwise  exhibiting  in  a  compendious 

*  and  accessible  form  the  law  as  embodied  in  judicial  decisions.' 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  name  a  list  of  Commissioners 
whose  opinions  upon  the  subject  would  carry  greater  weight, 
and  their  appointment  will  doubtless  mark  an  epoch  in  the 

•  ParL  Papers,  1855,  xv.  829;  1856,  xviii.  861  ;  1857,  xii.  203j 
eeaa.  2,  xxi.  211  ;  1859,  sees.  2,  xiii.  pt.  L  1. 

t  By  24  fc  25  Vict.  C.  101  ;  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  125  j  and  30  &  31 
Vict.  c.  59. 

X  Hansard,  vol.  ctxxi.  p.  776. 
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JiiBb»7  of  the  qaestion.  Thdr  first  report,  whidi  is  dated 
3da7  13,  1867,  does  little  more  than  uear  the  grousd  fw 
Aitare  cq>enitiQnB,  by  affinning  the  utility  of  a  oigeet,  aad 
recommending  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  superiideiid 
the  ]H^)amtk>n  of  a  portion  of  it,  suffldent  in  extent  to  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole.  The  mode  in  which  the  CoamuB- 
sionera  propose  that  the  work  shall  be  carried  out  will  doubt- 
less bedeseribed  in  future  reports.  In  the  meantinie  we  shall 
state'  with  great  difiSdmoe  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  ead 
which  should  be  aimed  at  in  all  efforts  toward  the  fornul 
ameudmeDt  of  the  law,  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  that 
end  is  most  likely  to  be  attained. 

■  ILL  The  object  which  law  reformers  ought  constantly  to 
keep  in  view  is  the  formation  of  a  Code.  The  idea,  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  immediately  attainable  or  not,  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  as  the  guide  and  regulator  of  their  endeayours. 

By  a  '  Code,'  we  mean  a  homogeneous  body  of  law,  axiO' 
matuially  expressed,  and  Logically  distributed.  In  all  these 
essential  characteristics  it  diifers  from  a  '  Digest,'  which  is  « 
distributed  body  of  law,  but  its  distributioD  is  not  neoeeearilf 
h^cal;  nor  is  it  homogeneous,  because  its  ultimate  subdivisioiu 
are  merely  groups  of  selected  laws,  each  of  which  retains  its 
individual  vitality ;  nor  need  it  be  axiomi^cally  expressed, 
because  it  may  Gonaist  merely  of  extracts  from  reported  cases. 
-The  most  important  of  the  processes  by  which  a  Digest  a 
convertible  into  a  Code,  is  'Consolidation;'  but  this  is,  of 
course,  equally  available  for  many  operations  of  minor  import- 
ance. It  consists  simply  in  fusing  a  number  of  separate  mles 
into  one  new  enactment  A  Digest  is,  therefore,  on  imperfectly 
developed  Code.  The  two  differ  only  in  degree,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  unsystematic  law,  stand  very  much  in  the  same 
position. 

It  may  appear  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  considered 
the  statements  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  there 
should  still  exist  at  the  present  day  persons  of  eminenoe  wbo 
are  sturdy  opponenta  of  the  introduction  into  English  law  of 
a  logical  in  place  of  its  present  historical  arrangement.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  enormoiis  evils  of  an  imwieldy  juris- 
prudence must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands;  nor  is  one 
prepared  to  be  told  that  difficulties  which  every  other  nation 
has  attacked  with  success  are  insuperable  by  ourselves.  Many, 
indeed,  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  any  general  scheme  of  codi- 
fication are  wilhng  to  admit  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  migbt 
be  with  advantage  consohdated  throughout ;  for  it  can  haruly 
be  pretended  that  anything  but  incredibly  bad  draughtsman- 
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ship  couM'prevent  them  from  being  Uius  rendered  much  more 
accurate  and  accessible  than  thej  now  are.  In  the  common 
law,  however,  ae  embodied  in  tfae  reported  oases,  we  ore  o^a 
assured  that  we  possess  an  elastic  rule,  capable  of  od^ting 
itself  to  new  circumstances  as  thej  arise,  such  as  we  Bnoula 
eeek  '  ia  vain  in  any  body  of  law  imposed  by  legislatios. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  case-law  is  either  perfectly  definite  or 
it  is  no  law  at  all.  A  set  of  oases  establishes  a  rule  with 
certain  exceptions ;  a  new  combination  of  facts  arises ;  does  it 
come  within  the  rule  or  within  the  exceptions  ?  The  judge 
comes  to  a  decision,  which  he  arrives  at  either  because  the  new 
case  is  virtually  provided  for  by  the  old  rule,  or  because,  failing 
to  find  guidance  in  the  cases  cited,  he  is  led  by  his  own  sense 
of  what  is  just  If  he  is  acting  upon  a  rule  which  he  finds 
laid  down  in  the  cases,  that  rule,  the  ratio  decidendi  of  those 
cases,  is  of  coiu-se  a  grammatically  expressed  proposition,  and 
is  no  more  susceptible  of  two  sens^  ^an  if  it  occurred  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  he  is  really,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion,  legislating  for  a  cams  omissus,  and  if  this  be  con- 
sidered desirable,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do  it  without  disguise.  The  judge  who  can  be  trusted  to 
make  law  clandeetinely,  under  cover  of  interpreting  the  reported 
cases,  may  also  be  trusted  to  moke  it  openly,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  a  code.* 

If  the  im^nary  advantages  of  judge-made  law  in  point  of 
flexibili^  are  disproved,  few  would  be  found  to  deny  that  it  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  host  of  inconveniences.  Its 
enormous  bulk,  its  confusion,  and  its  preference  for  special 
rules  rather  than  general  principles,  are  some  of  these;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  incoherent  and  merely  supplementary 
chaxacter  which  its  predominance  impresses  upon  the  statutes-f 
That  it  will  ever  cease  to  be  a  source  of  law  is  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  to  be  desired.  All  that  can  be  wished  is  to  sweep 
away  and  supersede  all  the  case-law  which  exists  at  the  present 
moment,  and  to  provide,  in  a  way  which  we  shall  presently 
describe,  for  its  periodical  absorption,  as  it  springs  up  again, 
into  the  Digest  or  Code. 

The  main  objections  urged  against  codified  law  are  that  its 
provisions  will  be  rigid  and  inapplicable  to  new  cases ;  this 
objection  we  h^ve  already  discussed ;  and  further,  that  being 

*  The  utility  of  judge-made  law  at  certain  stages  of  civilisation, 
when  the  enlightenment  of  the  coarts  is  superior  to  that  of  the  legis- 
lature, ia  another  question,  and  beside  our  present  purpose.  See 
Maine,  *  Ancient  Law,'  ch.  ii. 

f  See  Austin, 'Jurbpmdence,' vol.  ii. p.  369-  (   oooir 


thuB  rigid,  it  ought  to  provide  expressly  for  every  conceiTable 
case,  wnic^  of  course  it  will  fail  to  do.  These  objections  to  a 
code  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  rest  upon  a  misapprehen^on 
of  its  real  nature.  Because  it  defines  tbe  terminut  a  juo,  the 
general  principles  from  which  all  legal  argument  must  start,  it 
seems  to  be  imagined  that  it  also  defines  the  tenniniu  ad  quern, 
the  extent  of  the  application  of  which  those  principles  are  suscep- 
tible. A  code  is  ^erefore  asserted  to  be  either  an  impossibility 
or  an  evil.  An  impossibility,  if  it  attempts  to  state  tlie  infinite 
variety  of  subsidiary  rules  which  must  necessarily  be  recognised 
before  its  general  rules  can  be  applied  to  every  case  which  may 
oonceivab^  arise;  an  evil,  if  it  rests  satisfied  with  a  etateinent 
of  the  law  with  reference  to  cases  which  have  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  because  it  must  thus  leave  new  cases  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.  The  fallacy  upon  which  these  alternative  charges  are 
grounded  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  law  when  expressed  in  > 
code  has  any  greater  pretensions  to  finality  than  when  ex- 
pressed in  statutes  and  reported  cases.*  Clearness,  not  finality, 
IS  the  object  of  a  code.  It  does  not  attempt  impossibilities,  for 
it  is  satisfied  with  presenting  the  law  at  that  precise  sta^  of 
elaboration  at  which  it  finds  it ;  nether  is  it  obstructively  rigid, 
for  deductions  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  'tbe 
'  competition  of  opposite  analo^es,'  are  as  available  for  the 
decision  of  new  cases  under  a  code,  as  under  any  other  fonn 
in  which  the  law  may  be  embodied.! 

If,  as  we  hope,  we  have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  codification,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  if> 
more  thiui  briefly  enumerate  the  obvious  advantages  of  sui^  > 
measure.  A  code,  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  though  in 
a  less  degree  to  a  digest,  will  greatly  popularise  the  knowledge 

•  The  true  idea  of  a  code  is  well  described  by  the  New  Toii 
Commisgioners  as  follows : — '  All  that  we  now  know  of  the  law  ire 
'  know  from  written  records.  To  make  a  code  ia  therefore  but  u 
'  make  a  complete  analytical  and  authoritative  compilation  from 
'  these  records.'  M.  Portalis  ('  Diacoura  pr^limiaaire  dn  projeC  de 
'  Code  Civil,'  Locr^,  vol.  i.)  said  well  :  'Tout  simplifier,  eit  aoe 
'  operation  eur  laquelle  on  a  beeoin  de  s'entendre ;  tout  pr^volr,  est 
'  an  but  qu'il  est  impoaaible  d'atleindre.' 

t  Mr.  Austin,  whoae  lectures  are  a  mine  of  thought  upon  tbe 
question  of  codification  (see  especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  308-378.  mi 
vol.  lit.  pp.  275-298),  maiotaina,  in  opposition  to  the  diatioguiabed 
writer  of  tbe  article  in  vol.  xxix.  of  the  'Edinburgh  Beview,'  u 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude,  that  the  '  cotnpetitioii 
'  of  opposite  aimlogies '  takes  place  as  much  under  a  code  as  under 
judge-made  law.  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^ GoOQ  I l 
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of  law.  This  is  truly  stated  by  the  Digest  CommiBsioiiers  to 
be  nothing  leas  than  a  national  duty.  '  Your  Majesty's  sub- 
'  jecte,'  they  say,  '  in  their  relations  toirarde  each  otlier,  are 
'  expected  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  State,  and  are  not  held 
'  excused,  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  from  the  conse- 
'  queoces  of  any  wrongful  act.  ...  It  is,  as  we  conceive,  a 
'  daty  of  the  State  to  take  care  that  these  laws  shall,  so  far  as 
'  is  practicable,  be  exhibited  in  a  form  plain,  compendious,  and 
'  accessible,  and  calculated  to  bring  home  actual  knowledge 
'of  the  law  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  persons.' 
The  knowledge  of  law  which  under  a  well-arranged  system 
is  practically  attainable  by  the  people  is  much  greater  than 
may  be  imagined.  There  are  many  countries  of  Europe  where 
the  man  of  business  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  consulting  his 
code  for  guidance  in  his  a&irs,  and  where  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  land  is  made  the  condition  of  admis- 
Ron  to  a  public  employment.  But  a  still  more  important  point 
in  £tvour  of  a  code,  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  tor  lawyers  at 
least  to  know  the  law  thoroughly.  And  this,  not  only  because 
the  law  itself  will  be  more  rational,  and  therefore  more  know- 
■ble,  but  also  because  the  profession  will  be  released  trom  those 
merely  mechanical  operations  of  bringing  into  juxtaposition 
statutes  separated  in  date  by  hundreds  of  years,  and  cases  de- 
cided without  the  remotest  reference  to  each  other,  which  at 
present  absorb  bo  much  of  their  time  and  ingenuity ;  and  will 
thag  have  leisure  for  attaining  a  real  mastery  of  principles, 
and  a  habit  of  logically  applying  them  to  the  new  cases  wnich 
will  continually  arise.  In  this  way  not  only  will  the  subject  be- 
CiHne  better  understood  by  the  profeesioD,  but  it  will  aSotA  a 
hetter  intellectual  training  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  it.  The 
existence  of  a  code  would  also  effect  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
legal  education,  by  providing  it  with  an  object  suscoptible  of 
systematic  study. 

Legislation,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  would  be  greatly 
fadlitated  by  the  existence  of  an  authontative  statement  of 
tlK«e  laws  upon  which,  by  way  of  addition,  subtraction,  or 
alteration,  the  legislature  has  to  operate.  Local  judicatures 
would  be  more  readily  established  if  a  succinct  body  of  law 
were  always  at  hand  for  the  guidance  of  the  judge ;  and  were 
our  commercial  law  embodied  in  a  definite  division  of  a  code. 
It  would  be  possible,  by  mutual  concessions,  to  assimilate  it  to 
the  corresponding  division  in  the  codes  of  the  Continent. 

A  code  may  or  may  not  be  attuned  per  saltum.  In  times 
^  revolution  the  law  of  a  country  has  been  occasionally 
recast  in  a  very  few  years,  or  even  months ;  bat  in  these  cases 
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an  old  system  of  \xw  has  gaddenly  givai  place  to  a  Dew  one 
genersll^  drawn  from  a  foreign  source.*  Here  the  mattsr'of 
uie  law  has  itself  been  cbaoged,  birt  emch  a  change  is  no  eeseii' 
tial  aoooinpamment  of  the  formation  of  a  code,  whicii  is  eeMm- 
tiallyionly  a  re-expreesioQ  of  what  previously  existed  in  ^■iem 
convenient  form.  Wfaere  however  no  important  idiange  ia  the 
matter  of  the  law  is  contemplated,  a  code  must  be  preceded  bjr 
a  digest ;  and,  especially  in  a  coontry  where  ao  much  reepect 
is  pud  to  antiquity  as  in  England,  must  be  a  work  of  nuicli 
time  and  labour.  A  remu'k,  made  originally  by  Mr.  Austin 
in  a  wider  sense,  is  especially  true  aa  ^ipliwi  to  oodifieatt<ni: 
'  What,'  he  says,  '  is  commonly  called  the  technical  part  of 
'  legislation,  ia  incomparably  more  difScult  than  what  may  be 
'  styled  the  ethical.     In  other  words,  it  is  far  easier  to  oonceiTe 

*  justly  what  wonld  be  ueefnl  law,  than  ao  to  oonstmot  thit 

*  same  law  that  it  may  accomplish  its  objeet-'f 

Since,  the  code,  in  the  highest  and  modem  sense  of  the  tvn, 
which,  as  we  have  sud,  uiould  be  the  ideal  after  whicii  all 
legislation  should  strive,  is  to  supersede  both  our  written  and 
our  unwritten  law,  it  must  be  produced  by  the  union  into  ont 
work  of  8  common-law  code  and  a  statute  code.  It  is  om 
opinion  that,  to  avoid  confusion,  each  of  these  codes  should  bi 
e(»npiled  separately;  though  of  course  upon  the  same  plan,  with 
a  view  to  their  ultimate  unificatioD. 

For  the  coinpilation  of  each  of  them  five  processes  are  neces- 
sary. We  shaJl  consider  theee,  first,  in  their  appUcataon  to  the 
statutes,  and,  secondly,  as  applicable  to  the  reports. 

In  order  to  the  fcffmation  of  a  statute  code,  the  Acts  of  P■^ 
liament  must  first  undergo  expurgation.  The  living  statatfl 
must  be  severed  from  the  dead,  and  useless  ones  which  stili 
show  some  signs  of  vitality  must  be  slain  outright  by  tk 
legislature.  This  process,  which  as  we  have  alr^y  stated, 
has  been  going  on  some  time,  is  now  on  the  point  of  comple- 
tion. Elaborate  registers  have  been  conntructed  of  ail  Ads 
heretofore  expressly  repealed,  and  more  than  three  thoosud 
Acts,  or  parts  of  Acts,  which  though  not  repealed  were  p«»- 
fectly  obsolete,  have  been  repealed  in  express  terms  by  th« 
recent  expurgation  Acts.  The  result  is  to  be  presented  t« 
the  public  in  a  revised  edition  of  the  statutes,  vastly  reduced 

*  The  three  codes  for  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  to  which  we  allaikd 
in  p.  361,  were  drawn  up  ia  fifteen  months.  The  so-called  'codicet' 
of  the  Romsn  emperors  were  likewise  framed  in  a  very  short  spiM 
of  time,  but  these  were,  according  to  our  present  use  of  the  term, 
mere '  digests.' 

t  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  ,  -  t 
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in  bolk  by  the  omisaioii  of  all  tliat  aie  no  longer  in  iorce.  We 
would  however  venture  most  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the 
Gtnremment,  thai;  this  edition  m^kt  be  atill  further  reduced  in 
bulk  and  increased  in  utiHty.  if  be&re  publication  it  were  sub- 
jected to  the  pioceu  -which  we  are  about  to  describe.  Nor 
would  its  progress  thus  be  delayed  for  more  than  a  month  or 
two. 

The  next  process  may  be  called  siJHag,  and  is  rendered 
uecesury  by  the  very  heterogeneous  chiu»ctez  of  our  so-oalled 
'  pabhc^neral'  statutes,  many  of  which  apply  ezolusively  to 
Ireland,  SeotlaDd,  India,  and  our  colonial  dominions.  Now  it 
Wdly  needs  ai^oment  to  prove  that,  in  collected  bodies  of 
sWutes,  Acts  affecting  England,  or  the  whole  of  the  United 
kingdom,  should  form  one  oody,  while  those  afiectingE  reUuid 
only,  or  India  only,  should  form  separate  publications.  It  is 
scarcely  less  evident  that  only  laws  of  a  really  '  general '  nature 
should  be:admitted  into  such  colleolaons ;  whereas  nombers  of 
our  public-general  statutes  differ  •  cmly  from  avowedly  '  local 
'  lad  personal '  and  '  private '  Acts  in  having  been  intxoduced 
into  Pulioment  at  the  public  expense.  An  Act  confirming 
an  order  of  the  Home  Secretary,  made  under  tlie  Locu 
Government  Act,  for  the  im{ax>vement,  say  of  Newcastle,  is 
not  a  whit  better  qualified  for  a  place  among  the  etatuties  of 
the  realm,  from  the  accident  of  its  being  passed  at  the  public 
expense,  than  if  it  had  been  introduoed  as  a  private  Act  by  the 
corporation  of  that  city.  Nor,  again,  should  Acts  be  comprised 
in  a  permanent  body  of  law  which,  although  of  a  really  general 
character,  are  optative  only  for  the  current  year,  or  whose 
effect  is  exhausted  in  conferring  exceptional  powers  upon  the 
executive  for  some  definite  object.  We  would  therefore  get 
rid,  by  siflang,  of  (1)  all  non-English  statntes;  (2)  all  Acts 
which  are  really  '  local  and  personal,'  though  technically 
'general';  (3)  annual  Acts;  (4)  what  may  be  called  mere 
'  JegisUtive  warrants ' ;  leaving  only  (5),  true  general  English 
laws.  Some  idea  of  the  reduction  whidii  this  process  would 
^ect  upon  the  Statute  Book  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  122  Actfi  passed  in  the  Session  for  1866,  and  ooou- 
Pyif^  1,007  pages,  only  55,  occupying  366  pages,  answer  the 
description  of  true  general  Englisn  laws.* 

The  residuum  of  statute-law,  after  expargatioo  and  »fting, 
must  be  digested.  '  The  nature  of  this  process  will  be  alrea^ 
>iudei8tood  from  what  has  been  said  before.     We  may  define  a 

*  The  rest  ore  thos  distributable  under  the  other  heady:  (1)  33; 
(2)ltli{3)8i(4)8. 
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•  digest '  as  a  distribution,  according  to  a  preconceiTed  system, 
into  books,  titles,  and  so  fortb,  of  a  body  of  laws  previously 
not  BO  distributed,  sucb  laws  retaining  nevertheless  their  inde- 
pendent vitality,  and  being,  under  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of 
the  work,  arranged  in  a  merely  arbitrary  order.  The  first  step 
towards  Uie  formation  of  a  digest  is  therefore  the  selection  of  a 
scheme  of  1^^  classification;  which  should  be  at  once  Ic^cal, 
suitable  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  conceptions  upon 
which  its  divisions  are  founded,  and  practically  convenient.' 
This  scheme  should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
should  be  adhered  to  in  all  subsequent  stages  of  the  progress 
towards  perfection.  When  it  has  been  selected,  the  ta^  <£ 
fitting  the  statutes,  and  parts  of  statutes,  into  th^  proper 
places,  with  references  to  the  original  statute  upon  which  the 
Authority  of  each  depends,  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  next  step  is  consolidation,  the  welding  together  into  an 
organic  whole  of  the  various  enactments  upon  a  given  tojHC. 
Tms  process,  operating  upon  the  various  fh^^ments  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  arranged  under  any  given  head  in  the  digest,  would 
annihilate  their  separate  existence,  omit  their  redundancies, 
and  fuse  them  into  one  new  enactment 

Codification  is  hardly  so  much  a  separate  process  as  the 
completion  of  consolidation ;  for  a  code  is  a  digest  in  which 
«very  titie  has  been  consolidated.  Being  a  digest,  it  is  orderiy ; 
heing  consolidated,  it  is  homogeneous  and  organic.  It  spe^ 
with  its  own  voice  only,  and  contains  no  trace  of  its  constitnent 
elements.  The  common-law  code  must  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  statute  code.  After  the  reports  and  sucb  treattses  as 
are  acknowledged  as  sources  of  law  have  been  cleared  of  dead  law 
by  expurgation,  and  of  law  not  suitable  for  an  English  code  by 
lifting,  the  residuum  must  be  digested ;  the  cases  must  be  clas- 
sified in  accordance  with  the  plan  ;  and  abstracts  of  titem,  or 
references  to  them,  must  be  placed  under  the  appropriate  titles: 
some  cases  must  be  chosen  to  support  universal,  others  to  sup- 
port particular  propositions.  Consolidation,  and  consequently 
codification,  are  inapplicable  to  common  law  as  embodied  in 
concrete  cases,  which  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  their  net 
results  stated  axiomatically  before  they  can  be  subjected  to 
these  processes. 

Either  the  common  law,  or  the  statutes,  or  both,  may  of 
course  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  digest  stage,  in 

*  The  final  selection  of  such  a  scheme  may,  of  course,  be  post- 
poned till  the  stage  of  codification,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  digest 
may  be  merely  proriBitmal. 
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order  to  recme  the  moat  mature  consideratiou  before  they  are 
aimed  on  into  codes.  It  woald  probably  be  proper,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  digests  are  promulgated,  to  abrogate  and  ' 
repeal,  as  independent  sources  of  law,  all  the  materials  which 
have  been  employed  in  their  construction.  When  the  two 
codes  are  cotnplete,  both  having  been  from  the  first  arranged 
according  to  an  identical  method,  they  may  be  with  ease 
woven  into  a  single  code,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
common  law  and  statute  will  have  ceased  to  exist  Many 
important  queBtions  have  been  necessarily  left  unconsidered 
in  oni  rapid  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  formal  amendment  of 
the  law :  such  as  the  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in 
the  matter  of  the  law  at  the  same  time  that  the  improvements 
which  we  have  described  are  effected  in  its  form ;  and  the 
bearing  upon  ihe  subject  of  the  English  distinction  between 
Iaw  and  Equity. 

One  essential  point,  however,  remains  to  be  noticed.  One 
other  process,  which  we  may  call  revinon,  is  necessary  to 
perpetuate  the  good  effects  of  those  which  we  have  already 
described.  Expui^tion,  sifting,  digesting,  consolidation,  and 
codification,  may  be  effected  once  for  all  ;  but  revision 
should  be  perpetually  in  operation,  and  could  only  he  carried 
on  by  a  permanent  Law  Coundl  or  department  of  Justice. 
The  duties  of  such  a  council  would  be  in  the  first  place  to 
superintend  all  legislation  upon  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
code;*  to  see  that  all  Bills  affecting  this  portion  of  the  law 
were  drawn  according  to  a  regular  formula,  and  with  expressed 
reference  to  a  particuliu'  book,  title,  and  chapter  of  the  code. 
The  result  of  such  supplementary  Acts,  or  '  novells,'  would 
be  readily  noted  up  by  the  practitioner.  The  council  ought 
also  to  keep  a  watch  upon,  siA,  and  classify  the  results  of 
reported  cases,  and  should  from  time  to  time  cause  Bills  to  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  embodying  the  new  rules  of  law 
thus  developed,  and  assigning  to  each  its  proper  position  as  a 
new  section  of  the  code.  Lastly,  the  council  should,  say  at 
intervals  of  ten  years,  republish  the  code  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament ;  each  new  edition  repealing  the  preceding  one, 
and  embodying  the  results  of  the  inter-decennial  legislation 
and  htigation.  The  absence  of  some  such  provision  for  the 
incorporation  of  new  taw  as  that  which  we  have  hriefiy  suggested, 
and  of  an  oi^an  snch  as  a  permanent  Law  Council,  by  which 
the  operation  might  be  carried  on,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  grave 

*  Many  Ads  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  remembered,  would  have 
no  place  in,  or  effect  upon,  the  code.  ,-.  , 
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defect  in  most  schemeE  of  codification,  and  greatly  to  imjnir 
tlie  usefulness  of  those  which  have  been  realised  in  practice.* 
For  the  later  stages  of  the  progress  towards  perfectaoBtfliidi 
we  have  attempted  to  describe,  we  shall  donbuess  hare  manj 
years  to  wait ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  earlier  stam 
should  not  be  very  speedily  attained.  Of  one  thing  we  ftd 
confident ;  that  when  once  uie  importance  of  the  questitm  bIuU 
be  clearly  reoo^ised  by  the  people,  the  day  will  not  be  iir 
^atant  when  our  law  will  deserve  a  reputation  for  scientifie 
form  equal  to  that  nhicli  it  has  long  enjoyed  for  substantiil 
equity. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  Three  Visits  to  Madagatear,  daring  the  Yeari 
1853,  1854-1856,  including  a  Jountey  to  the  Capital,  wilk 
Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  of  thi 
present  Civilisation  of  the  People,  By  the  Kev.  William 
ELi.is,F.H.S.,Author  of 'Polynesian  Kesearcbes.'  London: 
1858. 

2.  Madagascar  Revisited,  describing  th«  Eventt  of  a  New  Be^, 
and  the  Revolution  which  folimoed ;  setting  forth,  also,  lit 
Persecutions  endured  by  the  Christians,  and  their  heroic  Sufftr- 
ings,  unth  Notices  of  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  »f  &t 
People,     By  the  same.     London  :  1867. 

3.  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy,  unth  Sketches  in  the  Provintu 
of  Tamatave,  Betanimena,  and  Ankova,  By  Lient.  S.  P. 
Oliveb,  Royal  Artillery,  F.RG.S.     London :   1867. 

4.  A  Narrative  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar,  with  Dttuih  of 
the  Escape  of  the  Six  Christian  Refugees  now  in  England. 
By  J.  J.  Freeman  and  D.  Johns,  formerly  Missionaries 
in  the  Island.     London :  1840. 

^HAT  an  islaiid  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  larger  in  extent  tlun 

the  United  Kii^om,  fertile  in  all  tropical  prodactioDB, 

peopled  by   an  intelligent  race,   and  not  &r   removed  from 

*  A  periodical  revision  of  the  Code  Fr^&'ic  seems  to  bare  been 
contemplated ;  a  revised  edition  of  the  Russian  Code  haa  actoiUj 
appeared ;  and  the  Indian  Law  CommiesioDers  have  recorded  tbeir 
opinion  that '  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  years,  the  enacted  law  niigbt 
'  to  be  revised,  and  so  amended  as  to  make  it  contain  as  complete!/ 
■  aa  possible,  in  the  form  of  definitions,  of  rules,  or  of  iUnstratiou, 
*  everything  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  fit  to  be  nuit 
'  a  part  of  it,  leaving  nothing  to  rest  as  law  oi  the  aatfaorityof 
'  previous  judicial  decisions.' 
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tlie  great  line  of  conunercial  tra£5c  between  Egypt  and  the 
East,  should  have  remained  for  ages  uninvaded  by  foreign 
Gonquest,  and  unimproved  by  the  progress  of  indigenous 
driliBation,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  geo- 
graphy. It  oonfiTTDS  the  remark  of  Archbishop  Whately 
that  barbarous  nations  are  generally  incapable  of  rising  to  a 
higher  grade  of  culture  by  their  own  unuded  efforts.  The 
ustiTe  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Madagascar  discouraged  foreign 
intercourse,  and,  from  time  immemorial,  its  inhabitants  have 
loitered  on  the  boundaries  of  civilisation,  without  power  to 
pass  the  barriers.  Their  langu^e  copious,  expressive,  and  by 
DO  means  inharmonious,  rem^ed  unwritten ;  their  constituted 
form  of  government  had  discovered  no  better  sanction  of 
authority  than  brutal  slaughter ;  and  the  native  form  of  feith 
is  found  to  consist  of  littfe  more  than  a  collection  of  super- 
Btitioas  terrors. 

lUdama — who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  Peter  the  Great 
of  Madagascar— used  to  boast  that  his  two  b^t  generals  were 
Fever  and  Forest :  and,  no  doubt,  they  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  protect  the  country  from  foreign  invasion ;  though 
the  insalubrity  of  the  island  appears,  on  more  accurate  inform- 
ation, to  have  been  much,  and  designedly,  overstated,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  saa-coast  and  removable  with  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation.  The  ports  were  left  dangerous  and  un- 
cert^.  The  capital  was  placed  inland,  some  200  nules  from 
the  coast;  and  the  roads  were  purposely  suffered  to  renuun 
impassable.  Whetiier  Mad^^car  owes  its  native  indepen- 
dence to  an  overrated  insalubrity,  to  stratagem,  or  to  accident, 
it  is  scarce  matter  of  doubt  that  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
would  have  involved  both  conquered  and  conqueror  in  many 
and  most  grievous  complexities.  Experience  has  now  abun- 
dantly shown  the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  extension 
of  European  sway  over  a  people  which  halts  between  barbarism 
and  civilisation ;  and  the  natives  of  Madt^asoar,  though  living 
between  Africa  and  Asia,  will  be  found  as  wanting  in  the 
naiple  docihty  of  the  n^ro  as  in  the  refined  but  enerva^g 
orranisation  of  Hindoo  society. 

Deferring,  until  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Ellis's  own  appearance  ou 
Malagasy  soil,  our  notice  of  the  two  highly  iateresting  works 
from  his  pen  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  scmie  previous  account  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  cause  which  led  the  historian  of  South 
Sea  Missionary  enterprise  to  extend  his  labours  to  the  Martyr 
Church  of  Madagascar. 

The  reduction  of  the  several  Malagasy  tribes  under  one 
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sovereign  ruler  dates  from  tlie  present  generation.  Radum, 
a  chief  of  the  Hovas,  who  took  up  the  task  of  Bubjugatjoo 
from  hifl  father,  was  successful,  within  tJie  limits  of  a  short 
but  highly  spirited  reign,  in  bringing  all  the  other  divisions 
of  the  island  under  his  allegiance ;  ttiough,  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  England,  tbe 
most  conspicuous  article  of  which  wa^  the  absolute  cessation 
of  all  export  of  slaves — one  since  observed  with  futh,  ereD 
to  the  putting  to  death  some  members  of  the  royal  family  who 
attempted  to  -riolate  it.  In  return  for  this  important  con- 
cession, he  continued  to  receive  an  annual  supply  of  muskets, 
cannon,  and  army  accoutrements^which  he  turned  to  merciless 
advantage  against  the  refractory  provinces.  Instructore  of 
drill  and  military  tactics  were  furnished  to  him ;  some  noble 
Malagasy  youths  were  received  on  board  BritiBb  men-of-war, 
and  others  placed  at  English  seminaries  for  military  and  cinl 
training.  The  Malagasy  form  of  government,  thus  receiving  a 
unity  and  centralisation  more  or  less  recognised  throughout  llie 
limits  of  the  island,  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  absolute 
monarchy,  uncontrolled  save  by  popular  opinion,  and  by  certain 
traditions  and  usages  which  the  sovereign  professes  to  rt^iid 
as  binding  upon  him.  No  individual,  or  constituted  body,  i) 
supposed  to  stand  between  him  and  his  people.  He  claims  ill 
right  over  the  lives,  labours,  and  properties  of  his  subjects— 
who,  indeed,  are  styled  servants  of  the  monarch  in  all  puUic 
proclamations;  enacts  laws;  is  supreme  and  6nal  judge  iutll 
matters  civil  and  criminal;  and  alone  possesses  the  power  of 
awarding  capital  punishment.  On  occasions,  these  high  pre- 
rogatives are  carried  into  practice,  in  most  full  and  unquestioned 
form.  Indeed,  so  completely  have  these  royal  powers,  over 
which  the  national  religion  has  thrown  a  sacred  origin  and  sanc- 
tion, caused  the  monarch  to  be  regarded  a^  the  indispensable 
centre  of  the  social  system,  that  an  interregnum  appears  to  be 
viewed  as  the  least  desirable  of  all  conditions  of  the  States 
When  the  rights  of  the  people  (if  such  they  can  be  called]  a/e 
imperilled  beyond  endurance,  the  fatal  napkin  (royal  blood 
cannot  be  shed)  affords  relief;  but  a  new  occupant  is  in- 
stantly elevated  to  the  vacant  throne.  Monarchy  is  tradi- 
tionally considered  a  necessary  condition  of  law  and  order, 
and,  accordingly,  in  Madagascar  an  organised  social  system 
does  exist  throughout  the  island — there  is  an  acknowledged 
security  of  private  interests — and  laws  between  man  and  man 
are  recognised  and  administered  with  uniformity.  The  chief 
blot,  however,  on  the  Malagasy  course  of  justice  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Tangena,  or  ordeal  by  a  species  of  native  poison. 
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Thia  is  eometimes  fatal  in  its  action ;  though  its  efficacy  as 
a  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  made  to  depend  on  the  results 
of  certain  anadotes,  administered  immediately  after  it  If  ap- 
pearances are  declared  unfavourable,  execution  immediately 
follows ;  in  all  other  cases,  the  accused  is  honourably  acquitted 
irrespective  of  evidence,  and  is  conducted  back  to  bis  native 
vill^e  by  a  triumphal  procession  of  his  friends.  It  is  optional, 
however,  with  the  accused  to  appeal  to  this  teat,  though  a  re- 
fusal is  usually  deemed  an  admission  of  nult.  Vicissitudes 
in  private,  and  more  especially  in  public  life,  are  of  the  true 
oriental  character ;  and  the  subject  who  to-day  stands  beside 
the  throne  and  dispenses  its  favours,  may,  to-morrow,  leave 
the  city  an  exile ;  or  become  a  beggar  in  chains,  to  be 
worn  until  death  releases  him  from  Hieca,  or  a  headless 
trunk,  to  which  the  meanest  rites  of  burial  are  ferociously 
denied. 

The  Mali^asy  are  an  industrious,  intelligent,  half-civilised 
race ;  strong^  afTectionate  in  their  natural  relations,  cheerful, 
hospitable,  and  capable  of  the  warmest  friendships.  Physically, 
they  are  a  fine  people,  robust,  active,  and  well  built ;  generally 
diBtinguished  by  well-shaped  heads,  promising  considerable 
intellectual  capacity,  and  no  mean  mond  excellence.  The  eye 
is  clear  and  bright ;  the  forehead  full ;  the  back  of  the  head 
almost  Hat,  and  exhibiting  frtv  of  the  grosser  animal  instincts ; 
the  nose  small  and  firm,  frequently  a  pure  aquiline ;  the 
skin  of  an  olive  tinge,  more  or  less  dark,  but  not  seldom  as  fair 
as  that  found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  With  these  general 
characteristics,  there  are  also  sufllciently  marked  diversities  of 
tribe  ;  all,  however,  being  remarkable  for  an  excellent  balance 
between  the  physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  both  of  which 
are  of  a  high  onier.  From  time  immemorial,  and  independent 
of  all  European  intercourse,  they  have  been  in  possession  of 
many  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilised  life.  Their  houses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  large,  comfortable,  and  not  destitute  of  a 
certain  neatness ;  and  they  live  in  large  communities,  well 
defended,  with  considerable  regularity  of  munidpal  govern- 
ment. They  possess  extensive  flocks  of  cattle ;  and  cultivate, 
and  artificially  irrigate,  large  districts,  chiefiv  for  the  growth 
of  rice — a  plant  wondermly  productive  in  the  country. 
Slavery  is  a  national  institution,  the  inhabitants  of  refrac- 
tory provinces,  criminals,  and  even  the  wives  and  children  of 
criminals,  being  reduced  to  this  condition.  Slaves,  however, 
appear  to  be  treated  with  considerable  indulgence,  and  are 
redeemable,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed  in  the  judgment 
which  has  consigned  them  to  bondage.     Military  service  is  a 
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duty  incumbent  on  aU.  "While  under  arms,  the  subject  re- 
ceives no  pay ;  but  all  military  rank  confers  honour,  aod 
includes  the  highest  honours  permissible  to  Uie  subject  A 
private  soldier  holds  the  rank  of  First  Honour ;  die  com- 
mtuider-in-cluef  that  of  Sixteenth  Honour,  beyond  vbich  tbe 
subject  cannot  rise.  Besides  mihtary  service,  the  sovet^gn  can 
claun  the  time  of  the  subject  for  the  execulaon  of  public  wo^ 
which  are  at  times  onerous  and  severe ;  on  these  occasionB  be 
receives  food,  but  no  remuneration  in  money.  Clanship,  po^ 
sibly  taHne  its  rise  in  the  former  distribution  of  the  countiy 
under  chi^,  is  recognised ;  but  there  are  no  indicatioDB  of 
caste. 

Thonch  not  supposed  to  be  controlled,  or  even  assisted,  b; 
any  official  body  in  the  management  of  the  state,  nevertbe- 
lesB  in  actual  practice,  the  monarch  has  recourse  to  the  great 
officers  of  his  household  as  a  privy  eouncU  of  advice;  to 
whose  opinion  he  listens,  but  without  any  obligation  of  shaping 
his  course  in  accordance  with  it;  All  new  laws  are  proc1aiin« 
to  the  people  as  the  direct  emanation  of  the  sover^gn  at  a 
solemn  gathering  called  for  that  purpose,  and  known  as  a 
kabary;  at  which  private  individuals  are  allowed  to  expre« 
their  views,  and  where,  no  doubt,  the  popular  feeling  is  watched 
and  estimated.  These  meetings  are  reported  to  number  as 
many  ae  100,000  persons  in  attendance,  and  are  obligatory  on 
all  residing  within  a  specified  radius,  with  such  necessary  ex* 
ceptions  as  are  also  previously  made  known. 

Such,  it  appears,  was  the  form  of  govemnient  existing  is 
each  of  the  separate  and  independent  ^winces  into  whidi  the 
island  was  parcelled  out,  and  which  Radama  adhered  to  in 
assuming  sovereign  sway  over  all.  It  is  one  which  we  most 
naturally  expect  to  vary  widely  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  accidents  by  which  he  may  find  himself 
surrounded ;  the  only  certain  landmarks  being  frequent  ap- 
peals on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  the  custona 
of  his  ancestors,  and,  to  all  appearance,  no  natural  dispositkm 
in  the  people  to  deeds  of  violence  or  inhumanity.  Thiu, 
within  the  short  limits  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  find  pagan 
and  Christian  blood  spilled  at  one  time  like  water ;  and,  anon, 
human  life  treated  with  a  tenderness  threatening  to  defeat  the 
course  of  justice  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  English  treaty 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  important  and  deeply  interesting 
series  of  events  which  we  propose  to  make  the  subject  of  tbe 
following  pages.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  having 
placed  Polynesia  imder  an  organised  staff  of  its  teachers,  had 
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been  for  a  time  in  quest  of  some  other  suitable  and  im- 
occDpied  portion  of  the  heathen  world  to  which  to  extend  ite 
labours;  and,  indeed,  had  already  sent  a  small  band  to 
Mauritias  with  an  ultimate  view  to  Madagascar,  should  events 
permit  A  couple  of  these  emissaries  had  landed  on  the 
M&lagasj  coast,  and  made  highly  favoiu-able  report  of  the 
mtelligence  and  friendliness  of  the  natives,  though  wanting 
pemuasion  to  enter  the  interior.  Kadama,  who  had  the  sharp- 
ness to  perceive  that  Christianity  and  progress  were  very 
closely  associated,  was  now  readily  induced  to  open  the  capital 
to  the  Society,  only  stipulating  that  religious  teachers  should 
be  accompanied  by  persons  capable  of  giving  instruction  in 
skilled  labour ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  condition,  a  staff 
of  religious  and  secular  teachers  and  intelligent  mechanics  pro- 
ceeded to  Antananarivo,  the  chief  city  and  seat  of  government, 
and  took  up  their  residence  there.  Thus  encouraged,  these 
labourers  entered  on  their  task  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
the  results  were  of  the  most  marked  and  surprising  cha- 
racter. The  soil  on  which  they  operated  may  be  regarded  as 
litde  more  than  virpn.  The  native  language  was  a  purely 
unwritten  one,  possessing  no  characters  of  its  own,  and,  of 
necessity,  no  records.  The  Society's  teachers  applied  the 
English  alphabet  to  it ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  printmg-presses 
brought  with  them,  they  struck  off  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
grammars,  spelling-books,  the  more  suitable  of  the  old  English 
classics,  a  Malagasy  dictionary,  and  the  Bible.  They  orga- 
nised a  system  of  schools,  which  soon  numbered  from  10,000 
to  15,000  of  the  native  youth ;  the  more  eligible  of  whom  were 
<irafted  to  a  training  and  model  school,  and,  in  due  course, 
became  fit  and  successful  teachers  of  their  countrymen.  A 
single  secretary,  educated  at  Mauritius,  and  writing  is  a 
foreign  language,  had  served  to  transact  the  correspon£nce  of 
Sadwna — 4,000  civil  servants,  able  to  write,  and  conducting 
their  several  departments  by  aid  of  writing,  were  now  found 
in  the  emjdoyment  of  the  State.  All  private  affaurs  of  business 
or  pleasure  were  arranged  through  the  medium  of  letters ;  and 
few  travellers  proceeded  liom  town  to  town  without  being 
entmsted  with  a  number  of  these  missives.  The  craftsmen 
experienced  like  success  in  their  own  sphere,  and  had  under 
training  a  large  staff  of  native  workers  in  iron,  wood,  and  other 
raw  products  of  the  counby ;  many  of  whose  public  works 
more  recent  visitors  to  the  island  have  pronounced  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  be  creditable  to  any  European  country. 

But  the  greatest  triumphs  were   reserved  for  the  purely 
religious  portion  of  the  task.     Nowhere,  in  modem  timeSf  has 

I   I. ..  .Cookie 
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Chtistdanity  made  more  rapid  and  intelligent  strides,  or  esHbited 
signa  of  striking  its  roota  more  deeply  into  the  soiL  The  fonn  of 
native  religion  was  found  to  be  rude  in  the  extreme — atnagelj 
rude  when  viewed  by  the  side  of  a  people  not  wanting  in  a  cer> 
tain  innate  nobility  of  mind,  and  open  to  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  Its  sole  oEtensible  machinery  consisted  id  s 
few  miserable  idols — if  a  rod,  a  myaterious  bag  or  bundle,  or 
at  most  a  wretchedly  carved  wooden  figure,  not  even  verr 
ngiy,  nuy  be  bo  called — distributed  among  certain  poor  and 
squalid  sacred  villages,  in  charge  of  keepers  who  refuse  direct 
access  to  them ;  and  brought  forth  to  take  part  in  public 
processions  only  on  Bolemn  and  criticai  occasions.  Temples, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  name,  there  are  none — no  otlier 
form  of  priesthood — no  regular  religious  rites  or  ceremonies— 
and  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  creed.  Fear  appears  to  be 
the  only  hold  which  this  form  of  heathenism  exercises  over  the 
native  mind.  It  inculcates  no  moral  or  benevolent  design  in  the 
govenunentof  the  universe;  and  Fate,a8  opposed  to  Providence, 
IS  the  prominent  idea  which  it  puts  forth.  Witchcraft  enten 
largely  into  the  national  belief,  as  well  as  sorcery ;  and  both 
are  punishable  by  the  Tangena.  The  extreme  jealousy,  how- 
ever, of  the  idol-keepers — and  indeed  of  the  people  themselrai 
when  this  particular  topic  is  approached — has  rendered  more  full 
information  on  the  subject  exceedingly  di£Gcult  of  attainmeiiL 
In  its  absence,  the  suppositiou  may  perhaps  not  be  unteniUe, 
that,  planted  among  a  people  intellectually  superior  to  iO 
nature  and  to  the  advancement  of  which  it  was  capable,  thii 
native  creed  has  remained  thus  dwarfed  and  stunted,  hi, 
however,  the  dwarfed  and  stunted  shrub  is  not  absolutely 
lacking  in  vitality,  and,  on  actual  experiment,  will  be  found 
to  have  struck  its  roots  as  deeply  into  the  soil  as  its  more  fiui 
and  goodly  neighbours  of  the  forest,  so  this  plant  of  poor  growtli 
has  been  discovered  to  possess  a  tenaciousness  of  its  own,  ib^ 
— the  true  upas  of  its  clime — to  deal  deadly  destruction  anmal 
when  shaken.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that,  as  this 
national  form  of  faith  has  been  found  unable  to  exalt,  peihiffi 
even  to  keep  pace  with,  the  native  intellect,  so  it  appears  to 
have  been  equally  powerless  to  engraft  upon  it  any  of  the 
more  disgusting  or  cruel  enormities  of  other  forms  of  neatheu- 
ism.  Among  a  people  genial,  sprightly,  and  warm-^earteil,  it 
has  remained  crude,  gloomy,  and  spiteful 

Nor  were  other  circumstances  wanting  to  place  the  pure  and 
benevolent  truths  of  Christianity  in  favourable  contrast  with 
it.  They  came  hand  in  hand  with  those  useful  art«  and  appli- 
ances with  which  the  people,  from  natural  aptitude  and  c^ 
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citj,  BtroDgly  deeired  a  more  full  acqnaiDtance.  Both  arrived 
at  a  period  when  the  whole  island — for  the  first  lime  strength- 
ened and  coneolidated  under  a  single  enterprising  and  highly 
ambitious  ruler — was  entering  on  a  new  era,  which  they  nught 
be  r^iarded  as  most  opportunely  sent  to  ftirther.  lUtherto, 
European  mtercourae  had  been  confined  entirely  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  that  moat  sparingly  ;  but  to  the  interior — the  most 
populous  as  the  most  healthy,  protected,  and  fruitful  part  of  the 
island— Christianity  was  as  tiie  Christianity  first  preached  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles.  '  All  this  is  new  to  us,'  was  the 
language  of  the  Malagasy  nobles ;  '  put  us  in  the  way  to  be- 
'  come  wise.'  Elementary  books  were  eagerly  sought  as  they 
iesoed  irom  the  printing-presses,  though  the  missionaries  had 
wisely  annexed  a  scale  of  prices  to  their  distribation.  Old  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  found  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to 
mastering  their  contents.  Nor  did  the  hereditary  nobles,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  those  of  the  royal  household,  re&ain 
&om  expressing  their  regret  that  their  own  youth  had  been  passed 
without  these  opportunities ;  they  placed  their  children  in  the 
schfMils,  and  even  soueht  to  overcome  their  own  deficiencies. 
The  Christian  places  of  worship  were  attended  by  ever-increas- 
ing crowds  of  earnest,  decorous  listeners ;  and  the  truths  there 
received  were  carried  home  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  made 
the  subject  of  intelligent  comment  and  exhortation.  Those 
who  had  sufficiently  profited  by  their  new  studies  became  able 
and  successful  preachers,  turning  to  account  a  graceful  and 
very  effective  style  of  oratory,  which  the  native  talents,  hitherto 
denied  all  outlet  by  aid  of  a  written  language,  exercised 
themselves  upon  wi^  very  considerable  advantage.  Nor  was 
the  movement  confined  to  any  particular  classes,  or  within  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  On  a  subsequent 
inquiry,  accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecu- 
tion known  to  modern  times,  it  was  found  that  these  gospel 
teachings  had  penetrated  200  and  300  miles  from  the  centre 
of  their  operations ;  that  there  were  Christian  readers  and 
whole  Christian  villages  at  considerable  distances  irom  the  seat 
of  government;  and  that  these  futhfni  believers  could  be 
induced  to  resign  only  ytith  their  lives  the  new  principles  on 
which  they  had  taken  hold. 

At  this  period  of  Christian  progress  in  Madagascar,  Radama 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Ambitious,  and  with  little 
disposition  to  allow  motives  of  justice  or  humanity  to  restrain 
his  ambition,  he  was  a  ruler  greatiy  in  advance  of  the  circum- 
Btaucee  with  which  he  found  nimself  surrounded ;  and,  isolated 
from  civilisation  by  a  strong  traditionary  policy,  we  must 
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recognise  Ms  acta  of  national  progress  as  the  ininuii  jmHoptingB 
of  a  superior  intelligence.  There  are  no  proo&  that  he  luinBelf 
had  any  inclination  to  embrace  Christianitj ;  and,  certainly, 
he  avowed  none.  But  he  placed  no  impedimenta  in  tlie  way  of 
his  snbjects,  even  when  the  new  religious  movement  wore  an 
aspect  (^  changing  the  social  and  political  character  of  his  rdgn 
to  far  greater  extent  than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  and, 
from  subsequent  events,  we  can  have  no  doubt  now  tiiat  his 
ear  must  l^ave  caught  many  a  murmur  from  the  idol-keepeis 
and  their  more  fanatical  followers.  Poeaibly,  beyond  these  low 
mutterings  of  the  storm,  he  saw  the  increased  stability  which 
the  Christian  arts  and  Christian  precepts  would  giva  to  his 
kingdom  when  they  attained  to  sufEcient  maturity  and  kJd 
upon  die  soil ;  and  trusted — as,  indeed,  the  trust  was  a  reason- 
able one — that  he  himself  would  outlive  and  protect  the  period 
of  their  early  growth.  Though  nomindl  ruler  of  the  whole 
island,  he  lefl  some  unconquered  territories  at  his  death,  and  to 
the  chiefe  of  some  other  districts  had  already  found  it  ezpedimt 
to  grant  powers  little  less  than  sovereign  over  their  provinces. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  extent  and  permanent 
character  of  hia  conquests  that  though  his  death  was  thus  eariy, 
vaA,  indeed,  unexpected,  the  Hovas  remained  the  royal  tribe, 
and  that  his  successor,  though  a  female,  held  his  throne  undis- 
puted. He  lefr  no  child  bom  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  and  bad 
nominated  a  nephew  to  the  sovereign  power ;  bnt  Banavalo, 
his  widow,  and  herself  of  royal  blood,  by  prompt  and  deciaiTi 
action — by  filling  the  royal  courtyard  witii  the  idol-keepers  ud 
her  immediate  adherents,  and  by  putting  to  death  all  hkeljr  to 
raise  a  dissentient  voice,  was  proclaimed  queen. 

Though  freely  visiting  the  missionaries  and  their  wives 
during  her  Kusbaud's  lifetime,  Ranavalo  was  already  known  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  the  native  religion,  and  was  now  care- 
ful to  attribute  her  aocesBion  to  the  throne  to  the  power  of  the 
guardian  idols.  Masculine,  inflexibly  obstinate,  and  pitJlees, 
she  had  hitherto  shown  little  intelligence,  and,  in  the  general 
progress  of  learning  around  her,  bad  taken  slight  pains  to 
keep  pace  with  the  attainments  of  her  humblest  sobjecte  and 
their  slaves.  Her  husband's  death  was  kept  a  strict  secret 
for  some  days,  until  she  and  her  party  had  matured  thor 
plans.  The  spear — the  favourite  Malagasy  weapon — served 
for  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  but,  in  the  case  of 
her  husband's  relatives,  death  by  starvation  was  had  recosne 
to.  The  mother,  the  sister,  and  the  brother  of  Bodama  all 
perished  under  this  cruel  and  refined  evasion  of  the  ro^sl 
exemption ;  the  brother,  indeed,  with  peculiarly  aggravating 
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circamBtmces.  His  cries  for  food  and  water  were  heard  for 
fleveral  days  by  one  of  the  sentries  placed  over  the  wretched 
dwelling  to  wluch  he  had  been  hnrried ;  imd  who  afterttarda 
became  a  Christian,  and  told  the  tale.  On  their  cessation,  this 
man  looked  into  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  hotmig 
that  death  had  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  suiferings.  The 
wretched  captiTe  pointed  to  his  month,  though  without  further 
power  to  make  known  hia  wants ;  soon  afterwards  he  breathed 
nifl  last. 

Amid  these  acts  of  the  new  Bovereign,  the  missionariea 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  first  intimation  of  the  change,  as  it 
was  more  immediately  to  affect  themselves  and  their  work.  It 
eame  in  the  form  of  a  notice  to  those  Europeans  whose 
allotted  periods  of  Bojoum  had  expired  to  quit  the  island.  With 
snch  zealous  oare  was  it  customary  to  admit  all  foreigners  that 
Radama  had  annexed,  nominally  it  was  generally  regarded, 
a  specified  duration  for  the  visit  of  each :  as  these  periods 
now  approached  their  completion,  it  was  intimated  that  the  per- 
nission  would  not  be  renewed.  In  the  meantime,  the  adnunia* 
tralaon  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  declared  illegal. 
A  great  kabary  followed,  in  which  proclamation  was  made  that 
all  the  Qaeen's  subjects  who  had  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, who  had  attended  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  or  who  had 
made  obserranoe  of  the  Sabbath  should,  within  the  space  of 
one  month,  accuse  themselves  to  the  sovereign  ;  that  is,  make 
pnblic  confession  of  having  done  so,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  royal  clemency — a  favourite  procedure  in  Malagasy  course 
of  justice,  but,  under  Ranavalo,  generally  used  as  a  trap. 
On  the  subsequent  hearing  of  these  confessions,  various  fines 
and  punishments  were  aw^ed.  It  is  computed  that  no  fewer 
than  400  nobles  found  theiz  national  honours  diminished  by  half 
on  this  occasion,  and,  among  them,  some  of  royal  blood.  Others 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  tha  army — a  sentence 
w4iich  obliged  them  to  share  the  coarse  and  insufiGcient  food,  the 
scanty  clouting,  and  midnight  watches  of  the  meanest  soldier 
with  scmpulous  exactitude.  On  the  completion  of  these  self- 
aocusations,  a  further  royal  proclamation  followed,  commanding 
all  subjects  in  the  possession  of  books  to  deliver  them  up  to 
officers  appointed  to  receive  them,  the  detention  of  a  single  leaf 
being  made  punishable  by  death.  These  books  were  received 
with  scrupulous  care,  stored  in  a  building  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, and,  eventually,  transmitted  to  Europe.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  native  Christians  held  back  large  quantities. 
During  these  direct  dealings  between  the  Queen  and  her 
8ubj«ct8,  no  personal  danger  appears  to  have  threatened  the 
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missionarieB.  The  traditionary  policy  toward  foreigners,  if 
unfriendly,  was  not  incactioaa ;  nor  was  Sanavalo  one  to  fo^et 
policy  in  ner  anger.  Nodoubt  the  chief  object  was  to  get  tMso 
out  of  the  country  as  quietly  as  posBible,  bat  thdr  ronon- 
atrances  in  the  cause  of  moderation  proved  wholly  unavailiiig 
during  their  remaining  stay.  The  Queen  was  inexorable — '  the 
'  customs  of  my  ancestors  change  not ; '  and,  Ending  thor 
followers  thus  debarred  from  all  participation  in  Christiaii 
worship,  and  books  as  well  as  all  other  aids  to  imparting  secular 
instruction  interdicted  in  the  schools,  they  reluctantly  quitted 
the  island  after  a  period  of  some  fiAeen  years'  sojourn. 

On  the  departure  of  the  missionaries,  the  full  storm  of  per- 
secution hurst  forth.  A  form  of  oath  was  instituted,  hy  which 
the  accused  was  made  to  renounce  the  principles  of  Chiie- 
tianity,  and  to  affinn  his  or  her  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
idols  and  the  native  religion.  Befiisal  to  take  this  oath  wH 
followed  by  death  by  the  spear.  Easalama  was  the  first  native 
martyr.  She  had  been  an  early  convert,  and  appears  to  have 
been  an  earnest,  devout,  simple-minded  woman.  AAet  her 
condemnation,  considerable  exertions  were  made  to  procare 
from  her  a  public  recantation.  She  was  placed  in  irons  to 
constructed  as  to  cause  great  and  increasing  torture.  The 
terrors  of  a  death  most  painful  in  itself — for  the  victim,  pierced 
by  a  number  of  spears  which  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Ae 
flesh,  was  left  to  writlie  in  agony  on  the  ground  until  dissolu- 
tion from  exhaustion  took  place — were  heightened,  in  accoid- 
ance  with  Malagasy  usace,  by  all  that  could  impress  the 
imtvination ;  and,  most  abhorrent  to  the  native  mind,  the  bod; 
could  not  be  removed  for  burial,  but  must  remain  a  jvey  to 
bird  and  beast.  The  Christian  Sabbath  was  appointed  fw  the 
day  of  her  execution,  and  the  oath  was  frequently  tendered  to 
her  as  she  was  led  to  the  fatal  spot.  Having  received  ponuB- 
eion  to  pray,  the  native  Christian  account  affirms  that  her 
spirit  fled  in  the  act  of  devotion,  before  the  executioners  btd 
performed  their  task.  Bafaralahy  was  a  young  Christian  con- 
vert who  had  attended  Basalama  to  the  place  of  public  exeaf 
tion,  and  been  witness  of  her  constancy  and  faith.  His 
expressions  of  sympathy  attracted  the  notice  of  the  auth<ffitieB, 
and  he  became  the  next  victim,  exhibiting  the  same  pattern  «l 
quiet  firmness  and  resignation.  Having  thus  tasted  blood,  ^ 
idol-keepers  urged  on  uie  work  of  Christian  persecution ;  ud 
the  capital  became  the  scene  of  a  series  of  most  cruel  sad 
relentless  martyrdoms  by  the  spear,  stoning,  the  stake,  and  the 
precipice. 

On  the  western  nde  of  the  metzopolis  stands  a  ytta- 
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[dtouB  elevation,  hitherto  used  for  the  execution  of  persons 
accused  of  sorcery.  This,  the  Tarpeian  Rock  of  AntananariTO, 
rises  to  a  height  of  some  200  feet  from  a  ravine  composed  of 
jagged  crags  and  pointed  fragments  of  granite.  The  upper 
ledge  projects  some  feet  over  dear  space ;  and,  midway,  tiiere 
13  a  second  projection,  though  invisible  from  above  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  overhanging  nature  of -the  sunomit.  A  pathway^ 
emerging  from  the  city,  winds  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  reaching 
its  termmation  at  the  fatal  brink,  here  bevelled  to  a  sloping 
ledge  for  a  yard  or  two.  Enropean  travellers  who  have  stood 
on  its  vet^e  assert  that  it  anfolos  one  of  the  noblest  panoramas 
in  the  world — fields  of  waving  com,  deep  pastures  filled  with 
the  lowing  herds  which  form  the  staple  wealth  of  tlie  island, 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountain-side  rising  beyond — all  that  could 
fill  with  keenest  regret  a  people  deeply  imbued  with  love  of 
country  at  fixing  a  last  gaze  upon  it,  uieir  beloved  Imerina.* 
Up  this  pathway  the  doomed  procession  of  Christian  loattyrs 
DOW  continued  to  wind  its  way,  in  view  of  the  capital,  and  of 
the  many  thousands  of  silent,  awestruck  spectators  who  lined 
the  road.  Arrived  at  tiie  brink,  each  victim  was  placed  on 
the  shelving  ledge,  his  eyes  blindfolded,  the  iest-oath  offered, 
and,  on  its  refusal,  the  rope  cut  which  held  him  on  tiie  short 
and  rapid  iodine.  In  a  moment  he  had  disappeared  from 
view,  and  a  crash,  followed  by  another  as  the  body  rebounded 
from  the  second  ledge  to  the  ravine  below,  proclaimed  that  the 
executioner's  task  was  completed.  There  were  now  no  Euro- 
peans present  to  witness  these  scenes  of  Christian  fortitude  and 
trial ;  DQt  several  native  accounts  record  many  afTectiDg  inci- 
dents, and  all  preserve  so  remarkable  an  air  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  truthfiilness.  In  no 
single  instance  does  it  appear  that  life  was  purchased  on  the 
eoi^itions  offered  under  these  circumstances  of  sore  temptation. 
One  old  man  begged  that  the  cloth  might  be  removed  &om  his 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  before  death.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  he  appeared  for  some  time  occupied  in  prayer. 
'  It  is  done,'  was  hislast  intimation  to  the  executioners,  and  as 
they  again  proceeded  to  blindfold  him,  he  commenced,  in  clear 
and  firm  voice,  one  of  the  hymns  used  in  native  Chris^an 
vorsbip.  AfW  he  had  dis^peared  from  view,  these  strains  of 
praise  were  heard  to  float  up  frmn  the  deep  abyss,  until  they 

*  The  name  Madag&acar  i^  uaknown  to  its  inhabitants.  Imerina 
ig  the  province  of  the  Hovaa,  and  contains  the  seat  of  government  i 
and,  since  the  rednction  of  the  whole  island  under  one  monarehj,  is 
generally  accepted  aa  tLe  national  name. 
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were  drowned  in  death.  Another,  s  young  girl,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  nobles,  and  possessed  of  consi^rable  personal 
attractions,  had  bo  strongly  aroused  the  oompaasion  of  the 
officers  entrusted  with  this  duty  that  continu^  efforts  were 
made  to  save  her.  The  oath  was  pressed  upon  her  more  than 
once  during  the  pn^esa  of  the  procession  from  the  capital ; 
and,  again,  on  the  fatal  ledge.  Her  father,  then  a  follower  ik 
the  native  form  of  idolatry,  Dut  who  afterwaidB,  wit^  his  whole 
family,  embraced  Christianity,  added  his  entreaties  to  the  re- 
commendations of  the  royal  officers.  She  was  ordered  to  stand 
aside  until  all  her  fellow-sufferers  had  perished  before  her 
eyes ;  and  fourteen  Christian  martyrs  thus  took  their  leave  d 
IHe  under  her  gase.  The  oath  then  tendered  to  her  was  ^un 
refused :  it  is  even  added  that  in  tlus  terrible  moment  Bhe 
made  effort  to  impress  upon  her  relative  the  tnith  of  thou 
principles  which  upheld  her.  The  chief  idol-keeper  now  struck 
her  on  the  mouth — pronoanced  her  an  idiot;  and  she  wu 
banished  to  a  distant  portion  of  the  kingdom.*  Four  nobI«s  of 
higher  rank  were,  on  this  occasion,  reserved  for  the  stake ;  two 
of  them  being  husband  and  wife — the  latter  about  to  bsoome  a 
mother.  It  is  even  recorded  that  the  pangs  of  maternity  were 
added  to  this  appalling  hour  of  trial,  the  executioner  thrasting 
the  child  back  into  the  flames, '  where  its  body,'  so  nms  the 
aubsecgnent  statement  of  a  witness  of  the  scene, '  wae  bunied 

*  with  its  parents ;  its  spirit  to  ascend  with  theirs  to  CM.' 
'Die  same  ffrmness  and  constancy  characterised  the  proceedingt 
at  Faravohitra,  the   place  of  burning,  as   at  the  predpke. 

*  Thus  they  prayed,  as  long  as  they  had  any  life.  Then  they 
'  died ;    but   sonly — gently.     Indeed,  gentle   was   the  goii>K 

*  forth  of  their  life.    And  astonished  were  all  the  people  around 

*  that  beheld  the  burning  of  them  there.'  f 

Crucifixion  was  also  had  recourse  to,  the  victims  bang  ex- 
posed until  hunger,  thirst,  and  exhaustion  put  an  end  to  tieii 
sufferings ;  sometimes,  however,  a  fire  was  lifted,  and  cioa 
and  martyr  consumed  in  one  burning  pile.  Fiadana,  a  plain 
adjoining  the  capital,  was  chiefly  us^  for  stoning:  wilnenos 
describe  this  as  the  most  brutalising  of  all  the  exhibitioiu  of 
Christian  martyrdom.  By  Malagasy  usage,  the  highest  honoon 
are  paid  to  the  dead ;  oriminals  alone  being  excepted,  to  wfuKO 
tile  laws  forbid  burial.     At  midnight,  however,  the  relatives 

*  At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr,  Ellis  visited  the  native  village  of 
this  Christian  convert,  the  young  Raviva;  where  her  memorju 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  a  chnrch  has  been  established. 

t  Native  acconnt,  preserved  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
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and  friends  of  thoee  who  had  suffered  death  on  the  previooB 
d^  stole  forth  to  these  scenes  of  public  execution,  and  carried 
off  for  interment  all  that  could  be  coUeoted  of  their  remains. 

The  greatest  indignities  were  heaped  on  those  appoioted  to 
di&  The  graceful  native  Jamba  was  exchanged  for  torn  and 
dirt}r  garments.  Baes  were  thrust  into  their  moutlu.  Now, 
tfaef  were  carried  as  oeasts  to  market;*  and  anon,-  they  were 
bonnd  to  poles  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  All  testitnonvt  how- 
ever, both  heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  unanimously  declares 
that  the  martyrs  bore  these  indignities,  as  also  the  cruel  and 
various  deaths  which  released  them  from  them,  with  a  quiet 
fortitude  and  unassunung  resolution.  '  Let  us  go  and  see  how 
'these  Christians  behave — they  are  said  not  to  be  airud  to 
'  die,'  was  the  expression  of  some  of  the  ereat  officers  of  tie 
rojsJ  household.  *  We  were  near,'  was  ueir  admisston  on  a 
lubseqaent  occasion,  *  and  saw  all  that  took  place.  But  the 
'  Christiaiis  were  not  afraid,  and  did  not  recant.'  That  firm- 
ness, enthusiaem,  and  unhesitating  conviction  which  reli^ons 
persecution  so  seldom  falls  to  c^  into  play  appear  to  nave 
prominently  marked  all  these  terrible  scenes. 

The  Tangena  was  also  brought  into  use.  Numbers  were  sold 
into  slavery,  with  the  further  penalty  that  their  slavery  was  to 
be  irredeemable.  To  others,  reduced  to  bondi^e,  was  annexed 
the  condition  that  those  who  bought  them  should  bind  them- 
selves by  an  obligation  to  keep  them  to  continued  labour. 
Nobles,  their  vrives  and  children,  were  brought  to  the  markets 
place,  and  sold  under  both  these  aggravated  forms  of  slavery. 
Heavy  and  punfol  irons  were  attached  to  others,  which  they 
continued  to  wear  through  life.  The  property  of  all  criminal 
reverts  to  the  sovereign ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  Christians, 
their  houses,  furniture,  and  cattle  were  allowed  ta  become  the 
prey  of  the  rabble,  thereby  bringing  into  existonce  a  numerous 
Mnd  of  spies.  The  judges  were  iocessantly  occupied  upon 
examinations ;  and  the  least  act  or  word,  the  vaguest  suspicitm, 
exposed  all,  fi^m  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  be  draped  be- 
fore them.  The  county  was  sconred  in  all  directions  by  the 
instruments  of  the  Queen  and  the  idol-keepers.  Domiciliary 
risits  were  of  daily,  often  of  hourly  recurrence ;  and  slaves — 
usually  an  affectionate  and  trosty  class  of  the  inhabitants — 
watched  their  owners'  every  movement,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
found  themselves  listened  to  in  a  court  of  justice.     Numbers 

*  The '  bullock-chain '  is  a  pecidiar  instrument  of  native  torture — 
just  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Baaalama — by  which  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  victim  are  bonnd  in  one  close  knot.  ,-.  , 
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fled  from  tiieee  all-encompassing  dangen  to  the  mountuns,  or 
hid  themBelves  in  the  depths  of  the  native  forests,  eking  oat  a 
scanty  eabsistence  tmtil  want  and  ezposore  pat  an  end  to  their 
lives.  Others  constructed  hiding-places  in  thdr  own  houses, 
and  on  their  own  farms ;  and  were  there  tended  and  supplied 
with  food  by  their  relatives  for  years,  reappearing  long  aAxr 
they  had  been  accounted  dead.  There  are  few  vill^es,  few 
farmhouses  where,  at  the  present  time,  the  txavelier  may  sot 
hear  the  awful  tale  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  or  be  shown  some 
excavation  in  the  living  rock,  some  dark  hole  among  the  cattle 
pens  which  was  once  a  human  habitation  under  these  circoiD' 
stances.  Six  native  Christians  made  their  way,  after  great 
hardships  and  difficulties,  to  the  sea-coast,  and  were  there 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  vessel,  by  which 
they  were  received  on  board  and  brought  to  Englwid.  A 
measure  of  the  extent  and  general  nature  of  these  persecntionE 
may  be  learned  from  a  native  account  of  the  small  village  vS 
Ilw^,  to  the  north  of  the  capital.  At  their  commencement, 
this  village  numbered  thirty-eight  Christian  converts.  Of 
these,  four  were  hunted  down  and  put  to  death,  three  died  b 
fetters,  six  were  subjected  to  the  Tangena,  of  whom  two  Hied. 
The  remunder  continued  steadfast  to  the  end  of  the  persecu- 
tions.* 

In  this  brief  record  of  firmness  and  constancy  under  trial,  we 
may  not  look  for  proof  of  the  doctrine,  or  moral  excellency  of 
its  recipients — every,  student  of  history  knows  that  these  are 
equally  characteristic  of  heathen  as  of  Christian  forms  of  belief. 
We  introduce  it  as  placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  imperishable 
hold  which  Christianity  must  now  take  on  the  native  mind. 
£)ther  the  lessons  of  history  are  deceptive,  or  a  church  thus 
baptised  in  fire  and  blood,  whatever  may  be  its  future  vidasi- 
tudes,  can  never  entirely  cease  from  the  land. 

Through  all  these  terrible  years,  not  their  least  remark^ 
characteristic  is  the  absence  of  any  grave  or  unworthy  accnss- 
tion  against  the  native  Christians — praying,  and  altering  the 
customs  of  the  conntiy  are  the  only  charges  brought  against 
them.  Their  character  of  '  a  prajring  peoj^e '  appears  to  have 
been  their  chief  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  '  These 
'  people  would  have  been  good  servants  f  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
*  for  their  praying,'  was  the  remark  forced  from  one  of  the 

*  This  village  now  possessesacfanrchand  aEnropean  dergymu; 
and — sufficient  commentary  on  reli^ons  persecation — numbers  298 
native  Cbristians  attending  divine  worship. 

t  Servanta  of  the  sovereiga-^enbjects. 
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judges.     'To   change  what  the  anceBtorB  have  ordered  and 

*  dooe,  and  to  pray  to  the  anceetora  of  the  foreigners,  not  to 
'  Nampaoemenna  and  Lehidama,  and  the  idols  that  sanctify 

*  the  twelve  kings,  and  the  twelve  mountains  that  are  wor- 
'  Bhipped — whoever  changes  these  observances,  I  make  known 

*  to  all  people  I  will  kill,  saith  Rauavalo,'  is  the  public  edict 
of  the  monarch.  Property  entrusted  to  their  keeping  was 
returned,  it  was  admitted,  with  Bcrupulous  honesty ;  their  pri- 
vate dealings  were  marked  by  industry,  straighfeforwardness, 
and  intelligence;  and  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  all  po- 
litical or  insubordinate  movements. 

Much,  no  doubt,  of  Hob  violence  of  persecution  is  to  be 
attribnted  to  the  cruel,  bigoted,  and  deeply  superstitious  mind 
of  the  Queen,  acted  on  by  the  idol-keepers,  who  beheld  their 
iofluence  rapidly  and  permanently  passing  away  when  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Hadoma  gave  opportunity  of 
striking  a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow.  Not  a  little  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  deep-seated  traditions  of 
the  coimtry,  and  a  fear,  never  entirely  absent,  of  its  passing 
into  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  We  have  already  made  allusion 
to  the  close  connexion  in  the  native  mind  between  religion  and 
loyalty.  The  person  of  the  monarch  ia  sacred,  and  royal 
descent  is  deduced  from  the  national  idols,  or  gods,  of  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  be  symbolical.  On  all  solemn  occasions,  it 
is  the  custom  to  recapitulate  this  descent,  and  to  claim  ^e 
^^h  powers  and  privueges  of  the  sovereign  by  reason  of  it. 
T^UB  religion  has  come  to  sanctify  loyalty,  and  the  throne  to 
be  r^arded  as  unsafe  without  it.  To  adopt  any  particular 
form  of  religion  was  to  pay  adoration  to  the  founders  of  that 
religion,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  their  present  lineal  descendant 
A  follower  of  the  Malagasy  form  of  heathenism  was  bound 
by  the  principles  of  his  religion  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
monarch  of  the  country — a  convert  to  Christianity,  the  religion 
of  the  English,  was  supposed  to  become  a  subject  of  the 
English  sovereign.  The  missionaries  appear  to  have  performed 
their  task  far  too  thoroughly  and  conscientdously — and,  indeed, 
the  native  intelligence  is  far  too  considerable —  to  permit  of 
this  confusion  of  spiritual  and  t«mporal  considerations  in  those 
more  fully  admitted  to  Christian  communion  with  them.  But  ' 
a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  queen,  the  hostile  idol-keepers, 
and  the  moss  of  the  natives  still  incapable  of  examining  the 
question  for  themselves  were  not  in  this  position.  History 
does  indeed  repeat  itself — and  that  in  widely  distant  and  un- 
expected portions  of  the  globe ;  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  the  ruling  powers  of  Madagascar  fell  into  an  error  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Jewish  high-priesta.     i  3,i,:sa:/GoOQlc 
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For  Bome  years  after  the  -departure  of  the  missioiiariee  is 
1836,  the  fires  of  religions  persecution  raged  with  great  fiv^. 
In  1846,  some  Buropeao  traders  to  the  port  of  Tamatkve 
made  complaint  that  uie  native  laws  were  being  put  in  force 
against  them ;  and  the  governors  of  MauritiuB  and  Bourbon, 
on  their  representation,  endeavoured  to  effect  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. The  attempt  proving  wholly  ineffectual,  one  Ei^lish 
and  two  French  men-of-war  were  despatched  to  the  coasL 
These  landed  some  forces,  bnmed  the  small  sea-port  town,  and 
made  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  fort.  A  number  of  natives 
were  killed  and  wounded;  but,  ultimately,  the  English  mi 
French  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number 
in  the  hands  of  ^e  Queen's  forces ;  whose  heads,  accordiiffi  to 
national  onstom,  were  placed  on  poles  opposite  the  fort.  Thii 
disastrous  attempt  appears  to  have  greauy  exasperated  Ban*- 
valo.  All  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  strictly  interdicted; 
the  export  of  tice  and  cattle  prohibited — much  to  the  loss  of 
Mauritius,  which  had  hitherto  trusted  chiefly  to  the  rice-fields 
and  extensive  cattle-pastures  of  Madagascar  ; — and  the  tradi- 
tionary jealousy  of  Europeans  considerably  revived.  It  served, 
too,  to  blow  into  iresh  conflagration  the  smouldering  embers  t£ 
rel^ous  persecution,  now  rendered  all  the  more  violent  &od 
Chnstianity  exhibitingits  influence  within  the  court  and  tlie 
Queen's  own  family.  The  Queen's  son,  then  in  hia  seventeenth 
year,  was  reported  to  have  undergone  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and 
Bamonja,  a  prince  holding  a  high  official  rank,  and  nephew  of 
the  Queen,  made  public  declaration  of  his  conversion  to  the  new 
&lth.  The  year  1849  was  marked  by  as  relentless  a  persecu- 
tion as  any  which  had  preceded.  On  the  strong  intercession  of 
the  Queen's  son,  Prince  Kamonja's  life  was  spared,  though  he 
was  d^fraded  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army ;  but  on  the 
hereditary  nobles  and  lesser  subjects,  fines,  confiscations,  irre- 
deemable slavery,  life  in  chains,  and  death  in  various  and  most 
cruel  forms  were  imposed  with  relentless  severity.  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  strictly  confined  within 
its  Bc»-girt  limits,  the  island  seemed  now  entering  on  a  nigfatof 
heathen  darkness  and  triumphant  fanaticism ;  and  intelligence 
of  Christian  progress  rarely  reached  England,  and  then  indi- 
'  rectly  &om  Mauritius.  Nevertheless,  these  accounts,  generaUj 
written  by  some  native  convert  to  a  Christian  refugee,  1^  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  was  incieaaing  both  in  numbers  and  in 
firm  hold  over  those  who  had  embraced  it;  and,  in  1852,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  induced  by  these  simple  records 
of  Bufiering,  heroism,  and  unswerving  faith,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  sending  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  abiUty  to 
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ascertain  more  exactly  the  condition  of  the  natave  ChriatJaiis : 
as,  also,  whether  any  hope  remained  open  of  influencing  the 
Qneen  to  a  more  lenient  couree  of  policy. 

It  is  thus  for  the  first  tune  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  EUiB,  in  connexion  with  nufisionary  labour  in  Mada^ 
gaecar,  in  his  two  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
thia  article.  Amid  no  lack  of  conflicting  statement,  the  Society's 
selection  appears  to  us  a  wise  one.  The  task  required  delicacy, 
diBcretion,  and  no  ordinary  powers  of  conciliating ;  and  theee 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Ell^'  intercourse  with  native  heathm 
and  Christian  enables  us  to  trace  in  him.  Other  not  unim- 
portant qualifications  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  in  the 
course  of  the  second,  and,  if  possible,  more  interesting,  act  of 
modem  progress  in  Madagascar,  to  which  he  now  conducts  us. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  while  not  free  irom 
certain  severities  in  his  own  adoption  of  the  Christian's  life,* 
in  the  midst  of  a  naturally  warm-hearted  and  not  over-rigid 
people  the  Independent  minister  appears  to  have  gained  the 
respect  and  esteem — not  seldom  the  strong  affection — of  prince 
and  noble,  as  of  the  more  simple  peasantry  among  whom  his 
errand  bore  him.  Following  in  the  steps  of  his  Society  in  their 
earlier  efforts  in  the  island,  he  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  exhibiting  the.  truths  of 
Christianity  in  close  connexion  with  the  temporal  progress  of 
Christian  countries.  A  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  mca« 
nmple  operations  of  surgery  thus  opened  to  him  much  of  native 
domestic  life.  His  skill  in  photography  proved  similarly  ser- 
viceable, while  It  has  added  to  me  attractions  of  his  books ; 
aod  he  was  generally  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  eager  inquiries 
of  the  m.ara  educated  with  regard  to  the  polity,  modem  dis- 
covery, and  social  progress  of  England,  '  the  happy  land '  of 
the  Malagasy  noble.  We  should  have  liked,  indeed,  to  have 
added  more  fully  to  our  slender  knowledge  of  Mali^asy  go- 
vernment and  native  form  of  heathenism,  but  we  recognise  Uie 
difficulties  of  his  position  with  regard  to  both  those  subjects : 
even  when  changing  events  made  him  the  confidential  aod  af- 
fectionate adviser  of  the  monarch,  he  informs  us  that  he  forbore 
all  expression  of  opinion  on  political  matters,  save  when  ex- 
pressly invited  to  do  so.  His  first  work,  too — as  the  preceding 
narrative  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns — was  written  under 


*  Thus,  at  the  banquets  of  the  Malagasy  nobles  bo  refused  to 
take  wine;  and  when  a  spectator  of  the  court  danoee,  hesitated 
not  to  declare  that  the  religious  denomiaation  of  which  he  was  a 
member  did  not  practise  dancing. 
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very  considerable  reserve.  The  publication  of  names  of  native 
converts,  in  connexion  with  Christian  process — the  least  clue 
which  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  uioae  still  practasiDg 
Christisn  rites  or  holding  Christian  principles  (indications  are 
not  wanting  throughout  the  work  that  sach  had  recourse  to 
Mr.  Ellis  for  cocimuniou  and  advice,  and  even  eng^ed  in 
divine  worship  with  him  under  these  truly  dreatiliul  risks),  would 
have  drawn  destruction  upon  tliem  from  the  merciless  bigot 
who  then  held  possession  of  the  throne.  But  Mr.  Ellis  became 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Christian  world  and  that  new 
and  outlying  portion  of  it  whose  origin  we  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  in  Uie  preceding  pages. 

In  the  summer  of  1653,  Mr.  Ellis  arrived  at  Mauritius; 
and,  by  help  of  a  small  sailing  crafr,  completed  his  vorage  to 
Madagascar.  The  village  of  Tamatave,  overlooking  the  port, 
contains  some  3,000  inhabitants ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
fear  of  foreign  invasion  already  alluded  to,  uie  harbour  is  left 
uninviting— a  condition  in  which  the  village  takes  its  share.  The 
inhabitants,  desirous  ofa  renewal  oftrade,were  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable, adding  strong  expressions  of  hope  that  Mr.  Ellis  would 
obtain  permission  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  In  abont  three 
weeks,  his  letter  containing  this  request— 7forwarded  in  com- 

ry  with,  a  memorial  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 
a  resumption  of  trade — received  its  reply  through  the  bandj 
of  the  native  authorities  at  Tamatave.  It  was  carefully — even 
courteously — worded,  but  urged  great  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness upon  the  Queen's  hands  at  the  time,  and  recommended 
Mr,  Ellis  to  return  across  tlie  water  before  sickness  should 
overtake  him.  Deeming  the  country  tlius  closed  against  hio, 
Mr.  Ellis  reluctantly  returned  to  Mauritius.  The  few  weeks, 
however,  spent  in  Tamatave  were  not  without  their  interest 
imd  encouragement ;  nor,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the 
subject,  was  information  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  en- 
tirely wanting.  Indeed,  the  meeting  between  native  and 
European  Christian,  after  an  estrangement  of  seventeen  yeais 
which  had  left  many  deep  and  still  bleeding  wounds  in  their 
course,  was  at  times  strange  and  moving. 

'  Our  frequent  iotercourae  with  them '  (writes  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  oc 
this  visit,  was  accomp&nied  by  Mr,  Cameron,  formerly  instructor  at 
mechanical  and  architectural  arts  under  the  first  mission)  '  wv 
intensely  interesting,  and  Bometimea  deeply  affecting.  Much  im' 
portant  information  was  received  from  them;  and  our  beat  adriM 
and  kindest  Christian  sympathy  appeared  to  bo  both  welcome  ud 
cheering.  On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  friendly  natives  whom 
we  had  expected  to  see  entered  the  place  where  we  were  sitting, 
afler  looking  earnestly  at  each  of  us  for  a  few  moments,  and  almost 
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mechuiieBll^  gmng  ns  his  hand,  there  came  over  his  irbole  CDnaten- 
uce  Bnch  an  ezprewion  u  I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  taij 
humaa  being.  It  wu  not  ecetasj,  it  was  not  terror,  and  yet  an 
apparent  blending  of  both,  marked  by  an  intensity  of  feeling  bnt 
rarely  seen.  During  the  whole  interview,  which  was  long,  there 
was  a  strong  uaeaeiness  mingled  with  evident  satisfaction,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  It  would  be  unsnitable  to  moke 
my  mention  of  his  name  or  rank  ;  or  of  the  present  circumstances  of 
tome,  or  the  tragical  eod,  on  account  of  their  faith,  of  others  most 
closely  conDOCted  with  him.'    (  Viritt  U>  Madageuear,  p.  38.) 

Hub  visit  was  also  of  service  ia  procuring  the  native  and 
very  beautiful  fresh-water  plant,  known  as  the  Onviraadra 
feneitralig,  or  lattice-leaf  plant,  specimens  of  which  may  now 
be  seen  at  Kew,  Chiswick,  the  R^ent's  Park,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  aa  well  as  some  very  attractive  orchids. 

For  the  attack  made  on  the  port  of  Tamatave  in  1845,  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  had  demanded  an  indemnity  of  50,000 
dollars ;  and  the  merchants  of  Mauritius,  on  Ihe  return  of  Mr. 
Ellis  to  that  island,  deeming  a  renewal  of  trade  worth  that  sum, 
subscribed  the  amount  among  themselves.  Mr,  Ellis  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  attempt  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year ;  though,  unfortunately,  with  no  better 
result  A  most  severe  attack  of  cholera  had  broken  out  in 
Mauritius  previous  to  his  departure,  and  this  circumstance 
was  made  use  of  as  reasonable  ground  for  a  second  refusal 
of  pemiission  to  proceed  into  the  interior.  It  was  not  until 
hia  return  to  England  that  this  permisuion — ^in  the  form  of 
a  voluntary  offer  irom  the  Malagasy  Government — was  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  and,  acting  on  it  in  1866,  Mr,  Ellis  reached 
Tamatave  in  the  July  of  that  year — this  time  unaccom- 
panied— and  found  instructions  aw^ting  him  for  his  escort  to 
the  camtaL  For  the  interesting  details  of  a  journey  of  some 
300  nules  through  country  of  a  beautiful  and  highly  romantic 
character,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  our  busi- 
ness more  properly  lying  with  the  history  of  native  Christian 
pn^esB.  It  may,  however,  throw  acme  light  on  the  native 
disposition  toward  Christianity  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Ellis's 
eacort,  some  one  hundred  of  the  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic 
Betsimarakas,  or  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
exhibited  much  docility,  wiUingness,  and  good  humour;  that 
each  local  chief  or  Government  officer  received  him  with 
considerable  hospitality  and  manifestation  of  kindliness ;  and 
that  a  strong  native  interest,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Christian  movementand  the  wide-spread  desolation  and  misery 
caused  by  the  persecution,  appeared  to  pervade  all  classes,  as 
well  as  all  intermediate  districts.     Such  glimpses  of  Malagasy 
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peasant  life  as  the  foUotring  are  not  without  their  own  attno- 
tione,  while  they  also  bear  on  our  subject: — 

'  On  entering  the  Bouee  in  which  I  was  to  spend  the  night,  I  found 
mjself  in  a  true  Malagasy  peasant  cottage.  The  inside,  not  tbare 
twenty  feet  square,  was  divided  by  s  rush  partition  into  two  compirt- 
ments,  or  rooms.  Tbe  first,  into  which  the  door  opened,  was  appro- 
priated to  a  pen  for  calves  and  a  pen  for  lambs,  in  which  one  wu 
bleating  for  a  long  time,  and  also  a  pen  for  ducks  aod  chickens. 
The  inner  apartment  was  working-room,  cooking-room,  eating- 
room,  sitting-room,  and  sleeping-room.  In  this  inner  apartment, 
when  we  entered,  the  hnsband  was  watching  a  large  pot  of  rice 
boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  wiEe  was  seated  on  a  mat  on  the  floor 
before  a  fragile  rustic  loom,  wea-ving  a  fine  silk  lamba,  or  (cti{ 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  Hova  chiefs  on  holidays  or  public  occseioDi. 
The  loom  was  of  most  simple  materials  and  primitive  coostmction. 
Four  stakes,  of  unequal  length,  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  with 
rods  across,  compoeed  tbe  framework  of  the  loom.  In  front  of  thi^ 
the  woman  sat  on  the  gronnd.  At  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  feel 
were  two  short  sticks,  driven  into  tbe  ground,  with  a  rod  Btrelcbiog 
across ;  and  over  this  the  woof  of  silk  to  be  woven  was  fastened.  It 
is  witfa  apparatus  so  simple  and  fragile  tbat  the  beantirnl  lambaiof 
the  Hovas,  with  their  rich  colours  and  elegantly  figured  patterns, 
are  woven.  Silkworms  are  numerous  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and 
silk  might  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Although  oo  entering 
I  requested  that  the  woman  would  not  disturb  herself,  she  soon  as- 
tied  the  different  parts  of  the  loom,  rolled  up  the  silk,  placed  it  in  * 
rush  basket  standing  by  her  side,  pulled  up  the  stakes,  and,  in  len 
than  five  minutes,  no  sign  of  the  work  in  which  she  bad  teen 
engaged  was  to  be  seen.  The  bedstead,  I  found,  was  a  fixture,  tba 
parts  being  driven  into  the  ground.  The  fire-place  was  near  tbs 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  small  window  at  tbe  end. 

<  In  the  course  of  tbe  evening,  upwards  of  twenty  friends  came 
down  from  the  capital  to  express  their  thankfulness  and  joy  at  nj 
arrival.  Some  of  them  were  remarkable-looking  men,  whose  presence 
would  have  commanded  respect  in  any  intelligent  assembly,  and 
whose  past  history  of  peril  and  deliverance  was  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  of  any  I  had  ever  listened  lo. 
Tbey  quite  filled  my  little  room.  Ejaculations  of  grateful  joy  at  our 
meeting  were  all  that,  for  some  time,  could  be  uttered,  and  thew 
were  mingled  with  tears.  Many  earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries 
after  friends  who  had  formerly  resided  in  the  country  were  made. 
Many  dee  ply- effecting  accounts  of  events  and  changes  and  deatbi 
among  themselves  were  related,  and  long,  indeed,  it  was  before  we 
separated.  How  much  more  interesting,  and  permanently  affecting, 
has  tbe  history  of  a  number  of  these  men  since  become  I ' 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  AntananariTO,  the  city  of  a  thonsand 
suburbs,  as  the  name  in  true  Eastern  hyperbole  implies,  ap- 
peared in  view ;  and  three  of  the  Queen's  officers — intelligent- 
looking  young  men,  dressed  in  European  fashion,  and  epeakiDg 
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tolerable  Engliab — met  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
him  to  the  bouse  eet  apart  for  his  use.  Id  common  with  ^1 
the  inland  towns — doubtless  for  better  defence — Antananarivo 
clothes  the  top  and  sides  of  an  elevated  ridge  some  two  miles 
long  ;  and,  as  the  highest  point  of  each  village  is  allotted  to  its 
chief  personage,  so  the  royal  palace,  its  largest  and  most  lofty 
building,  crowns  this  Acropolis.  This  structure  is  some  sixty  feet 
high,  well — indeed,  admirably — planned  for  a  people  so  lately 
entitled  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  civilisation.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  doable  balcony;  and  the  golden  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the 
Hovas,  Bunnounts  the  whole.  The  residence  of  the  Queen's 
son  adjoins — a  smaller  bnilding,  but  in  similar  good  taste,  and 
also  bearing  the  golden  eagle.  The  house  set  apart  for  Mr. 
Ellis's  accommodation  was  a  neat,  well-built,  two-storey  house ; 
the  rooms  large  and  lofty,  measuring  about  fourteen  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  covered  with  excellent  matting,  and  furnished 
with  all  suitable  requisites.  Presents  of  oxen,  poultry,  eggs, 
rice,  and  other  articles  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— as,  previously,  had  been  the  custom  on  the  journey  to  the 
capital,  in  the  evening,  the  courtyard  was  filled  by  persons 
desirous  of  paying  visits  of  congratulation  to  the  new  mis- 
sionary.  '  Friends  seemed  as  if  they  coald  not  keep  away, 
'  but  came  with  anxious  and  yet  joyous  look,  just  to  offer  a 
'  brief  thourii  fervent  welcome,  and  then  depart.' 

On  the  fwlowing  day,  took  place  Mr.  Elhs's  first  and  highly 
important  interview  with  the  Prince  Royal,  on  whom  so  much 
of  the  future  of  Madagascar  was  now  considered  to  depend. 
The  Prince,  at  this  period,  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  married.  Small,  but  well-proportioned, 
with  expressive  and  highly  intelligent  features,  quick  sensi- 
bilities, and  a  manner  marked  by  very  considerable  natural 
courtesy,  he  appears  to  have  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour 
all  Europeans  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  '  He  deports 
'  himself  amazingly  well,  and  on  public  occasions  is  dignified 
*  and  self-^Kwsessed,'  says  Lieutenant  Oliver.*  '  He  is  not  like 
'  a  Malagasy  at  all,  but  much  more  like  an  English  gentleman,' 
is  the  character  which  M.  de  Lastelle  gives  of  him — probably 
not  without  the  delicate  flattery  of  bis  countrymen — to  Mr. 
Ellis.  '  Youthful,  light>hearted,  and  fond  of  fun  .  .  .  the 
'  benevolence  and  kinoness  of  the  Prince  appeared  innate,  and 

•  Lieutenant  Oliver  was  attacbed  to  the  SIiBsion  sent  to  convey 
presents  front  Her  Majee^  the  Qoeen  to  Radama  II.  in  1862.  His 
work  is  copiously  illnstrated  with  sketches,  which  gise  a  very  lively 
idea  of  the  persons,  scenery,  and  architecture  of  the  island. 
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'  was  exercised  iireapeotiTe  of  colour,  rank,  or  nation,'  ia  tlie 
alTectionate  verdict  of  Mr.  Ellis  himself  on  liifl  future  knd 
favourite  pupil.  With  am  excellent  ear,  the  young  Frioee 
played  and  sang  well ;  had  a  ready  wit ;  and  in  his  d(»neitic 
relatiouB  exhibited  much  natural  affection,  gentleness,  and  ood- 
aideratjon.  But  the  moot  distinguishing  trait  in  his  ohancter 
was  his  sense  of  the  sacrednesB  of  human  life,  and  his  uhood- 
querable  avereion  to  its  destruction : — 

'  I  have  often  thougfat  that,  if  not  originated,  these  were  matared 
and  confirmed  by  the  shock  and  revnlsion  of  feeling  produced  I7 
the  waste  of  life,  and  die  spectacles  of  bloodshed  which  moat  hsn 
been  made  familiar  to  him  dnring  bis  mother's  reign.  I  beliers  it 
was  his  firm  parpose  that  no  human  life  should  be  taken  bj  bit 
autboritj,  and  that  his  reign,  whatever  might  be  its  duration,  shonld 
be  designated  by  succeeding  generations  as  ■'  the  bloodless  reign-' 
At  least,  so  he  once  said  to  me.'   {Madagatear  Bevitiied.) 

That  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  heir  to  die 
throne  should  pervade  all  classes  of  the  community  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  close  connexion  between  loyalty  and  religion 
existing  in  the  native  mind.  Even  toward  the  she-wolf  vbo 
then  held  possession  of  it,  sentiments  of  reverence  and  si^ 
mission  which  a  European  would  regard  as  due  alone  to  tlie 
Supreme  and  Divine  Ruler  of  all  were  to  be  heard  from  ber 
subjects,  whose  flesh  she  tore  and  whose  blood  she  wEts  spilHng 
like  water.  But  the  personal  tie  existing  between  his  countiT- 
men  and  the  new  Radama — for  by  audi  title  was  he  alreaof 
known — appears  to  have  been  of  a  far  more  close  and  eor^ 
nature  than  this.  In  the  cold  grey  of  the  morning  and  tbe 
driving  mountain  mist  of  the  highly  elevated  Imeriaa,  be  was  to 
be  seen,  cloaked  and  hooted,  among  his  men,  superintendii^ 
those  great  public  works  which  were  to  advance  hu  country  in 
the  BC^e  of  civilisation.     As  he  returned  in  the  evening,  1^ 

EBSant  hastened  from  his  field,  spade  in  hand,  to  lay  befoR 
n  his  simple  offering  of  poultry,  or  ,the  first  fruits  of  ios 
husbandry.  Each  chief  triumph  of  the  housewife's  art,  wh^ier 
it  might  be  a  jar  of  honey,  or  a  hale  of  native  undyed  silk,  or 
some  known  favourite  of  tiie  Prince's  taste,  was  reserved  for  the 
Silver  Palace ;  and  as  he  handled  or  tasted,  and  pronounced  it 
good,  '  they  looked  at  each  other  with  satisfaction,  and  dioi 
'  sat  for  some  time  gazing  at  him  without  speaking,  bnt  widi 
'  evident  delight.'  National  usage  imperatively  demands  thai 
the  health  of  the  Sovereign  be  dr^ik  last ;  after  which  the  feut 
ends.  But  at  the  banquets  of  the  native  nobles  his  name  wis 
proposed  next  in  order  of  honour,  and  with  an  enthnsiaBm 
which  told  of  a  gloriotu  fatuie  expected  for  their  country  whes 
DinitizedbyGoOglc 
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the  conne  of  natore  ^onld  place  him  on  the  throne.  To  Uie 
nstiTe  ChriatUns  he  had  at  all  times  proved  a  ready  fi^end  in 
their  great  and  sore  need,  manifeBtiDg,  in  addition  to  his 
instiiictiTe  hatred  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  an  abhorrence  of  all 
religious  intolerance.  When  a  boy,  he  is  reported  to  hare 
visited  his  near  rebttiTe  Prince  Ramonja,  and  to  have  wept 
as  he  beheld  his  coarse  fare,  scanty  clothing,  and  meanest 
drudgery  of  a  private  soldier ;  and  when  the  tempest  of 
religions  pereecntion  raged  fiercest  agiunst  lesser  subjects,  and 
they  fled  m  crowds  to  his  house,  he  encouraged  them  to  hope, 
supplied  them  with  food  and  mon^,  and  favoured  their  escape 
from  the  capitaL  It  is  even  added  that  he  broke  into  a 
council  of  his  mother  and  her  advisers,  and  pleaded  their 
cause : — *  Why  should  they  be  put  to  death  ?   They  have  done 

*  nothing  but  good  in  the   country.      If  they  are  to  sufTer 

*  because  they  are  Christians,  I  too  am  a  Christian.  If  those 
'  are  to  die  who  read  the  sacred  Book  and  pray,  I  have  done 

*  this.  I  too  must  die.'  These  acts  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
attention  of  the  idol-keepers,  and  more  than  once  they  had 
urged  strong  remonstrance  upon  the  Queen.  But  maternal 
instinct  appears  to  have  been  the  one  soft  point  in  that  cruel 
and  unrelenting  breast.  '  He  is  only  a  youth,  and  he  is  my 
'  son,'  was  reported  to  have  been  her  reply.  We  have  already 
staled  that,  in  earlier  years,  the  Prince  had  permitted  himself 
to  be  baptised  by  the  native  Christians ;  but  his  precise  religious 
views  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  visit  were  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable controversy.  It  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had 
entirely  disentangled  himseli  from  the  superatitioas  of  the 
native  religion,  and  even  that  he  spoke  in  open  derision  of  the 
idols  and  their  power;  bnt  evidence  is  wanting  that  he  had 
replaced  these  by  the  adoption  of  a  purer  faith.  It  was  even 
insinuated  that  an  earlier  English  instructor  had  suggested 
detstical  views  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  unhappy  differences  in  Christian  forms  of  belief  were 
pressed  upon  his  notice.  So  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak 
in  anticipation  of  the  Prince's  character. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  describes  him  as  entering 
into   conversation  with   him  with  natural   ease   and   dignity. 

*  What  can  we  do  to   promote   the  prosperity  and  stability 
*of  the    nation    that   Madi^ascar   may   become    like    other 
'countries?' — appears   to  have  been  his  leading  thought  on 
this,  as  on  several  subsequent  intervieira.     *  We  conversed,'  - 
continues  Mr.  Ellis, '  a  long  time  on  a  number  of  subjects  not 

'  connected  with  religion,  in  some  <^  which  the  Prince  was 
'  deeply  interested ;  and,  becoming  greaUy  exated,  apok'' 
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*  a  degree  of  eamestnesB  and  animation  which,  congidering  the 
'  quietness  of  his  manner  during  the  earl^  part  of  oar  inter- 
'  view,  I  had  scarcely  expected.  On  a  subsequent  risit,  he 
came  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Rabodo,  also  of 
royal  blood.  In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  intimation 
that  the  Queen  would  accord  him  a  public  interview ;  and,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  the  widow  of  the  first  Radama 
held  her  audience,  and  accepted  from  him — not  without  some 
appearance  of  reUef  and  satisfaction — the  assurance  of  friendly 
intentions  toward  the  Malagasy  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted by  the  British  Govemment.  Kanavalo  was,  at  this 
period,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year  ?  apparently  in  good  health, 
and  not  altogether  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  her  coun- 
tenance affording  no  indication  of  the  cruelties  which  had 
marked  her  reign.  The  whole  oeremooy,  we  are  assured,  wa« 
characterised  by  a  becoming  dignity  and  propriety  of  demeanour 
in  all  "present 

Attentions  from  the  chief  persons  of  the  capital,  indintiiig 
considerable  kindness  and  delicacy,  followed;  and  the  subse- 
quent period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  residence  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  increasing  de- 
mand on  his  photographic  skill,  by  visits  to  various  portjone  of 
the  city  and  a^oining  country  in  cfunpany  with  the  Prince, 
and  by  a  succession  of  pleasant,  and,  to  tJl  appearances,  not 
inelegant  hospitalities.  Of  the  Prince  himself,  Mr.  Ellis  now 
writes  in  terms  of  unaffected  love  and  fnendship,  and  there  is 
eveiT  reason  to  believe  that  the  feeling  was  warmly  and  sin- 
cerely returned.  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  that,  during  this 
period,  the  English  missionary  entered  into  close  and  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  the  native  Christians  dwelling  in  and 
around  the  metropolis.  Many  of  these  had  remiuned  frtHu  the 
time  of  the  former  Missionaries'  sojourn,  twenty  years  before; 
numbers  had  since  joined  their  ranks,  and  not  a  few  were  near 
relatives  of  the  martyrs  of  1840  and  1849.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution, however,  though  it  had  now  slumbered  for  some 
years,  was  by  no  means  dead;  and  the  task,  we  may  wdl 
believe,  needed  the  exercise  of  no  small  care  and  discretion. 

As  the  period  specified  for  Mr.  Ellis's  residence  in  the 
country  approached  its  termination,  the  Prince  made  efforts  M 
procure  its  extension,  but  ineffectually.  The  Queen  was  not 
unmindful  of  courtesy,  but  firm  j  and  Mr.  Ellis  took  his  re- 
luctant departure — apparently  to  the  great  r^ret  of  all  his 
friends : — 

'The  Prince,'  be  writes,  'was  more  than  nsnally  grave;  and  we 
were  long  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.    He  spoke  much  of  bis 
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«txietj  tor  the  people,  and  his  distreiS  At  events  that  occurred.  He 
Skid  it  waa  like  tearing  his  heart  out.  About  three  o'clock,  we  rose 
to  depart,  when  the  Prince,  with  a  degree  of  feeling  that  almost 
overcame  me,  came,  and  taking  mj  hand,  led  me  OQt  of  the  house 
through  the  crowd  of  officers  and  people,  to  my  palanquin.  Ab 
soon  as  I  was  seated,  he  entered  his  own,  aa  did  also  the  young 
noble  his  companion.  Thus  accompuiied,  I  commenced  mj  home- 
ward journey.' 

In  1857  Mr.  KUis  reached  England,  uid  made  report  of  his 
missioo. 

Neither  age,  however,  nor  si^a  of  approaching  dissolution 
appear  to  have  exerdsed  any  softening  induence  on  the  merci- 
less  and  inexorahle  heart  of  the  Queen.  The  year  following 
Mr.  Ellis*  departure  from  the  country  was  marked  by  as 
extensiTe  and  unrelenting  a  persecution  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians as  any  which  had  gone  before.  On  this  occasion,  death 
by  stoning  waa  chiefly  inflicted ;  besides  which,  great  numbers 
were  loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  which  they  wore  until  death 
released  them.  During  a  aubsequent  visit  to  the  country,  Mr. 
Ellis  obtained  the  chains  which  a  distinguished  Christian  had 
thus  worn  during  life,  and  brought  them  to  England;  they 
were  found  to  weigh  over  50  lbs.  All  testimony  concurs  in 
attributing  to  the  Prince  great  humanity,  and  numberless  acts 
of  direct  mterposition,  during  this  terrible  period.  Evidence, 
when  possible,  waa  held  back  from  the  Queen,  and  many 
fugitives  were  provided  with  the  means  of  escape.  On  this 
occasion,  Ranavalo  again  recurred  to  her  expedient  of  calling 
on  the  Christians  to  denounce  themselves,  but  the  people, 
warned  by  past  experience,  more  sparingly  obeyed  the  sum- 
iQona.  Many  of  the  native  narratives  of  this  and  preceding 
scenes  of  Christian  persecution — chiefly  drawn  up  by  actu^ 
sufferers  in  them — wear  a  singular  charm  of  simple  i3ignity, 
honesty,  and  intelligent  unsuspecting  faith.  They  are  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  regard  these  persecutions  as  tem- 
porary and  shortsighted  imp^iments  to  a  great  and  glorious 
■uture,  and  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  an  expression  of  haste, 
of  vindictiveness,  or  of  doubt  Uiat  the  purposes  of  God  are 
triumphing  over  the  obstructions  of  man.  At  the  risk  of  ex- 
ceeding our  limits,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  con- 
cluding portion  c^  one  of  these  narratives,  written  by  a  Christian 
convert  when  in  chains ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  unwearied 
in  his  exertiona  to  benefit  his  countrymen  both  heathen  and 
Christian; — 

'After  this,  false  reports  about  the  Christiaas  were  brought  to 
">e  Queen  again  i  and  those  who  had  been  bound  together  ii'vy 
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io  prison  were  loaded  vith  additionkl  chuoB,  and  fonr  were  wtX  to 
Isifolah;,  among  the  Sad^avaa.  But  we  four  bretliren  were  k^t  is 
chains. 

'  On  account  of  the  numerous  ways  or  kinds  of  occupation  in  tb« 
land  of  the  Qunen,  I  considered ;  and  I  asked  God  what  I  shonid  do 
that  I  might  learn  to  dispense  medicine;  and  I  translated  a  book 
aboot  adminiBtering  medicine,  which  Dr.  Tavel  [attached  to  tbt 
earlier  miBsionary  stofi^  left  for  those  whom  the  Queen  sent  to  Iskb 
at  Ambodinandahalo.  It  was  in  1852  that  I  was  leamii^  about 
medicine. 

'  When,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  was  able,  I  bonght  some  medicine ; 
and  took  it  to  heal  those  that  were  sick.  By  the  bloaaing  of  God, 
many  of  the  sick  who  came  were  healed,  and  also  many  of  the  poor 
who  bad  nothing  to  pay,  to  whom  I  took  the  medicine  in  pilj- 
Mbdj  were  thankful  for  the  medicine  of  the  Europeans ;  and  iron 
my  desire,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God,  I  had  strength  to  riiit 
the  sick,  such  as  I  found  every  day,  and  those  I  met  at  noon  in  (be 
streets  of  Antinanarlvo.* 

'  The  Beverity  was  relaxed  in  1855  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  tbs 
month  Adaoro  of  that  year,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  circomcirioii, 
the  heavy  chains  were  taken  off  us  two  brothers,  and  we  were  ^ 
to  visit  many  more  who  were  sick.  When  Mr.  Ellis  came  in  lh« 
next  year,  he  brought  medicine,  and  gave  some  to  Rataimahara  sni 
me ;  and  we  two  agreed  to  use  the  medicine.  And  when  there  wu 
more  than  ordinary  strong  disease  which  I  did  not  understand,  1 
looked  in  the  book  of  medicine  which  Mr.  Ellis  left  with  ns;  ud 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  people  among  the  Christians  woe 
healed ;  and  the  number  of  others  who  were  healed  we  sent  to  yon- 
And  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  medicine  was  incrnKd, 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  Prince  ;  and  he  gave  me  some  little  boTs, 
slaveF,  to  assist  me  in  that  work  of  compassion. 

'  This  is  the  state  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  me^  which  I 
make  known  unto  you,  beloved  brother;  and  all  the  friends  bat 
viait  yon.  May  yon  liv^  and  have  happiness,  suth  Bainitaouttonks 
and  his  brother.' f 

Mr.  EIUb  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  on  excellent  pho- 
twraph  of  tliiB  truly  noble  man — wbom  he  designates  as  'ot 
'  duly  and  most  pleasant  companion ' — on  the  very  monung 
of  his  departure  from  the  capital.  It  indicates  great  gboplicin 
of  character,  benevolence,  and  conscientiousneBB.  Precedii^ 
portions  of  the  autobiography  record  evidences  of  very  «»>- 
eiderable  mechanical  ana  constructive  talents  in  the  poueasiM 
of  the  writer.     He  perished  in  this  latest,  and  probably  mod 

"  PriBoners  in  Madagascar  are  frequently  permitted  to  leave  tbeir 
place  of  confinement  during  the  day,  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  wi^ 
or,  more  generally,  by  begging. 

t  The  account  was  written  and  forwarded  to  a  native  conwt 
residing  in  Mauritius. 
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severe,  ordeal  duroagli  which  hk  Christum  countrymen  have 
pused. 

At  length,  in  1861,  tidings  reused  Europe  of  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  accession  of  her  Bon  to  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Kadama  II.  By  nature  superstitiouB,  cruel,  and 
ptiless,  tlie  idol-keepers  had  found  Kanavalo  no  unwilling 
instrument  in  their  persistent  efforts  to  suppress  the  ChristiaB 
morement.  Neverdietess,  strict  justice'  cannot  refuse  some 
consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumBtances  in  which  the  Queen 
found  herself  placed.  The  widow  of  Kadama  had  succeeded 
to,  or  at  least  possessed  herself  of,  a  partially  consolidated 
kingdmn.  Radama  had,  indeed,  overrun  the  whole  island ; 
but  hiB  death  was  the  signal  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Hovas,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  Queen's 
reign  were  little  more  than  a  eucceseion  of  merciless  and  ex- 
temiinating  expeditions  into  these  distant  and  revolutionary 
provinces.  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns,  who  wrote  their 
narrative  in  1640,  set  down  the  number  of  human  beings  who 
had  fallen  up  to  that  period  at  100,000,  uid  those  brought 
back  to  the  capital  and  reduced  to  slavery  at  twice  as  many 
'  more.  Under  these  circumstances  of  a  disputed  allegiance  in 
more  distant  provinces,  disaffection  in  the  heart  of  the  Hovas 
stimulated  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  &ith  was  all  the 
more  likely  to  provoke  immediate  and  unhesitating  eflbrta  at 
repression. 

These  tidings  came  accompanied  by  an  invitation  from  the 
new  King  to  Mr.  Silis  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Madagascar,  and 
take  up  ms  residence  at  the  capital ;  which  was  complied  with 
in  the  summer  of  1662. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  course  of  policy  more  opposite  to 
the  preceding  one  than  that  which  Mr.  Ellis  now  found  in 
actual  practice  on  landing.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  new  Kadama  entered  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  proznise  of 
'  a  bloodless  reign,'  that  predominating  idea  of  his  mind,  in  its 
most  large  and  perfect  acceptation.  A  decent,  orderly,  and 
devont  congr^ation  awwted  the  English  missionary  at  the  port 
of  Tamatave,  prepared  to  celebrate  divine  service  wi^  absence 
of  all  restriction  or  concealment.  Numbers  of  exiles  were 
met  along  the  way  to  the  capital,  now  permitted  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  lives  in  security  amid  its  earlier  scenes ; 
and  the  city  itself  was  found  peopled  by  those  who  had  been 
long  regarded,  save  by  their  nearest  relatives,  as  having  finally 
BDGcambed  to  the  violence  of  persecution.  '  It  is  Eke  coming 
'  again  &om  the  dead,'  was  the  exclamation  heard  on  all  sides. 
'Some  of  these,'  writes  Mr.  Ellis,  'I  foond  feeble^  wa^  '' 
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*  bedridden  sufferers.  Yet  to  them  and  to  their  Mends  thor 
'  return  was  indeed  a  jubilee ;  but  a  jubilee  kept  with  teus, 
'  and  with  touching  memories  of  the  absent  To  some  it  was 
'like  coming  to  their   Christian   home  and  friends   to  die; 

*  to  others  it  was  to  live,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  free  course  of 

*  the  Gospel  in  their  country.     Some  few  of  them  have  never 

*  regained  any  amount  of  robust  health,  but  remain  sickly  and 
'  feeble.'  N^o  less  remarkable  a  featura  of  the  metropolis  wu 
the  freedom  with  which  Christian  saluted  Christian,  and  spoke 
OB  religious  matters.  The  new  King  he  found  Buperintending 
the  building  of  a  school ;  and  sites  for  six  places  of  public 
Christian  worship,  on  the  scenes  of  the  late  persecutions,  and 
to  be  known  as  *  the  Memorial  Churches,'  had  already  been 
granted. 

Other  politicBl  changes  of  importance  now  quickly  followed. 
The  ordeal  by  Tangena  waa  abolished,  aa  also  all  capitil 
punishment.  All  confiscations  were  restored,  political  offenders 
pardoned,  and  the  inhabitants  of  refractory  provinces  who  bid 
been  reduced  to  slavery  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  even  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  in  bondage  were 
remitted  to  their  native  districts  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
pose in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestore — a  concession  of  singnlir 
value  to  the  Malagasy,  which  appears  to  have  lud  the  founda- 
tion of  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  in  those  hitherto  disaffected 
provinces:  on  the  occasion  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe 
coming  to  the  capital  to  take  t^e  oath  of  all^iance  to  the  new 
tDonarch,  they  made  public  surrender  of  their  implements  ttf 
war;  but  the  King  returned  them  to  them,  requesting  that 
they  would  keep  them  for  use  against  his  enemies.  All  re- 
strictions were  removed  from  foreign  trade,  and  import  and 
export  duties,  hitherto  oppressive  and  vexatious,  wholly  abo- 
lished. Mr.  Ellis  strongly  and  frequently  objects  to  this  latter 
innovation,  though  he  nowhere  places  us  in  full  possession  of 
the  grounds  of  hie  objections;  and,  possibly,  they  had  their 
origin  in  the  religious,  rather  than  in  the  economic,  results 
of  the  measure,  as  calculated  to  bring  the  natives  into  sudden 
and  close  contact  with  an  undesirable  class  of  foreign  traders- 
This  change  appears  to  be  connected  in  hia  mind  with  much 
succeeding  disaster — though  that  disaster  was  wholly  internal 
in  its  origm  and  progress — and  be  made  it  the  subject  of  strong 
remonstrance  wim  &e  King,  But  on  tliia  point  the  new  Ba- 
dama  was  firm,  and  his  finmiess  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  lateness  of  view  and  native  penetration 
not  always  found  in  association  with  better  and  longer  op- 
portunitjes  of  observation.     He  confessed  his  inability  to  see 
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the  neceseitj  of  a  repeal  of  the  edict^ — There  was  now  no 
war,  and  his  object  was  to  perpetuate  peace — Custoins  made 
things  dearer  to  everybody,  and  with  peace  and  commerce  the 
comitry  mieht  hope  to  do  without  them — He  himself  needed 
money  for  hmiself,  for  his  family,  in  order  that  he  might  build 
his  new  palace  (which  appears  to  be  incumbent  on  all  new 
sovereigns ),  but  he  could  not  consent  that  the  price  of  necessaries 
should  he  raised  on  that  account — Besides,  he  had  passed  his 
word  that  he  would  take  off  the  duties,  and  if  he  now  reimposed 
them  both  his  own  people  and  foreigners  would  say  that  he 
was  unstable,  that  he  did  not  abide  by  his  promise ;  and  they 
would  neither  respect  nor  put  confidence  in  him.  Finally,  he 
would  consider  the  subject,  though  his  heart  did  not  tell  him 
he  had  done  wrong.  '  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  my 
'  giving  up  the  duties  should  not  be  thought  well  of  by  my 
'  friends  abroad ;  but,  if  the  country  prospers,  they  will  perhaps 
'  change  their  opinions.'  '  Radama,  on  this  occasion,'  adds 
Mr.  Ellis, '  exhibited  more  decision  and  firmness  than  I  gave 
*  him  credit  for.  He  spoke  with  much  animation,  hut  with 
'  perfect  self-command  and  courtesy.'  Another  change  was 
the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  had  been  of  extreme  rigour  during 
the  preceding  reign.  And  here,  though  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  free-trader^  may  find  some  grounds  in  the  actual  circum- 
iitances  of  the  case  for  Mr.  EUia's  further  remonstrances,  the 
reply  of  tlie  King  is  not  wanting  in  similar  indication  of  a  clear 
snd  independent  turn  of  thought.  '  There  was  intoxication  in 
'  my  mother's  time,  when  its  punishment  was  death.' 

It  was  under  these  altered  circumstances  Uiat  Mr.  BIlis  now, 
for  the  second  time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Antananarivo. 
He  held  no  official  appointment  in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  as 
he  himself  assures  ua,  studiously  abstained  from  all  expression 
of  opinion  on  its  national  policy,  unless  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instances,  he  received  a  special  invitation  from  the 
King  to  state  his  views ;  which  he  did  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Unofficially,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  the  new  King ;  but  his  public  position  remained  that  of 
■gent  or  representative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in 
building  the  several  places  of  public  Christian  worship,  sites 
for  which  had  already  been  granted ;  in  distributing  the  new 
staff  of  teachers  which  the  Society  now  sent  out;  and  in  orga- 
nising a  general  school  system.  In  addition,  the  nobles  and 
chief  officers  of  state  expressing  a  strong  desire  that  their  sons 
should  participate  in  those  opportunities  of  education  denied 
to  themselves,  Mr.  Ellie  received  them  for  two  hours  daily 
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Bt  his  own  reeideoce :  and  writes  in  very  favourable  tenni 
of  their  aptitude  and  geoeral  progress.  The  Kins  also  asked 
for  an  hour  a  day  for  his  own  study  of  £ngbsh;  during 
which  Mr.  Ellis  read  with  his  royal  pupil  ia  some  EngM 
book,  generally  the  Bible,  and  conversed  on  matters  of  £im>- 
pean  polity.  We  deem  it  thus  neceaaary  to  enter  into  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Ellis's  position  at  the.  seat  of  government, 
in  the  face  of  coming  disaster.  The  position  was  one  of 
difficolty  in  the  midst  of  oonflioting  elements — both  reUgioiis 
and  secular — now  beginning  to  rise  into  notice  when  freed 
from  the  dire  weight  of  the  late  Queen's .  rule ;  and  we  re- 
peat that  Mr.  Ellis  appears  to  us  to  have  filled  it  with  tact, 
delicacy,  and  a  spirit  of  usefulness.  A  man  of  leas  reserre, 
or  more  unscmpulooe  freedom  of  action,  might,  indeed,  hare 
pressed  his  counsels  upon  the  King  with  greats  persistence,^ 
thrown  in  his  fortunes  with  him  at  the  close — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  repress  a  sense  of  r^ret  that  the  hapless  Radama  wst 
lef^  friendless  at  his  hour  of  sorest  need — but  that  course,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  embroiled  his  own  goveminent 
— would  have  deprived  the  Society  of  its  strictly  spiritual  clu- 
racter — and  would  have  fastened  on  the  native  heathen  mind  ■ 
etiil  stronger  impression  of  the  political  tendentues  of  Chiis- 
tianity. 

It  is  with  very  considerable  difficulty  we  trace  the  rise  and 
growth  of  these  new  elements.  The  impediments  which  lie  in 
3ie  way  of  disentangling  any  given  fact  of  native  origin  are 
generally  admitted  by  lul  European  residents  of  the  capital ; 
and  Mr.  Ellis — though  not  unobservant  of  affairs  around  bim, 
and,  certainly,  of  all  Europeans,  in  possession  of  the  greater 
fatulities  for  information — is  much  more  at  home  when  deaEng 
with  native  domestic  life  and  manners  than  with  political  ii>- 
trigues  and  matters  of  state.  Other  accounts — native,  Fresdi, 
and  Roman  Catholic — are  certainly  tinged  with  the  peculiir 
interests  which  influenced  the  writers.  We  have  desi^naUd 
these  new  elements  as  both  religious  and  secular ;  ana  it  ia 
at  least  certain  that  tiie  idol-keepers  were  not  now  the  ooljr 
party  which  looked  on  with  discontent.  We  have  ahead; 
stated  that  the  sovereign,  in  actual  practice,  sought  the  advice 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  who,  in  time,  came  to  iana  a  rr- 
cc^msed  counciL  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a  rojal 
body-f  aard,  known  as  the  Menamaso,  whose  duties  eosBistcd 
in  protecting  the  person  of  the  King,  in  ffsming  his  retinite  on 
ceremonious  occasions,  and  even  in  partaking  ofhis  soda)  plw- 
sures  and  recreations.  They  were  young  men,  chiefly  obosen 
from  the  sons  of  the  nobles ;  but  the  King  could  also  elentt 
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to  its  TWiks  any  one  whose  pvticular  qualitaes  caught  Us  fancy, 
f>r  whoseperaonal  appearance  promised  to  add  attractioii  to  the 
corps.  The  close  iad.  intimate  royal  favour  accorded  to  them 
rendered  them  arrogant  and  overbearing  to  their  lees  privileged 
fellow-Bubjecte ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  appear  to  have  been  an 
object  of  jealous  suspicion  to  Uie  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
Menamaso  of  the  new  King  consisted  chiefly  of  the  former 
companions  of  hie  youth,  and  his  genial  spirits  and  love  of 
aocial  unusement  appear  to  have  thrown  him  much  into  their 
hands.  The  chief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household  under 
his  mother  still  continued  to  hold  office  under  the  new  Ra- 
daina,  but  the  Menamaso  came  gradually  to  invade  their 
proper  function  as  a  council  of  advice.  They  sold  offices, 
exercised  tiie  chief  patronage,  and  were  generally  regarded  as 
acquiiing  an  injurious  influence  over  the  King.  The  prepare 
tions  for  the  coming  coronation  of  the  new  monarch — which 
the  period  of  national  mourning  for  his  mother  had  deferred  to 
close  on  a  twelvemonth  after  his  accession — had  prevented  any 
very  open  expression  of  discontent ;  and  the  coronation  itself, 
held  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  the  nation  could 
call  to  its  aid,  and  assisted  by  the  presence  of  representativeB 
of  both  the  BritiBh  and  French  Governments,  seemed  to  revive 
in  its  full  enthusiasm  the  earlier  popularity  of  the  sovereign. 

But  other  agencies  were  also  at  work.  The  perfect  rel^iouB 
ttderation  which  had  marked  the  new  reign  was  all  the  more 
c&Ftasteful  to  the  idol-Jceepers,  as  they  could  indulge  in  no  hope 
of  changing  that  ruling  instinct  of  the  King's  nature ;  bu^ 
indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  these  guardians  of  the  native  re- 
ligion rec^ved  a  serious,  if  not  disabling,  blow  in  the  death  of 
Ranavalo.  However,  they  were  now  by  no  means  idle.  Mr. 
Ellis  mentions  certain  native  death.4okens  as  left  at  his  house ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  reading  with  the  King,  he  states 
that  hia  life  was  placed  in  extreme  peril.  A  number  of  idol- 
keepers  and  their  fanatical  followers  bunt  into  the  room* 
«rmed  with  staves ;  and,  thou^  they  retired  in  obedience  to 
the  King,  who  stood  by  Mr.  Ellis,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  waived  them  off,  the  more  fiinouB  of  them  again 
returned,  and  were  expelled  only  by  force.  They  directed 
their  chief  efforts,  however,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Rumours  of  visions  and  voices  of  the  royal  ancestors  spread 
through  the  city,  though  from  no  apparent  source.  Beports 
of  a  new  and  strange  disease  in  the  country  districts  followed; 
and,  presently,  the  disease  itself  appeared  in  thecapital.  Young 
persons,  chiefly  females,  exhibited  themselves  as  seized  by  an 
involuntary  dancing  mania,  and  were  to  be  seen  daily  danciiig 
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through  the  Btreets,  market-places,  and  other  localities  of  public 
reaort.  Chiefly,  however,  they  were  attracted  towaid  tbe 
palace,  the  tombs  of  the  royal  ancestors,  and  the  buildingB  for 
Chrietiau  worship  now  in  course  of  erection.  Slaves  appeared 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  the  dancing  sickness ;  but,  eventually, 
a  number  of  soldiers,  when  at  drill,  broke  from  the  ranks,  and 
exhibited  all  tbe  symptoms  of  the  strange  infection.  The 
King's  son,  a  lad  of  some  ten  years  of  age,  appears  to  have 
been  tampered  with.  He  was  seized  with  fever ;  and,  escap- 
ing firom  his  bed  and  from  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  ne 
exhibited  all  Uie  symptoms  of  tlie  dancing  mania,  decluing 
that  he  heard  voices  from  the  spirit  world,  and  that  the  royu 
ancestors  had  spoken  to  him.  Among  a  people  whose  natiTe 
religion  consisted  of  little  more  than  superstitious  fears  and 
forebodings,  these  occurrences  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion ;  and  even  extended  their  influence  to  the  mind  of  the 
King.  Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  add  that  the  religiooa 
element  of  the  coming  catastrophe  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  native  form  of  faith.  Some  short  time  previously,  a  staff  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  of  tbe  Jesuit  order,  had  estal^ 
lished  itself  in  the  capital ;  and,  &om  exceedingly  small  and 
discoursing  beginnings,  had  come  to  acquire  influence  at  the 
palace.  Mr.  Kllis  does  not  withhold  hia  admiration  from  tlie 
eelf-sacriflce  and  devotion  of  these  men  to  their  order ;  he  an- 
knowledges  their  right  to  make  converts  to  their  own  peculiar 
form  of  Christianity.  But  the  Independent  minister  seenu  to 
have  evinced  slight  disposition  to  accord  sympathy  or  co-opera- 
tion to  these  followers  of  Loyola ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  reports 
of  that  body — which  our  critical  conscience  has  obliged  ua  to 
examine — it  is  charged  against  him  that '  fanatical  and  envioitf 
'  preacher  that  he  is,  he  preferred  plunging  Madagascar  into 
'  barbarism  to  sharing  with  Catholics  the  honour  of  civilisiiig 


*  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  we  bad  consulted  these  reports,  pnb- 
lisbed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Fropasanda,  that  we  were  swart 
how  much  forbearance  Mr.  Ellis  bad  exercised  in  the  matter.  He 
is  there  described  as  '  the  man  with  the  long  nose,'  'the  deGigning 
'  plotter,'  '  wretched  fanatic,'  '  the  author  of  the  disgraceful  revoln- 
'  tion,'  '  the  evil  genius  which  directs  all  this  disorder,' '  the  individoil 
'  whoae  atrocious  conduct  I  cannot  put  on  paper,'  '  who  exercised  a 
'sort  of  magnetism  over  the  King,'  and  'is,  at  this  moment,  raising 
'  the  elaves,  and  urging  them  to  assassinate  the  French  ; '  we  are  not 
sure  but  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  arch-6end  bimneir  in  the  followiDg : 
*  We  have  a-hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  devil,  who  would  fain  hate 
'us  flee  before  bis   face.'    Mr.  Ellis  did,  indeed,  stand,  betweea 
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However,  we  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  the  re- 
volutionary moTement  was  a  political  one,  thoush  much  com- 
plicated, in  all  probability,  by  religious  considerations;  and 
these  latter  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  im- 
parting to  the  King  that  hesitatioQ,  bewilderment,  and  final 
obstinacy  which  so  fatally  heightened  the  catastrophe.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  growing  and  culminating  resentment  ag^nst 
the  Menamaso,  as  the  evil  advisers  of  the  King,  was  the  pre- 
dominating idea  in  the  public  mind ;  nor  was  it  long  without 
receiving  strong  proofs  of  justification.  &Ir.  Ellis  will  have  it 
that  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Doblea  and  chief  officers  of  state;  and,  in  the  case  of  such 
of  them — a  considerable  number,  we  believe — as  derived  their 
chief  revenues  from  the  collection  of  those  duties,  he  is  pro- 
bably right.  But  royal  proclamations  and  changes  followed 
of  a  far  more  impolitic  character.  A  cert^n  M.  Lambert 
bad  been  a  resident  in  the  capital  during  the  preceding  reign, 
and  had  strongly  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Prince  Royal, 
obtaining  promises  from  him  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  King  now  proceeded  to  ratify  these 
engagements,  and  they  were  discovered  to  be  of  an  extensive 
and  highly  unpopular  nature.  M.  Lambert  was  to  organise  a 
French  Company,  to  which  certain  territorial  alienations  were 
to  be  made ;  and  the  Company  was  further  empowered  to  esta- 
blish a  mint,  to  search  for  and  appropriate  minerals,  and  to 
ieaue  a  state  coinage.  It  would  be  dimcult  to  imagine  conces- 
sions more  in  opposition  to  Malagasy  prejudices.  They  abhor 
the  idea  of  any  alienation  of  the  soil.  The  people  were  never 
free  from  certain  fears  of  French  invasion ;  and  the  issue  of  a 


Madagascar  and  RomaU'Catholicism,  be  it  hie  praise  or  his  reproach 
— though  he  certainly  appears  to  us  to  have  done  so  more  by  the 
moral  dignity  of  his  position  than  by  the  active  and  unscrupulous 
interference  here  attributed  to  him,  and  which,  we  believe,  to  have 
bod  eziateDce  only  iu  the  suspicions  of  the  writers ;  but  the  future 
alone  may  decide  whether  barbarism  is  to  be  the  alternative.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  EUis  could  not  co-operate  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
miesionaries;  but  our  readers — and,  most  assuredly,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  themselves — mnst  see  the  well-nigh  insuper- 
able difficnhies  which  lay  in  the  way.  The  native  convert  clung  to 
his  Bible  when  a  scrap  of  printed  paper  found  in  his  possession  brought 
death — but  distributing  Bibles  is  one  of  the  charges  here  brought 
agMDSt  Mr.  lUlis;  besides  which,  the  performance  of  public  worship 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  employment  of  emblems  which  could 
by  possibility  bear  assimilation  with  idolatry,  were  contrary  (o  the 
whole  previous  training  of  the  Malagasy  Christian. 
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state  coinBge  was  natnrally  regarded  as  a  oaarpstioD  (rf'  the 
iimctionB  of  their  own  sovereign.  Strong  remongtruice  wa* 
presaed  upon  the  King  before  i^xing  hia  ultimate  signature  to 
this  agreement.  But  Kadama  pleaded  his  promiee ;  signed  die 
treaty,  and  M.  Lambert  sailed  for  France  to  organise  hia  sew 
Company. 

A  more  astounding  event  followed.  Hitherto,  soita  at  Uw 
were  a^ued  before  twelve  judges,  who  appear  to  haveexenased 
the  functions  of  judge  and  jury  together,  with  a  final  i^peal  to 
the  King.  The  King  now  announced  fais  intention  to  isane 
a  proclamation  that,  alter  a  oertun  date,  all  such  suits  were  to  be 
decided  by  battle,  and  that,  in  these  judicial  combats,  it  shonid 
be  lawfol  for  a  man  to  kill  his  adveisary.  The  announcement, 
emanating  from  a  monarcb  hitherto  recognised  for  his  humanity, 
lijve  of  progress,  uid  strong  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  lug 
people,  appears  to  have  come  like  a  thunderclap  on  the  land. 
Mr.  Ellis  boldly  asserts  that  his  royal  pupil  had  lost  his  senses. 
From  that  hour,  the  Menamaso — ^to  whom  the  whole  wu 
attributed — appear  to  have  been  doomed  to  destruction.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  was  to  witness  the  publicitiiHi 
of  this  extraordinary  edict  at  Zoma  the  great  market-place  of 
the  capital,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  residence  c^  the  Chief 
Minister ;  and  a  long  procession  of  nobles,  clad  in  the  gracefai 
native  lamba,  wended  its  way,  silent  and  thoughtful,  Uirougb 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  to  the  palace,  to  make  a  lut 
appeal  to  the  King.  Two  hours  afterwards,  it  was  seen  te- 
turning,  more  silent  and  more  dioughtiul  stilL  The  Kii^ 
had  been  obdurate ;  and  replied, '  I  will  not  t^e  off  my  law— 
'  it  will  do  good  for  my  country.'  It  is  even  added  that  the 
Chief  Minister  knelt  to  him  before  the  assembled  nobles,  bit 
without  effect.  Then — so  ran  report— the  Chief  Minister  rgie, 
and  calling  on  the  nobles  to  bear  witness  to  his  words,  asked 
the  King  was  it  to  be  war  with  the  Menamaso  7  to  whjich  the 
King  replied, '  Go — arm  yourselves  I '  • 

Mr.  Ellis's  last  interview  with  the  King,  on  this  eventual 
day,  is  of  interest,  for  the  light  it  throws  on  some  (senoas 
matters  to  which  we  have  alluded : — 

'  Thioking  it  right  to  go  to  the  Sing  agaia  that  day,  ia  the  hope 
that  some  opportunity  might  occur  of  speaking  a  word  in  favour  of 

*  Such  are  the  words  attribnted  to  the  King  in  a  native  Ttanat 
of  the  trsngaction  by  Kainilairivony,  Commander-in-Chief,  andbratter 
of  the  Cliief  Minister,  himself  present  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  ESlii's 
visitB  to  the  palace  appear,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  whaHj 
restricted  to  the  reading  lessons. 
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pMce,  yet  not  wishing  to  be  out  so  Ute  its  nsaal,  I  went  at  two 
o'clock,  inste&d  of  three,  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  the  King  sitting 
io  a  room  with  two  Catholic  prieaU;  and,  among  others  who  were 
present,  was  the  man  who,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  who  had  laid  the  death-tokens  at  my  door,  and  intended 
to  do  what  those  tokens  indicated,  though  I  was  ignorant  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  the  time.  I  asked  Radama  if  he  wished  to 
read,  and  as  he  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  rose  to  go,  out,  I 
foUowed  him  into  the  room  in  which  ve  usually  read  together. 
There  I  delivered  to  him  a  roll  of  specimen  lithofrraphs  of  places 
and  scenes  in  Madagascar  which  I, had  that  morning  received  for 
him  from  Lieutenant  Oliver.  As  I  sat  down  beside  hint,  and  opened 
the  book,  the  two  priests  came  in  and  sat  down,  and  as  we  were 
ibont  to  begin,  Pgre  Finaz  said,  "  I  have  a  little  business."  On 
which  I  proposed  to  retire.  The  priest  remarked  that  it  was  only 
>  very  short  paper  which  he  wished  to  read.  I  said  to  the  King, 
"  If  it  is  very  ehort  I  will  stay,  otherwise  I  must  go."  The  priest 
then  drew  a  pamphlet  from  under  bis  dress,  and  began  to  speak  in  a 
veiy  inarticulate  and  confused  manner  about  something  I  had  said 
on  a  former  occasion  in  reference  to  Father  Jouea,  pointing  to  the 
punphlet  Interrupting  him,  I  said,  "  Not  now.  I  have  not  time 
>o  bear  or  say  anything  about  that  now — another  day ;"  and  turning 
to  the  King,  I  said,  "  If  your  Mojesty  pleases,  I  will  retire;  I  have 
bnsiness  at  borne."  The  priest  still  urging  that  it  would  not  be 
long,  the  King  exclaimed,  "He  says  another  time."  I  then  hastily 
abook  hands  with  the  King,  bowed  to  the  priests,  and  left  the  room, 
apparently  much  to  their  surprise.' 

Such  was  their  last  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  the  Minis- 
terial party — MiniBterial,  of  late,  only  in  name — were  hy  no 
means  inactive.  On  returning  to  the  house  of  the  Chief 
Minister,  tiiey  drew  up  a  formal  indictment  tw;ainst  the  Me- 
namaso ;  and,  without  separating,  passed  a  resoTutioo  of  death 
against  the  entire  body.  The  army  they  still  possessed,  its 
commander-in-chief  being  of  the  Ministerial  party,  and  acting 
in  concert  with  his  brother,  the  Chief  Minister.  Their  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  troops  appear  to  have  been  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  Highly  effective.  Before  sunset,  every  approach 
to  the  capital  was  garrisoned,  without  confusion  or  disorder. 
It  ie  estunated  that  20,000  soldiers  were  assembled  in  and 
anand  the  city  of  a  thousand  suburbs,  with  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  movement  So  unexpectedly  came  the  whole 
■nan<BUvre  on  the  Menamaso,  that  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  intimation  until  the  messenger  of  death, 
armed  with  the  fatal  spear,  stood  before  each.  Ten  fell  on 
the  public  thoroughfare — in  their  houses — at  their  places  of 
bosiness ;  and,  as  they  fell,  their  bodies  lay  untouched  till  the 
shades  of  night  permitted  their  removal.  One  barely  found 
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time  to  spring  upon  the  back  of  a  swift  horse,  and  escape  to 
the  depths  of  the  native  forest.     Thirty-three  fled  toward  the 

Ealace,  and  were  received  within  its  walls  by  the  King,  wko 
astencd  to  the  gate  to  meet  them.  By  evening,  tlie  whole 
of  the  Menamaso  were  either  dead,  virtual  prisoners,  or  hopeleu 
fugitives.  Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  purdy 
native  movement  was  the  absolute  order  and  security  of  pro- 
perty which  marked  the  scene  of  it.  No  private  citizen  was 
interfered  with ;  no  private  house  was  entered,  the  very  gardeiu 
were  not  trampled  upon.  With  the  morning,  the  Menamaw 
who  had  taken  refuge  m  the  palace  were  demanded  of  the  King. 
Radama  refused— expostulated — and,  at  length,  consented  to 
surrender  them  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
Exile  in  chains  was  the  most  lenient  commutation  of  sentence 
which  the  King  was  able  to  obtain  on  their  behalf  from  tbe 
Ministerial  party ;  and  they  were  led  oiF  to  Zoma  to  have 
their  chains  affixed.  Europeans  who  witnessed  the  sad  pro- 
cession were  struck  by  its  singularly  melancholy  aspect.  The 
Menamaso  had  been  stripped  of  their  gay  uniforms ;  incesaaot 
nun  poured  on  their  bare  heads,  and  streamed  down  the  few 
garments  left  to  them ;  and,  during  the  whole  way,  they  lifted 
not  their  eyes  from  the  ground.  Arrived  at  Zoma,  while  their 
chains  were  being  affixed,  the  spearmen  fell  upon  them,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  ceased  to  live. 

Nor  was  the  revolutionary  movement  to  stop  here.  At 
midnight,  two  nobles  presentod  themselves  at  the  palace,  and 
sought  admission  to  the  King.  It  was  replied  that  he  was 
asleep,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  They  repeated  their  vi»t 
an  hour  later;  with  the  like  result.  With  early  dawn,  they 
again  presented  themselves,  accompanied  by  a  few  followen. 
They  effected  an  entrance — broke  into  the  King's  apartmeot 
— and  dragged  him  from  his  bed.  The  Queen  interpi»ed  with 
cries,  and  promises  that  their  demands  would  be  satisfied— 
Badama  would  yield — they  could  depose  him — both  wonU 
retire  from  the  capital ;  with  difficulty  she  was  forced  from  the 
apartment.  The  young  monarch  is  stated  to  have  met  his  end 
with  dignity.  '  I  have  never  shed  human  blood,*  were  the  I«t 
words  uttered  by  him  as  the  fatal  napkin  stifled  all  fiuther 
speech.  His  body,  by  inexorable  native  usage  dealt  to  en- 
minals,  lay  unmoved  until  nightfall.  Under  the  covering  of 
night,  it  was  stolen  out  of  the  city,  and  consigned  to  euth- 
With  such  extreme  pecrecy  were  these  unhonoured  rites  ood- 
ducted  as  to  give  occasion  to  subsequent  rumours  that  £adam> 
still  lived. 

So  perished  a  ruler  whose  accession  to  the  throne,  bat  a 
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twelremonth  before,  was,  to  lua  own  countn'men,  as  the  sua 
risiiig  on  the  dark  and  terrihle  night  of  his  mother's  cruel  reign — 
an  event  which  Europe  had  awaited,  not  without  impatience, 
as  the  termination  to  deeds  shocking  to  humanity.  With  all 
the  causes  tending  to  produce  bo  singular  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
we  may,  perhaps,  never  become  ful^  acquainted ;  but  we  are 
forced  to  regud  a  wild  and  unreasoning  fear  of  foreign  sub- 
jugatioa — a  feeling  that,  under  the  new  reforms,  a  Euro- 
pean power  was  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  as  lying 
moat  largely  at  uie  bottom  of  the  movement.  No  doubt,  the 
extraordmary  edict  of  the  King  legalising  ordeal  by  battle 

Precipitated  matters ;  but,  with  the  ooncessiona  to  the  French 
lompany,  and,  more  especially,  those  alienatiog  native  terri- 
tory, the  King  appears  to  ua  to  have  sealed  his  doom.  M, 
Lambert  had  sailed  for  Fiance  to  organise  his  Company,  in 
accordance  -mlik  the  terms  of  bis  treaty ;  and  his  arrival  was 
now  daily  expected,  in  a  Frendi  man-of-war,  on  the  coast. 
In  the  meantime,  the  name  of  the  late  King  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  native  sovereigns  which  it  is  customary  to  recite  on 
all  solemn  occasions — the  new  ruler  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
immediate  successor  of  Ranavalo — and  to  assert  that  Radama 
still  lived,  even  to  repeat  his  name,  was  proclaimed  a  capital 
ofience. 

The  character  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  cannot  but  be  ac- 
counted singular.  The  growtli  to  maturity  of  many  noble  and 
highly  prepossessing  qualities  amid  the  strangely  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  his  mother's  court  evinces  no  ordinary  originality 
and  independence  of  mind.  His  love  of  social  pleasures  made 
frivolous  the  latter  months  of  bis  reign ;  nor  can  they  be  freed 
from  graver  chafes  of  folly  and  dissipation.  His  natural 
gaiety  and  quick  sensibilities  greatly  heightened  the  effects  of 
wine,  and  he  was  easily  intoxicated.  But  his  detestation  of 
cruelty,  his  kindly  affection,  his  freedom  from  all  malice,  and 
his  unfailing  sympathy  with  all  that  ennobles  or  makes  truly 
great,  remmned  undimmed  to  the  close. 

The  Crown  was  now  offered  by  the  Ministerial  party,  without 
delay,  to  tiiie  Queen ;  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  Kabodo  was 
of  royal  birth,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion — the  first,  it  is  stated,  in  the 
history  of  the  country — it  vpas  made  a  condition  that  she 
ascended  it  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Other  conditions  were 
also  added.  Capital  punishment  was  to  be  again  iu  force,  but 
without  the  Tangena.*   -  Customs  duties  were  to  be  resumed ; 

*  Not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  pocaliar  native 
ordeal  ia  the  hold  which  it  appears  to  exercise  over  the  country. 
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and  a  form  of  trial  more  nearly  approaching  diat  hy  jaiy 
was  eBtabliahed.  Beligious  tolerance  was  to  be  continued,  uil 
foreign  commerce  encouraged.  In  accordance  with  native 
UBage,  the  Queen  adopted  the  reigning  title  of  Basohenna; 
under  which  name  she  has  since  continued  to  exercise  sovereign 
power. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  anxiety  the  native  Ckn»- 
dans  witnessed  these  revolutionary  changes.  No  timcj  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Miniaterisl  piu^  in 
making  intimation  to  the  misBionariea  that  the  movement 
would  in  no  way  affect  their  position  in  the  country;  and  a. 
similar  assurance  was  repeated  on  the  occasion  of  a  puUie 
interview  with  the  new  sovereign,  to  which  they  were  invited. 
In  a  few  weeks,  complete  confidence  returned,  and  the  attend 
ance  at  the  several  places  of  public  religious  worship  reemned 
its  former  appearance.  Subsequently  Uie  Queen  accorded  t 
public  reception  to  her  Christian  subjects ;  on  which  occasicm, 
Mr.  Ellis  estimates  that  more  than  7,000  were  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding several  nobles  and  officers  oi"  high  rank.  Their  Dum- 
ber and  appearance — by  no  means  inconsiderable,  if  we  take 
into  account  that  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed 
siuce  a  period  was  put  to  a  series  of  most  cruel  and  relendes 
persecutions — seem  to  have  given  rise  to  some  surprise,  but 
no  expression  of  alarm  or  displeasure  was  made.  In  1865, 
opportunity  was  taken  of  an  amended  form  of  the  EugM 
treaty  to  introduce  a  clause  guaranteeing  full  religious  liber^ 
to  all  native  Christians.  The  importance  of  such  a  safegusid, 
thus  forming  portion  of  a  solemn  international  treaty,  is  greater 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  and .  should  a  desire  far 
Christiau  persecution  agun  arise,  the  traditional  native  ydkj 
would  hesitate  before  breaking  with  a  European  Power.  The 
number  of  native  Christians  in  the  capital  and  its  immediite 
neighbourhood  is  now  estimated  at  18,000,  distributed  among 
seventy-nine  churches,  under  care  of  seven  English  missionanea, 
and  ninety-five  native  pastors  and  teachers.  There  are  bIm 
twenty  schools,  including  a  training  school  in  full  working 


Ab  a  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  it  is  most  barbarous  and  contemptible 
in  the  extreme.  KeTerthelesB,  though  thus  excluded  from  MaUguj 
courts  of  justice  by  royal  edict — an  exclusion  sought  to  be  farther 
confirmed  by  a  distinct  article  of  the  subsequent  English  trea^  of 
1 865 — many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  edqcated  aobles  hate 
expressed  desire  for  its  re- introduction.  This,  as  well  as  the  dd- 
fortunate  proclamation  of  the  King  legalising  ordeal  by  combit, 
would  seem  to  point  to  considerable  difficulties  in  the  conrse  of 
Malagasy  justice. 
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order,  with  preparations  to  enlarge  this  portion  of  missionarr 
work.  This  estiniate  is  comprehended  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  mUes  from  the  capital,  and  is  exclusive  of  distant  and 
more  scattered  fields  of  Christian  labour. 

With  such  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  record,  we  now 
take  our  leave  of  this  most  interesting  subject.  Our  readers 
will  have  already  learned  that  nowhere,  in  modem  times,  has 
Christianity  so  fearlessly  and  so  succmfully  grappled  with 
bratal  superstition  and  heathen  fanaticism.  But  the  earlier 
intercourse  of  civilisation  with  barbarism  is  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  perilous  to  the  latter;  and,  during 
some  succeeding  years,  the  course  of  Malagasy  progress  must 
be  watched  with  solicitude.  Any  considerable  relapse  from 
Christianity  we  regard  as  unlikely.  The  people  have  shown 
themselves  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  intelligent  and  permanent 
reception,  and  those  fierce  storms  v£  religious  persecution  which 
might  upturn  a  more  weakly  growth  have  only  sent  its  roots 
deeper  into  the  soil. 


Aht.  IV.— 1.  First,  Second,  and   Third  Beportt  of  the  Com- 
mixtionerg  appointed    to  inquire  into  the    Organitation   and 
Rules  of  Trades'  Unions  and  other  Associations,  together  with 
the    Minutes  of  Evidence.      Presented   to    bo^    Houses   of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.     1867. 
2.   Correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's  Missions  abroad  regard- 
ing Industrial  -Questions  and  Trades'  Unions.      1S67. 
QmcE  the  great  question  of  Fariiamenttuy  Beform  has  been 
^  rele^t«d,  for  a  season  at  least,  irom  the  platform  to  the 
Statute  Book,  no  political  or  so<ual  problem  of  the  day  can  be 
compared  in  gravity  and  importance,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  which  it  affects,  or  in  the  difficulties  with  which  its 
solution  is  encompassed,  with  that  of  the  Trades'  Unions.    The 
great  extent  and  minute  ramificatione  of  these  Associations,  the 
intense  force  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  the  fountain  of 
their  strength,  the  unbounded  pretensions  which  they  assert, 
and  tlie  horrible  fidelity  with  which  their  mandates  are  exe- 
cuted, have  rendered  them  an  object  of  anxiety  and  alarm  not 
only  to  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  stability  of  our  trading 
and  industrial  system,  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  main- 
taining the  peace  of  society  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
With  either  the  one  or  the  other  the  uncontrolled  predominance 
of  these  self-constituted  despotisms  is  at  once  seen  to  be  '^ 
compatible.    The  State  cannot  tolerate  an  i»i/>«rtuin  tn  imp 
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The  )&w  cannot  admit  any  jurisdiction  bat  its  own  to  tax,  to 
punish,  or  coerce  the  Queen's  subjects.  And  if  Free  Trade  ii 
indeed  to  be  the  rale  of  our  commercial  policy,  we  most 
grapple  once  more  with  that  spectre  of  Protection,  which  re- 
appears in  no  questionable  shape,  though  backed  bj  allies  of  a 
dilferent  clasa  and  stamp  from  those  who  weresubdiMd  of 
silenced  in  the  great  controversy  of  twenty  years  iwx      ' 

From  the  credit  which  may  be  claimed  for-  nie  present 
Administration  for  undertaking  to  cope  with  this  formidable 
question  we  are  not  disposed  to  detract  by  the  consideratioa 
that  such  an  interposition  had  plainly  become  inevitable.  The 
defiance  of  the  law,  the  impunity  of  crime  and  outrage,  had 
culminated  to  a  point  which  admitted  no  longer  of  hesitation 
or  delay.  What  is  more,  the  action  of  the  Executive  had 
been  distinctly  invoked  on  behalf  of  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy, the  masters  and  the  associated  workmen.  The  em- 
ployers, no  less  than  the  general  public,  appealed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  under  a  state  of  things  in  which  neither  life 
nor  property  were  secure;  while  the  Unions  themaelves, 
indignant,  or  professing  so  to  be,  at  finding  outn^es  and 
crimes  laid  at  their  door  which  they  declared  to  be  abhorreat 
to  their  rules  and  principles,  loudly  demanded  inquiry  as  a 
means  of  vindicating  their  character.  From  iSheffield  itself, 
the  scene  of  repeated  and  flagrant  acts  of  violence  in  which 
workmen  had  been  the  sufferers,  from  the  Unions  of  that  town 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  lay  under  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  some  ferocious  deeds,  arose  the 
cry  for  mvestigatioo.  The  voice  of  the  public  being  thus 
unanimous,  a  Commission  was  determined  on.  The  choice  of 
Commissioners  for  such  a  function  was  a  task  of  some  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  is  doe  to  Mr.  Walpole,  whose  official  career  closed 
somewhat  unprosperously,  to  say  that  in  the  selection  which  he 
made  the  qualifications  requisite  to  ensure  a  complete  tod 
impartial  inquiry  were  judiciously  secured.  At  the  head  of 
the  Commission  was  placed  one  to  whose  award  any  disputants, 
however  rancorous,  might  be  well  content  to  submit  their 
quarrel.  The  mitis  tapientia  of  Sir  W.  Erie,  bis  practised 
sagacity  and  large  experience,  united  with  that  kindliness  of 
nature  which,  as  it  had  endeared  him  throughout  his  long 
career  to  the  Bench  and  Bar,  had  manifested  itself  also  in  a 
consistent,  yet  always  temperate  leaning  to  the  popular  side- 
such  qualities  and  antecedents  rendered  the  ex-Chief  Justice 
an  arbitrator  whom  none  could  challenge.  The  Government  were 
fortunate  in  securing  as  his  associates  men  of  sound  and  clear 
views  on  economical  questions  like  Mr.  Merivale  and  Sir  Edmund 
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Head:  otfaere  who  had  laboured  to  enlighten  and  conciliate  the 
working  class,  as  Lords  Lichfield  and  Elcbo;  Mr.  F.  Harrison, 
the  able  advocate  of  Trades'  Unions  in  the  press,  and  Mr.  T. 
Hughes,  their  apokesman  in  Parliament.  These,  with  a  suitable 
mixture  of  other  elements,  including  that  fearless  utterer  of 
hard  truths  and  scourge  of  popular  heresies,  Mr.  Boebuck, 
formed,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  a  competent  and  impartial 
tiibana]. 

The  CommisBioners  have  taken  a  considerable  amount  of 
Evidence,  which  they  have  judiciously  printed  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  view,  we  suppose,  to  keep  the  public  mind  in- 
formed  upon  the  subject,  without  waiting  for  the  time,  which 
must  necessarily  he  somewhat  prolonged,  of  issuing  their 
Report.  Their  investigations  have  hiiherto  been  confined  to 
the  operation  of  one  department  of  industry,  which,  however, 
comprehends  several  distinct  branches — the  buildinjg  trade, 
l^ey  have  had  before  them  the  secretaries  and  officers  of 
the  Unions  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  the  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  the  Masons,  the  Bricklayers,  the  Plasterers, 
the  House  Painters,  and  other  cognate  trades ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  the  Master  Builders  has  been  fully 
laid  before  them  by  Bome  leading  members  of  that  body,  hut 
especially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Greneral  Builders'  Aasocia^ 
tion,  Mr.  A.  Mault,  an  able  and  efficient  representative  of 
their  cause.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  now  stands  ad- 
journed till  November,  has,  up  to  this  date,  traversed  but  a 
part  of  the  large  field  over  which  it  is  destined  to  extend,  yet 
the  evidence  already  taken  is  bo  important,  and  involves  so 
many  of  those  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  be  formed,  that  we  believe  we  shall  be  doing  a 
service  t^  the  community  and  helping  to  promote  the  objects  - 
of  the  Commissioners,  if  we  draw  attention,  at  this  early  stage, 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts  and  features  of  the  case 
as  already  elicited  from  the  witnesses  examined. 

The  subject  of  Trades'  Unions  has  various  sides  and  aspects, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  without  exhausting  the 
field  of  observation  which  it  presents.  It  has  it«  historical 
side,  which  comprehends  the  great  struggle  between  Capital  on 
the  one  band  and  Labour  striving  to  gain  a  lever  from  com- 
bination on  tlie  other,  with  all  the  interventions  which  legisla- 
tion has  made  into  that  contest,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
organised  industry  in  this  country  to  the  present  time.  It 
hag  its  legal  side,  which  involves  some  questions  of  doubt 
and  obscurity,  upon  which  eminent  lawyers  have  differed,  and 
judicial  decisiona  are  not  in  exact  accordance,  ae  regards  the 
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itatui,  under  tbe  common  or  iho  statute  l&w,  of  these  AbsocU- 
tioDS.  Lastly,  it  is  pregosnt  with  a  large  range  of  questions 
within  the  province  of  Political  Economy,  upon  which,  indeed, 
that  science,  as  we  interpret  it,  pronounces  no  doubtful 
answers,  but  which  are  \>y  no  means  received  without  chal- 
lenge, either  by  those  who  profess  to  recognise  the  legitimacjr 
of  economic  principles,  or  by  others  who  boldly  assert  that  the 
science  of  National  Wealth  is  itself  but  a  portion  of,  and  should 
be  subordinated  to,  a  higher  social  code,  f'rom  a  laive  portion 
of  the  matters  included  under  all  these  heads  of  inquiry  we  are 
peremptorily  deb&rred  by  want  of  space ;  we  shall  neither  en- 
tangle our  readers  in  a  legal  disquisition  which,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review,  would  be  out  of  place  and  distasteful,  nor  shall 
we  plunge  them  into  a  discussion  of  those  cardinal  princifdeB 
which  t^ulate  capital,  w^es,  and  trade.  But  we  shall  aim  at 
setting  forth  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  without  vexing  him  with  dry  professional  details,  tbe 
position  in  which,  according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  foim, 
the  Trades'  Unions  as  now  carried  on  in  this  kingdom  actoallj' 
stand  before  the  law ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  with  an  equal 
avoidance  of  technical  specialities,  to  show  wh^t  are  the  true 
bearing  and  natural  effect  of  those  rules  uid  practices  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  these  combinations  to  enforce,  and  with  what 
consequences  they  are  fraught  to  the  workmen  themselves,  to 
their  employers  and  to  the  national  interests,  acoording  to 
those  principles  of  public  economy  which  are  rect^nised  by  the 
highest  autnorities,  and  which  have  been  stamped  with  the 
d^berate  and  recent  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  necessary,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  poBsible,  to  take  account  of  some  prominent  facts 
of  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  And  first  as  to  the 
extent  and  constitution  of  these  Associations.  It  appears  that 
almost  every  trade  and  industry  in  the  kingdom  of  any  im- 
portance has  its  Union ;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  of  what  are 
termed  the  skilled  trades,  but  of  the  unskilled  labouring  classee 
also,  excluding  only  the  agriculture.  The  total  number  of  these 
Associations  nas  been  stated  to  be  not  less  than  2,000.  Mr. 
Mault  has  given  the  Commissioners  some  statistical  information 
as  to  the  proportion  of  Unionists  in'the  building  trade : — 

'According  to  the  last  census,*  he  tells  them,  'there were  inGml 
Britain  856,472  persons  immediately  connected  with  the  butldlaf! 
trades.  Of  plumbers,  gbxiers,  and  painters,  I  estimate  that  8,000 
are  connected  with  tbe  UnionB,  or  about  9|  per  cent.  Of  brick- 
makers  I  estimate  that  only  2,600  are  connected  with  the  Unioiis,<ir 
about  6  per  cent.    Oflabourers  and  the  other  trades  not  mentioned, 
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tli«re  mKj  be  in  the  aggregate  18,000  connected  with  the  UnioiiB. 
lliU  estimate  gives  a  total  of  90,500  Unionists  connected  witli  the 
building  trades,  or  about  10^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber  of 
operatives  of  all  branches  connected  with  the  trade.'  {Etid.  2968.) 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Mr.  Maalt  is  here 
taking  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  UnioniBm  is  much  more  concentrated  in  certain 
localities  than  in  others,  and  that  in  particular  districts  the 
proportion  of  Union  to  Non-Union  men  ia  very  different  from 
the  above.  Thus  Mr.  J.  M'Donald,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Master  Builders'  Association,  tella  the  ConunissionerB  utat 
wiih  r^ard  to  Glasgow  '  there  are  between  80  and  90  per  cent. 
'  of  them  connected  with  the  building  trade  who  are  members 
*  of  the  Unions ;  and,  taking  in  all  departments  of  trade,  there 
'  are  little  short  of  80  per  cent.'  Another  witness  states  that 
the  proportion  of  Unionists  in  Manchester,  in  the  joiners'  trade, 
is  90  per  cent.  The  same  state  of  things  probably  exists  in 
other  large  centres  of  industry.  But  even  in  cases  where  the 
Unionists  are  the  minority,  it  is  easy  to  understand  whence 
they  derive  a  power  greatly  disproportioned  to  their  numbers. 
Being  asked  how  it  is  uiat  the  employers  plax  the  laige 
majority  of  Non-Unionists  in  the  building  trade  are  not  able  to 
rcBJBt  the  will  of  the  Unionist  minority,  Mr.  Mault  answers : — 
'  I  explain  it  in  this  way,  that  10,  or  15,  or  20  per  cent,  (in  the 
case  of  the  plasterers  it  is  considerably  more)  who  are  thoroughly 
united  for  the  attainment  of  any  oliiject  are  likely  to  attain  it  as 
against  the  rest  who  are  not  united  at  all,  and  have  no  common 
object,  or  no  common  means  of  pursuing  the  object,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, are  really  taken  in  detail.'   {Evid.  3441.) 

With  regard  to  the  objects  of  tJiese  Associations  it  is  material 
to  observe  that  there  are  two  classes  of  XTnions,  viz.  the  Trades' 
Union  pure  and  siinple,  which  aims  only  at  protecting  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  workman  as  against. the  employer; 
and  secondly,  the  Trades'  Union  which  combines  that  object 
with  the  character  of  a  Friendly  or  Provident  Society,  and 
which  undertakes  to  secure  to  its  members  certtuu  benefits  of 
allowance  in  sickness  or  accident,  superannuation  in  old  age, 
and  payments  in  aid  of  funeral  and  other  expenses.  It  may 
be  noticed  in  passing,  that  the  combination  of  two  such  incon- 
gruous objects  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  of  these 
Bodies,  so  far  as  their  financial  soundness  is  concerned.  The  same 
revenue  which  forms  the  insurance  fund  for  the  sick  or  disabled 
workman,  is  liable  to  bear  the  exhausting  drain  of  a  strike, 
and  is  the  purse  from  which  the  capitalist  is  to  be  fought  with 
his  own  weapons.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  danger  to 
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nbich  such  a  financial '  misjomder,'  as  the  lawyers  would  call 
it,  must  expose  the  workman  who  fondly  suppoBeB  that  in  con- 
tributing year  after  year  to  the  funds  of  the  Union,  he  is 
making  a  sure  provision  against  '  a  rainy  day.'  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  of  the  case.  Thfe.  trade  rules  of  the  Union,  in 
addition  to  the  risk  of  causing  an  exhaustive  drain  upon  the 
JSinds,  may  have  the  further  effect  of  tainting  the  Society  itself 
with  ille^ity,  and  leaving  its  members  without  remedy  in 
case  of  pillage  or  embezzlement  of  their  property.  In  the 
case  of  Hoi-nbti  v.  Close,  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  January  last,  that  a  Trades'  Union,  which  is  also  a 
benefit  society,  but  which  has  among  its  rules  any  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  law  amount  to  a  '  restraint  of  trade,'  is 
ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  right  of  recovering  from  a  defaulting 
treasurer,  to  which  the  memberB  of  a  benefit  society  would  be 
entitled  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  We  are  free  to 
own  that  we  do  not  altogether  like  this  indirect  mode  of 
punishing  the  Trades'  Unions;  nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  to 
leave  the  discretion  of  deciding  what  is  a  '  restraint  of  trade,' 
which  may  chance  to  he  a  nice  question  of  Political  Economr, 
to  the  legal  tribunals — but  such  is  the  law.  But  a  more  serious 
question  still  impends  over  the  financial  position  of  these 
bodies.  Independently  of  all  draughts  on  their  resources 
which  a  war  with  their  ^nployers  may  occasion,  and  of  tU 
inroads  on  their  funds  which  the  law  may  refuse  to  take  notice 
of,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  regarding  them  as  benefit 
societies  alone,  their  fimncial  basis  is  utterly  unsound.  Mr. 
Mault  has  examined  in  detail  the  benefits  held  out  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  compared 
with  die  means  which  their  rules  provide  for  meeting  these 
liabilities.  The  benefits  ofiered  are  thus  set  forth  in  their  own 
Circular ; — 

'  The  social  character  of  the  amalgamation  may  be  described  u 
follows  :  Tool  benefit  to  any  amount  of  toss,  or  &l,  when  a  member 
six  months;  donation  benefit  when  out  of  employment  for  12  weeks, 
\0».  per  week;  ditto  for  12  weeks,  6«.  per  week  ;  forleaving  employ- 
ment satlsfactoTy  to  Brancb  or  Executive  Council,  15j.  per  week;  sick 
benefit  for  26  weeks,  12*.  per  week,  or  so  long  as  illness  continae,  6i. 
per  week;  ac-cident  benefit,  100/. ;  emigration  benefit,  6/. ;  snperanBiUr 
tion  benefit  for  life,  if  a  member  25  years,  8(.  per  week ;  supenumni- 
tion  benefit  for  lire,  if  a  member  18  years,  7>.  per  week,  and  soper- 
annuation  benefit  for  life,  if  a  member  12  years,  5a.  per  ireek; 
funeral  benefit,  12i,  orwhen  a  member  six  months,  3/.  I0». ;  enlrence 
fee,  7*.  Gd.  under  25  years  of  age,  increasing  to  25*.  op  to  Wyeira 
of  age,  above  which  no  member  can  be  admitted ;  contributions  U 
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per  week,  but  tnembera  are  exempt  from  contributions  when  reoelr- 
ing  benefits.'  {£t>id.  3687.) 

The  witness  proceeds  to  say: — 

'  3691.  As  I  have  already  stated,  thongli  the  rules  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  to  which  I  have  been  referring, have  been  "deposit^" 
with  Mr.  Tidd  Fratt  under  the  Act,  they  have  not  been  "  certified  " 
by  him,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  manifestly  insufficient  a 
fixed  payment  of  1*.  per  week,  whatever  the  age,  is  to  secure  the 
benefits  specified.  It  would  be  utterly  insufficient  in  the  most 
favourable  case.  Taking  for  my  guide  the  tables  iu  the  appendix 
to  the  12th  report  of  the  Registrar- General,  I  find  that  a  joung 
man  aged  20  who  pays  21.  \2s.  per  annum  until  he  is  50  will  be 
then  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  IN.  per  annum,  or,  deducting  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  management  of  a  friendly  society,  to  one 
of  9/.  This  Amalgamated  Society  would  give  him  one  of  20/.  16s., 
besides,  it  may  be,  benefils  to  many  times  that  value  dnring  the 
years  elapsing  between  20  and  50,  and  besides  an  inevitable  funeral 
payment  of  121.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  a  young  man  ought 
never  to  lose  a  tool,  never  be  out  of  employment,  never  sick,  and 
pay  2s,  4d,  per  week  from  the  time  he  was  20  to  the  time  he  was 
50,  to  secure  the  superannuation  benefit  alone.  This  is  of  course 
the  most  favourable  case  for  the  Society,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
subscription  is  more  and  more  palpable  the  older  a  man  is  at  hts 
entrance.  If  the  unfair  method  of  having  an  uniform  scale  of  sub- 
scription  for  all  ages  is  to  be  adhered  to,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  its  weekly  amount  should  be  at  least  5s.  instead  of  It. 

'3G92.  The  misfortune  is  that  until  the  time  that  these  super- 
annuation benefits  begin  (o  be  paid,  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  balance  in  hand  belonging  to  these  Trades'  Unions  will  get  larger 
and  larger,  and  consequently  the  chances  are  that  the  Society  will 
get  largiir  and  larger ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  calculations  of 
such  eminent  actuaries  as  Nleson  or  Dr.  Farr,  as  published  in  the 
Registrar- General's  report,  I  need  not  point  how  inevitably  these 
societies  must  come  to  ruin,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  longer 
they  last  before  that  inevitable  consummation  occucs  the  more  wide- 
spread the  ruin  will  be. 

'  3695.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  discover  the 
fallacy  of  these  payments  ? — I  should  think  30  or  40  years. 

'  3704.  The  defiuioncy  you  suppose  there  will  be  may  be  made 
Dp  by  a  levy,  may  it  not? — I  think  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  be  made  up  by  a  levy. 

'  3705.  If  the  members  are  wealthy  enough  it  may,  may  it  not? — 
Is  it  at  all  likely  ihat  a  voluntary  society  would  go  on  existing 
when  the  members  who  are  what  you  may  call  the  paying  members 
have  got  to  pay  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  they  calculated  that 
they  would  have  to  pay,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  pro- 
misea  made  to  a  previous  generation  of  payers?' 

The  Commissioners  were  at  the  pains  to  examine  this  cri- 
tical part  of  the  qaeation  more  Auly,  and  they  tested  the 
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above  Btatements  of  Mr.  Mault  br  referring  the  tables  and 
accounts  of  two  of  the  Bocieties — the  Carpenters  and  Jomen 
above  referred  to,  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineers — to  tvo 
eminent  actuarieB,  Mr.  Alexander  Glen  Finuison  and  Mr. 
Robert  Tucker,  the  actuary  to  the  Pelican  Insurance.  The 
evidence  of  these  two  gentlemen  entirely  confirms  Mr.  Manlt's 
conclusions.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Tucker'a 
Keport  to  the  Commissioners : — 

'  As  regards  the  rarious  benefits  held  out  bj  the  Society  :  (1.)  To 
members  out  of  work  from  causes  other  than  eickness;  (2.)  upon 
the  loss  of  trade  tools ;  (3.)  emigration  (the  pajments  for  wbicb 
under  the  Rnt  head  appear  to  be  considerable),  there  are  no  meut 
of  calculating  with  any  confidence  beforehand  the  contribatiou 
necessary  to  provide  such,  but  whatever  those  contributioos  sboold 
be,  it  is  certain  that  no  provision  for  them  whatever  exists  in  tlie 
present  contributions  of  the  members. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  contribo' 
tion  of  If.  per  week  with  the  aid  of  the  entrance  fees  payable,  will 
be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  members  for  tdlow- 
ance  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  to  provide  the  sums  payable  tl 
death,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  management  attending  tht 
same,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Society  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  upon  its  present  footing,  although  a  continued 
influx  of  new  members  may  defer  the  period,  the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  Society  must  ultimately  become  bankrupt,* 
result  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  very  great  disappoinl:- 
ment  and  hardship  to  many  of  the  members. 

'  The  Amalgamated  Engineers,  &c.  Society  is  so  similar  to  tlie 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Society-^the  latter  being, 
I  believe,  to  a  great  extent  a  copy  of  the  former — that  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  separate  calculations  for  it,  and  the 
above  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  fairly  apply  to  it.  But  inasniiKh 
as  the  Engineers,  &c.  Society  has  been  longer  in  existence  than  the 
Carpenters  Society,  it  will  probably  be  the  first  to  collapse^' 

Tbe  financial  position  of  these  societies  only  represents  the 
case  of  many  othera;  and  to  those  who  have  entered  tbe 
Unions  in  reliance  upon  the  Provident  side  of  tbeir  prospectus, 
the  financial  situation  is  such  as  to  justify  serious  alarm.  But 
the  motive  which  impels  tbe  trade  leaders  to  conjoin  die  two 
objects  is  obvious  enough.  The  Provident  regulations  act  not 
only  as  a  bait  to  attract,  but  still  more  forcibly  as  a  tie  to 
retain  members  in  their  allegiance.  A  member  may  be  pef 
fionally  indisposed  to  join  in  a  strike  or  other  hostile  measures 
of  bis  associates,  but  expulsion  would  be  the  consequence  <^ 
bis  dissent,  and  expulsion  means  the  forfeiture  of  the  insursnoe- 
In  such  circumstances  the  men  naturally  say :  '  We  have  ptid 
'  into  the  Union  for  so  many  years ;   if  we  go  against  Uie 
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'  Union  we  BhsU  be  struck  off  the  books,  and  we  eball  have  no 

*  gnperannuation ;  we  sball  have  no  sick  benefit;  in  fact  we 

*  gball  lose  what  amounts  to  the  saving  of  years,  and  the  only 
'  Barings  that  we  have  made.'  (3685.) 

The  income  of  the  Unions  is  derived  partly  from  weekly 
subscriptions,  partly  from  entrance  fees,  and  it  is  replenished 
by  fines  which  are  levied  upon  the  members  for  infradJons  of 
roles,  and  in  certain  cases  upon  the  masters  also.  The  weekly 
peymenta  are  in  many  instances  as  low  as  \t.,  sometimes  even 
less,  with  a  small  ad<£tional  contribution  to  a  benevolent  fund. 
The  fines  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  Amalgamated 
Engineers  impose  a  fine  of  St.  for  obt^ning  employment  for  a 
non-sodety  man  without  the  consent  of  the  President  or 
officers ;  10s.,  and  in  some  c«sea  20s,,  for  working  piece-work 
without  sharing  the  surplus  profit  with  the  other  workmen ; 
and  a  number  of  other  sums  for  various  offences  against  the 
rules.  Expulsion,  involving  the  forfeiture  of  past  contribu- 
tions and  future  benefits,  is  the  penalty  for  non-payment  of 
fines.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  these  penal  arrangements 
is  the  exaction  of  heavy  fines  from  such  employers  as  disobey 
the  provisions  of  the  Union  code.  As  much  as  40/.  has  been 
levied  and  paid  as  a  ^gle  fine  by  a  master  under  terror  of 
heavier  pecuniary  mulct ;  and  even  the  expenses  and  loss  of 
time  of  Uie  delegates  who  do  the  manufacturer  the  honour  of 
vraiting  upon  him  to  inform  him  of  the  judgment  of  the  self- 
constituted  tribunal,  are  extorted  by  the  same  process.  A  more 
complete  subjugation  of  capital  to  labour  cannot  be  conceived 
than  is  exhibited  by  the  submission  reluctantly  but  nnresist- 
in^y  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the  Union, 

The  gross  income  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  who  are 
stated  to  number  33,600  members,  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  to  3,000  a  year,  and  to  have  no  less  than  308  branches 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  is  stated  to  be 
86,885i.  The  expenditure  in  1865  was  49,172/.,  of  which 
18,000/.  was  paid  to  members  out  of  employment.  The  Society 
has  now  an  accumulated  fund  of  about  140,000/.  These  are 
large  figures,  the  Union  itself  being  much  the  largest  of  those 
connected  with  the  Jjuilding  trades;  out  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  by  the  abstract  amount  of  the  income,  nor  even 
by  die  present  annual  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements, 
tibat  the  financial  soundness  of  a  Provident  Society  is  to  be 
judged  of,  but  by  a  comparison,  such  as  an  actuary  would  make 
between  the  assets  of  the  Association  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
engagements  and  liabilities  undertaken  by  it  on  the  other. 

According  to  the  valuations  made  by  Mr.  Tucker  for  the 
I   I. ..  .Cookie 
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CommisuoDers,  it  appeared  that  in  the  case  of  the  So<aety  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  fund  in  hand  in  seven  yean  ending 
1866,  amounted  to  13,052/.,  whereas  in  order  to  equal  the 
liabiliUeB  it  ought,  according  to  the  most  favourable  assumptioii, 
to  be  about  85,000/.  In  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Engineera 
the  fund  in  h^id  in  Bixteen  years  ending  1866,  amounted  to 
138,113/.,  whereas  it  ought  to  amount  to  472,7617. 

No  further  comment  is  needed  on  the  financial  circumstancts 
of  these  Societies. 

The  mode  of  administration  is  usually  as  follows.  An  Unioii 
comprises  an  aggregation  more  or  leas  numerous  of  Branches 
or  Lodges.  Each  £rauch  has  its  own  Committee,  which  r^n- 
lates  its  affairs,  and  decides  cases  according  to  the  rules;  > 
Central  or  Executive  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  pen- 
odically  elected  by  the  several  Branches,  exercises  the  function 
of  a  court  of  appeal  from  them  or  from  individual  memben.  In 
most  of  the  Unions  the  practice,  in  case  a  suspension  of  labour 
is  contemplated,  is  stated  to  be  this.  The  questlDn  is  fii^t  en- 
tertained by  the  Branch  Committee  immediately  concerned  m 
the  dispute;  from  that  Committee  it  is  referred  to  the  Execa- 
tive  Council  for  their  consideration ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  approval  it  is  submitted  to  the  votes  of  all  the  indiridiul 
members  of  the  Union,  and  if  decided  upon  by  a  m^ority  tlie 
strike  takes  place.  The  stafifof  the  Executive  Council,  the  coet 
of  which  last  year  to  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  was  ova 
4,000/.,  UBuallyconsistsofa  President,  Vice-President,  and  otlia 
officers — among  whom  the  Secretary  holds  a  prominent  position. 
His  tenure  of  office  is  usually  longer  than  that  of  the  others,  b 
the  last>named  Society  he  holds  it  for  three  years,  and  ii 
capable  of  re-election.  These  Secretaries  were  usually  the 
organs  of  the  Unions  in  giving  evidence  to  the  CommisMonen, 
and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  they  exercise  very  con- 
siderable influence  over  their  respective  bodies,  being  in  mort 
instances  intelligent  men,  and  no  doubt  accustomed,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  direct  the  policy  which  they  describe.  Let  m  noT 
try  to  discern  in  what  that  pohcy  consists. 

Briefly  described,  the  final  end  and  aim  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
may  be  said  to  be,  to  raise  to  the  highest  practica]  point  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  means  used  for  attaining  this  object  an 
various,  and  more  or  less  calculated  to  gain  the  point;  txit 
they  all  tend  in  that  direction.  They  are  usually  embodied  in 
■  a  code  of '  Rules,'  which  form  the  laws  of  the  Unions ;  and  to 
these,  we  are  told,  the  masters  have  given  in  many  instance 
a  formal  assent,  though  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt  that  asj 
employer  would  voluntarily  and  ex  anitho  subscribe  to  a  set  of 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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regulations,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  limit  hia  power, 
to  reduce  hJ£  profite,  and  to  take  to  some  extent  the  conduct  of 
hie  business  out  of  his  own  hands.  Necessity,  and  the  fear  of 
worse  consequeaces  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
workmen's  terms,  can  alone  explain  the  fact  of  his  submission. 

In  describing  the  restrictions  which  the  Unions  endeavour  to 
impose  on  the  freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and  work- 
man, we  should  premise  that  all  the  rules  we  arc  about  to  pass 
under  review  do  not  prevail,  or  at  least  are  not  admitted  to 
prevail,  throughout  all  the  Associations.  Some  of  the  secreta- 
ries and  officers  who  appeared  before  the  CommisaioneTS  repu- 
diated them  to  a  partial  extent:  some  were  more,  some  less 
candid,  in  their  admissions ;  but  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that 
wherever  the  Union  system  is  consistently  and  fully  developed, 
and  is  true  to  its  own  principles,  these  rules  are  in  operation 
and  are  enforced,  or  liable  to  be  enforced,  by  agencies  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter.  In  Sheffield,  in- 
deed, where  the  reign  of  the  Unions  is  truly  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  the  laws  by  which  both  masters  and  workmen  are  coerced 
are  written  in  blood,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  deny- 
ing that  these  restrictions  exist  and  are  enforced  to  the  full 
extent.  The  case  of  Sheffield  is,  indeed,  alleged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Unions  to  be  exceptional,  and  we  trust  that  in  its 
darkest  and  most  hideous  features  it  may  prove  to  be  so,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  principles  which  are  so  rampant  in  ^hat 
unhappily  notorious  town  are  represented,  though  it  may  be  in 
a  less  matured  and  obtrusive  shape,  in  the  codes  of  almost  all 
the  Societies  established  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  principal  articles  of  these  codes,  then,  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  imposition  of  a  certain  minimum  rate,  below  which 
wages  shall  not  fall.  The  employer  is  not,  indeed,  precluded, 
generally  speaking,  from  paying  a  higher  rate  than  this  stan- 
dard to  workmen  of  superior  skill  or  ability,  but  he  is  prohi- 
bited from  paying  a  lower  rate  to  any  man,  although  he  may 
judge  him  to  be — and  the  fact  may  be  so — an  inferior  hand. 
And  even  though  the  workman  may  be  willing  on  this  account 
to  take  less,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  Whatever  moral 
or  sanitary  grounds  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  claim  fand 
to  the  force  of  these  we  are  by  no  means  insensible),  it  is  clear 
that  when  workmen  demand  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work, 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  of  pay,  it  is  simply  equiva- 
lent to  asking  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 

3.  Prohibition  of  piece-work.  The  objections  made  by  peve- 
ral  of  the  witnesses  to  this  mode  of  working  were  based  on  its 
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tendency  to  produce  inferior  and  dishonest  workmanship;  but 
the  more  candid  admitted  that  their  dislike  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  it  formed  too  great  a  stimulant  to  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  masters  to  what  men 
working  for  their  own  advant^e  could  do ;  thus  fumisbing  at 
inducement  to  lower  the  pay  of  those  who  worked  by  time. 

4.  The  interdiction  in  certain  cases  of  machinery  and  of 
methods  by  which  hand  labour  may  be  economised. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment,  even  to  the  smallest 
extent,  of  any  class  of  workmen  in  any  matter  beyond  the 
strict  line  of  their  own  special  division  of  labour ;  and,  with  ■ 
similar  view,  the  limitation  within  each  district  to  the  use  of 
materials  worked  or  prepared  by  the  labour  of  that  district 

6.  B^ulations  having  for  their  object  to  check  the  zeal  and 
rapidity  of  workmen  who  might  be  inclined  to  get  on  too  fast 
with  their  work,  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 
gainst  their  fellows,  to  the  advant^e  of  the  employer.  '  Sur- 
'  tout  point  de  zele,'  seems  to  be  the  principle  which  has  dicta- 
ted the  rule  against  *  chasing,*  i.e.  gomg  a-head  too  fast,  in  the 
masons'  trade,  and  other  curious  restrictions,  such  as  those 
gainst  carrying  too  many  bricks  at  a  time,  walking  too  fast  la 
their  work,  the  '  walking  time '  being  charged  to  the  employerls 
account, — and  the  like. 

7.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  in  proportioB 
to  the  journeymen  employed,  and  a  similar  restriction  on  the 
employment  of  boys,  the  rule  being  fixed,  in  both  cases,  not 
with  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labour,  but  to  the  enp- 
posed  interests  of  the  other  workmen. 

Lastly,  The  exclusion  of  Non-union  men  from  working  along 
with,  or  in  lien  of.  Unionists,     This  is  a  cardinal  point  with  t 
large  number  of  the  Unions,  and  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  advocates  of  Union  principles  and  thrir 
opponents.    The  latter  say :  'Combine  if  you  will  among  your- 
'  selves  to  keep  up  the  price  of  your  labour,  and  bind  youi^ 
selves,  if  you  think  it  expedient,  one  to  another,  to  work  upon 
certain  terms,  or,  if  they  are  refused,  not  at  all ;  but  do  not 
seek  to  coerce  others  who  regard  your  principles  as  unjust  or 
suicidal,  and  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  dispose  of  their 
labour  in  the  manner  they  think  best  as  you  have  to  fix  the 
price  of  yours.     Let  freedom  be  the  rule,  except  for  those 
who  prefer  the  yoke  of  voluntary  self-restriction.'   *  Nay,'  hot 
say  the  Unionists, '  it  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  not  only  that 
'  we  should  bind  ourselves,  but  that  we  should  make  you  act 
with  us.      If  we    are  to   maintain   our   cause   against  the 
masters,  we  must  fight  as  one  man.   He  that  is  oot  with  us  * 
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agunst  us.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  prescribe  terms  to  our 
employers,  unless  we  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  situation, 
by  getting  the  entire  command  of  the  labour-market.  And 
if  you,  the  Non-Unionists,  refuse  to  join  us,  vre  will  try  what 
means  we  can  to  make  you,  by  strUdng  against  any  maeter 
who  keeps  a  single  Non-Union  man  in  his  employ ;  and  if  that 
is  not  enough,  we  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  any  work- 
man who  persists  in  acting  in  defiance  of  us  will  receive  a 
token  of  our  displeasure  which  may  put  it  out  of  his  power 
ever  to  earn  another  day's  wages.' 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  these  regulations,  and  illustrations 
of  the  nuuiner  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  might  be  fur- 
nished to  any  extent  from  the  £vidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners ;  iirom  the  admission  of  the  members  of  the  Unions 
themselves ;  from  cases  adduced  and  verified  by  names,  dates, 
and  full  particulars,  on  the  part  of  the  masters ;  and,  above  all, 
from  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  Mr.  Overend  and 
his  colleagues,  who  have  reported  on  the  outn^es  at  Sheffield. 
To  the  revolting  contents  of  this  latter  document  we  shall  refer 
again  presently.  The  difficulty  is  to  cite  from  the  great  mass 
of  facte  such  cases  as  will  most  fitly  represent  the  practices  in 
question  without  exceeding  the  limits  within  which  we  are 
compelled  to  restrict  ourselves.  The  particular  extracts  which 
we  shall  give  are  selected  rather  because  the  facts  may  be 
stated  within  a  short  compass,  than  because  they  describe  (as 
they  do  not)  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Trade  Societies. 

The  first  cases  which  we  shall  select  relate  to  the  rules 
enforced  by  the  Unions  against  the  employment  of  men  who 
are  not  members  of  their  body.  Mr.  Mault  states  what  is  a 
perfectly  notorions  fact : — 

'2971.  In  the  first  place,  they  eudeaTOar  to  establish  a  monopoly 
in  labour  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  trade  to  their  own  members. 
The  evidence  already  given  here  of  course  has  borne  that  out,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  varies  with  difierent  Unions.  To 
take  the  Plasterers'  Union,  for  example :  they  have  rules  in  almost 
all  their  lodges  to  this  effect  (this  is  taken  from  the  Bradford  rules, 
mle  23)  :  "  That  no  plasterer  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  shop  more 
"  than  six  days  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  shop  steward  that 
"  be  b  a  member  or  will  join  the  Society."  J  have  exactly  the  same 
mis  from  many  other  lodges  besides  the  Bradford  one.  Thoy  extend 
the  operation  of  this  rule  not  only  to  men  in  general,  but  also  to  men 
who  are  connected  with  their  ms-'ters  in  snch  a  way  that  under 
ordinaiy  circumstances  one  might  have  thought  such  a  mle  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  them,  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  a  just 
rale.    I  have  cases  from  diSerent  parts  of  the  country  illustrating 
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that  statement  and  showing  that  the  UnioniBts  compel  even  the  eons 
and  the  brothers  of  master  plasterers  who  are  at  work  with  them  to 
join  their  Union  before  they  will  allow  them  to  proceed. 

'  2979,  The  following  are  the  circnmstances  of  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  plasterers  employed  by  Mr.  Charles  Howroyd,  Ashley 
Street,  Bradiord.  On  the  Sth  January  hat  Mr.  Howroyd  received 
the  following  note  by  post :  "Bradford,  January  7th,  1867.  Mr. 
"  C.  Howroyd.  We,  the  operative  plaaterers  of  Bradford,  do  hereby 
"  give  yon  notice  that  all  your  sons  that  ore  working  as  plast«rra^ 
"which  are  above  21  years  of  age,  are  requested  to  join  the  Society 
"  on  .or  before  Saturday  next,  and  failing  to  do  so,  all  onr  men  will 
"  cease  work  on  Monday  morning  next,  and  not  retara  again  nnleaa 
"  you  pay  all  the  expenses  of  ^e  strike.  We  remain  yours,  The 
"  Operative  Plasterers  of  Bradford."  Mr.  Howroyd  did  not  comply, 
and  OS  a  consequence  all  bis  men  struck  work  on  the  Monday  as 
intimated  in  the  above  note.  A  week  after  this,  six  or  seven  of 
the  principal  masters  joined  action  in  a  lock-ont  of  their  men,  which 
lasted  for  five  weeks,  but  it  failed  to  alter  the  determination  of  the 
men,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  The  roHult  was  Mr.  Howroyd  was  left 
without  plasterers,  and  the  Society  finding  that  this  did  not  compel 
him  to  force  his  sons  to  join  the  Society,  they  then  withdrew  the 
labourers  from  him,  so  that  Mr.  Howroyd  is  now  employing  both 
Non-Society  plasterers  and  labourers.  That  is  signed  by  Charles 
Howroyd,  plasterer,  Afihley  Street,  Bradford.' 

'2979.  The  following  is  a  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Beiyunin 
DixoD,  a  master  plasterer,  of  Horton  Lane,  Bradford.  After  the 
strike  at  Mr.  Howroyd's  shop  against  his  sous  for  not  joining  the 
Society,  it  is  intimated  that  neither  sons  nor  brothers  can  be  allowed 
to  work  in  any  firm  unless  they  become  contributing  members  of 
the  Plasterers'  Union.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Dixon  having  two 
brothers  ia  his  establishment,  he  receives  the  following  communica- 
tion :—"  Bradford,  March  30tb,  1867.  Mr.  Dixon,—I>ear  sir,  wa 
"  wish  to  inform  you  that  you  have  not  complied  with  our  request, 
"  therefore  we  wish  yon  to  do  so  to-night,  or  all  our  men  will  cease 
"  work  on  Monday  morning.  P.S. — Please  send  an  answer  by 
"  6  o'clock.  Jacob  Laycock,  Chairmao."  Mr.  Dixon,  who  is  under 
great  pressure  in  the  execution  of  extensive  contracts,  and  only  to 
avoid  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  a  strike,  sends  hack  a  note  in 
answer,  intimating  that  his  brothers  shall  comply  with  the  demand. 
The  messenger  returns  to  say  that  his  note  is  not  satisfactory,  wtd 
that  he  must  pay  down  at  once  the  entrance  fee  of  10«.  Sd.  for  each 
brother  or  else  the  threat  of  a  strike  will  be  carried  ouL  He  imme- 
diately paid  the  2\t,  thus  demanded. 

'  2991.  Here  is  a  case  which  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  March  this 
year.  "Mr.  Foster — Sir,  you  have  three  men  in  your  employ  that 
"  do  not  belong  to  any  Society.  I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that 
"  if  they  do  not  become  members  of  a  Society  on  or  before  the  1 1th 
"  of  March  next,  your  shop  will  be  called  a  black  shop,  and  no 
"  Society  man  will  have  leave  to  work  in  it  I  remain  yours  r»- 
"  spectfully,  J.  Hayes,  Secretary." ' 
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Tliat  notice  is  sealed  Tritb  the  Beal  of  the  Blackpool  Lodge 
of  the  National  ABsociation  of  House  PainterB. 

Instances  of  the  operation  of  the  rule  agunst  the  employment 
of  Non-Unionists  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Our  next  extracts  illustrate  tJie  mode  in  which  an  increase 
of  wages  ia  forced  upon  the  employer  under  pressure.  Mr. 
Uault  says: — 

'  3007.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  purely  arbitrary 
price  is  placed  upon  labour  I  can  give  yon  two  or  three  cases  ia  my 
own  knowledge.  Here  ia  a  case  stated  in  a  letter  from  a  'A.t.  Wood, 
8 contractor  at  Derby,  •'March  11th,  1867.  Dear  Sir,  lam  building 
"  1  church  at  Bangemorei  the  contract  for  which  was  taken  in 
"  antnmn  of  186S.  Masons'  w^es  were  29*.  per  week  in  summer, 
"  and  26>.  6</.  in  winter.  After  a  promise  from  the  masons  to  exert 
"  themselves  during  the  winter  months  I  agreed  not  to  reduce  their 
"  wages,  but  continue  28>.  all  the  winter.  See  what  followed.  A 
"  month  before  the  winter  quarter  expired,  they  applied  for  an 
"  advance  of  It.  6<^.  per  week  more,  making  29«.  6f/.,  and  knowing 
"  from  past  experience  how  useless  it  would  be  not  to  agree  to  their 
"  terms,  also  receiving  a  guarantee  from  them  that  if  I  gave  it,  all 
"would  go  on  comfortable,  after  a  week's  consideration  I  con- 
"  eented,  feeling  sure  that  1  should  not  be  called  upon  for  any  more. 
"  In  three  weeks  after  the  Hosoqb'  Society  served  me  with  a  notice, 
"  aim  some  printed  rules  (which  I  have),  requiring  me  to  pay2«.  6<^ 
"  per  week  in  addition  to  the  \t.  6d.,  making  32<.  per  week  instead 
"  of  23j.  as  I  had  e:ipected  when  the  contract  was  token,  and  also 
"  threatened  to  strike  if  I  did  not  comply.  As  there  was  no  alt^-- 
"  native  I  yielded,  and  am  paying  33«.  at  this  time."  Of  course 
Mr.  Wood  gets  no  additional  price  for  his  contract,  but  just  because 
the  men  Icuow  that  in  this  case  it  is  a  time  contract^  that  is  to  say, 
tW  the  work  must  be  done  at  a  given  time,  they  are  enabled  to  do 
what  I  hare  read.  I  have,  of  course,  known  hundreds  of  similar 
cases.  I  know  a  ease  In  pfuticuiar  in  which  a  master  commenced 
to  boild  the  town-hall  at  Congleton  with  wages  of  masons  at  24«., 
and  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  screw  the  men  got  wages  np  25  per 
ceiiL  in  the  coarse  of  about  three  months  i  and  because  he  would 
not  then  consent  to  a  still  further  rise,  but  rather  snb-let  his  work 
to  a  master  mason  o£  Congleton,  the  men  even  then  struck  against 

'3873a.  To  give  another  instance  of  tiie  way  in  which  the  masons 
interfere  with  the  masters  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  in  many 
districts  they  claim  to  have  a  voice  iu  the  rating  of  the  wages  of  alt 
men  employed.  For  instance,  at  Sheffield,  thi  9  is  the  rule :  "No 
"  waller  or  builder  of  stone  shall  be  paid  less  than  33*.  per  week, 
"  when  considered  a  skilled  workman,  neither  shall  an  emplojer  or 
"foreman  be  allowed  individually  to  judge  a  man  as  to  his  qualifica- 
'  lion.  Bat  a  meeting  shall  be  called  of  all  the  members  on  the 
'job,  who  together  with  the  employer  or  foreman  shall  decide  the 
question.     All  members  known  to  violate  this  rule  shall  be  £ned 
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"  &t  the  discretion  of  the  lodge."  The  Mine  role  applies  at  Bristol, 
and  the  masons  there  say  that  it  is  a  general  rule  of  their  Society ;  fw 
Messrs.  Beaven  and  Sons,  who  are  at  present  building  a  large  hotel 
at  Bristol,  where  three  or  Four  strikes  have  occurred,  have  received 
this  notice  : — "  Operative  Masons'  Society,  St.  John's  Porter  Hons^ 
"  Bristol,  December  8th,  1866. — Messrs.  Beaven  and  Sons.  Gentle- 
"  men,  I  am  instracted  b;  the  Committee  to  inform  jou  that  Ibe 
"  masons  who  are  working  in  your  employ  under  the  current  rale  of 
"  wages  are  for  the  future  to  have  their  wages  fixed  by  the  foremsa 
"  Bod  the  men  in  conjunction  with  yourselves.  That  is  the  rale  of 
"  the  Masons'  Society,  and  one  rule  must  be  adhered  to  as  well  u 
"  another.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  masons  at  Bristol  held  lut 
"  Thursday  evening,  December  the  6th,  it  was  unanimously  rMolved 
"  that  the  Committee  should  communicate  with  jrou  on  the  matter, 
"  and  the  wages  of  the  men  to  be  fixed  as  above  stated.  You  will 
"  please  attend  to  the  above  and  get  the  matter  settled  at  once.  Oi 
"  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  remain  yours,  &c.,  James  Womell, 
"  Secretary." ' 

The  lordly  tone  of  the  last  communication  needs  no  comment 

The  next  relates  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  and 
boys: — 

'3201.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  Bricklayers*  Union  in  Mancheiter : 
That  no  employer  shall  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
apprentice  at  one  time  except  in  cases  where  an  apprentice  it  in 
the  last  year  of  his  servitude,  then  such  employer  may  hsTe  ■ 
second  apprentice." 

'  3204.  Here  is  a  case  from  Lancaster.  The  employer  write) : 
William  Waterhouse,  son  of  the  late  W.  T.  Waterhouse,  who  wsi 
a  near  relative  to  me,  was  taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  l^ 
years,  and  was  engaged  as  an  office  boy  at  Ss.  per  week  wsget. 
His  father  was  out  of  work  two  or  three  years,  and  died  aboil 
18  months  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  young  children  tolsUj 
unprovided  for.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alderman  Brockbsnk.  of  I 
Lancaster,  I  consented  to  take  William  Waterhouse  as  an  sp- 
prentice  to  the  trade  of  a  plasterer.  He  came  to  me  on  the  lOtk  J 
September,  1866,  and  I  kept  him  in  the  office  the  first  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  on  the  16th,  I  got  the  enclosed  notice  froiit 
the  men  who  struck  work  on  the  18th,  and  the  question  ttill 
remains  as  they  left  it.  Some  of  the  men  have  left  the  tovo  and 
the  remainder  are  in  the  receipt  of  10«.  per  week.  For  the  Gnt 
two  months  they  received  15j.  a-week  from  the  club."  Thia  w» 
the  notice:  "  Sir, — This  is  to  gi»e  you  notice  that  the  boy  Watw- 
"  bouse  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  the  trade  of » 
plasterer  by  the  rules  of  this  Society.  If  bound  contrary  to  tb» 
rules  you  hold  the  men  will  be  obliged  to  cease  work  on  Tueedsj 
morning  ISth  September,  1866,  and  if  kept  to  assist  plasterenii 
their  work  it  will  be  contrary  to  rules  also.     By  order.'" 

This  notice  was  acted  upon.  ,  -  i 
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Mr.  W.  Allan,  Secretary  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineere,  is  asked: — 

'927.  What  is  yonr  object  in  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  ? 
— To  keep  tbe  wages  np;  no  question  about  it.' 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  edicts  issued  by  the 
Unions  of  certain  towns  against  the  importatiou  into  their  limits 
of  work  done  or  material  prepared  in  another  district,  and  also 
against  the  use  of  machinery.     Mr.  Mault  states : — 

*  3216.  Ae  I  have  said,  Trades'  Unions  endeavour  to  lay  an  embargo 
upon  the  manufactured  goods  of  each  district,  and  they  interpret  the 
word  "  district "  in  a  very  limited  Bonse  indfed.  The  masons,  I  can 
say,  inTariabl;  have  a  rule  against  tlie  introduction  of  worked  stone 
even  from  neighbouring  quarries.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  great 
loss,  because,  owing  partly  to  the  Eoftnesa  of  freshly  quarried  stone 
it  can  be  far  more  cheaply  worked  at  the  quarry  directly  it  is  got 
than  it  can  be  anywhere  ebe;  and  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  around 
each  quarry  there  are  a  set  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  work  tbe 
atone,  and  who  can  work  it  very  much  better  than  masons  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  work  that  particular  kind  of  stone.  For  instaoce, 
if  such  a  rule  as  I  have  referred  to  were  in  existence  in  London,  tbe 
contractor  for  the  Thames  embankment,  instead  of  having  his  granite 
axed  and  dressed  at  Aberdeen  by  men  who  have  been  all  their  life 
long  employed  in  axing  and  dressing  granite  in  the  particular  way 
in  which  it  is  done,  would  either  have  to  import  Aberdeen  granite 
masons  here,  or  else  to  pay  three  or  four  times  what  he  is  now  pay- 
ing to  get  the  work  done  as  well  as  it  is  done.' 

Messrs.  Bamley  and  Barker,  of  Lamb  Love  End,  Bradford, 
write  as  follows : — 

'In  August  18C1,  we  had  a  contract  for  additions  to  a  mill  in 
Bradford,  for  Messrs.  J.  Wade  and  Sons,  manufacturers,  in  which 
iraa  a  stone  staircase  of  hard  Delphstone  steps,  which  the  masons 
are  alwaya  unwilling  to  work.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  we  got 
the  steps  worked  at  the  quarry  and  brought  to  the  place  ready  for 
setting,  when  the  Society  gave  us  notice  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  set  unless  they  were  reworked  by  the  Society's  men, 
and  to  prevent  the  men  from  striking  and  stopping  the  work,  we 
had  to  consent  to  these  steps  being  reworked,  thus  entailing  on  us 
an  additional  cost  of  from  5j.  to  IUj.  per  step.  Since  that  time  we 
have  frequently  had  cases  where  the  best  men  have  left  our  employ- 
inent  rather  than  work  the  hard  Delphstone,  which  is  always  used 
for  staircases,  window-heads,  sills,  &c.' 

Mr.  Israel  Brooks,  master  mason,  of  Guide  Bridge,  near 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  writes : — 

'  3217.  In  the  month  of  April  1862,  I  received  a  quantity  of  sawn 
base  (about  30^  worth)  from  Messrs.  Williamson  and  Sons' quarries, 
Kerridge,  near  Maccte86cld.  My  men  refused  to  fix  it  being  polished, 
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as  it  was  against  theruleeof  their  dab,  and  Btruck  work  accordinglf. 
After  Btanding  oat  against  what  I  considered  this  injustice  thns 
weeks,  I  was  forced  to  submit  lo  have  the  polished  part  defaced  u 
that  ihey  might  polish  it  again  by  hand,  and  the  men  declared  aAer 
all  this  expense  it  was  not  so  good  as  when  it  came  from  the  quarry.' 

On  the  16th  NoTember,  1866,  the  Master  BuildeiB  of  Black- 
bum  received  a  warning  from  the  Ch>eratiTe  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  against  importing  machine-made  work  from  other  towns 
into  Blackburn.  Their  Utter,  which  b  more  courteously  worded 
than  usual,  concludes  in  these  words : — 

'  3218.  Therefore  we  kindly  request  you  will  abolish  the  ejEtoa 
of  importing  machine-made  work  and  give  the  machinists  and  the 
public  of  Blackburn  the  benefit  of  the  cost  of  such  like  work,  like- 
wise allaying  a  grievance  which  has  been  fostered  amongst  oni 
members  for  some  time  past.  The  resolution  come  to  hj  the  meet- 
ing was,  that  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  that 
meeting,  all  members  belonging  to  the  Society  will  cease  to  fix  an; 
machine-made  work  that  maybe  brought  from  other  towns.  Tmst- 
ing  that  no  objection  will  be  made  on  your  part  to  the  favour  we 
now  ask,  we  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  most  respectfully, 
The  Operative  Carpenters  and  Joiners.' 

A  Commissioner  pertinently  asks  in  referenc«  to  ^kk 
cases: — 

'  3228.  Would  not  the  result  of  the  principle  which  was  asserted 
in  these  last  cases,  if  it  were  carried  out,  be  that  every  stage  of  die 
work,  (Vom  the  roughest  to  the  finest,  must.be  done  on  the  suae 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  rule : — 
'  3436.  Messrs.  Thomas  Bates  and  Co.  are  builders  and  brJckmakdt 
in  Droylsden,  which  is  four  miles  from  Manchester,  and  two  niki 
fVom  Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  and  has  a  popaUtion  of  about  9,00IL 
They  state,  "  Our  brickyard  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  thit 
"  runs  through  the  township,  and  the  operative  brickmakers  of  Htn- 
"  Chester  have  thought  fit  to  call  the  canal  the  boundary  line  of  their 
"  district,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  sell  or  use  any  of  the  bricks  oW 
"  that  line,  and  it  so  happens,  that  the  only  part  of  our  townshipi 
"  where  bricks  are  likely  to  be  required  in  our  day  is  on  the  otto 
"  side  of  this  so-called  boundary.  We  have  now  in  stock  tbool 
"  500,000  bricks  in  addition  to  a  plant  worth  300/.,  which  osder 
"  existing  circumstances  is  so  much  dead  capital.  The  whole  <£ 
"  the  bricks  have  been  made  by  Union  men,  and  according  to  UnioB 
"  prices,  but  in  the  so-called  Ashton-under-Lyne  district,  and  tbef 
"  must  be  used  either  there  or  not  at  all ;  consequently  wa  \»^ 
"  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  works  and  discharge  the  men."' 

Mr.  E.  Asbworth,  of  Manchester,  gives  the  CommissioDen 
a  nimiber  of  instances  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  wfaioh  tbe 
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Brioknuken'  Union  cany  out  their  profaibitdoit  against  the  use 
of  machme-made  bricks.  So  remorselesBl^  do  they  enforce 
this  role,  that  he  instances  the  case  of  seven  men,  their  names 
being  stated,  who,  for  having  worked  at  a  brick-machine,  are  to 
diis  day,  afler  the  lapse  of  two  years,  excluded  from  employ- 
ment. Hie  men  who  carted  the  bricks  have  been  placed  under 
a  similar  ban.  The  Bricklayers'  Union,  in  order  to  back  up 
the  prohibition  of  the  Brickmakers  refuse  to  lay  the  machine- 
made  bricks.  Mr.  John  Clark,  Secretary  to  the  Stockport 
Bricklayers'  Union,  gives  a  candid  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment : — 

'  6349.  So  that  the  brEcklayers  being  all  Trade-Uiiionists,  and  the 
brickmakers  also  being  Trade-lJnioniHts,  they  agree  between  thom- 
setves  that  they  shall  only  use  the  bricks  made  by  Trade-UnionistB  ? — 
Yes. 

*  6350.  So  that  if  an  empl<^r  employing  Non-Union  men  were  to 
send  bricks  among  the  bricklayers  irtio  were  Union  men,  those  brick- 
layers would  not  use  them? — No. 

'  6851.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive, 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  laying  bricks  made  by  Union 
men,  and  to  making  bricks  to  be  laid  by  Union  men,  and  the  Non- 
Union  men  are  to  be  excluded  on  either  side? — Exactly.' 

Mr.  E.  Ashworth  is  asked  respecting  the  same  matter : — 

'  4368.  The  only  reason  of  their  not  using  them  was  to  benefit  the 
hand-brickmakers  of  the  district  7 — Yee,  moat  decidedly. 

*4S69.  Therefore  it  is  protection  within  a  very  limited  space, 
protection  in  its  worst  form? — Yes,  it  is  "Protect  ns  and  we  will 
"  protect  you." 

'  4370.  But  it  is  in  its  worst  form  too,  because,  if  I  understand 
yon,  those  machine-made  bricks  ore  better-made  bricks  than  band- 
made  bricks  ? — Yes. 

'4371.  Therefore  itcompels  the  public  to  use  the  worst  article? — 
Yes,  and  besides  that  I  have  read  you  from  their  own  rules  one 
which  says  that  they  wilt  not  allow  a  moulded  brick  to  any  Fancy 
shape.  The  architect's  fertile  pencil  would  have  put  aa  immense 
amount  of  ornament  upon  the  houses,  but  these  men  will  not 
allow  it.' 

It  appears  that  the  Brickmakers  also  endeavour  by  their 
rules  to  limit  the  size  of  the  bricks  all  over  the  countir  to  one 
standard  (3416).  The  old  Excise  rule,  which,  until  it  was 
repealed,  acted  as  a  great  hardship  on  the  building  trade  and 
an  obstacle  to  structural  improvements,  is  now  revived  in  all 
its  force  by  the  Union  legislators. 

As  a  sample — one  out  of  a  great  number — of  the  manner  in 
which  the  employer  is  hampered  in  the  conduct  of  his  bunness 
bj  the  dictation  of  the  Union,  and  the  humiliation  to  which  he 
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liae  to  submit  from  their  intolerably  anx^ant  tone,  we  select 
the  following.  Mr,  Walker  is  a  Master  Plasterer  at  Preston:— 
'  4064.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1865,  he  received  this  letter  :— "Mr. 
"  Walker.  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  this  Sociel7 
"  to  inform  you  that  you  are  breaking  the  rules  of  this  Society,  Tm 
"  having  four  appreuUces  at  one  time,  and  you  must  discharge  Cook 
-'  or  keep  your  son  from  the  trade.  Hoping  thia  notice  will  be  snf- 
"  ficient,  jonrs  truly,  James  Garstaug,  Secretary,  Preston."  The 
next  letter  is  dated  12th  June:  "Mr.  Walker.  Sir, — I  am  in- 
"  structed  by  the  Committee  to  inform  you  that  the  stranger  that  u 
"  working  with  Joseph  Fisher  must  pay  to  the  Society  the  eaia  o[ 
"  5».,  or  cea^e  work  imroedistety.  Yours  truly,  the  National  Asm- 
"  ciation  of  Operative  Plasterers,  Preston."  The  next  is  dated 
August  5th :  "  Mr.  Walker.  This  is  to  inform  you  that  70a  mml 
"  stop  that  labourer,  name  of  Whittle,  who  has  laboured  for  Blake, 
"  till  he  fays  the  sum  of  10*.  to  our  secretary.  Hoping  this  notice 
"  is  sufficient  to  you.  Committee  of  the  Plasterers'  Society,  Prea- 
"  ton."  The  next  is  thia  :  "  Black  Bull  Inn,  November  27,  1865. 
"  Mr.  Walker,  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  you  have  to  stop 
"  George  Horkinson  at  once,  unless  you  give  the  Society  satisfactory 
"  proof  he  rfeceives  the  current  rate  of  wages,  besides  his  lodginp 
"  and  travelling  expenses,  and  you  will  oblige  the  Committee  by  in- 
"  ewering  this  note  to  secretary  right  aw»y.     Jamea  GarstaQg."' 

'  3454.  Mr.  William  Wildamith  soys  :  "  1  am  a  master  bricklayer 
'"  in  Manchester.  In  November  1866  I  had  the  building  of  the  Bury 
"  railway  station,  and  at  that  time  the  building  trade  was  very  brisk 
"  in  Manchester,  and  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  get  mea 
"  from  Manchester  to  do  the  work  (in  accordance  with  the  ralet  of 
"  the  Bricklayers'  Society),  but  I  could  not  succeed.  I  applied  W 
"  the  men's  club  for  them,  but  could  get  no  assistance.  I  tbere- 
"  fore  told  my  foreman  lo  engage  any  bricklayer  who  miglit 
"  apply  for  work,  provided  he  belonged  to  the  Bricklayers'  Society, 
"  but  I  specially  warned  him  not  to  offend  the  men  in  Ibis  respect 
"  Eleven  men  were  thus  eng^ed,  when  on  the  17th  of  Novemba 
"  two  delegates  from  tlie  Bricklayers'  Society  at  Manchester  csiw 
"  upon  the  job,  and  informed  me  that  as  I  was  a  master  brickUyw 
"  from  Manchester,  I  must  employ  as  many  men  from  Manchester 
"  as  I  did  from  elsewhere,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  employed  one  man  tna 
"  Bury  (where  the  work  was),  I  must  employ  on  the  same  job  oat 
"  man  from  Manchester.  If  I  employed  six  men  from  Bury,  1  nmM 
"  employ  six  men  from  Manchester,  and  if  1  wanted  thirteen  men. 
"  seven  of  tliem  must  come  from  Manchester.  In  vain  I  pleaded  that 
"  men  could  not  be  had  from  Manchester  ;  these  delegates  told  nx 
"  distinctly  that  if  I  could  not  get  Manchester  men  the  job  must  stop 
"  until  I  could;  notwithstanding  the  job  was  being  pressed  for 
"  every  day.  These  two  delegates  then  read  to  me  the  laws  of  tl*'' 
"  Society  under  which  they  were  acting,  and  concluded  by  aiki»g  ** 
''for  thfir  day's  wagea,  amounting  to  "is.  each,  and  3*.  each  for  Jf*' 
"  class  railway  fare  from  Manchester  for  coming  to  give  me  "W 
'■  ihey  called  their  orders.     I  protested  against  this  demand,  wl*" 
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"  these  gentlemen  told  my  foreman  (in  mj  presence)  that  if  he  com- 
"  menced  working  more  on  that  job  or  any  other  job  for  me  until  I 
"  had  complied  with  their  demands  in  full,  he  would'do  so  at  his 
"  periL     Consequently  my  work  was  stopped."' 

We  must  give  a  few  iostances  of  the  rules  against  fast  work- 
ing, because  they  coostitnite,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic features,  as  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show,  of 
the  Union  system.  The  spirit  which  dictates  this  portion  of 
the  code  is  exhibited  in  the  following  rule  of  the  Bradford 
Lfodge  of  the  Labourers'  Union,  and  Mr.  Mault  states  is  the 
same  as  exists  in  other  lodges : — ■ 

'  You  are  etrictly  cautioned  not  to  outstep  good  rules  by  doing 
doable  the  work  yon  are  required  (by  tlie  Society),  and  causing 
others  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  gain  a  smile  from  the  master. 
Such  foolhardy  and  deceitful  actions  leave  a  great  portion  of  good 
members  out  of  employment  the  year  round.  Certain  individuals 
have  been  guilty,  who  will  be  expelled  if  they  do  not  refrain.' 

'  3121,  Where  does  that  come  from  ? — From  the  Bradford  rules. 
That  is  the  fifth  rule  of  the  Bradford  Lodge. 

'  3122.  Have  you  got  that  in  print  ?— Yes.  This  is  the  fifth  rule  of 
the  Leeds  Bricklayers'  Labourers  Lodge  :  "  Notice.  Any  brother  in 
"  the  Union  profeaaing  to  carry  any  more  than  the  common  number, 
"  which  is  eight  bricks,  shall  be  fined  Is.,  to  be  paid  within  one 
"  month,  or  remain  out  of  benefit  until  such  fine  be  paid  ;  any  mem- 
**  ber  knowing  the  same  shall  be  fined  the  same  sum  unless  he  give 
"  the  earliest  information  to  the  committee  of  management." 

'3123.  What  does  " knowing  the  same  "  mean P— It  means  to  say 
knowing  it  of  any  other  man.' 

Mr.  Kault  adds ; — 

'  I  should  tell  the  Committee  that  this  "eight  bricks"  is  a  ridicu- 
lously small  namber.  At  Liverpool  the  rule  is  twelve  bricks.  I 
believe  that  the  usual  rule  all  over  the  country  is  ten  bricks.  In 
the  country  that  I  have  worked  in,*  the  bricks  I  should  think  are 
larger  and  heavier  than  in  any  other  district,  and  the  role  there  b 
ten  bricks.' 

The  practice  which  the  Unions  denounce  as  one  of  the 
deadliest  sins  against  their  fraternities  is  technically  known  as 
'  chasing.'  Mr.  B.  Hamott,  Secretary  to  the  Friendly  Society 
of  Operative  Masons,  is  asked:  — 

'  1145.  There  is  a  rule  at  page  31  that  a  man  shall  not  work  too 
fast ;  "  (basing  "  it  is  there  called  7 — It  is  considered  that  by  doing 
so  he  puts  liimself  to  an  inconvenience  and  also  to  distress  }  in  many 
cases  it  is  well  known  to  be  so. 

'  1146.  That  is  to  say  that  rule  provides  that  the  fastest  workman 
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ah&ll  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  tlio  elowest  ? — Not  altogether ;  there 
may  be  a  dispute  between  one  man  and  another,  and  to  get  to  the 
end  of  it  one  man  has  lometimee  overworked  himself  in  order  to 
distresB  hie  fellow-workmen  who  he  ia  disputiog  with. 

'1147.  Tou  judge  of  the  regular  rate  not  according  to  what  he 
can  he  do,  bnt  what  you  think  he  ought  to  do  ? — The  average.' 

The  rule  againat  oTer-doing  (be  the  Uiiionists  conBidet  it) 
their  duty  to  their  employer  applies  not  only  to  extra-diligence 
in  their  work,  but  to  too  great  promptitude  in  proceeding  to  it 
Mr.  ABhworth  states  that  the  Bricklayers'  Association  at  Man- 
chester have,  among  their  other  rules,  the  following: — 

'  That  any  man  found  running,  or  working  beyond  a  regular  speed, 
or  trying  to  rua  off  or  take  advantage  of  their  fellow- workmen,  is  to 
be  fined  the  enm  of  2s.  Qd.  for  the  firat  offence,  for  the  second  offence 
5f.,  and  for  the  third  offence  lOf.,  and  if  persiated  in  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  Committee  thinks  proper.  Any  man  working  ehorthuided, 
withont  man  for  man,  will  be  fined  or  pnnished  aa  the  Committee 
think  proper.' 

They  have  also  a  rule  that  the  men  shall  not  walk  to  their 
work  in  the  morning  faster  than  three  miles  an  hour  (4332). 
*    Mr.  Manlt  further  illustrstes  the  practice  in  this  respect: — 

*3363.  In  regard  to  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  ume 
question  they  are  also  very  noreasonable  in  many  places—namely,  ia 
reference  to  what  ia  called  "  walking  time."  The  masters  all  over 
the  country  acknowledge  that  when  a  man  is  asked  to  walk  snj 
distance  to  his  work,  that  walking  forms  part  of  the  day's  labonr, 
and  they  are  willing  to  take  their  share  of  the  payment  of  it,  and 
consequently  the  usual  regulation  in  the  country  (but  it  is  not  so  in 
Loudon,  for  the  masters  pay  no  walking  time  here)  is  that  the  men 
walk  one  way  in  their  own  time  and  the  other  way  in  their  maiter'a 
time.  In  many  places  tbey  have  turned  and  twisted  this  rule  very 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  masters.  For  instance,  they  have  in  maoT 
places  interpreted  it  that  every  person  who  is  employed  on  any  job 
that  is  at  a  distance  from  the  bead-quarters  of  the  master  shall  be 
allowed  walking  time  tchether  he  require*  it  or  not.  Here  is  aa 
actual  case,  which  I  may  give  as  an  illustration :  this  is  from  Messn. 
McCann  and  Kveral,  contractors,  at  Malvern,  who  are  coutnctiog 
to  do  the  masonry  for  the  new  County  Asylum  at  Fowick.  Thej 
say,  "We  have  a  contract  in  hand  at  the  County  Asylam,  at  Fowicl^ 
"  where  masons  were  employed  who  lived  or  lodged  in  the  aeigh- 
"  bourhood.  Other  masons  from  Worcester  (foar  miles  distant) 
"  applied  on  the  job  for  work,  and  were  set  on  ;  these  latter  sent 
"  a  deputation  to  us  to  demand  walking  time,  which,  aa  far  as  tbey 
"  were  concerned,  was  conceded,  bnt  they  then  required  that  the 
"  men  who  were  living  near  the  work  should  have  walking  tisH 
"  also  ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not  commence  work  until  the 
"  Worcester  men  arrived.  This  we  fblt  we  could  not  grant,  and  w« 
"  were  soon  informed  that  if  we  did  not  yield  to  this  deaund  all  ths 
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"  roMonB  on'  our  several  works  would  be  withdrawn.  This  hu  been 
"  done,  and  the  works  hare  now  been  at  astandslUl  for  more  than  a 
"  fortnight." ' 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Taylor,  the  contracton 
for  building  the  new  Foreign  Office,  deBcribes  the  effect  of  the 
Union  rules  in  lowering  the  efficiency  of  labour : — 

*  2827.  Have  you  ever  been  inconvenienced  by  the  bad  work  or 
the  slow  work  of  Unionists  ? — By  their  slow  work,  certainly.  In 
fact,  now  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  fix  any  prices  fbr  laboar  in  esti- 
mating a  contract.  I  should  perhaps  say  in  explanation  that  in 
taking  a  contract  we  fix  the  prices  which  we  suppose  to  be  coat 
prices,  and  at  the  end  we  put  what  we  conceive  ought  to  be  our 
profit,  and  therefore  if  wages  have  risen  15  per  cent,  in  a  year,  the 
putting  15  per  cent,  upon  the  labour  of  that  contract  (that  labour 
being  always  taken  out  separately)  ought  to  represent  the  fair  value 
of  the  work,  but  we  find  that  it  does  not  do  that,  because  there  is 
less  work  done  in  a  day  than  there  used  to  be,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  extent.' 

Mr.  G.  F.  TroUope  testifies  to  the  same  effect : — 

'2920.  Have  yon  found  that  since  the  general  establishment  of 
Unions  there  has  been  a  less  amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  7 
.—I  couDot  speak  to  that,  because  they  say  that  the  Unions  had  b^tm 
to  be  established  before  mj  time,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been 
growing  worse  and  worse.  I  have  sometimes  said  to  some  of  my 
men  who  were  at  work  in  the  joiners'  shop,  "  Now  come,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  fair  day's  work?"  And  the  answer  has 
been,  "  Well,  sir,  it  ia  not,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  beat  my  mates." 
That  means,  "  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  more  than  others."  I  said  to 
a  young  man  from  the  conntry  aotne  months  ago,  who  was  walking 
along  the  street  going  to  hia  work,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  O^ 
I  am  going  to  Mr.  So-and-so's  to  work."  That  was  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  day.  I  said,  "At  what  time  do  yon  expect  to  get  there?" 
He  said,  "  I  do  not  know,  sir."  I  said,  "  At  the  pace  you  are  going 
at  you  nill  get  there  about  when  it  ia  time  to  leave  off."  He  came 
to  me  afterwards  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  aay  it,  but 
we  are  not  allowed  to  sweat  ourselves  if  we  are  walking  m  your 

'  2921.  Are  wa  to  infer  from  that  that  there  is  a  restriction  as  to 
the  pace  at  which  the  men  are  to  walk  ? — There  is  a  sort  of  under- 
standing between  them  that  they  are  not  to  walk  too  fast.  Their 
theory  is  this  (and  a  most  absurd  theory  it  is),  that  if  there  is  work 
for  three  to  be  done,  and  they  can  somehow  scheme  it  that  four  men 
shall  be  employed,  they  are  doing  their  cause  a  service,  and  then 
they  toll  us,  "  If  it  is  on  day  work  it  does  not  matter  a  pin  to  yoq — 
"  the  public  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  you  can  put  your  profit  on  tba 
"  wages.  If  it  is  a  contract  we  can  understand  how  you  may  lose, 
"  but  if  it  is  not,  what  is  the  difference  to  you  ?" ' 

"We  come  now  to  the  procedure  by  which  the  Uniotuenibfce 
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to  the  laws  above  described,  or  punish  thoee  who 
ininiige  them.  Their  penal  code  is  one  of  great  severity,  and 
induct  a  serieB  of  penalties  to  be  levied  on  property  or  person, 
ranging  from  a  small  pecuniary  fine  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
bodily  violence.  The  employer  who  oSende  against  the  rules 
of  the  Society  is  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  sometimes 
not  insignificant  in  amount ;  by  a  Strike,  often  so  timed  as  to 
disable  him  from  fulfilling  an  important  contract,  and  to  inflict 
upon  him  a  serious,  if  not  ruinous,  loss ;  by  malicious  injuriesto 
his  manufacture,  materials,  or  stock ;  by  '  shelving  '  his  works, 
that  is  to  say,  placing  them  under  a  ban,  interdicting  ill 
Unionists  from  working  there,  and  keeping  off  Non-Unionists 
by  '  picqueting ;'  and  lastly,  in  the  extreme  case,  by  personal 
violence. — (4052).  Upon  the  recusant  workman  the  arm  of 
the  Trades'  Union  falls  even  more  heavily,  since  his  offence 
is  deemed  to  combine  disobedience  to  the  rules  with  treacheij 
to  the  common  cause.  Default  in  payment  of  contributions  w 
of  fines,  which  are  levied  for  a  great  variety  of  small  breaches 
of  the  laws,  is  visited  with  that  process  of  '  rattening,'  with 
which  the  inquiry  at  Sheffield  has  made  us  familiar.  The 
wheelbands,  tools,  or  other  materials  of  a  workman  are  taken, 
and  held  in  pledge  until  be  has  satisfied  the  Society  by  pay- 
ment of  his  arrears,  or  by  submitting  to  the  rules  which  he  has 
infiinged.  If  the  person  'rattened'  continues  refractory, be 
commonly  receives  an  anonymous  letter  warning  him  of  the 
consequences  of  his  obstinacy.  If  this  warning  is  disr^aided, 
recourse  is  had  to  acts  of  outrage. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  a  country  in  which 
the  external  face  of  things  wears  the  semblance  of  tranquillity 
and  order,  where  respect  for  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  national  character,  and  where  the  value  attached  to 
human  life  is  manifested  sometimes  almost  in  a  morbid  degree, 
there  exists,  and  has  existed  for  many  years,  a  power  abore  the 
law — secret,  arbitrary,  irresponsible — -exercising  a  despotic  con- 
trol over  the  wills  and  consciences,  and  wreaking  ita  vengeance 
with  absolute  impunity  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  who, 
through  fear  or  infatuation,  have  submitted  themselves  to  it£ 
dominion.  We  had  supposed  that  tyranny  in  all  its  forms,  but 
especially  when  it  worlta  through  the  agency  of  secret  tribu- 
nals, was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  English  character.  Had  a 
foreign  observer  on  our  manners  and  customs  ventured  to  assert 
that  in  certain  parts  of  England  an  assassin  could  he  hired  for 
a  few  pounds,  and  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  so  weak,  and 
sympathy  with  the  criminal  so  strong,  as  to  make  the  murderer 
and  those  who  hired  him  secure  of  escaping  detection,  we  should 
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haTe  repelled  the  imputatioii  as  a  foul  libel  upon  our  country- 
men. Yet  we  now  know,  on  tlie  clearest  evidence,  that  in 
Sheffield  at  least,  and  we  hardly  dare  to  hope  in  that  town 
alone,'  tlie  power  of  the  Trades'  Unions  defies  and  tramples  on 
the  law,  that  their  funds  are  expended  in  the  payment  of  blood- 
money,  and  that  their  agents,  for  the  premium  of  a  few  pounds, 
do  not  scruple  to  waylay,  beat,  shoot,  or  blow  into  the  air  those 
who  have  infringed  ^e  edicts  of  these  self-erected  oligarchies. 
No  more  shameful  page  sullies  the  social  history  of  our  time 
than  that  which  contains  the  report  of  the  Comintasloners  de- 
puted to  conduct  the  investigation  at  Sheffield  It  sets  forth, 
in  plain  unvarnished  terms,  a  series  of  acte  of  violence,  cruelw, 
and  wickedness  which  make  the  ordinary  crimes  brought  up  for 
judgment  in  our  Courts  appear  slight  and  venial.  The  recitals 
of  these  atrocities,  extiucted  from  the  lips  of  the  wretohes  who 
were  concerned  in  them,  in  some  cases  with  all  the  signs  of 
agonising  remorse  or  horror,  in  others  with  the  impassive  cool- 
ness of  hardened  villany,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
public.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  complete  our  expositjon  of  the 
nstem  that  we  ahoiUd  select  two  or  three  cases  reported  by  the 
CoDunissioners,  confining  ourselves,  as  they  have  done,  to  a 
dry  legal  summary  of  the  facts  :— 

1.  '  James  Lioley,  who  formerly  had  been  a  scissor  grinder,  had 
Portly  before  this  period  become  a  saw  grinder,  and  kept  a  number 
of  apprentices,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  Saw  Grindera'  Union. 

*  Hb  was  shot  by  Samuel  Crookes  with  an  air-gun  on  November 
12th,  1857,  at  the  instigatiou  of  Broadhead.  in  a  house  in  Nursery 
Street,  and  was  slightly  wounded. 

'  James  Linley  was  lodging  with  his  brother-in-law  Bamuel  Poole, 
a  butcher,  whose  wife  and  family  were  living  in  the  same  house. 
Crookes,  at  the  instigation  of  Broadhead,  threw  into  Poole's  house  a 
can  of  gunpowder,  which  exploded  and  did  some  damage  to  the  shop, 
but  hurt  no  one. 

'  Crookes  and  Hallam  tracked  Linley  from  house  to  bouse  nearly 
every  day  for  five  or  six  weeks,  intending  to  shoot  him.  On  the  1st 
August  they  found  him  sitting  in  a  pnblio-house  in  Scotland  Street, 
in  a  room  full  of  people,  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  a  back 
yard,  aud  from  that  yard  Crookes  shot  Linley  with  an  air-gun.  The 
shot  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  he  died  from  the  effects 

•  Whilst  wo  write  another  inquiry  by  Sab- Commissioners  ii  pro- 
ceeding at  Manchester,  and  digclosea  practices  almost,  if  not  qaite, 
as  heinous  as  those  at  Sheffield.  Destruction  of  property,  savage 
personal  assaults,  hamstringing  of  horsea,  and  throwing  of  exploaive 
substances  into  houses,  are  the  means  employed  to  enforce  the  orders, 
or  to  wreak  the  vengeance,  of  the  Unions 
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of  the  iiQarj  In.  the  following'  Febrnsrj.     Crookea  oad  HaHwn  ware 
hired  by  Broadhead  to  shoot  Innley.' 

2.  '  Christopher  Botherham  had  been  a  sickle  mannfactarer  ibi 
nearly  fifty  years,  at  Dronfield,  five  miles  from  Sheffield.  Shortlj 
before  1860  his  men  refused  to  pay  to  the  Union,  and  he  therenpoa 
received  several  threatening  letters  to  the  effect  that  his  premises 
would  be  blown  up  if  he  did  not  compel  them. 

'  About  the  year  1860  his  boiler  was  blown  np,  and  ehortly  after 
a  can  of  gun^wder  was  thrown,  n  night,  into  a  house  belonging  to 
him  at  Troway  (inhabited  l^  two  of  his  nephews,  who  woiied  for 
him,  and  were  not  members  of  the  Union),  and  exploded.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  great  dUnagQ  was  done  to  the  house.  He  has  had  at 
different  times  nine  pairs  of  bellows  cat,  twelve  bands  out  to  pieces, 
and  hia  anvils  thrown  into  bis  dam. 

In  1865  a  two^gallon  bottle,  filled  with  gunpowder,  with  a  lighted 
fuse  attaohed,  was  placed  in  the  night-time  in  his  warehouse.  The 
fire  of  the  fuse  from  some  cause  became  extinguished  before  it 
reached  the  powder.  Adjoining  the  warehouse  were  sleeping  rooms, 
which,  at  the  time  the  bottle  was  placed  in  the  warehouse,  wen 
occupied  by  a  mother,  three  sons,  and  a  danghter.  This,  he  siid, 
"  beat  him,"  and  be  forced  bis  meii  to  join  the  Union,  adding,  that 
since  that  time  "they  had  been  as  quiet  as  bees." 

'  Greorge  Castles,  the  secretary  of  the  Sickle  and  Bering  Hoot 
Grinders'  Association,  told  us  that  in  the  September  of  last  year  be 
saw  a  cash-book  of  the  Union,  containing  entries  of  payments  msde 
at  thb  time  eome  of  these  outrages  occurred,  hamt  in  the  Committee- 
room,  and  alto  that  leaves  had  been  torn  oat  of  other  books  of  the 
Union  which  might  have  implicated  the  Union. 

'  We  have  to  report  that  these  outrages  were  promoted  and  en- 
conraged  by  the  Sickle  and  Grinders'  Union.' 

8.  '  George  Wastnidge,  one  of  the  above-named  Non-Union  men, 
lived  in  Acorn  Street,  with  his  wife,  child,  and  a  lodger  named  Bridget 
O'Rourke.  Wastnidge,  his  wif^  and  child,  slept  in  the  garret,  iBi 
Mrs.  O'Rourke  in  the  chamber  below  fronting  the  street.  Aboot 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd  November,  a  can  of  gunpowder 
was  thrown  through  the  chamber  window.  Mrs.  Wastnidge  hearing 
a  noise,  raa  down  into  Mrs.  O'Boarke's  room  and  found  ber  holding 
in  her  hand  a  parcel  emitting  sparks.  She  seized  it  in  order  K 
throw  it  thr«ugh  the  window,  and  it  exploded  in  her  hands,  setting 
fire  to  her  night  dress  and  seriously  injuring  her.  She  ran  npstaire, 
her  husband  stripped  off  her  burning  clothes,  and  in  her  fear  she 
threw  herself  throagh  the  garret  window  into  the  street  Wastni^ 
dropped  hie  little  boy  to  persons  who  were  below  ia  the  street,  and 
by  means  of  a  ladder  which  was  brought  escaped  from  the  hoase. 
Mrs.  O'Rourke  was  found  in  the  cellar  shockingly  burnt. 

I  Mrs.  Wastuidge  was  taken  to  the  infirmary  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, where  she  remained  five  or  six  weeks.  She  has  not  recovered 
from  the  injuries  she  received.  Mrs.  O'Rourke  was  also  takeo  to 
the  inflrroary,  where  she  died  a  fortnight  af^r.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Thompson  was  tried  at  York,  at  the  spring  assiies,  1862, 
■>  murder  of  Mrs.  O'Bonrke,  and  was  acquined. 
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'Bobert  Bemluw  confMsed  Wore  ns  that  he  threw  the  can  of 
gnapowder  into  Wastnidge's  house,  aod  that  he  was  hired  to  do  bo 
on  the  promise  of  6/-  hj  William  BayloB  and  Samuel  Cntler,  both 
members  of  the  Fender  Grinders'  Union,  and  he  stated  that  it  was 
done  becaase  WostnJdge  wae  not  right  with  the  trade. 

'  James  Bobertson,  now  eecretary,  and  at  that  time  acting  secretary 
of  the  Fender  Grinders'  Union,  stated  that  he  paid  lo  William  Bayles 
61.  which  he  had  received  ttota  Kenworthy,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Union,  and  that  he  had  falsified  the  books  of  the  Union  in  order  that 
that  payment  shoald  not  be  discorered. 

'  We  report  that  all  the  above  ontrt^es  were  promoted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Fender  Grinders'  Union.' 

The  above  cases  are  scarcely  distinguisliable  in  atrocity 
from  many  others  reported  by  the  Commissioners.  MoBt  of 
the  outrages  which  they  investigated  had  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  but  although  m  several  caeea  large  rewards 
had  been  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  perpetrators,  they 
remained  with  one  or  two  exceptions  undiscovered  until  the 
Commissioners,  being  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  in- 
demnity to  those  who  should  make  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of 
their  guilt,  were  enabled  to  extract  the  truth.  It  is  not  indeed 
without  some  regret  that  we  contemplate  the  escape  from  their 
well-merited  doom  of  miscreants  hke  Broadhead,  the  eecretary 
and  master  spirit  of  the  Sawgrinders'  Union,  a  man  stained 
with  the  blood  of  many  murders  effected  or  attempted,  and 
dead  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity  or  remorse — still  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  foil  disclosure  obtained  of  the  infernal 
system  of  cruelty  and  terrorism  of  which  these  men  were 
the  instruments,  was  well  worth  the  price  paid  for  it  in 
their  impunity.  The  whole  truth  is  now  before  the  world; 
the  secrets  of  that  mysterious  tribunal  which  disposed  by  its 
absolute  decrees  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Queen's 
subjects,  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  public  may 
now  judge  for  themselves  to  what  frightful  extremities  the 
selfish  and  exclusive  principles  of  these  Associations  lead 
when  carried  to  their  full  extent,  without  any  restriction  of 
law  or  of  public  ojnnioa.  They  may  judge  also  bow  mild  are 
the  restramts  which  a  legal  government  imposes  when  com- 
pared with  the  intolerable  yoke  of  a  self-constituted  despotism. 
Of  the  demoralising  influence  of  these  trade  conspiracies  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  sympathy  evinced  by 
tbe  SbeflSeld  Unionists  for  Broadhead  and  his  accomplices,  not- 
withstanding the  damning  evidence  of  their  guilt,  which  has 
amazed  and  horrified  the  minds  of  all  right-thinking  persons  in 
the  kingdom,  and  against  which  even  the  members  of  Unions  in 
other  towns  have  felt  it  due  to  themselves  to  record  their 
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indignant  protest.  Shocking  it  ie  that  such  atrocities  should 
be  committed,  more  shocking  still  that  EDglishmen  shonld  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  extenuate  the  crime,  or  to  sympathise 
with  the  perpetrators. 

Having  now  taken  such  a  brief  review  as  the  limitations 
of  our  apace  will  permit  of  the  organisation,  principles,  and 
practical  operation  of  the  Unions,  we  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  light  these  Agsociatioiis  ought  to  be  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  those  laws  of  Political  Economy  which,  so  long  u 
this  nation  is  under  the  governance  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  no  body  of  men  m  this  country  can  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  contravene.  To  the  authority  of  those  laws  the  most 
favoured  and  influential  classes,  the  strongest  intereste,  the 
most  powerful  combinations,  have  been  forced  one  by  one  to 
succumb,  and  it  would  be  idle  \o  conceive  that  the  Trades' 
Unions,  formidable  as  their  strength  may  appear,  will  be  tole- 
rated by  the  conununitr,  in  so  far  as  their  rules  and  practices 
may  be  proved  to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  those  princi- 

ges  on  which  depend  the  progress  and  well-being  of  society, 
ut  upon  this  subject  there  appears  to  us  to  be-K  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  rush  upon  conclusions,  prompted  in  some 
degree  by  a  not  unnatural  indignation  or  alarm,  but  which 
win  not  bear  the  test  of  a  calm  and  rational  discrimination.  It 
is  hastily  assumed  by  one  class  of  writers  that  combinations  of 
workmen  bound  to  each  other  by  rules  which  restrict  under 
certain  self-imposed  conditions  the  sale  of  their  labour,  most 
needs  be  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  axioms  of  Pohticil 
Economy  as  being  opposed  to  Free  Trade.  Such  a  portion 
appears  to  us  to  be  untenable,  since  it  overlooks  a  distinction 
of  great  importance,  the  distinction  between  freedom  of  exchange 
in  the  products  of  labour  and  unrestricted  competition  in  labour 
itself.  Our  own  recent  legislation  fully  illustrates  this  distinc- 
tion. After  a  controversy  which  exhausted  all  the  ai^uments 
derived  both  from  theory  and  experience,  the  ruling  opinion  of 
the  nation  became  convinced  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
buying  and  selling  commodities  according  to  the  dictates  of 
in(^viaual  self-interest  alone,  was  the  mode  by  which  tie 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  it  were 
most  efl^ectually  advanced.  Experience  has  amply  confirmed 
the  truth  of  tins  axiom,  uid  those  who  were  once  foremost  >n 
impugning  it,  some  with  honourable  candour,  others  with  silent 
acquiescence,  have  conceded  the  point.  The  principle  <rf 
freedom  of  exchange  rdgns  parunouot  and  unchallenged.  Bnt 
concurrently  with  the  etatutes  which  have  given  effect  to  Free 
Trade,  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned  and  is  still  engaged  m 
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carrying  out  to  a  farther  extent,  restrictionB  upon  freedom  of 
labour.  Is  there  any  contradiction  in  this  policy  ?  Is  Parlia- 
ment in  effect  upholding  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  with 
one  hand,  and  emiting  it  down  with  the  other  ?  It  is  true  tliat 
the  successive  Acts  for  restricting  labour  in  factories,  now 
about  to  be  extended  also  to  agriculture,  were  from  the  begin- 
ning gtoutly  opposed  by  many  political  economists  as  antago- 
nistic to  their  principles ;  but  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  persons  failed  to  convince  the  nation  which  assented 
to  their  doctrines  in  regard  to  free  exchanges,  that  the  same 
doctrines  were  applicable  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  without  limit  of  time  or  check  of  official  inspection,  in 
mines  «nd  factories.  It  was  not,  indeed,  so  much  any  process 
of  scientific  deduction,  aa  the  impulse  of  humanity  which 
brought  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  a  conviction  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  When  the  maxims  of  supply 
and  demand  are  sought  to  be  pushed  beyond  their  legitimate 
province, 

'  Sensus  moresque  repugnant, 
Atqne  ipsa  utilitas,  ju^ti  prope  mater  et  lequi.' 

The  instincts  of  humanity  and  the  logic  of  facts  carried  the 
Factory  Acts,  which  have  in  this  very  Session  undergone  a 
farther  extension.  No  writer  that  we  have  seen  has  stated  the 
distinction  to  which  we  are  now  referring  more  clearly  than 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  while  he  strenuously  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  free  exchange  of  commodities,  points  out  what  are 
those  principles  and  motives  of  human  nature  which  inevitably 
tend,  unless  legal  restriction  be  interposed,  to  produce  a  com- 
petition of  labour  destructive  to  health,  morality,  and  the 
higher  interests  of  society.  It  is,  indeed,  a  misapplication  of 
the  term  *  freedom '  to  apply  it  to  the  industry  of  children,  who, 
incapable  of  exercising  any  volition  of  their  own,  are  bound 
over  to  their  taskmasters  in  the  factory  or  the  field  by  the 
cupdity  or  selfishness  of  their  parents.  To  a  great  proportion 
of  female  labour  similar  considerations  apply.  It  is  not  free 
competition,  but  authority  or  coercion  wnich  drives  a  lai^ 
number  of  women  into  the  labour-market.  And  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  being  siti  Juris  are  willing  and 
free  competitors  for  labour,  it  needs  only  a  little  consideration 
to  see  how  liable  tliey  are  under  the  pressure  of  competition  to 
perpetrate  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  highest  interests. 

*Id  all  that  wide  circle  of  operations  (says  the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
which  have  for  tbeir  immediate  object  the  getting  of  wealth,  there 
is  a  sagacity  and  a  cunning  in  the  instincla  of  labour  aad  in  the  love 
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of  gain,  compared  with  whicb  all  legtBlative  wisdom  is  ignoruice  and 
folly.  But  the  instincts  of  labour,  having  for  their  conscioua  purpoae 
tbe  acquieitiou  of  wealth,  are  instincts  which,  under  the  stimulus  and 
^Bsure  of  modern  society,  are  blind  to  all  other  results  whatever. 
They  over-ride  even  the  love  of  life  j  they  silence  even  the  fear  of 
deatii.  Trades  in  which  the  labourers  never  reach  beyond  middle 
life — trades  in  whicb  the  labour  is  uniformly  fatal  within  a  few  years 
—trades  in  which  those  who  follow  them  are  liable  to  loathsome  and 
torturing  disease — all  are  filled  by  the  enlistment  of  an  anfailing 
series  of  recruits.  If,  therefore,  there  be  some  things  desirable  or 
needful  for  a  community  other  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth — if 
meutal  ignorance  and  physical  degeneracy  be  evils  dangeroDS  to 
social  BJid  political  prosperity,  then  these  results  cannot  and  must 
not  be  trusted  to  the  instincts  of  individual  men.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  few  motives  which  boar  upon  them,  and  which  consequently 
determine  their  conduct,  have  become  almost  as  imperious  as  the 
motives  whicb  determine  the  conduct  of  the  lower  animals.'  (TV 
Re^  of  Law,  p.  396.) 

If  then  some  interposition  be  Decessary  to  save  those  who 
are  enslaved  either  to  the  cupidity  of  others  or  to  their  own  reck- 
less thirst  of  gain,  from  the  consequences  of  such  excess— if  it 
be  necessary  for  the  good  of  all  that  some  check  should  be 
placed  CD  the  freedom  of  individuals  who  would  madly  saciifice 
their  own  interests,  and  those  of  others  also,  in  a  blind  pui- 
suit  of  selfish  advantage — then  may  the  Legislature,  as  repre- 
senting the  national  will,  interpose  to  restrict  the  competitioB 
of  labour  within  the  limitB  wMch  the  paramount  interests  si  I 
the  community  prescribe.  In  so  doing  it  commits  no  invt- 
uon  of  the  true  province  of  Political  Economy.  That  science 
proceeds  on  the  assiunption  that  the  principles  of  humaa 
nature  and  the  circumstances  of  man's  external  situation  are  so 
adjusted,  1}iat  to  leave  free  scope  to  the  natural  impulses  of 
men  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  the  general  advancemeU 
of  wealth  and  social  improvement.  In  regtu^  to  the  exchange  of 
products,  experience  fully  confirms  this  assumption.  But  it 
regard  to  the  operations  oi  labour,  the  same  ground  fails.  Tb^ 
pnnciples  of  human  nature  lefl  unchecked  do  not,  as  has  bea 
just  exemplified,  tend  to  promote  the  well-being  of  all — nxr. 
not  even  of  the  individual.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  man  i 
remorseless  greed  which  is  at  once  anti-social  and  suicidiL 
The  efiect  of  leaviug  it  to  its  own  unfettered  indulgence  is  i' 
produce,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  frightful  moral  evfl^- 
evils  to  which  the  nation,  though  governed  as  it  now  is  bf 
Political  Economy,  has  been  driven  to  apply  a  legislative  checi- 
The  assent  to  the  policy  of  these  checla,  resisted  at  first,  in- 
become  as  general  as  is  the  assent  to  the  policy  of  free  ei- 
changes.     We  proceed  another  step.     If  the  will  of  the  uatiic 
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expressed  in  coercive  statutes  may,  witliout  infringing  sound 
economic  laws,  step  in  to  restrict  the  competition  of  the  labour- 
market,  why  may  not  voluntary  combination  do  0e  same?  If 
Parliament,  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen,  is  competent  to 
limit  the  hourB  of  labour  in  a  factory,  why  not  the  workmen 
for  themselves?  "We  are  now  arguing  the  case  merely  as 
agfunst  those  who  condemn  Trades'  Umons,  root  and  brandi, 
on  the  specific  ground  that  they  involve,  ipto  facto,  a  violation 
of  economic  principles.  That,  as  Unions  are  actually  con- 
ducted, a  large  portion  of  their  regulations  and  practices  do 
BO  in  the  highest  degree,  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show. 
What  we  dispute  ia,  that  Free  Trade  is  violated  whenever 
men  agree  together  not  to  work  except  upon  certain  specified 
terms  of  remuneration.  Such  agreement  may  conduce  to  very 
desirable  moral  and  physical  results ;  it  may  be  carried  out 
without  derogating  at  tjl  from  any  sound  canon  of  Political 
Economy. 

Out-  own  legislation,  since  the  year  1825,  correctly  draws 
the  line  at  this  point. '  The  statute  6  George  IV.  cap.  129 
expressly  exempts  irom  punishment,  whether  under  its  own 
provisions  or  the  common  law,  workmen  who  meet  or  agree 
together  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  wages  ot 
the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  late  case  of  the  journeymen  tailors 
of  London,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwoll,  while  forcibly  insisting  on 
the  illegaUty  of  coercing,  molesting,  or  annoying  other  men  in 
the  exercise  of  their  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  labour, 
lays  it  down  at  the  same  time,  that  a  combination  to  raise 
wikges,  even  though  it  proceeds  to  the  sometimeB  inevitable 
climax  of  a  Strike,  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  England, 
80  long  as  it  is  conducted  without  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  obs^ction  to,  or  interference  with,  other  persons.  This, 
which  is  the  law  of  England,  is  substantially  the  law  at  the 
present  time  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe, 
Fiance,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  countries  in  which  the  laws 
agunst  industrial  combinations  had  till  within  a  very  recent 
time  prevailed  in  full  rigour,  but  which  now,  under  a  more 
liberal  commercial  regimen,  have  relaxed  those  prohibitions ; 
and  while  retaining  severe  penalties  ag^nst  intimidation  or 
injury  to  property  or  person,  have  conceded  to  the  workmen 
the  right  of  peaceable  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
due  remuneration  for  their  labour.  A  full  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive changes  and  present  state  of  the  law  in  these  countries, 
will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  with  her  Majes^'s  Missions 
abroad  relative  to  this  subject  which  has  been  recently  laid 
before  Parliament.  CotJQic 
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The  moral  right  of  workmen  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
nudntMning  the  rate  of  wages  is  based  upon  this  ground. 
Every  workman  has  a  rio;ht  to  put  a  price  upon  his  own 
labour ;  but  the  isolated  labourer  is  at  a  disadvant^e  in  con- 
tracting with  the  capitalist.  He  is  individually  weak.  Cir- 
cumstances may  limit  the  field  for  his  labour  to  a  small  number 
of  employers — perhaps  to  one.  It  can  rarely  happen  that  any 
individual  workman  is  a  necessity  to  the  master;  it  may 
often  happen  that  an  individual  master  is  necessary  to  tlie 
man.  The  man  cannot  afford  to  wait — the  capitalist  has  ft 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  Suspension  may  be  to  him  a  serious 
pecuniary  loss — to  the  workman  it  is  life  or  death.  Capital  is 
power :  he  who  holds  the  puree  has  many  forces  on  his  side; 
but  an  empty  sack  cannot  stand  upright.  '  Men  are  h^in- 
'  ning  to  understand,'  says  one  of  tiie  Union  witnesses, '  that  if 

*  they  have  not  a  good  organbation,  and  a  fund  at  their  back, 

*  they  may  apply  to  their  masters  in  vain  to  advance  their 
'  wages.'  (1367.)  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  maateis 
never  voluntarily  raise  the  wages  from  a  pure  sense  of  equity 
and  fairness  towards  tlieir  men ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  some  preseare  may  often  be 
needed  to  induce  the  capitalist  to  part  with  a  larger  portion  of 
that  profit  which  is  to  be  shared  between  himself  and  lus 
workmen.  The  competition  of  masters  does  indeed,  m  so 
active  state  of  trade,  naturally  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages; 
but  as  an  ordinary  rule  it  is  true,  as  Adam  Smitli  has  said, 
that  there  is  '  a  tacit  but  constant  and  uniform  combinatian  of 

*  masters  not  to  raise  the  wi^es  of  labour  above  their  actual 
'  rate.'  Their  interest  naturally  dictates  such  a  course.  lfi 
then,  die  masters  combine,  is  there  not  an  occasion  for  combi- 
nation among  the  men  7  There  is  no  dispute  among  Economists 
as  to  the  law  which  regulates  the  payment  for  labour.  It  is 
determined  by  the  propor^on  between  the  circulating  capital 
which  forms  the  '  w^es  fund,'  and  the  number  of  laboureis 
seeking  employment ;  in  brief,  by  the  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. But  the  question'  remains,  how  is  this  law  to  be  enforetd 
on  the  part  of  the  workman  against  the  capitalist?  Laws  are 
of  no  avail  unless  means  are  provided  for  their  execution. 
Unless  the  men  can  go  to  the  master  in  a  body  with  a  reserve 
fund  at  their   back,  and  say,  '  Idem  trecenti  juravimtu — the 

*  rate  of  profit  which  you  are  reaping  has  become  such  as  to 
'  exceed  the  fair  return  for  your  capital,  and  to  entitle  us  to  a 

*  lai^er  participation  in  the  produce ;  the  workmen  in  other 

*  districts  similarly  circumstanced  are  receiving  the  higher 
'  wages  that  we  ask  for ;  concede  this  addition,  or  we  shall 
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'  decline  to  work  for  you ' — unless,  we  savj  they  can  do  this, 
the  employer  is  master  of  the  Bituation.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
pat  off  or  dischai^  individual  malcontents ;  but  the  appr^en 
sioii  of  a  *  Strike'  brings  him  to  terms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  the  Union  system,  r^arded  in  reference  to  its  actioii 
upon  the  rate  of  wages,  has  operated  to  enhance  that  rate.  There 
is  a  great  weight  of  evidence  pointing  to  this  conclusion,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  building  trades,  in  which  the  advance  has 
for  some  years  been  continuous  and  large.  In  other  trades 
and  manufactures  also  the  tendency  has  been  the  same.  Had 
there  been  no  Unions,  it  is  probable  that  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  countnr,  to  say  nothing  of  the  decreased  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  would  have  Drought  about  a  rise ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  so  speedy,  or  so  general,  as 
it  has  in  fact  proved.  But  the  legitimate  action  of  t£e  Unions, 
whereby  they  simply  enforce  the  law  of  the  market,  is  one 
thing ;  the  illegal  and  extortionate  action  to  which  in  many 
cases  they  resort  in  order  to  strain  that  law  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, is  another.  A  '  Strike,'  no  doubt,  is  a  great  calamity, 
but  it  is  the  ultima  ratio  between  masters  and  men ;  and  if  the 
power  to  combine  for  increased  wages  be  conceded  to  the  men, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  right  to  suspend  working  when  their 
demand  is  refused,  must  be  conceded  also.  It  then  becomes  a 
fiur  contest  between  capitalist  and  labourer :  the  Strike  will 
test  tlte  question  whether  demand  or  supply  be  really  in 
excess.  But  instead  of  suffering  that  issue  to  be  fairly  tried, 
the  Unionists  in  fact  arm  themselves  with  another  weapon, 
which  destroys  all  equality  between  the  contending  forces. 
The  real  question  being,  whether  the  masters  can  get  other 
labour  in  the  market  on  the  terms  which  their  own  workmen 
refuse  to  take,  the  men,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice,  prevent 
by  the  strong  hand  other  labour  Irom  offering  itself.  They 
exclude  the  action  of  demand  and  supply  by  forcibly  shutting 
off  supply.  They  fling  the  sword  of  force  and  violence  into  the 
scale,  and  admit  by  so  doing  the  injustice  of  their  demand. 
This  they  do  by  the  abommable  practice  of  '  Picqueting.' 
With  the  action  of  this  system  the  public  are  familiar,  as  it 
has  been  exhibited,  though  by  no  means  in  its  harshest  form, 
in  the  recent  instance  of  the  London  tailors.  As  it  is  fre- 
quently carried  out,  it  consifits  in  waylaying  all  persons  willing 
to  take  employment  at  the  works  struck  against,  tracking 
them  to  their  homes,  deterring  them  by  threats,  annoyance, 
and  every  kind  of  social  persecution  ;  and  if  these  means  fail, 
employing  actual  violence,  assaulting  and  maltreating  them. 
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By  sacb  means,  equally  abhorrent  to  law,  to  morals,  and  to 
Political  Economy,  the  Unions  seek  to  enforce  their  dumind  by 
producing  a  fictitious  scarcity  in  ^e  labour-market,  vhidi 
shall  bring  the  employer  to  their  t«rms.  An  increase  of  wages 
thus  produced  is  nothing  else  than  pure  extortion — an  obtain- 
ing of  higher  payment  under  fake  pretences.  Nor  can  we 
describe  in  more  lenient  terms  a  form  of  Strike  to  which,  as 
appears  from  many  pass^es  of  the  Evidence,  the  workmen  are 
not  restrained  by  motives  of  common  honesty  from  resorting. 
We  refer  to  those  cases  where  a  contract  having  been  taken, 
and  the  work  commenced  under  an  agreed  scale  of  w^es,  the 
workmen,  without  any  pretext  of  an  alteration  in  the  market- 
rate  of  labour,  but  simply  availing  themselves  of  the  pressure 
of  numbers  and  the  employer's  necessity,  dictate  to  him  «a 
advance,  under  threat  of  leaving  him  with  the  work  undone, 
and  the  penalties  for  default  incurred.  Such  iniquitous  abase 
of  the  power  of  combination  needs  no  comment. 

With  regard  to  certain  other  regulations  of  the  Union  codes, 
such  as  the  attempts  to  interdict  machine-made  products,  or  to 
restrict  manufacture  to  a  particular  set  of  men  or  a  specified 
district,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  them  seriously. 
That  machinery  does  not  diminish,  but  enlai^es  the  field  of 
employment,  is  a  thesis  which  we  should  be  ashamed  at  this 
time  of  day  to  argue.  We  are  not,  indeed,  surprised  to  find 
that  these  outworn  fallacies  of  Protection  still  linger  in  the 
dark  places  of  our  industrial  system.  The  working-men,  though 
often  nnduly  flattered  on  the  score  of  their  intelligence,  are 
after  all  but  imperfectly  educated,  and  Political  Economy  cer^ 
tainly  does  not  come  by  the  light  of  Nature.  Nor  is  it  mnch 
shame  to  their  class,  if  economic  lights  which  have  not  so  long 
penetrated  into  Senates  and  Council  Chambers,  should  throw 
as  yet  but  a  feeble  ray  into  the  factory  and  the  workshop.  The 
compilers  of  these  codes  afler  all  show  an  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  social  science,  which  not  many  years  since  was 
shared  by  a  large  majority,  and  is  still  shared  by  a  not  insigm- 
ficant  number,  of  the  classes  above  them.  But  the  errors  them- 
selves have  lost  their  vitality,  and  no  power  can  now  resuscitate 
them.  That  force  of  public  opinion  which  repealed  the  Com 
Laws  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  purged  the  Tariff  of 
protective  duties,  and  drove  railways  through  all  the  fastnesses 
of  private  property,  and  which,  in  pursuit  of  these  objects,  set 
at  nought  the  threats  and  overcame  the  resistance  of  eveiy 
class,  trade,  and  interest  in  the  kingdom,  will  speedily  annol, 
BO  soon  as  the  full  light  of  publicity  is  thrown  upon  them,  these 
petty  monopolies  and  eutrenchmenta,  which  the  ignorance  and 
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Bhort-aighted  cupidity  of  the  working-mea  have  laboured  to 
erect  sroimd  Uiem.  They  will  themselves  perceive  in  due 
time  that  theyhave  done  this  in  their  own  despite,  BeetrictionB 
upon  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  preventii^  it  from  passing 
freely  from  place  to  place,  or  changing  from  one  employment 
to  another,  are  no  less  inimical  to  the  iatereBt  of  the  worldng'- 
olase  than  to  the  general  weal.  They  restrain  production,  and 
cripple  trade,  and  check  that  accumulation  of  capital  which  is 
the  perennial  well-spring  of  industry. 

We  revert  for  a  ifiv  moments  to  that  other  class  of  reeula- 
tdona  already  briefly  touched  upon,  which  seem  to  demand,  by 
reason  of  the  principle  to  which  they  appeal,  a  separate  con- 
sideration. Over  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  rules  pure  class 
eelfishneSB  appears  to  donunate ;  but  those  in  question  seem  to 
wear  at  first  sight  a  semblance  of  fellow-feeling  and  consideration 
for  others.  The  rules  against  piece-work,  against  over-time, 
against '  chasing,'  against  too  much  strenuousness  in  labour,  as 
well  as  those  which  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages— which 
practically  becomes  the  current  rate — appear  to  be  designed 
with  a  view  to  level  the  inequalities  of  efficiency  and  skill  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  brethren  of  the  craft,  whom  the  master 
would  be  inclined  to  place  upon  a  lower  footing  as  to  wages. 
They  aim  also  at  the  further  object  of  making  at  much  work  as 
poaaibk,  of  increaaiitg  the  quantity  of  employment  by  rendering 
the  labour  of  eadi  man  less  efficient.  'Sav,  such  a  concern  iot 
Uie  interests  of  the  inferior  members  of  the  fraternity,  mistaken 
and  shortsighted  as  it  is,  might  appear  to  have  some  redeeming 
features,  were  it  not  that  the  advantages  which  are  sought  to 
be  gained  for  the  fellow-workmen  are  unjustly  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  the  employer.  In  fact,  the  vicious  principle  that 
the  workman  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellow-workmen  paramount  to 
his  obligation  to  his  employer,  underlies  the  whole  system  of  the 
Trades'  Unions.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  etprit  de  corps  which  the  Unionist  is  taught 
above  all  things  to  cultivate,  and  which,  when  it  is  made  the 
ruling  principle  of  conduct,  supersedes  in  his  estimate  all  social 
and  moral  obligations,  is  to  annul  the  sense  of  duty  to  the 
employer,  and  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy between  them.  The  relation  between  employer  and 
employed  comes  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  pure  contract ;  a  hard 
bargam  between  parties  whose  interests  are  conflicting,  and  who 
are  associated  by  no  tie  of  common  interest,  reciprocal  respect, 
or  good-will.  The  falsehood  and  mischief  of  this  principle 
cannot  be  too  strongly  exposed.  It  is  the  bad  fruit  of  that 
sjarit  of  AMOciation,  which,  wholesome  and  beoeficiftl  when  kept 
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within  due  limits,  becomes,  when  uncontrolled  and  misdirected, 
the  source  of  great  evils.  Introduced  into  the  factory,  tlie 
public  department,  or  the  household,  it  is  fntal  to  all  good, 
honest,  and  f^thful  service.  It  substituteB  '  slackness '  in  the 
place  of  enei^  and  diligence.  The  old  lesson,  which  taught  a 
man  to  '  put  his  heart  into  hia  work,'  to  regard  his  employer's 
interests  as  his  own,  to  labour  with  a  conscience  of  dnty, '  as 
*  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye,'  is  superseded  by  the  new 
code  which  subordinates  all  other  obligations  to  the  intereste, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  fellow-workman.  To  be  zealous  for 
the  master  is  esteemed  as  treason  to  the  '  mate.'  Under  tliis 
system  even  all  communications  between  an  individual  work- 
man and  his  employer  are  jealously  watehed  and  interdicted  by 
his  fellows,  and  a  man  can  lie  under  no  worse  imputation  than 
a  desire  to  stand  better  with  the  master  than  his  associates. 
Now,  to  curry  favour  with  an  employer,  we  admit,  is  meao- 
spirited  and  base ;  but  to  labour  with  honest  zeal  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  to  earn  and  deserve  his  good  opinion,  to  be  regard- 
ful of  his  rights  and  interests,  are  not,  we  venture  to  assert, 
marks  of  a  base  or  abject  spirit,  but  the  virtues  of  a  good 
citizen  and  an  honest  man,  and  such  as  dignify  the  artisan  no 
less  than  they  tend  to  promote  his  interest  and  advancement 
It  is  by  acting  on  the  old  principle  of  cordial  and,  energetic 
service,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  community  of  interest  between 
workman  and  master,  that  the  industrial  pre-eminence  of  this 
country  has  been  achieved.  But  what  must  be  the  results  of 
this  new  organisation  of  industry  which  would  make  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  do  as  little  as  he  may  for  his  wages,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  more  for  his  fellon^  to  do  ?  Where  is  this 
sort  of  thing  to  end  ?  Under  it,  to  evade,  to  loiter,  and  to  shirk 
becomes  a  merit.  He  who  is  most  skilful  in  the  practice  c^ 
these  arts  is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  '  order.'  The  slug- 
gard, according  to  the  standard  of  the  Unions,  must  be  the 
model  workman.  He  is  making  two  labourers  possible  where 
only  one  was  employed  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  energetic  worker,  who  takes  an  honest  pride  in 
the  amount  of  work  that  he  can  get  through,  under  the  double 
stimulus  of  a  desire  to  satisfy  his  employer  and  to  advance  his 
own  character  and  condition  in  life,  this  man  is  a  traitor  and  a 
nuisance.  He  is  virtually  cheapening  labour,  and  lessening  the  ■ 
demand  for  hands ;  he  is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  laggards  and  the  drones.  Logically  carried  out,  this  prin- 
ciple of  creating  more  employment  by  purposely  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  labour,  tends  to  reduce  all  service  to  a  mioimum. 
If  a  regard  to  the  class  interest  of  the  bricklayers  requires  that 
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a  man  should  not  carry  more  than  raght  hricks  at  a  time,  would 
it  not  be  atill  better  to  carry  six,  foar,  or  eventwo?  If  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  fraternity  that  tiie  labourer  should  not  walk  to 
his  work  faster  than  three  miles  an  hour,  why  not  &  fitrtiori  two 
or  one?  We  can  see  no  limit  atwhichthia  dilution  of  the  quality 
of  Ubour  is  to  stop.  The  absurdity  to  which  it  leads  demon- 
Htrates  the  falsity  of  the  whole  system.  Nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  claes  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  devised.  It  depresses  the  skilful,  the 
industrious,  and  the  better-educated  workmen  to  the  level  of 
the  incompetent  and  idle.  It  takes  away  from  the  former  the 
natiual  incentive  to  better  their  condition,  and  to  rise  above  the 
rank  they  were  bom  in,  by  virtue  of  their  own  industry  and  capa- 
cities, the  fiill  development  of  which  is  conducive  to  tihe  general 
interests  of  society.  It  strikes  also  at  the  root  of  our  national 
pre-eminence  in  the  field  of  industry,  which  is  mainly  founded 
on  the  superior  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  British  workman. 
Some  of  the  representatives  of  the  Unions  told  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  rather  boastful  terms,  that  they  had  no  fear  of 
foreign  competition  as  the  result  of  the  higher  wages  which 
they  sought  to  enforce,  because  they  relied  on  the  fact  that  the 
labour  of  one  Engli^mon  was  worth  that  of  two  or  more 
foreigners.  But  how  long,  we  should  like  to  ask  these  men, 
is  that  industrial  pre-eminence  of  ouis  likely  to  be  maintained, 
when  the  condition  under  which,  according  to  their  own  belief, 
it  has  hitherto  stood,  shall  have  broken  down,  and  English 
labour  have  become  emasculated  under  that  rule  of '  slackness  * 
which  it  is  the  object  of  their  pragmatical  prescriptions  to 
enforce. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  contrivances  for  artificially  increasing 
the  amount  of  employment,  there  seems  to  lurk  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  the  labour  required  to  be  done  in  any  depart- 
ment of  trade,  or  in  the  country  generaUy,  is  a  fixed  quantity ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  an  aliquot  portion  of  it  to  the 
greatest  number,  the  labour  must  be  spread  out  thin.  The 
teaching  of  sound  Political  Economy  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
this.  It  shows  that  human  labour  is  the  source  of  all  production 
which  possesses  value ;  that  aa  the  natural  elements  upon  which 
labour  is  employed  are  practically  unlimited,  so  the  field  of 
human  skill  and  industry  admits  of  indefinite  expansion ;  that 
the  greater  the  efficiency  of  labour,  the  greater  is  the  profit 
whicn  results  from  it,  that  profit  being  itself  the  ever-increasing 
reservoir  by  which  industry  is  fed.  Thus  by  virtue  of  self- 
acting  laws  in  a  well-ord<ied  community,  where  freedom  of 
exchange  and  an  open  field  for  industry  exist,  the  sum  oS  pros- 
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perity  Bpreads  ever  in  an  mcreaaine  circle,  including  bodi  classes 
of  producere,  the  oapitsliBts  and  labourers  alike,  and  liie  demand 
for  labour  inoreitaea  in  direct  (not  as  the  UniomBta  absurdly  c(hi- 
clude,  in  inverse)  proportion  to  the  cfiBcacy  of  the  labour 
employed.  If  any^ing  were  needed  to  confirm  these  con- 
dusions,  derived  from  the  postulates  and  reasonings  of  the 
science  of  National  Wealth,  it  would  be  the  observation  of  that 
complete  accord  and  harmony  which  subsists  between  the 
moral  and  economical  laws  of  Frovidenoe  by  which  society  is 
governed.  The  moral  law  of  industry,  diligence,  and  fideli^, 
of  rendering  to  every  man  his  dne,  and  of  improving  to  the 
uttermoet  the  faculties  which  the  Creator  has  so  mveTselj 
allotted  to  mankind,  operates  in  perfect  unison  and  coherence 
with  those  laws  upon  whicdi  depend  the  increase  of  national 
prceperity  and  the  material  improvement  of  the  human  race.  It 
must  be  so,  for  both  are  derived  from  one  Author.  As  Bastiat 
has  finely  said,  '  La  pens^e  qui  a  mit  lliarmonie  dans  lei 
'  mouvemena  des  corps  celestes,  a  bu  la  mettte  aussi  dans  )e 
'  m^canisme  interne  de  la  Soci^t^.' 

The  inversion  of  the  natural  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  which  the  rule  of  the  Unions  has  brought  about,  must 
strike  any  person  who  marks  in  the  Evidence  given  before  the 
Commissioners  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  Under 
it  master  and  workman  have  completely  changed  places.  The 
industrial  machine  is  turned  topsy-turvy.  We  have  heaitl  in 
some  quarters  declamations  about  '  the  tyranny  of  capital' 
We  are  reminded  of  the  Gracchi  inveighing  against  seditioD. 
The  power  of  the  masters  over  the  men  is  indeed  a  mockery 
and  a  shadow.  No  impartial  person  can  read  the  accounts 
which  the  Evidence  contains  of  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  employers  in  those  places  where  the  Unions  are  in  fall 
Bway  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  indignation,  at 
the  humiliations  they  are  exposed  to,  the  shiAs  to  which  they 
are  put,  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  stm^le.  We 
ooraelves  are  conscious  of  no  bias  or  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  masters'  cause,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painM 
anomalies  of  their  sitaation.  Without  any  desire  to  strain  the 
clume  of  social  position,  of  superior  education  or  wealth,  we 
have  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  is  outraged  by  the 
domination  of  inferior  over  superior.  In  the  industrial  no  less 
than  in  the  political  organisation,  there  are '  orders  and  degrees' 
which  'jar  not  with  liberty.'  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  work- 
man cringe  before  his  employer,  but  it  is  a  still  more  odious  ^co- 
tacle  to  see  the  master  crouching  to  his  journeymen.  The  Evi- 
dence teems  with  ezamples  of  this  kind.  As  one  of  the  master 
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builders  told  the  Commissioners,  '  It  is  no  use  denying  it ;  the 
'  Union  is  omnipotent  with  va,  and  we  have  to  bow  to  it,  and 
*  to  do  its  behests :  we  hare  to  give  up  entirely  our  own  judg- 
'  ment  and  our  own  independence,  and  we  have  to  do  as  tlie  Union 
'  through  Mr.  Williams  (the  delegate)  bids  ue  to  do.*  (4616.) 
This  is  not  mere  declamation.  The  statenjent  is  borne  out  by 
subetantiated  facts.  We  find  the  Unions  prescribing  to  the 
master  whom  he  shall  employ — whom  he  sludl  dismiss — what 
wages  be  shall  pay — what  materials  he  shall  use — what  persons 
he  Hball  deal  with — what  implements  be  shall  use — ^in  fact  in- 
terfering in  all  the  details  of  his  business,  and  overruling  him 
in  any  arrangements  which  do  not  accord  with  their  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure ;  and  all  t^ese  behests  enforced  by  the  most 
stringent,  and  in  some  cases  even  ruinous,  penalties.  We  are 
scarcely  able  to  understand  how  any  employer  possessed  of  or- 
dinary spirit  and  self-respect  can  submit  to  carry  on  his  trade 
under  conditions  so  humiliating.  A  fraction,  indeed,  of  the 
masters  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  resist  this  dictation, 
to  brave  all  penalties,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  t^eir  own  lives 
and  those  of  their  workmen,  to  maintain,  and  sometimes  witb 
success,  a  strwgle  for  independence.  But  to  do  this  re- 
quires extraon£nary  nerve  and  strength  of  will,  with  which 
few  men  are  gifted,  and  the  sacrifice  is  far  too  great  to  be 
expected. from  the  majority  of  employers. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  state  of  things  now  described  is 
one  which  we  would  implore  the  working  classeB,  if  they  have 
any  sense  of  their  own  interest,  seriously  to  consider.  Do 
they  suppose  that  it  is  the  nature  of  capital  to  be  so  hardy,  so 
coiifident,  so  dead  to  the  sense  of  insecuri'^,  that  no  ob- 
stxuction,  no  persecution,  no  terrorism,  are  sumcient  to  drive  it 
away  ?  Experience  teaches  a  very  different  lesson.  Many 
trades  have  been  ruined,  and  many  districts,  once  tJie  seats 
of  thriving  industry,  desolated  and  pauperised  through  such 
agencies.  We  could  describe,  if  we  had  space,  how  much 
trade  and  industry  were  crushed  in  Dublin  some  years  ago 
by  trade  outrages.  With  regard  to  wages,  no  doubt,  the  un- 
usual (nrcumstances  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  building 
trade,  have  in  the  last  few  years  enabled  the  workmen  to 
obtain  the  laige  and  successive  augmentations  demanded  by 
them  without  causing  the  employers'  profits  to  disappear,  and 
bringing  in  competition  from  without ;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  this  process  must  have  an  end.  Already  the  rate  of 
wages  here  considerably  exceeds  those  of  our  Continental 
rivals.  Our  energy  and  skill  are  severely  taxed  to  compen- 
sate this  inequality.  It  needs  but  a  little  more  weight  thn>Tn> 
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into  the  scale,  and  our  competitors  will  be  ahead  of  us.  No 
witnesB  has  given  more  interesting  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  relation  o{  a  high  rate  of  wages  to  the  prices 
of  commodities,  as  well  as  on  other  points,  than  Mr.  Abnun  S. 
Hewitt,  an  eminent  ironmaster  of  Pennsylvania.  We  wonld 
gladly  give  some  extracts  from  this  gentleman's  evidence  did 
our  llfflita  permit  it^  but  we  content  ourselves  with  one  very 
striking  statement : — 

'  3886.  /  may  say  that  labour  w  loo  high  in  America  at  the  preient 
timt  to  enabU  any  staph  commodity  to  be  produced  at  the  price  liat 
you  can  gtt  for  it ;  in  other  words,  there  it  nothing  that  tee  can  pro- 
duce in  America  fiat  would  bring  us  a  profit 

In  conclusion  we  must  touch  very  briefly  on  tbe  position  of 
the  Trades'  Unions  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
have  seen  what  sort  of  foundation  there  is.  for  the  complaint 
of  the  workmen  that  they  are  tyrannised  over  by  their  em- 
ptoyers ;  it  would  require  almost  greater  hardihood  to  maintain 
that  they  are  oppressed  by  the  law.  Let  anyone  who  is  dis- 
posed to  entertam  that  supposition,  compare  the  actual  practice 
of  the  Unions,  as  described  in  the  pages  before  us,  with  the 
text  of  the  Statutes  which  are,  theoretically  at  least,  in  force  in 
regard  to  trade  combinations.  We  do  not  at  present  refer  to 
those  crimes  and  outrages  against  person  or  property  whidi 
Uiough  originatiug  from  the  action  of  the  Associations  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law ;  but  to  those  speciil 
provisions  which  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature  fm-  de- 
nning the  legitimate  power  and  restraining  the  encroachmenU 
of  the  Unions.  The  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129  legalises  uodet 
certain  conditions  a  concert  among  workmen  for  the  purpoK 
of  determining  the  rate  of  wages  they  shall  demand,  or  the 
hours  for  which  they  will  work,  but  it  d^tinctiy  prohibits  other 
lines  of  action,  which  are  thus  described : — 

'  IsL  If  any  person  shall,  by  violpnce  to  the  person  or  propet^r 
or  by  threats  or  by  in  ti  midst  ion,  or  by  molesting  or  in  any  way  ob> 
stnicting  another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  jounieyiiiUi 
manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person  hired  or  employed  in  anj 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  emploj- 
ment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work  before  the  same  shall  be  finished, 
or  prevent  or  endeavour  to  prevent  nny  journeyman,  &c.,  not  bein; 
hired  or  employed,  from  hiring  himself  to  or  from  accepting  woft 
or  employment  from  any  person  or  persone. 

'  2.  If  any  person  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person  « 
property  of  another,  or  threats  or  intimidation,  or  shall  molest  or  i" 
nuy  way  obstruct  another,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  indaeins 
such  person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  contribnie  l» 
any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,or  on  account  of  bit 
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not  belongiDg  to  uiy  particular  clab  or  association,  or  not  having 
contributed  or  having  refused  to  contribute  to  any  common  fand,  or 
to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  hie  not  having  complied, 
(X  of  his  refusing  to  comply  with  rules,  orders,  resolutions,  or  regu- 
latJoDs  made  to  obtain  an  advance,  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  or 
to  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the 
qasQtity  of  work,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manu- 
facture,  trade,  or  business,  or  the  management  thereof. 

'  3.  If  any  person  shall  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of 
snother,  or  by  threats,  or  by  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any 
other  way  obstructing  another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any 
manafacturer,  or  person  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business,  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  mode  of  regulating,  managing,  conducting,  or 
carrying  on  snch  manufacture,  trade  or  business,  or  to  limit  the 
namber  of  his  apprentices,  or  tlie  number  or  description  of  his  jour- 
QeymeD,  workmen,  or  servants.' 

The  above  offences  are  declared  to  be  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  not  exceeding 
three  months.  Now,  the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is  this — scarcely  an  act  is  here  pro- 
hibited which  is  not  proved  by  the  Evidence  to  be  constantly  and 
notoriously  committed,  and  not  unfrequently  with  circiunstances 
of  great  aggravation,  by  the  Unions  at  the  present  time.  The 
course  of  action-  which  the  statute  describes  as  the  subjefet  of 
its  penalties  is  the  standing  policy  of  these'  bodies.  Their 
rules  prescribe  it,  their  records  witness  to  it,  their  leaders  and 
oigans  make  no  secret  of  it  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
truth.  £zcept  in  rare  and  extreme  cases  the  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  same  system  of  ter- 
rorism which  is  employed  to  coerce  the  master  or  the  recusant 
workman  is  put  in  force  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  justice.  Fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  Unions  outweighs  the  fear  of  the  law. 
Employers  are  afrud  to  prosecute,  witnesses  to  give  evidence, 
in  cases  where  the  agency  of  these  dread  tribunals  is  in  ques- 
tion. A  witness  who  appears  in  court  i^ainst  them  must  be 
helped  to  emigrate  as  soon  as  his  evidence  has  been  given. 
The  same  influence  operates  to  prevent  the  detection  of  parties 
implicated  in  the  most  flagrant  trade  outrages.  The  authors 
of  the  Sheffield  atrocities  were  effectually  screened  from  jus- 
tice until  the  indemnity  of  the  new  statute  brought  them  to 
light.  The  offenders  are  perfectly  well  known  to  numbers  on 
the  spot,  but  through  the  effect  of  terror  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  pernicious  esprit  de  corps  on  the  other,  the  law  is  powerless  to 
reach  them.  The  consequences  are  such  as  might  be  anticipated 
— when  the  law  is  unable  to  afford  protectdon,  men  are  driven  to 
protect  themselves.     Those  who  venture  to  defy  the  Unions 
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are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  ill^al  violence  bj 
force.  Hence  we  read  of  employers  whose  works  or  lives 
have  been  threatened  going  about  for  weeks  tc^ether  equipped 
with  pistols  and  revolvers  ;  hiring  armed  watohmen  with  fierce 
dogs  to  garrison  their  premises ;  changing  their  sleeping  places 
continuuly ;  adopting  vigilant  precautions  gainst  malicious 
injuries  or  fire.  Occasionally,  when  the  need  for  work  is 
urgent,  it  is  carried  on  in  an  actual  state  of  siege,  as  in  the 
notable  instance  of  the  Xew  Law  Courts  at  Manchester,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  Brietow,  of  Manchester,  whose  evidence  is 
extremely  cnrious : — 

'  The  new  Assize  Courts  (erjs  this  witneas)  are  the  best  job  in 
MancheBter;  the  woodwork  is  the  best  without  exception;  it  was 
done  by  Non-Union  joiners,  who  were  locked  up  in  the  place  j  they 
lived,  slept,  bad  their  washing,  had  their  lodging,  ia  the  place,  ^ 
locked  vp  for  fear  of  tLe  Unionists.  It  was  absolutely  done  and 
finished  by  Non-Union  joiners. 

'5IS7.  When  yon  say  "for  fear,"  you  mean  for  fear  of  being 
withdrawn  by  the  Union? — ^For  fear  of  injury.  They  had  to  be 
taken  in  cabs  to  the  place.' 

We  have  noticed  but  a  tithe  of  the  matters  which  this  grave 
and  fertile  subject  presents  for  observation ;  hut  vk  bdieve 
that  we  have  said  enough.  The  peaceable,  law-respecting 
people  of  England  will  hear,  we  think,  with  some  surprise,  oS 
the  ni^-handed  audacity  with  which  these  self-erected  jm^ 
dicliona  defy  constituted  authority  and  trample  upon  private 
rights.  It  is  well  that  they  should  hear  of  it  We  deare 
nothing  better  than  that  the  Aill  light  of  publicity  shoold  be 
let  in,  and  that  the  free  air  of  public  opinion  should  be  allowed 
to  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Trade  Conclaves.  We 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  which  the  country  will  pnv 
nounce  upon  the  facts  now  elicited,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  if  anything  is  abhorrent  to  tite  nature  of  Englishmen,  it 
ia  an  inquisitorial  tyranny  working  through  the  agency  of 
secret  tribunals.  But  the  operation  of  pubhc  ojnnion  alone  is 
not  enough.  The  State  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  itself  and  to 
those  whom  it  undertakes  to  protect.  The  suprema^  of  the 
law  must  be  vindicated  at  all  costs  and  hazards.  Impunity 
must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  foster  crime.  With  the  text  <^ 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found. 
It  draws,  we  believe,  de  correct  line,  permitting  on  the  one 
hand  the  peaceable  combination  of  workmen  in  order  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  just  rights  as  regards  the  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labour,  prohibiting  on  the  otiiet  all  violence,  annoy- 
ance, obstruction,   and  interference  either  with  masters  or 
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with  workmen.  In  the  recent  proBecution  at  tbe  Old  Buley, 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  laid  down  tliese  two  cardinal  propositions: 
].  That  the  law  of  England  protects  the  liberty  not  only  of 
the  person,  but  of  the  will  and  mind,  of  every  one  of  the 
Queen's  sutgects.  2.  That  the  public  has  an  interest  in  the 
manner  in  which  eadi  iucUviduu  disposes  of  his  capital  and 
labour.  From  these  two  maxims  he  drew  the  conclusion 
^t  to  interfere  by  intimidation,  annoyance,  or  obstruction, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  with  the  free,  agency  either  of  em- 
ployer or  workman,  is  an  offence  against  society  aad  the  law. 

But  though  the  law  be  sound  in  principle,  it  is  almost  impotent 
in  practice.  A  power  stronger  than  the  law  oveirides  and  defeats 
its  action,  rules  the  reluctant  workman  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
smites  with  its  intolerable  edicts  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
capitalist.  Such  an  anomaly  must  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
endure — it  has  endured  much  too  long  already.  The  conflict 
between  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  the  Unions  must 
be  brought  to  an  issue.  We  look  to  the  Commis^oners  to 
suggest  means  by  which  the  supremacy  of  rightful  authority 
may  be  asserted  and  the  hands  of  justice  strengthened.  If  the 
aggrieved  parties  are  afraid  to  act  in  the  repression  of  violence, 
the  Lenslature  must  no  longer  dally  with  the  question  c^  a 
Public  Prosecutor.  If  evidence  be  stifled  by  terror,  the  law 
must  invest  itself  with  greater  terrors.  Of  tibis  let  the  nation 
be  assured — no  intelligent  person  who  has  mastered  the  facts  of 
the  case,  wiU  doubt  it — that  unless  we  would  see  the  sources 
of  our  manufacturing  prosperity  dried  up,  the  arm  of  our 
labour  paralysed,  the  sceptre  of  our  trade  transferred  to  other 
hands,  we  must  grapple  firmly  and  fearlessly,  as  in  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  with  the  lawless  and  overbearing  despotism 
of  the  Trades'  Unions. 
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AbT.  v.— -4  Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeioorth,  with  a  Selection 
from  her  Letters.  By  the  late  Mre.  Edgewoeth,  edited 
by  her  Children.  Not  published.  In  3  vols.  1867. 
"ITTe  are  afraid  of  appealing  so  confidently  to  the  preseot 
generation,  but  are  there  any  survivors  of  the  last  who 
do  not  habitually  associate  the  name  ofMaria  Edgeworth  with 
a  variety  of  agreeable  recollections  ? — with  scenes,  images,  and 
characters  which  were  the  delight  of  their  youth — with  the 
choicest  specimens  of  that  school  of  fiction  in  which  amuee- 
ment  is  blended  with  utility,  and  the  undenitanding  is  ad* 
dressed  simultaneously  with  the  fancy  and  the  heart?  All 
these,  and  they  must  still  be  many,  will  be  rejoiced  to  hew 
iJiat  a  Memoir  has  recently  been  printed  (though  it  is  as  yet 
unpublished)  which  may  enable  them  to  watch  the  everyday 
life  of  their  old  favounte,  to  peep  into  the  innernlost  folds  of 
her  mind,  to  track  her  genius  to  its  source,  to  mark  the  growth 
of  her  powers,  and  fix  how  much  was  the  pii  of  nature  and 
how  much  the  product  of  cultivation  or  of  art.  For  ouTselves, 
we  were  led  by  it  at  once  to  a  reperusal  of  her  works ;  and 
80  satisfactory  was  the  result,  that  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend a  fresh  or  first  trial  of  them  to  novel-readers  of  all 
ages,  who  are  not  utterly  spoiled  by  Miss  Eraddon  and  Mrs. 
Wood. 

There  is  ano^er  reason  for  reverting  to  Miss  Edgeworth'i 
writings  with  unabated  interest,  independently  of  their  attrac- 
tiveness. They  contributed,  more  than  any  others  that  can  be 
named,  towards  the  inauguration  of  that  splendid  era  of  ro- 
mance which  began  and  reached  its  full  efiulgence  with  the 
author  of  '  Waverley.'  In  the  General  Preface  to  the  col- 
lected edition  of  the  Novels,  afW  alluding  to  the  two  ai- 
cumstances  which  led  him  to  this  style  of  composition, 
Scott  says :  *  The  first  was  the  extended  and  well-merited 
'  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters  have  eone 
'  80  &r  to  make  the  English  familiar  with  the  character  of  uieir 

*  gay  and  kind-hearted  neighbours  of  Ireland,  that  she  may  be 

*  truly  said  to  have  done  more  towards  completing  the  Union 

*  than  perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has 
'  been  followed  up.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  ho[ie 
'  to  emulate  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  adini- 
'  rable  tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my  acoomplisbed 
'  friend,  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  ray  own 

*  country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  she  has  so  fortn- 
'  nately  achieved  for  Ireland.' 
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Luckily  for  her  father,  and  not  unluckily  for  Miss  Edgewordi, 
tlieir  lives  and  labour  are  so  blended  and  intertwined,  that  her 
name  and  memory  cannot  be  separated  from  his.  They  were 
connected  by  ties  stronger  than  ties  of  blood^by  community 
of  objects,  habits,  afiectiona,  and  modes  of  thought.  He  had 
plausible  chums  to  the  title  of  her  literary  parent.  He 
divined  the  natural  bent  of  her  genius,  and  aided  without 
forcing  its  development  He  gave  her  the  most  bracing  kind 
of  education,  moral  and  intellectual ;  the  groundwork  being 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  statement,  patient  observation,  frank- 
ness, self-knowledge,  and  self-respect  He  made  her  from 
early  girlhood  his  companion  and  friend.  He  read  with  her, 
wrote  with  her,  came  before  an  applauding  public  faand-in- 
hand  with  her,  and  (we  really  believe  unconsciously)  traded  on 
her.  The  best  description  of  him  in  advanced  years  is  given 
by  Lord  Byron : 

'  I  have  been  reading  the  Life  by  himself  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
B.  L.  Edgeworth,  the  fatlier  of  the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether 
a  great  name.  In  1613  I  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fashion- 
able world  of  London,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  break- 
fast of  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  was  invited  for 
the  nonce.  I  had  been  the  lion  of  1812  :  Miss  Edgewortli  and 
Hadame  de  Stoel,  witli  the  Cossack,  towards  the  end  of  1813,  were 
the  exhibitions  of  tlic  succeeding  year.  I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine 
old  fellow  of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active,  brisk  and 
endless.  He  was  seventy  but  did  not  look  fifty — no,  nor  forty-eight 
even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitspatrick  not  very  long  before^a  man  of 
pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  all  things.  He  tottered — but  still  talked 
like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Edgeworth  bounced  about,  and 
talked  lond  and  long,  bnt  he  seemed  neither  weakly  nor  decrepit 
and  hardly  old. 

'  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  I  remember  a 
"  ryghte  merrie "  and  conceited  jest  which  was  rife  among  the 
gallants  of  the  day — viz.  a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the  re- 
call of  Mr».  Siddona  to  the  stage,  to  which  all  men  had  been 
called  to  subscribe.  Whereupon  Thomas  Moore  of  profane  and 
poetical  memory,  did  propose  that  a  simiUr  paper  should  be  sub- 
scribed and  circumscribed  for  the  recaU  (f  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Ireland. 
The  fact  was  everybody  cared  more  about  her.  She  was  a  nice 
little  unassuming  "  Jeannie-Deans-looking  body,"  as  we  Scotch  say ; 
»nd  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation 
was  as  quiet  as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed  she  could 
write  her  name ;  whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write 
nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  el^e  was  worth  writing.' 

Moore  denies  all  participation  in  the  *  ryghte  merrie  jest* 
But  Lord  Byron  himself  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Edgeworth.     The  efforts  of  such  an 
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institution  irould  bave  proved  as  unavailing  as  those  of  the 
Society  for  l^e  Suppreasion  of  Vice.  Edgeworth  was  inanp- 
pressible ;  and,  take  nim  for  all  in  all,  lie  was  not  a  man  whom 
it  was  proper  or  expedient  to  Boppress.  With  the  simple 
change  of  gender,  we  might  apply  to  him  what  Talleyruid  raid 
of  Madame  de  Stael :  '  Elk  est  vraimtnt  iumpportable ; '  v^ch 
he  qualified  after  a  short  pause  by,  '  c'ett  son  seul  defaut.' 
Edgewortb  was  a  useful,  an  excellent  man  in  many  ways; 
although,  Uke  many  useful  and  excellent  men,  a  hore  of  the 
first  m^nitude.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  a  good 
landlord,  a  good  magistrate,  a  good  husband,  and  (what  is  raoet 
to  our  present  purpose)  a  good  father. 

The  Edgeworths,  of  Edaeworth-Town,  County  Longford, 
were  a  family  of  considerable  local  distinction,  who  came  into 
Ireland  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Their  settlement  there  is 
clearly  traced  to  Edward  Edgewortb,  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  1593,  nho,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  fortune  to 
his  brother,  Francis,  in  1619.  In  the  way  of  historical  illos- 
tration,  they  boast  of  a  Lady  Edgeworth,  a  woman  of  extnk- 
ordinary  beanty  and  courage,  who,  in  consequence  «f  the 
gallant  attentions  of  Charles  II.  at  her  presentation,  refused  to 
attend  his  court  a  second  time,  and  afterwards  gave  an  instance 
of  presence  of  mind  which  equals  or  surpasses  the  Victoria^ 
cross  exploit  of  flinging  a  lighted  shell  out  of  a  trench.  On 
some  sudden  alarm  at  her  husband's  Irish  castle  of  Lissard, 
she  hurried  to  a  garret  for  gunpowder,  followed  by  a  mud- 
servant  carrying  a  candle  withont  a  candlestick.  When  the 
lady  had  taken  what  she  wanted  from  the  barrel,  had  locked 
the  door,  and  was  halfway  down  the  stairs  again,  she  observed 
that  the  girl  had  left  the  candle,  and  asked  her  what  she  had 
done  with  it  She  had  left  it  'stuck  in  the  barrel  of  black  salt.' 
Lady  Edgeworth  returned  by  herself  to  the  garret,  put  her 
hand  careftilly  audemeath  the  candle,  and  carried  it  safely  out 

Kichard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  the  lineal  descendant  of  FranciB, 
and  the  representative  of  the  family  when  we  take  it  up,  was 
bom  at  Bath  in  1744.  His  maternal  graodiatber  was  a  Welsh 
judge,  niuned  Lovell,  of  whom  it  is  related  that,  travelling 
over  the  sands  at  Beaumaris  as  he  was  going  circuit,  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  tide:  the  coach  stuck  fast  in  a  quicksand; 
the  water  rose  rapidly,  and  the  registrar,  who  had  crept  out  of 
the  window  and  taken  refuge  on  the  coach-box,  whilst  the  set^ 
vants  clustered  on  the  roof,  earnestly  entreated  the  judge  to  do 
the  same.  With  the  water  nearly  touching  his  lips  he  gravely 
replied :  '  I  will  follow  your  counsel  if  you  can  qnote  any 
'  precedent  for  a  judge's  mounting  a  coach-box.' 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  a  man  80  descended  liad  an  here- 
ditary right  to  firmnesB  of  nerve  and  ecceatricity,  and  Edge- 
worth  did  not  allow  the  right  to  fall  into  ahey aace  frma  disuse. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said:  *  I  am  not  a  man  of  prejudice : 
'  I  have  had  four  wives;  the  second  and  third  were  sisters;  and 
*  I  was  in  love  with  the  second  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first.' 
The  first  was  Amia  Maria,  daughter  of  Paul  Elers,  Esq.,  of 
Black  Bourton,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  Maria  and  a 
son.  The  second  and  third  were  Honora  and  Elizabeth  Sneyd. 
The  fourth.  Miss  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Key.  Dr.  Beaufort 
and  sister  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Erancis  Beaufort,  is  the 
author  of  the  Memoir,  edited  by  her  children.  The  book  is  re- 
markably well  written  and  edited;  and,  with  a  few  alight  omis- 
sions and  alterations,  might  be  laid  before  the  pubbc  in  the 
full  confidence  that  the  reputation  of  every  one  concerned, 
whether  dead  or  living,  would  be  confirmed  or  raised  by  it. 
The  selections  from  the  letters  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  well 
from  the  spirited  descriptions,  cunouB  anecdotes,  and  sound 
remarks  on  things  and  people,  as  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
Miss  Edgeworth's  life,  character,  and  writings ;  and,  it  being 
doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  be  made  generally  accessible, 
we  propose  (by  pennission)  to  quote  liberally  from  them. 

Mana  (bom  January  1,  1767)  had  only  just  attained  her 
fflxth  year  when  her  mother  died,  and  she  jnst  remembered 
Ji>eiiig  taken  to  the  death-bed  for  a  last  farewdl.  Prior  to  this 
event,  her  childhood  had  been  passed  at  Black  Bourton,  where 
slie  ran  some  risk  of  being  spoUt  by  the  fond  indulgence  of  her 
aunts.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  Ger  mother's  place 
was  occupied  by  a  step-mother,  who  exercised  too  important  an 
influence  on  the  embryo  authoress  to  allow  of  her  being  unce- 
remoniously introduced. 

Honora  Sneyd  was  the  daughter  of  a  younger  son  of  Ralph 
Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Bishton,  in  Staffordshire.  Her  father  having 
become  a  widower  in  early  life,  she  was  bred  up  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Seward,  with  her  sworn  friend  the  famous  Anna,  and 
it  was  at  Lichfield,  in  1770,  that  Edgeworth  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Day,  the  author  of 
'  Sandford  and  Merton.'  He  has  recorded  his  impressions  in 
bis  Memoirs: 

'DuriDg  this  intercourse,  I  perceived  the  superiority  of  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd'e  capacity.  Her  memory  was  not  copiously  stored 
ivitb  poetry ;  and  though  no  way  deficient,  lier  knowledge  bad  not 
been  much  enlarged  by  tiooks;  but  her  sentimenta  were  on  all  aub- 
jecta  BO  just,  and  were  delivered  with  such  blushing  modeaty, 
(though  not  without  an  air  of  conacioua  worth,)  aa  to  command 
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attenUoD  from  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  female  excellence. 
Her  persoD  wa«  graceful,  her  features  beautiful,  and  tbeir  expreuion 
such  as  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of  everything  she  said.  I  wm 
sbc-and -twenty ;  ^d  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  mw  ■ 
woman  that  equalled  the  picture  of  perfection,  which  existed  io  mj 
imagination.  I  had  long  suffered  from  the  want  of  that  cheerfuloeii 
in  a  wife,  without  which  marriage  could  not  be  agreeable  to  ■  mu 
of  such  a  tamper  as  miue.  I  hnd  borne  this  evil,  I  believe,  with 
patience  ;  but  my  not  being  happy  at  home  exposed  me  to  thedaoger 
of  being  too  bappy  elsewhere.' 

Mise  Seward,  in  a  note  to  her  <  Monody  on  the   Deatli  of 

*  Major  Andr^,'  assertB  that,  m  a  fit  of  despair  at  being  jilted  by 
this  lady,  AndrS  threw  up  his  business  as  a  merchant,  entered 
the  army,  and  met  his  untimely  fate.  Nor  can  we  agree  with 
Edgeworth  that  the  assertion  is  eatisfactorily  refuted  by  the 
dates;  for  Andre's  first  commission  was  dated  March  4th,  1771, 
prior  to  her  marriage,  but  not  necessarily  prior  to  her  rejection 
of  his  suit.  He  was  certainly  deeply  attached  to  her ;  and  so 
was  Day,  who  wrote  her  an  argumentative  proposal  com- 

Erised  in  several  sheets  of  paper,  to  which  she  wrote  an  eqaallr 
)Dg  and  ai^umentative  refusal.  The  pith  of  his  reasoning  was 
that  the  beat  thing  for  her  would  be  to  live  with  him  secludetl 
from  what  is  called  the  worid ;  the  pith  of  her  reply  being  Uut 
she  would  rather  live  in  it.  On  receiving  this  reply  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  was  profusely  bled  by  his  friend  Dr.  Darwin ;  but 
speedily  thought  better  of  the  matter,  got  up,  rejoined  the 
circle,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  sister. 

A  stranger  or  more  amusing  set  of  people  than  were  then 
collected  at  Lichfield  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  light  upon ; 
but  they  were  people  of  principle,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  weaknesses  could  give  one  another  good  advice  upon 
a  pinch.  Edgeworth  tells  us  that  Day  could  not  see  more 
plainly  than  himself  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  becomingtoo 
fond  of  an  object  which  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain.     '  With 

*  all  the  eloquence  of  virtue  and  of  friendship,  he  represented  to 
'  me  the  danger,  the  criminality,  of  such  an  attachment.  I 
'  knew  that  there  is  but  one  certain  method  of  ending  such 
'  dangers— ^1^ A/.'  He  resolved  to  go  abroad,  and  Day  deter- 
mined to  go  abroad  too,  with  -the  view  of  devoting  a  large  por- 
tion of  bis  time  to  ^e  acquirement  of  those  accomplishments 
(riding,  dancing,  fencing,  &c)  which  he  had  formerly  treated 
with  sovereign  contempt.  '  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  had  coio- 
'  vinced  him  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  abase  or  ridicule 
'  talents  in  which  he  appeared  obviously  deficient.'  As  we  are 
speaking  of  another  future  step-mother,  it  is  hardly  a  digres* 
sion  to  add  that  *  on  her  part  she  promised  not  to  go  to  Lon- 
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'  doD,  Batli,  or  any  public  place  of  amaaement,  till  his  return ; 
'  and  she  engaged  with  alacrity  ia  prosecute  an  excellent  course 
'  of  reading,  which  they  had  agreed  upon  before  his  depar- 
'ture.' 

Abroad  they  went,  and  made  Lyons  their  head-quarters  for 
nearly  two  years,  Edgenorth  having  undertaken  to  construct 
a  new  kind  of  ferry-boat  across  the  Rhone  and  a  bridge  for 
wheelbarrows  over  a  ravine.  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  number  one, 
joined  him  there ;  and  as  at  the  end  of  some  months  she  re- 
turned at  her  own  earnest  request  to  England  to  be  confined, 
she  had  small  reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  nor  does  she  any- 
where appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  jealousy  of  a  rival  or 
successor.  He  distinctly  states  that  he  steadily  adhered  to 
the  resolution  be  had  formed  on  leaving  England,  never  to 
keep  up  the  slightest  intercourse  vrith  ^e  object  of  his  irre- 
gular affection  by  letter,  messt^,  or  inquiry.  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  died  in  childbirdi,  March  1773,  and  he  instantly  started 
for  England,  where  he  met  Day.  The  first  words  Day  said  to 
him  were, '  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Honora  Sneyd? '  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  Day  resumed ;  '  My  dear 
'  fneiiid,  while  virtue  and  honour  forbade  you  to  think  of  her,  I 
'  did  everything  in  my  power  to  separate  you ;  but  now  that 
'  you  are  both  at  liberty,  I  have  used  the  utmost  expedition  to 
'  reach  you  on  your  arrival  in  England,  that  I  might  be  the 
'  first  to  tell  you  that  Honora  is  in  perfect  healtli  and  beauty ; 
'  improved  ia  person  and  in  mind,  and,  though  surrounded  by 
'  lovers,  still  her  own  mistress.' 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  fascinating  Honora  had 
an  instinctive  prescience  of  coming  events,  and  that  her  heart 
was  not  altogether  unoccupied  when  she  transferred  Day  to  her 
sister,  and  unwittingly  hurried  poor  Andr^  to  his  fate.  Neither 
du  we  put  implicit  faith  in  the  widowed  suitor's  confusion  and 
unconsciousness  at  their  first  meeting,  when  he  avers:  '  I  have 
'  been  told,  that  the  last  person  whom  I  addressed  or  saw,  when 
'  I  came  into  the  room,  was  Honora  Sneyd.  This  I  do  not  re- 
'  member ;  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  when  I  did  see  her, 
'  she  appeared  to  me  most  lovely,  even  more  lovely  than  when 
'  we  parted.  What  her  sentiments  might  be  it  was  impossible 
'  to  divine.  My  addresses  were,  after  some  time,  permitted 
*  and  approved;  and,  with  the  consent  of  her  fkther.  Miss 
'  Honora  Sneyd  and  I  were  married  (1773)  by  special  license, 
'  in  the  ladies'  choir,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lichfield.' 

They  were  married  on  the  17th  July ;  a  rather  hasty  pro- 
ceeding, unless  there  is  an  error  of  a  year,  which  would  make 
the  period  of  probation  improbably  long.     Inunediately  after 
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tlie  ceremony  they  went  to  Ireland ;  and  here  the  muratiTe  is 
taken  up  in  ike  second  pi^  of  the  Memoir : 

'  On  Mr.  Edgeworth's  marriage  with  Honora  Snejd,  Marik  ac- 
companied them  U>  Ireland.  Of  this  visit  she  recollected  very  little, 
except  that  she  was  a  mischievous  child,  amasing  herself  once  at 
her  aunt  Fox's  when  the  company  were  nnmindful  of  her,  couiiig 
out  the  sqnarea  in  a  checked  sofa  cover,  and  one  day  trampling 
through  a  number  c^  hot-bed  frames  that  had  juat  been  gUaed,  Uid 
on  the  grass  before  the  door  at  Edgeworth-Town.  She  recollected 
her  delight  at  the  crashing  of  tlie  glass,  but,  immorally,  did  not 
remember  either  cutting  her  feet  or  how  she  was  punished  for  this 
performance.' 

Her  step-mother  was  to  her  all  that  the  moat  afiecticHiate 
mother  could  have  been,  and  had  the  happy  art  of  inspirii^ 
perfect  confidence  along  with  a  degree  of  admiration  xf- 
proaching  to  awe.     '  The  surpassing  oeauty  of  her  presence 

*  struck  Maria,  young  as  she  was,  at  thm  fint  aoquaint- 
'  ance :    she  remembered  standing  by  her  dressing-table,  and 

*  looking  up  at  her  with  a  sudden  feehng  of  How  besotifid  !* 
This  estimable  lady's  health  unfortunately  b^an  to  fail  in 
1778,  and  Maria,  then  in  her  eighth  year,  was  juaced  at  school 
at  Derby  with  a  Mr«.  Lataffiere,  who  was  always  hdnd^  re- 
membered by  her  pupil,  although  the  writjng-maeter  of  this 
establishment  earned  the  moat  lasting  title  to  her  grstitade  and 
that  of  her  correspondents  by  teaching  her  to  write  the  bean- 
tifnl  hand  which  she  retained  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  said 
that,  on  the  first  day  of  her  entrance  in  the  school-room,  she 
felt  more  admiration  for  a  child,  less  than  herself,  repeating 
the  nine  parts  of  speech  than  she  ever  felt  afterwards  for  any 
effort  of  human  genius. 

The  £rst  of  the  printed  letters  from  Edgewralli  to  hb 
daughter  is  dated  April  6th,  1780,  and  the  method  he  pursued 
with  her  may  be  collected  from  it :  *  It  would  be  very  agree- 
'  able  to  me,  my  dear  Maria,  to  have  letters  from  you  tami- 
'  liarly :  I  wish  to  know  what  you  like  and  what  you  dislike : 
'  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you  what  little  knowledge  I  have 
'  acquired,  that   you   may  have  a  tincture  of  eveiy  species 

*  of  hterature,  and  form  your  taste  by.  choice  and  not  by 
'  chance.*  The  same  tone  is  taken  in  the  only  printed  letter 
from  Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth  to  her  daughter-in-law,  dated 
October  10,  1779,  in  which,  afler  impressing  that  it  is  '  in  vain 
'  to  attempt  to  please  a  person  who  will  not  tell  os  what  they 
'  do  and  what  they  do  not  desire,'  she  continues :  *  It  is  very 
'  agreeable  to  me  to  think  of  converging  with  you  as  my  equal 
'  in  every  respect  but  age,  and  of  my  making  that  inequality  <rf 
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*  nae  to  yon,  by  ^ving  70U  the  advantage  of  the  e^terienoe  I 

*  have  hsd,  sod  ue  obflervations  I  have  Men  able  to  make,  aa 

*  these  are  pu*tB  of  knowledge  which  nothing  but  time  can 

*  bestow.'     On  May  2,  1780,  Edgeworth  writes : — 

*  i/Lj  dear  DRughter, — At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  yonr. 
excellent  mother  expired  in  my  aims.  She  now  liea  dead  beside 
m^  and  I  know  I  am  doing  what  would  give  her  pleasnre^  if  she 
were  capable  of  feeling  anything,  bj  writing  to  yon  at  this  time  to 
fix  her  excellent  image  in  joar  mind.  .  .  .  Continne,  my  dear 
daughter,  the  desire  which  you  feel  of  becoming  amiable,  prudent, 
and  of  use.  The  ornamental  parts  of  a  character,  with  such  an 
understanding  as  jours,  necessarily  ensue :  but  true  judgment  and 
sagftcity  in  the  choice  of  friends,  and  the  regulation  of  your  be- 
baviour  can  be  had  only  from  reflection  and  from  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  what  experience  teaches  in  general  too  late,  that  to  h« 
happx  we  must  be  good. 

*  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  ambitions  of  that  valuable  praise 
which  the  amiable  character  of  your  deitr  mother  forces  from  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise.  My  writing  to  yon  in  my  present  situation 
will,  my  dearest  daughter,  be  remembered  by  you  as  tiie  strongest 
proof  of  the  love  of  your  approving  and  affectionate  father.' 

At  one  of  the  Provencal  Courts  of  Love  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  question  was  argued  whether  a  second  marriage  by 
man  or  woman  be  or  be  not  complimentary  to  the  deceased 
partner  in  the  first.  Edgeworth  had  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing thia  qnestion  in  the  affirmative,  backed  aa  be  was  by  the 
authority  of  his  second  wife.  She  enjoined  him  on  her  death- 
bed to  marry  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  had  flung  over  Day 
afler  he  had  undergone  a  regular  gymnastic  training  for  her 
sake: 

'  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  common  belief,  that  a  man, 
who  has  lived  in  the  greatest  happiness  with  one  wife,  will  be  the 
most  averse  to  take  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  happiness, 
which  he  feels  when  he  loses  her,  necessarily  urgea  him  to  endeavour 
to  be  again  placed  in  a  situation,  which  had  constituted  his  former 
felicity. 

'I  felt  that  Honora  had  judged  wisely,  and  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  my  character,  when  she  had  advised  me  to  marry 
again,  as  soon  as  I  could  meet  with  a  woman  who  would  make  a 
good  mother  to  toy  children  and  an  agreeable  companion  to  me. 
She  had  fbrmed  an  idea,  that  her  sister  Elinabeth  was  better  suited 
to  me  than  any  other  woman  ;  and  thought  that  I  was  equally  well 
suited  to  her.  Of  all  Honora's  sisters  I  had  seen  the  least  of  Elizabeth.' 

If  ever  there  were  such  thin^  as  marriages  made  in  heaven, 
three  of  Edgeworth's  might  be  so  described,  for  they  were 
extremely  happy  marriages,  although  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  brought  about  were  irreooncilable  witii  all 
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ordioaiy  niles  and  probabilities.  Elizabeth  Sneyd,  when  the 
succeasoTsfaip  waa  first  proposed  by  her  dying  sister,  revolted 
at  it;  '  Not  only,'  observes  Edgeworth,  '  because  I  was  her 
*  sister's  bnsband,  and  because  she  had  another  attachment'— 
pretty  strong  grounds  in  the  common  mundane  point  of  view 
— *  but,  independently  of  these  circumstances,  as  she  distinctly 
'  said,  I  was  the  laet  man  of  her  acquaintance  that  she  should 
'  hare  thought  of  for  a  husband ;  and  certainly,  notwithstanding 
'  her  beauty,  abilities,  and  polished  manners,  I  believed  she  wi» 
'  as  little  suited  to  me.'  But  there's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends :  the  two  negatives  made  an  aflfinnative :  the  antipathy 
grew  into  sympathy ;  the  other  attachment  waa  shaken  off: 
the  rel^ous  scruple  was  got  over :  and  one  fine  monung 
in  the  December  of  1780,  the  year  in  which  Honora  died, 
the  widower  and  the  sister  of  hia  deceased  wife  met  lo  be 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  Scarborough.  At  this  cntical 
point  there  was  a  hitch.  The  clergyman  was  so  idanned  by 
a  letter  '  as  to  make  it  cruel  to  press  him  to  perform  the  cere- 
'  mony.'  So  the  couple  separated.  The  bride  expectant  started 
with  her  friend.  Lady  Holte,  for  Bath ;  the  bridegroom  hurried 
to  London  with  his  children,  took  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  had  the  banns  published  three  times  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Holbom.  When  all  was  ready  for  a  second  trial,  she 
oame  from  Bath, '  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1780,  was  married  to 
'  me  in  the  presence  of  my  first  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Elers,  his 
'  lady,  and  Mr.  Day ' — ^just  the  very  last  people  we  should  have 
expected  to  see  at  the  celebration.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
prior  to  the  Statute  of  5  and  6  William  IV.  c  64,  m«r- 
riages  within  the  Leviticol  degrees  were  voidable,  not  void,  aad 
if  not  invalidated  during  the  lifetime  of  both  parties,  held  good 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Neither  the  death  of  Honora,  nor  the  courtship  of  Elizabeth 
with  its  embarrassments,  appear  to  have  diminished  Ht^  care 
witii  which  Edgeworth  watched  over  the  mental  training  of  his 
daughter;  for  on  May  25,  1780,  he  writes  from  Lichfield:— 

'I  aleo  beg  that  you  will  uend  me  a  tale  about  tlie  lenfrtbof  * 
"  Spectator,"  upon  Ihe  subject  of  Generosity  ;  it  muat  be  taken  from 
liistory  or  romance,  and  must  be  eect  tbe  Any  se'ni<i|^hL  arter  joa 
receive  this,  and  X  beg  you  will  Uke  some  paino  about  iL 

*  The  eatne  subject  (we  are  iDformed  in  the  Memoir)  waa  given  ■! 
the  EBme  time  to  a  young  gentleman  from  Oicford,  then  at  LichGi'ld- 
When  the  two  stories  were  completed,  they  were  given  lo  Mr. 
William  Sneyd,  Mr.  Edgewortli'a  brother-in-law,  to  decide  on  tbeir 
merits  ;  he  pronounced  Marin's  to  be  very  much  the  best :  "  an  fx- 
"  celleut  story,  and  extremely  well  written  ;  but  wliere's  the  Gene* 
"  roaity  ?  "  A  saying  which  became  a  sort  or  proverb  with  her  oiUr- 
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wards.  It  w&a  Maria'd  first  Btor;  ;  but  it  has  not  been  preeerred  ; 
she  used  to  skj  that  there  was  in  it  a  sentence  of  inextricable  con- 
fasion  between -a  saddle,  a  man,  and  his  horse.' 

In  the  same  year,  1780,  she  was  removed  irom  Mrs. 
Lataffiere's  to  the  fashionable  establishment  of  Mrs.  Davis  in 
Upper  Wimpole  Street  '  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrass- 
'  ment  of  the  introduction  to  her  new  mistress,  she  was  struck 
<  by  the  reflected  effect  in  Mrs.  Davis's  countenance  of  her 

*  father's  air  and  address  when  be  brought  her  to  the  schooL* 
Whatever  the  effect  of  his  air  and  address  on  others,  he  cer- 
tainty contrived  to  impress  wife  afler  wife,  and  every  one  of 
his  many  children  by  each  of  them,  with  the  conviction  that 
he  bad  not  his  equal  upon  earth.  Mrs.  Davis,  it  is  stated, 
treated  Maria  with  kindness  and  consideration,  though  she  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  fashionable,  and  gave  her  the  full  benefit 
of  an  invention  for  drawing  out  young  ladies  which,  we  hope, 
died  out  with  this  establishment.  'Excellent  masters  were 
'  in  attendance,  and  Maria  went  through  all  the  usual  tortures 
'  of  back  boards,  iron  collars,  and  dumbbells,  with  the  unusual 
'  one  of  being  swung  by  the  neck  to  draw  out  the  muscles  and 
'  increase  the  growth,  a  signal  failure  in  her  case.'  Did  it 
succeed  in  any  case  ?  There  is  a  story  of  a  wrynecked  Prince 
of  Cond^  falling  in  the  hunting  field,  and  coming  to  himself 
just  in  lime  to  stop  the  peasants  who  picked  bim  up  in  a  well- 
intended  effort  to  puU  hun  strught;  but  the  notion  of  pulling 
out  a  youDg  lady  Uke  a  telescope  was  surety  peculiar  to  a 

*  finishing '  school.  By  a  parity  of  reason  they  should  be 
made  to  stand  with  weights  on  their  heads  when  they  are 
growing  too  fast. 

An  accomplished  English  nobleman  who  had  been  taking 
lesBons  in  fencing  during  the  whole  of  a  prolonged  visit  in 
Paris,  ventured  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  ask  his  in- 
structor's opinion  of  his  proficiency,  which  was  given  in  these 
words :  '  Milord,  je  vous  conseille  decidemmfnt  d'abandonner 
'  lei  armes.'  We  are  not  informed  how  long  the  analogous 
advice  was  similarly  delayed  to  the  wasting  of  Maria's  time 
and  her  father's  money,  but  she  had  so  little  taste  for  music 
that  the  music-master  advised  her  to  give  up  learning  to 
play  on  the  pianoforte.  '  He,  however,  underrated  her  powers 
'  of  ear,'  remarks  her  third  step-mother,  *  for  when  I  knew 
'  her  she  enjoyed  good  music,  and  at  Mrs.  Davis's  she  learned 
'  to  dance  well,  and  liked  it.  She  delighted  to  remember 
'  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  the  perfect  time  in  which  her  com- 

*  panions  executed  a  favourite  dance  of  that  day,  Slingsby's 
'  Allemand.'    The  probabilities  are,  notwithstanding,  all  in 
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&Tour  of  the  munc-maeter  who  gives  up  a  pupil;  and  a 
ear  for  time  is  not  nnirequently  deficient  in  the  Bensibilitf 
which  constitutes  a  good  ear  for  music.  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  about  ymm  a  par  with  Jeremy  in  *  Love  for  I^ore  in  this 
respect:  'Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  adr,  as  to  jigs 
'  and  country  dances,  and  the  like.     I  don't  mndi  matter  yout 

*  solos  and  sonatas.' 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  great  facility  for  learning  lao- 
gnagea,  and  she  found  her  Italian  and  French  exercises  bo 
easy  that  she  wrote  off  those  given  out  for  the  whole  quarter 
at  once,  keeping  them  strung  together  in  her  desk,  and  read 
for  amusement  whilst  the  other  girls  were  labouring  at  their 
tasks.     *  Her  favourite  seat  during  playtime  was  tmaer  a  high 

*  ebony  cabinet  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  schoolroom ;  rad 
'  here  she  often  remained  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  bot^E 
'  she  was  reading  as  to  be  perfectly  deaf  to  all  the  noises 

*  around  her,  only  occasionaUy  startleid  into  conscaousness  <£  it 

*  by  some  unusual  uproar.  This  early  habit  of  concentrated 
'lattention,  perhaps  mherent  in  minds  of  great  genius,  con- 

*  tinued  tliroagh  bfe.'  It  is  so  inherent,  so  inseparable,  as  to 
have  been  sometimes  thought  identical  with  genius ;  which 
Buffon  defines,  a  superior  aptitude  to  patience.  Another 
noteworthy  trait  of  this  period  has  been  preserved.  *  She  was 
'  remembfred  by  her  companions,  both  at  Mrs.  Xiataffiere's 

and  Mrs.  Davis's,  for  hei"  entertaining  stories,  and  she  learned 

with  all  the  tact  of  an  improvisatnce  to  know  which  story 

was  most  succesrful  by  the  nnmistsikable  evidence  of  h^ 

auditors'  wakefulness,  when  she  narrated  at  night  for  those 

who  were  in  the  bedroom  with  her.' 

She  was  taken  from  school  in  1782,  and  went  with  her 

father  and  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  to  Edgeworth-Town,  which 

was  her  home  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.     Her  first  impres- 

mons   are   fortunately  set  down  in   her  continuation  of  her 

lather's  Memoirs: — 

'  I  accompanied  my  father  to  Ireland,  Beifore  this  time  I  had 
not,  except  during  a  fbw  niODtfas  of  my  childhood,  ever  been  in  tliat 
country;  therefore  every  thing  there  waa  new  to  me  :  and  tfaov^  i 
was  then,  but  ttoelve  yean  old,  and  though  such  a  length  of  thne  has 
since  elapsed,  I  have  retained  a  clear  and  strong  recallectioa  of  oar 
arrival  at  Edgewortb-Town. 

'  Things  and  persons  are  so  much  improved  in  Ireland  trf"  latter 
days,  that  only  those,  who  can  remember  how  they  were  some 
tiiirty  or  forty  years  ago,  can  conceive  tiie  variety  of  domestic 
grievances,  which,  in  those  ttmps,  assailed  the  master  of  a  fiunily, 
mimediately  apon  his  arrival  at  hia  Irish  home.  Wherever  be 
temed  his  eyes,  in  or  oat  of  his  houae,  damp,  dilapidation,  waste  I 
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'  Tbe  backyard,  and  even  the  front  lawn  round  the  windows  of 
the  honse,  were  filled  with  lenngera,  foUowere,  uid  petitioners  j 
tenants,  undertenants,  drivera,  snbagent  and  agent,  wi)re  to  have 
audience;  and  they  all  bad  grierances and  secret  informations,  accu- 
sations reciprocating,  and  quarrels  each  under  each  interminable.' 

She  could  never  have  been  gnilty  of  the  weakness  which  the 
late  Mr.  Croker  laboured  so  hard  to  fix  on  Madame  d'Arblay ; 
but  she  was  undoubtedly  in  her  sixteenth  year  in  1782,  and 
both  memoirs  concur  in  fixing  the  permanent  return  to  Ireland 
in  that  year.     She  continues : 

'  I  was  with  him  conEtantly,  and  I  was  amused  and  interested  in 
seeing  how  he  made  hia  way  through  these  complaints,  peti^oua, 
and  grievances,  with  decision  and  despatch  ;  he,  all  the  time,  in  good 
humour  with  tiie  people,  and  they  delighted  with  himi  though  h« 
often  "  rated  them  roundly,"  when  they  stood  before  him  perverse  In 
litigation,  helpless  in  procrastination,  detected  in  cunning,  or  eon-' 
victed  of  falsehood.  They  s&w  into  his  character,  almost  as  soon  ag 
he  understood  theirs.  The  flnt  remark  which  I  heard  whispered 
ande  among  the  people^  with  congratulatory  looks  at  each  todiea, 
was — "  His  honor,  any  iray,  is  ^ood  pay,'* 

'  It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Prussia,  that  "  he  sc9lded 
"  tike  a  trooper,  and  paid  like  a  prince."  Such  a  man  would  .be 
liked  in  Ireland;  but  there  is  a  higher  description  of  char^icter, 
which  (give  them  but  time  to  know  it)  the  Irish  would  in6nitely 
prefer.  One  who  paid,  not  like  a  prince,  but  like  a  man  of  sense 
and  humanity.' 

It  is  new  to  us  that  the  celebrated  King  of  Prussia  paid  like 
a  prince.  Even  Mr.  Garlyle  haa  not  eiraowed  him  with  that 
merit;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  paid  like  a 
man  of  sense  and  humanity ;  and  details  enough  are  given  by 
his  daughter  to  prove  that  he  resolutely  pursued  tbe  precise 
course  which  a  resident  landlord  should  pursue,  to  remedy  the 
Tvorst  evils  of  that  unhappy  coun^.  He- had  no  dealings 
with  middlemen.  He  received  hia  rents  without  tlie  interven- 
tion of  agent  or  Bub-^ent.  He  chose  his  tenants  for;  their 
character.  The  sole  cliums  to  preference  were  industry,, 
honesty,  and  sobriety.  He  resisted  subdivision.  He  made  no 
difference  between  Ca&olic  and  Protestant,  Saxon  and  Celt ; 
and  hie  administration  of  justice  grew  into  a  proverb.  Our 
immediate  object,  however,  in  referring  to  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  way  of  life  is  to  show  how  materials  for  the  future 
novelist  accumulated  and  were  hived  up: 

'  S<»ne  men  live  with  their  t^xs&lj,  without  letlii^'  the^  Vfxow- 
their  affairs ;  and  however  great  may  be  their  affection  and  estetvn^ 
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for  tbeir  wives  and  children,  think  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  business.-— 1  his  was  not  my  father's  way  of  thinking. — On  the 
cootrary,  not  only  his  wife,  but  hi«  children  knew  all  bis  affairs. 
Whatever  business  he  had  to  do  was  done  in  the  midst  of  his  fi^mily, 
usually  in  the  common  sitting-room;  bo  that  we  were  intimatelj 
acquainted,  not  only  with  his  general  principles  of  conduct,  but  witii 
the  most  minute  details  of  their  every>day  application.  I  further 
enjoyed  some  peculiar  advantages: — he  kindly  wished  to  give  me 
habits  of  business;  and  for  this  purpose,  allowed  me  during  many 
years  to  assist  him  in  copying  his  letters  of  business,  and  in  receiv- 
ing his  rents.' 

Within  vbiting  distance  of  Edgeworth-Town  was  Fakenham 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Longford,  where  a  Urge  family 
was  growiagup,  including  'Kitty  Fakenham,'  the  future 
Duchess  of  W^emngton.  Here  Miss  Edgeworth  became  ao 
quuntcd  wit^  Mrs.  Greville,  the  author  of  the  '  Ode  to  Indif- 
'  ference,'  and  many  other  people  of  distinction.  Another 
neighbouring  house  was  Casue  Forbes,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Granard,  where  a  various  and  agreeable  society 
assembled,  especially  when  Lady  Granard's  mother.  Lady 
Moira,  was  staying  there.  The  times,  again,  were  highly 
favourable  for  the  observer  who  wished  to  see  national  charac- 
teristics called  out  and  placed  in  broad  relief.  The  stirring, 
exciting,  elevating  influence  of  the  great  Volunteer  movement 
was  in  full  operation  during  the  early  years  of  Mias  Edge- 
worth's  residence  in  Ireland ;  and  she  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
rebellion  in  1798.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
that  either  her  father  or  herself  foresaw  the  line  of  composition 
in  which  she  was  destined  to  win  fame  ;  and  his  principal  care 
was  that  she  should  acquire  clearness  of  thought  and  accuracy 
of  expression. 

In  the  autumn  of  1782  she  began  at  his  suggestion  to 
translate  Madame  de  Genlis's  '  Addle  et  Theodore ; '  and 
she  had  completed  one  volume,  when  Holcroft's  translation 
appeared.  The  time  spent  on  this  work,  we  are  told,  was  not 
r^^arded  as  misspent ;  it  £xed  her  handwriting,  and  gave 
her  *a  readiness  and  choice  of  words  which  only  translatioD 

*  reaches.'  Day,  who  had  a  horror  of  female  authorship,  was 
shocked  at  her  having  been  permitted  even  to  transhite, 
and  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Edgeworth  when  the 
publication  was  prevented.  It  was  from  the  recollection  oT 
his  arguments  (she  states),  and  of  her  father's  reply,  thtf 
'  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies '  were  written  nearly  ten  yean 
afterwards.     '  They  were  not  published,  nor  was  anything  of 

•  ours  published,  till  some  time  after  Mr.  Day's  death  (in 
'  1789).       Though   sensible   that  there  was  much  prejudice 
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*  mixed  with  his  reasons,  yet  deference'  for  his  friend's  judg- 

*  ment  prevailed  with  my  father,  and  made  him  dread  for  his 
'  daughter  the  name  of  authoress.     Yet  though  publicatioo 

*  was  out  of  our  thoughts,  as  subjecta  occurred,  many  essays 
'  and  tales  were  written  for  private  amusement.'  This  delay 
was  fortunate ;  it  gave  her  powers  time  to  ripen;. she  wrote 
because  her  mind  was  full ;  and  having  been  originally  forced 
into  the  observance  of  the  Horatian  maxim — nonumque  pre- 
matur  in  anntim — she  afterwards  abided  by  it  of  her  own  free 
choice  and  at  her  father's  suggestion.  *  He  would  sometimes 
'  advise  me  to  lay  by  what  was  done  for  several  months  and 
'  turn  my  mind  to  something  else,  that  we  might  look  back  at 
'  it  afterwards  with  fresh  eyes.' 

The  peasant  poet,  Clare,  touchingly  alludes  to  the  hard  pres- 
sure which  compels  the  writer  for  bread  to  '  forestall  the 
'  blighted  harvest  of  the  brain.'  But  want  is  a  more  allow- 
able, and  not  a  more  deleterious,  stimulant  than  vanity,  or 
that  morbid  longing  for  publicity  which  is  now  inundating  us 
with  trash;  and  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  eager  to 
appear  in  print,  could  only  be  advised  to  take  example  from 
Bliss  Edgeworth,  they  would  save  their  friends  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  besides  improving  their  own  chances  c^ 


The  first  story,  after  the  tale  on  '  Generosity '  which  Maria 
wrote,  was  '  The  Bracelets,'  and  some  of  the  others  now  in  the 
'  Parents'  Assistant'  and  '  Early  Lessons.'  '  Dog  Trusty  and 
•  the  Honest  Boy '  and  the  '  Thief,'  were  written  at  this  time 
(1791).  She  used  to  write  them  on  a  slate,  then  read  them  out 
to  her  sisters,  and  if  they  were  approved,  she  copied  them. 
This  is  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  account  in  the  Memoir,  but  her  own 
gives  her  a  lamer  and  more  miscellaneous  set  of  judges.  She 
says  that  her  lather  called  upon  the  whole  family  to  hear  and 
judge  of  all  they  were  writing,  and  adds : 

'  Wbenever  I  thouglit  of  writing  anythiog,  I  always  told  him  my 
first  rough  plana ;  and  always,  with  the  instinct  of  a  good  critic,  he 
used  to  fix  immediately  upon  that  which  would  beat  answer  the 
purpose. — "  Skeleh  that,  and  ihoto  it  to  me." — These  words,  from  the 
experience  of  his  sagacity,  never  failed  to  inspire  me  with  hope  of 
success.  It  was  then  sketched.  Sometimes,  when  I  waa  fond  of  a 
particular  part,  I  used  to  dilate  on  it  in  the  sketch  ;  but  to  this  he 
always  objected — "  I  don't  want  any  of  your  painting — none  of  your 
"  drapery  ! — I  can  imogine  all  that — let  me  see  the  bare  skeleton." ' 

We  quote  these  passages  because  they  have  been  unaccount- 
ably overlooked  in  appreciating  the  share  which  Edgeworth 
had  in  his  daughter's  writings  aud  determining  the  extent  to 
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which  she  was  indehted  to  him  for  her  iiune.  We  shall  show 
in  the  proper  place  that  the  entire  conception  of  her  best  known 
work  miiBt  be  credited  to  him. 

Prior  to  1791,  the  infonnation  is  meagre,  and  thwe  are  only 
two  letters  from  Maria ;  one  to  Miss  Charlotte  Sneyd,  and  one 
to  Mrs,  Buxton  (her  paternal  aunt),  the  first  of  a  eerieB 
which  continued  forty-two  years.  Dating  from  this  period,  bar 
letters  form  the  principal  contents  cf  the  volumes.  As  already 
intimated,  they  are  admirable ;  but  like  all  family  letten, 
not  excepting  those  of  Madame  de  S6vign£,  they  contain  a 
good  deal  of  matter  which  has  no  intrinsic  worm  altbongli 
forming  an  indispensable  setting  for  the  rest.  The  number 
of  remarkable  people  she  fell  in  with  and  commemorates 
from  the  earliest  period  is  extraordinary.  One  of  these,  Dr. 
Darwin,  must  have  won  Edgeworth's  heart  at  once  by  his  defi- 
nition of  a  fool :  '  A  fool,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  you  know,  is  a  man 
*  who  never  tried  an  experiment  in  his  life.'  If>  reversing 
this  theory,  we  are  to  estimate  a  man's  wisdom  by  the  number 
of  experiments  he  tried,  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  and  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  t<^etber  would  have  been  no  match 
for  her  father.  On  March  9,  1792,  she  writes  from  Clit^Oi 
where  she  was  on  a  visit  to  a  married  sister,  Mrs.  King : 

'  My  father  has  juat  returned  from  Dr.  Darwin's,  where  he  bu 
been  nearly  three  weeks ;  they  were  extremely  kind,  and  pressed 
him  very  much  to  take  a  house  in  or  near  Derby  for  the  summer. 
He  has  been,  ae  Dr.  Darwin  expressed  it,  "  breathing  the  breath  of 
"  life  into  the  brazen  lungs  of  a  clock,"  which  be  bad  made  at  Edge- 
worth-Town  as  a  present  for  him.  He  saw  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  "Botanic  Garden;"  900/.  was  what  his  bookseller  gave 
him  for  the  whole !  On  bis  return  from  Derby,  my  father  spent  ■ 
day  with  Mr.  Kier  the  great  chemist,  at  Birmingham ;  he  mi 
speaking  to  him  of  the  late  discovery  of  fulminating  silver,  with 
which  I  suppose  your  ladyship  is  well  acquainted,  though  it  be  new 
to  Heury  and  me.  A  lady  and  gentleman  went  into  a  laboratory 
where  a  few  grains  of  fulminating  silver  were  lying  in  a  mortar: 
the  gentleman  as  he  was  talking  happened  to  stir  it  with  the  end  of 
his  cane,  which  was  tipped  with  iron, — the  fulminating  silver  ex- 
ploded instantly,  and  blew  the  lady,  the  gentleman,  and  the  whole 
laboratory  to  pieces  I  Take  care  how  you  go  into  laboratories  with 
gentlemen,  unless  they  are  like  Sir  Plume,  skilled  in  the  "  nice  con- 
"  duct "  of  their  canes.' 

Her  mode  of  pointing  or  capping  a  rem^k  by  a  good  stoiy 
ia  one  marked  attraction  of  her  letters; 

'Anna  was  extremely  sorry  that  she  could  not  see  you  agsia 
before  she  left  Ireland ;  but  you  will  soon  be  in  the  same  kingdom 
again,  and  that  is  one  great  point  gained,  as  Mr.  Weaver,  atravelliog 
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Mtronomic&l  lecturer,  who  carried  the  universe  about  in  a  box,  told 
uft.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  my  father,  "  when  you  look  at  a  map,  do  yon. 
know  that  the  east  is  always  on  your  right-band,  and  the  west  on 
your  left  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  my  father,  with  a  very  modest  look, 
"I  believe  I  do."  "Well,"  said  the  man  of  learning,  "that's  one 
great  point  gaiued."' 

She  was  at  no  time  much  given  to  sentimentality  or  to  what 
is  popularly  underatood  by  romance :  '  I  had  much  radter  (sbe 
'  writes  in  1793)  make  a  bargain  with  anyone  I  loved  to  read 
'  the  same  book  with  tbem  at  the  same  hour,  than  to  look  at 
'  the  moon  like  Bousseau's  famous  lovers.'  Speaking  of  Caiv 
narvon  Castle,  and  the  impression  of  sublimity  made  on  her 
by  its  grandeur  in  decay,  she  nuvely  adds:  '  I  believe  these 
'  old  castles  interest  one  by  calling  up  ideaB  of  past  times, 
'  which  are  in  such  strange  contrast  with  the  present*  De- 
scnbing  a  large  and  gloomy  apartment  which  she  occupied 
at  Bruges,  she  says :  *  I  am  sure  Mrs.  RadcUfFe  might  nave 
'  kept  her  heroine  wandering  about  this  room  for  six  good 
*  pages.  When  we  meet  I  will  tell  Margaret  of  the  night 
'  Charlotte  and  I  spent  in  this  room,  and  the  footsteps  we  heard 
'  creak— just  a  room  and  just  a  night  to  suit  her  taste.' 

The  sober,  sensible,  rational  view  of  love  which  she  uni- 
fonrily  takes  in  her  novels  is  expressed  in  a  letter  dated 
May  16,  1798,  to  Miss  Beaufort,  then  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming her  third  step-mother : — 

'Amongst  the  many  kindnessee  my  father  has  shown  me,  the 
greatest,  I  think,  has  been  his  permitting  me  to  see  his  heart  h  di- 
eouvert;  and  I  have  seen  by  your  kind  sincerity  and  his,  that,  in 
good  and  cultivated  minds,  love  is  no  idle  passion,  but  one  that 
inspires  useful  and  generous  energy.  I  have  been  convinced  by 
your  example  of  what  I  was  always  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
power  of  feeling  affection  is  increased  by  the  cultivation  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  wife  of  an  Indian  Yogii  (if  a  Yogii  be  permitted 
to  have  a  wife)  might  be  a  very  aSectionate  woman,  but  her  sympathv 
with  her  husband  could  not  have  a  very  extensive  sphere.  As  his 
eyes  are  to  be  continually  fixed  upon  the  point  of  fais  nose,  her's  in 
duteous  sj'mpathy  must  squint  in  like  manner  ;  and  if  the  perfection 
of  his  virtue  be  to  sit  so  still  that  the  birds  (vid«  Saoontala)  may 
unmolested  build  neats  in  his  hair,  his  wife  cannot  better  show  her 
affection  than  by  yielding  her  tresses  to  them  with  similar  patient 
stupidity.  Are  there  not  European  Yogiis,  or  men  whose  ideas  do 
not  go  much  further  than  le  bout  du  nez  ?  And  how  delightful  it 
must  be  to  be  chained  for  better  for  worse  to  one  of  this  species  !  I 
should  guess — for  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter — that  the  courtship 
of  an  ignorant  lover  mnst  be  almost  as  insipid  as  a  marriage  with 
him ;  for  "  my  jewel "  continually  repeated,  without  new  setting, 
must  surely  fatigue  a  little.'  ,--  t  - 

'        *  D,nit,z.db,CiOOglc 
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The  same  letter  contamB  some  excellent  remarks  on  tbe 
manner  in  which  familiarity  and  cordiality  should  be  met,  and 
due  distinctions  obaerred,  in  Bocial  or  domestic  relations : 

'  I  flatter  myself  thnt  yoa  will  find  me  gratefully  exact  en  btlU 
Jille.  I  think  there  is  b  grent  deal  of  difference  between  tbit 
species  of  ceremony  which  exiets  with  acquAintance,  and  tbtt 
which  should  always  exist  with  the  best  of  friends :  the  one  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  affection,  the  other  preserves  it  in  yoolh 
and  age.  Many  foolish  people  make  fine  plantations,  and  for- 
get to  fence  them ;  so  the  young  trees  are  destroyed  by  the  youog 
cattle,  and  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees  is  sometimes  injured.  Yds 
need  not,  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  fence  yourself  round  with  strong 
palings  in  this  family,  where  all  have  been  early  accustomed  to  mind 
their  boundaries.  As  for  me,  you  see  my  intentions,  or  at  least  mj 
theories,  are  good  enough  :  if  my  practice  be  but  half  as  good,  job 
will  be  content,  will  yon  not  ?  But  theory  was  born  in  Brobdignsg, 
and  practice  in  Lilliput.     So  much  the  better  for  me.' 

The  rapidity  with  which  Mr,  JEdgeworth'a  marriages  suc- 
ceeded each  other  was  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  them ;  and  although  there  ia  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  presumption,  his  ill-wishers  may  be  pardoned  for 
suspecting  taathe'didnot  invariably  observe  the  maxim,  ''Tis 
'  good  to  be  oflF  with  the  old  love  (or  wife)  before  you  are  on  with 
'  the  new.*  His  third  wife  died  in  November,  1797  ;  and  he 
was  married  to  the  fourth  in  May  1798,  the  ceremony  twng 
performed  by  her  brother,  the  Hev.  William  Beaufort.  The 
time  was  clu^oualy  chosen,  for  the  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
and  their  wedding-trip,  to  Edgworth-Town,  lay  through  tlie 
disturbed  districts.  One  of  the  objects  that  sorely  tned  the 
nerves  of  the  bride  was  an  improvised  gallows  in  the  shape  c^t 
car  standing  on  end,  with  the  shafts  in  the  air,  and  a  man 
hanjging  between  them. 

An  eminent  critic  (in  the  *  Quarterly  Review ')  accosed 
Miss  Edgeworth  of  indelicacy  in  so  readily  sanctioning  her 
father's  marriages,  and  transferring  her  dutiful  affections  at  his 
bidding.  That  she  did  so  is  extraordinary,  but  not  neceesaril; 
wrong.  With  r^;ard  to  the  last,  she  states  that  it  was  not  till 
179S,  after  the  tlurd  wife's  death,  during  a  visit  of  the  Bean- 
fort  family  at  Edgeworth- Town,  that  he  formed  ihe  attachmoit 
to  Miss  Beaufort; — 

'  When  I  first  knew  of  this  attachment,  and  before  I  was  wdl 
acquainted  with  her,  I  own  I  did  not  wish  for  the  marriage.  I  W 
not  my  father's  quick  penetration  into  character  :  I  did  not  at  fint 
see  the  superior  abilities  or  qualities  which  he  discovered;  nor  did 
I  anticipate  any  of  the  happy  consequences  from  this  union  which 
he  foresaw.     All  that  I  thought,  I  told  him.     With  the  most  kind 
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All  resistance  and  repugnance  were  overcome  by  his  eloquence 
or  pertdnacitj,  and  he  closes  a  letter  to  Da;  about  a  bust,  the 
upas  tree,  frogs,  agriculture,  a  heating  apparatus,  and  a 
speaking  machine,  ivith  this  passage : 

'  And  now  for  my  piece  of  news,  whicti  I  have  kept  for  the  lost. 
I  am  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune  and  Inrgc 
accomplishments, — compared  with  my  age,  much  youth  (not  quite 
30),  and  more  prudence — some  beauty,  more  sense — uncommon 
talents,  more  uncommon  temper, — liked  by  my  family,  loved  by  me. 
If  I  can  say  all  this  three  years  hence,  shall  not  I  have  been  a  for- 
Innate,  not  to  say  a  wise  man  ?' 

He  toas  able  to  say  it  all  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  long 
afterwards ;  he  teas  a  fortunate  man,  and  (if  the  Judicious 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  grand  end  of  human  life,  happi- 
ness, be  wisdom)  a  wise  man.  There  is  positively  no  account- 
ing for  his  career  without  allowing  him  self-knowledge,  keen 
insight  into  character,  moral  courage,  and  strong  volition.  He 
was  open  to  conviction,  but  till  he  was  convinced  of  the  erro- 
neouBueBe  of  his  opinion,  he  retained  and  acted  on  it.  He 
never  *  complied  against  his  will,'  and  he  resolutely  set  all  wise 
savra  and  modem  instances  at  defiance  when  he  had  delibe- 
rately made  up  his  mind  upon  a  point. 

In  a  letter  from  Edgeworth-Town,  Kovember  19th,  1798, 
we  find : 

'  In  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  October  there  is  this  anecdote. 
After  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  somewhat  silly,  had  left  Paris, 
a  Frenchman,  who  was  in  company  with  the  Danish  ambassador, 
bat  did  not  know  him,  began  to  ridicule  the  king — "Afa/oi,  i(  a 
une  tile,  u-ru  tele" — "  Couronnie,"  replied   the  ambassador,  with 
presence  of  mind  and  politeness.     My  father,  who  was  much  de- 
lighted with  this  answer,  asked  Lovell,  Henry,  and  Sneyd,  without 
telling  the  right  answer,  what  they  would  have  said  : 
Lovell :  "  A  head — and  a  heart,  sir." 
Henry :  "  A  Head — upon  bis  shoulders," 
Sneyd :  "  A  Head — of  a  kiug." 
Tell  me  which   answer  yon  like   best.      Richard   will  take  your 
"Practical  Education"  to  you.' 

'  Practical  Education,'  bo  runs  the  comment  in  the  Memoir, 
'  was  published  this  year  (1798),  and  was  praised  and  abused 
*  enough  to  render  the  authors  immediately  famous.'  It  was 
praised  in  the  'Monthly  Review,'  which  devoted  two  long 
articles  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  contentB.  These  were  of 
the  most  miscellaneous  description,  and  include  everything  that 
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can  affect  the  ineatal  or  physical  trainiiig  of  a  reasoDtble 
being.  It  was  abused  in  the  '  British  Critic '  on  religioiu 
grounds :  '  Here,  readers,  is  education  &  la  mode,  in  the  true 

*  style  of  modern  philosophy ;  nearly  eight  hundred  quarto 
'  pages  on  practical  education,  and  not  a  word  on  God,  religion, 

•  Christianity,  or  a  hint  that  such  topics  are  ever  to  be  men- 
'  tioned.'  This  indignant  ultra-Christian  might  just  as  well 
have  asserted  that  uere  was  not  a  word  cm  coorage  and 
chastity,  or  a  hint  that  such  things  are  ever  to  be  mmtioDed: 

'  On  religion  and  politics  (they  say  in  their  preface)  we  have  been 
silent,  because  we  have  do  ambition  to  gain  partisans  or  to  mt^e 
proselytes.  The  scrutinising  eje  of  criticbm,  in  looking  over  out 
table  of  contents,  will  also  probably  observe  that  there  nre  no 
chapters  on  courage  and  chastity.  To  pretend  to  teach  coarage  bi 
Britons  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  onnecesaary;  and  except  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  foreign  mannefs,  we  imj 
boast  of  the  euperior  delicacy  of  our  fair  con ntry  women.* 

Here  Edgeworth  stands  confessed.  Their  respective  eharee  in 
the  work  are  stated  in  the  preface.  All  that  relates  to  the 
art  of  teaching  to  read  in  the  chapter  on  tasks,  the  chapters  on 
grammar  and  classical  literature,  geography,  chronology,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  mechanics,  were  written  by  the  father, 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  (more  than  two-thixd»)  by  the 
daughter. 

Although  the  name  of  Edgeworth  first  acquired  literary  noto- 
riety by  'Practical  Education,'  she  had  already  been  twice  bfr 
fore  the  public  in  her  own  name  and  on  her  own  account 
'Letters  for  Literary  Ladies'  was  published  in  1795,  and 
the  'Parent's  Assistant'  in  1796.  Writing  to  her  cousin. 
Miss  Ruxton,  she  says: — 'I  beg,  dear  Sqphy,  that  yon  will 
'  not  call  my  little  stories  by  the  sublime  title  of  my  works :  1 
'  shall  else  be  ashamed  when  the  iittle  mouse  comes  forth. 
'  The  stories  are  printed  and  bonud  the  same  size  as  "  EveniagE 
'  "  at  Home,"  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  dislike  the  title ;  my 
'  father  had  sent  the  "  Parent's  Friend,"  but  Mr.  Johnson  (the 
'  publisher)  baa  degraded  it  into  the  "  Patent's  Assistant " 
'  (which  I  dislike  particularly)  from  association  with  an  old 
'  book  of  arithmetic  called  the  "  Tutor's  Assistant" '  She 
first  struck  into  her  peculiar  vein  in  '  Castle  Saokrent '  ( 1800), 
in  which  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  strange  variety  of  the 
species,  the  Irish  landlord  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  de- 
picted to  the  life.  The  first  edition  was  published  without  her 
name,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  in  the  Memoir  runs :  — '  In  ISOl 
'  a  second  edition  of  "  Castle  Rackreat "  was  published  by 
*  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  its  success  was  so  triumphant  that 
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*  gome  one — I  heard  his  name  at  the  time,  but  do  not  now  re- 
'  member  it — not  only  asserted  that  he  was  the  author,  but 

*  actually  took  the  trouble  to  copy  out  several  pages  with 
'  corrections  and  erasores  as  if  it  was  his  original  MS.'  In 
NoTcmber,  1802,  Miss  Edgewortb  writes  from  Piuie — ' "  Castle 
'  "  Backrent "  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  we  saw  in 

*  a  French  book  an  extract  from  it,  giving  the  wake,  the  con- 
■  gnement  of  liady  Catiicart,  and  sweeping  the  stairs  toitk  the 
'  wig,  as  common  and  tuuversal  occurrences  in  that  extraor- 
'  dinary  kingdom.'  Swift's  ironical  proposal  to  relieve  the 
Irish  .poor  by  converting  their  children  into  food  for  the  rich, 
was  seriously  adduced  by  a  Prencb  wpter  to  illustrate  the 
horrid  extremities  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced, 

'  Belinda '  was  published  in  1801,  and  was  highly  popular. 
'  Moral  Tales '  was  also  published  in  1801,  with  a  preface  by 
her  father,  in  whigh  he  explains  that~  the  tales  have  been 
written  by  her  to  illustrate  the  opinions  delivered  in  '  Prac- 
<  tical  Education,'  and  describee  the  moral  object  of  each — the 
most  effective  mode  of  r^>elling  readers  that  could  well  be 
contrived  by  an  admiring  parent  The  '  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls ' 
was  published  in  1802,  in  their  joint  names,  and  was  reviewed 
in  this  Journal  by  Sydney  Smith.  Of  course  he  oould  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  quizzing  Edgeworth,  whom,  for  that  purpose, 
he  insists  on  treating  as  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  partner,  in  the 
firm  of  Edgewortb  &  Co. ;  but  whilst  condemning  the  rambling 
styleof  the  composition,  bis  criticism  is  favourable.  '  The  firm 
'  drew  tears  from  us  in  the  stories  of  Little  Dominick  and  of 
'  the  Irish  Beggar  who  killed  his  sweetheart  Kever  was  grief 
'  more  natuxal  or  more  simple.'  Her  own  account  of  this  book 
cannot  be  passed  orer : 

'  After  "  Practical  Education,"  the  next  book  which  we  published 
in  partnership  was  the  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls."  The  first  design  of 
this  Essay  was  his : — under  the  semblanoe  of  attadi,  he  wisbed  to 
show  the  English  public  the  eloquence,  wit,  and  talents  of  tlie  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Ireland.  Working  zealously  upon  the  ideas 
which  he  suggested,  sometimes,  what  was  spoken  by  him,  was  after- 
wards written  by  me ;  or  wlieu  I  wrote  my  first  thoughts,  they  were 
corrected  and  improved  by  him  ;  so  that  no  book  was  ever  written 
more  completely  in  partocrship. 

'  On  this,  as  on  most  subjects,  whether  light  or  serioos,  when  we 
wrote  together,  it  would  now  be  difficult,  almost  imposBibIc,  to  re- 
collect, which  thoughts  originally  were  his,  and  which  were  mine. 
All  passages,  in  wliich  there  are  Latin  quotations  or  classical  nllu- 
aions,  must  be  hie  exclusively,  because  I  am  enlirely  ignorant  of  the 
learned  languages.  Tlie  notes  on  the  Dublin  shoe-black's  metapho- 
rical language,  I  recollect,  are  chiefly  his. 
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'  I  have  heard  him  tell  that  story  with  all  the  natural,  indescrib- 
able Irish  toDes  and  gestures,  of  which  written  language  can  givg 
bnt  a  fiunt  idea.  He  excelled  in  imitating  the  IHeh  because  he 
never  overstepped  the  modesty  or  the  mturanee  of  natnre.  He 
marked  exquisitely  the  happy  confidence,  the  shrewd  wit  of  the 
people,  without  condescending  to  produce  effect  by  caricature.' 

The  speech  (she  adds)  of  the  poor  freeholder  to  a  candidate, 
in  the  chapter  entitled  '  Irish  Wit  and  Eloquence,'  waa  made 
to  her  father,  and  written  down  by  her  vrithin  a  few  hours  from 
his  dictation.  In  the  same  chapter  are  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  widow  against  her  landlord,  and  his  reply,  quoted  in  Camp- 
hell's  '  Lectures  on  Eloquence,'  under  a  notion  that  they  were 
fictitious.  She  declares  them  to  be  unembellished  facts:  her 
father  being  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  rival  orators  ap- 
peared. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  relates  that  a  gentleman  much  interested  in 
improving  the  breed  of  Irish  catUe,  sent,  on  seeing  the  adrer- 
tisement,  for  the  work  on  Irish  bulls :  '  he  was  rather  con- 
'  founded  by  the  appearance  of  the  classical  bull  at  the  top  tX 
'  the  first  page  which  I  had  designed  from  a  gem,  and  when  he 
'  began  to  read  the  book  he  threw  it  away  in  disgust :  he  had 
'  purchased  it  aa  secretary  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society,' 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  their  two  daughters  and  Maria,  went  to  Paris, 
taking  Belgium  in  their  way.  Her  account  of  their  traveb  if 
lively  and  sensible,  and  they  appear  to  have  known  simoet 
everybody  worth  Iniowing :  Madame  Secamier,  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Segur,  La  HM|pe,  Saard,  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Montmorenci,  CamiUe  Jordan,  Kosciusko,  and  LaUy  Tollextdal 
are  specialty  mentioned.  One  long  letter  is  entirely  filled 
with  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  is  admirably  described. 
But  we  can  only  afford  room  for  Madame  Oudinot,  the  Julie 
of  Bousseau,  with  whom  they  breakfasted  at  the  Abb£  Ma- 
reliefs : 

'Julie  is  now  seventy-two  years  of  ago,  a  thin  woman  in  a  little 
black  bonnet :  she  appeared  to  me  sbockinglj  ugly ;  she  »]uints  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  way  she  is  looking  :  but  no 
sooner  did  I  hcsr  her  speak  than  I  began  to  like  her;  and  no  sooner 
was  I  seated  beside  her,  than  I  began  to  find  in  her  countenance  a 
most  benevolent  and  agreeable  expression.  She  entered  into  con- 
versation immediately:  her  manner  invited  and  could  not  &il  to 
obtain  confidence.  She  seems  as  gay  and  open-hearted  as  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she  not  only  never  did  any 
harm,  but  never  suspected  any.  ...  1  wish  I  could  at  seventy-two 
be  aiich  a  woman  1 

'  She  told  me  that  Rgusseau,  wliil  t  he  was  writing  so  finely  en 
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education  and  leaving  his  own  children  In  the  Foandling  Hospital, 
defended  himself  with  so  much  eloquence  that  even  those  who 
blamed  him  in  their  hearts,  could  not  find  tongues  to  answer  him. 
Once  at  a  dinner  at  Madame  d'Oudinot'e  there  was  a  fine  p3munid  of 
fruit.  Bouaseau  in  helping  liimself  took  the  peach  which  formed  the 
base  of  the  pjrramid,  and  the  rest  fell  immediately.  "KouBseau," 
said  she,  "  that  is  what  you  always  do  with  all  our  systems,  you 
pull  down  with  a  single  touch,  but  who  wOl  build  up  what  yon  puU 
down  7  "  I  asked  if  he  was  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  shown  to 
him  ?  "No  ;  he  was  ungrateful:  he  had  a  thousand  bad  qualities, 
but  I  turned  my  attention  from  them  to  his  genius  and  the  good 
he  had  done  mai^ind."' 
One  Bent«Bce  io  her  general  estimate  came  apon  us  by  surprise : 

*  I  have  never  heard  any  person  talk  of  dress  or  fashionB  since 
'  ne  came  to  Paris,  and  very  little  scandaL     A  scandalmonger 

*  would  be  starred  here.' 

The  grand  event  of  her — of  every  woman's — life  came  to 
pass  at  this  period.  On  quitting  Paris  in  March,  1803,  she 
could  say  for  the  firat  time,  Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet  (I  have 
lived  and  loved).  Abruptly  closing  her  catalogue  of  new 
acquaintance,  she  adds : 

'  Here,  my  dear  aunt,  I  was  interrupted  in  a  manner  that  will 
surprise  you  as  much  as  it  surprised  me,  by  the  coming  in  of  Monsieur 
Edelcrantz,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  whom  wo  have  mentioned  to 
you,  of  superior  understanding  and  mild  manners :  he  came  to  offer 
me  his  hand  and  heart  !  I 

'  My  heart,  you  may  suppose,  cannot  return  his  attachment,  for  I 
have  seen  but  very  little  of  him,  and  have  not  had  time  to  have 
formed  aoy  judgment,  except  that  I  think  nothing  could  tompt 
me  to  leave  my  own  dear  friends  and  my  own  country  to  live  in 
Sweden.* 

In  a  letter  to  her  cousin  on  8th  December,  1802  (the  pro- 
posal was  on  the  Ist),  ailer  explaining  that  M.  Edelcrantz  was 
Ix>und  to  Sweden  by  ties  of  duty  as  strong  as  those  which 
bound  her  to  Edgeworth-Town,  she  writes :  '  This  ia  all  very 
'  reasonable,  but  reasonable  for  him  only,  not  for  me ;  and  I 

*  have  never  felt  anything  for  him  but  esteem  and  gratitode.' 
Commenting  on  this  passage,  Mrs.  Edgeworth  says : 

'Maria  was  mistaken  as  to  lier  own  feelings.  She  refused  M. 
Edelcrantz,  but  she  felt  much  more  for  him  than  esteem  and  admira- 
tion :  she  was  extremely  in  love  with  him.  Mr.  Edgeworth  left  her 
to  decide  for  herself;  but  she  saw  too  plainly  what  it  would  be  to 
us  to  lose  her,  and  what  she  would  feel  at  parting  from  us.  She 
decided  rightly  for  her  own  future  happiness  and  for  that  of  her 
family,  but  she  suffered  much  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards. 
While  we  were  at  Paris,  I  remember  that  in  a  shop  where  Charlotte 
and  I  were  making  some  purchases,  Maria  sat  apart  absorbed  in 
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thoaght,  and  so  deep  in  reverie,  that  when  her  father  came  in  and 
etood  opposite  to  her  she  did  aot  see  liim  till  he  spoke  to  her,  when 
she  started  and  buret  into  tears.  ...  I  do  not  think  she  repented  of 
her  refusal,  or  regretted  her  decision ;  she  waa  well  aware  that  she 
could  not  have  made  him  happy,  that  she  would  not  have  suited  his 
position  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  and  that  her  want  of  beaatj 
might  have  diminished  his  attachment.  It  was  better  perhaps  that 
she  should  think  so,  as  it  calmed  her  mind,  but  from  what  I  saw  of 
M.  Edelcrantz  I  think  he  was  a  man  capable  of  really  Taluing  her. 
I  believe  that  he  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  deeply  mortified  at 
her  refusal.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Sweden  after  £he  abdication 
of  his  master,  and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  high  character 
and  great  abilities.  He  never  married.  He  was,  except  very  fine 
eyes,  remarkably  plain.' 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructiTe  episode.  It  lets  in 
a  flood  of  light  upon  Uiose  passers  of  her  imtiogs  which 
inculcate  the  stem  control  of  the  flings, — the  neTer-ceasiiiK 
vigilance  with  which  prudence  and  duty  are  to  stand  sentiDei 
over  the  heart.  So  then,  she  had  actually  undergone  the  haid 
trials  she  imposes  and  deacribes.  They  best  can  punt  them 
who  can  feel  them  most.  She  was  no  Madame  d'Aubray,  with 
'  ideas '  of  self-sacrifice  admirably  adapted  for  othera'  uses  bnt 
disagreeably  unfitted  for  her  own ;  and  before  setting  down 
her  precepts  of  self-command  under  temptation,  ehe  had  tested 
them.  Caroline  Percy  (in  'Patronise')  controlling  her  Iotb 
for  Count  Altenberg  is  Maria  Edgeworth  subduing  her  loTe 
for  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz, 

On  the  27th  January  1 803,  Edgeworth  received  ft  peremptory 
order  from  the  French  Government  to  quit  Paris,  and  he  went 
to  Passy  with  bis  daughter,  whilst  his  friends  investigated  the 
cause.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  belief  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
the  Abbe  Sdgeworth,  who  had  attended  Louis  Seize  on  the 
scaffold.  So  soon  as  the  exact  degree  of  relationship  was  made 
known  through  Lord  Whitworth,  the  order  was  withdrawn, 
but  they  received  private  information  which  induced  them  to 
leave  France  just  time  enough  to  get  away,  Lovell,  the  eldest 
son,  was  stopped  on  his  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  and 
remained  a  detenu  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814. 

'  After  our  return  Maria  immediately  occupied  herself  with 
'  preparing  for  the  press  "  Popular  Tales,"  which  were  pub- 
'  ushed  this  year  ( 1803).  She  also  began  "  Emilie  deCouIonges," 
'  "  Madame  de  Fleury,"  and  "  Ennui,"  and  wrote  *'  Leonora,* 
'  with  the  romantic  purpose  I  have  already  mentioned.'  ^e 
romantic  purpose  was  to  please  tlie  CbevaKer  Edelcrantz.  It 
was  written  in  the  style  he  preferred;  and 'tlje  idea  of  what 
'  he  would  think  of  it  (says  Mrs.  Edgeworth)  was,  I  beKeve, 
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*  presCnt  to  Ler  in  every  page  she  -wrote.  She  never  heard 
'  that  he  had  even  read  it.'  She  also  found  time  to  write 
'  Griselda'  at  odd  momeiits  in  her  own  room. 

'  Popular  Tales '  appeared  in  1804,  with,  as  usual,  a  preface 
by  the  father,  which  might  have  been  spared :  e.  g. '  Burke  aup- 
'  poses  that  there  are  eighty  thousand  readers  in  Great  Britain, 

*  nearly  one  hundredth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Out  of  these  we 
'  may  calculate  that  ten  thousand  are  nobility,  clergy,  or  gentle- 
'  men  of  the  learned  professions.     Of  seventy  thousand  readers 

*  which  remain,  there  are  many  who  might  be  amused  and  in- 

*  structed  by  books  which  were  not  professedly  adapted  to  the 

*  classes  wmch  have  been  enumerated.  With  this  view  the  fol- 
'  lowing  volumes  have  been  composed.'  We  can  hardly  think 
BO,  even  on  the  paternal  assurance.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
do  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  or  gentry,  it  is  true. 
They  are  mostly  farmers  or  tradespeople.  Leonard  Ludgate, 
in  '  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,'  is  the  only  son  and  heir  of  a 
London  haberdasher,  who  marries  Miss  Bella  Perkins,  a  would- 
be  fine  lady.*  But  is  this  a  reason  why  these  tales  should  be 
less  adapted,  professedly  or  unprofessedly,  to  the  upper  **" 
thousand  ?  Is  the  class  of  readers  determined  by  the  rank 
in  life  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  a  novel?  Do  the  nobility 
throw  it  aside  dbdainiiilly  when  they  find  that  it  does  not  deal 
with  nobility,  or  do  people  of  humble  birth,  or  ungenteel  call- 
ings, lay  it  down  vrith  despair  when  it  brings  ubem  face  to 
face  with  a  clergyman,  a  barrister,  or  a  lord?  Some  such 
notion  was  obviously  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  mind  when  he  penned 
this  preface. 

The  first  series  of  '  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,'  published  in 
1809,  contained  'Ennui,'  'Madame  de  Fleury,' '  The  Dun,' 
'  Manoeuvring,'  and  '  Almeria;'  the  second,  published  in  1812, 
'Vivian,' 'The  Absentee,' 'Madame  de  Fleury,'  and  '  Emilie 
'  de  Coulangea.'  '  The  Absentee '  originally  formed  a  part  of 
'  Patronage,'  where  Lord  and  Lady  Tipperary  figured  as 
patients  of  Dr.  Percy;  and  'Pa'roni^e'  was  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  second  series  of  the  Tales ;  but  the  impatience  of 
the  ptftilisher  induced  her  ta  lay  aside  *  Patronise,'  and  (with 
a  change  of  name)  fill  the  required  space  in  the  series  with 
'The  Absentee.'  'Patronage,'  published  in  1813,  had  been 
long  upon  the  stocks.  Its  history  is  narrated  in  her  continu- 
ation of  her  father's  Memoirs : 


*  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  mentioning  that  the  plot  of  this  story 
is  ID  parts  identical  with  that  of  'Maison  Neuve,'  a  comedy,  by 
M.  Victorien  Serdon,  author  of  '  La  Famille  B^oiton.' 
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'Amonf;  others  written  many  yeitra  ago,  wu  one  oaUed«"tlie 
"  11131017  of  the  Freeman  Family.''  In  17S7,  my  father,  to  amuse 
Hra.  Elizabelb  Edgeworth,  when  she  was  recovering  after  the  birth 
of  one  of  my  brothers,  related  to  us  every  evening,  when  we  u- 
sembled  in  her  room,  part  of  this  story,  which  I  believe  he  invented 
M  he  went  on.  It  was  foand  so  inlerestiug  by  his  audience,  that 
they  regretted  much  that  it  should  not  be  preserved,  and  I  in  con- 
sequence began  to  write  it  from  memory.  The  plan,  founded  on  the 
story  of  two  families,  one  msking  their  way  in  the  world  by  inde- 
pendent efforts,  the  other  by  mean  arts,  and  by  courting  the  great, 
was  long  afterwards  the  ground-work  of  "  Patronage."  The  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Uldborough  was  added,  but  most  of  the  others 
remained  as  my  father  originally  described  them  :  his  hero  and 
heroine  were  in  greater  difficulties  than  mine,  more  in  lov»,  and 
coDBcquently  more  interesting,  and  the  whole  story  was  infinitely 
more  entertaining.  I  mention  this,  because  some  critics  took  it  for 
granted,  that  be  wrote  parts  of  "  Patronage,"  of  which,  in  truth,  he 
did  not  write,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  any  single  passage ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  ascribed  to  him  all  those  faults, 
which  were  exclusively  mine  ;  the  original  design,  which  was 
really  his,  and  which  I  altered,  had  all  that  merit  of  lively  actioD 
and  interest,  in  which  mine  has  been  found  deficient.' 

It  is  recorded,  in  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  *  Clarissa' 
had  fastened  on  the  public  mind  before  the  appearance  of  the 
concluding  volumes,  that  Hichardson  received  letter  after 
letter  pa^ionately  entreating  him  to  spare  the  heroine  the 
crowning  misery,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  reform  Lovelace 
and  marry  him  to  his  victim.  Bemonstrances  of  the  aame 
kind  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  author  of  *  Pa- 
'  tronage '  by  tender-hearted  readers,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  Mr.  Percy  in  prison,  and  were  especially  hurt  by  Caroline's 
refusal  to  go  abroad  with  Count  Altenberg.  In  the  third 
edition  (1815)  these  alleged  blots  were  removed,  although  she 
had  scruples  touching  material  changes  after  the  publication 
of  a  work.  In  a  note  to  '  The  Contrast,'  she  had  said :  '  Those  . 
'  who  wish  to  know  the  history  of  all  the  wedding  clothes  of 
'  the  parties,  may  have  their  curiosity  gratified  by  directing  a 
'  line  of  inquiry,  post  pmd,  to  the  editor  herself.'  Kefemng 
to  the  letters  of  inquiry  thus  invited,  she  writes : 

'I  have  had  another  oAA  letter  signed  by  three  young  ladies 
Clarissa  Craven,  Rachel  Biddie,  and  Eliza  Finch,  who,  after  sundrj 
compliments  in  very  pretty  Unguoge,  and  with  all  the  appearance 
of  seriousness,  beg  that  I  will  do  them  the  favour  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  they  feel  about  the  wedding  dresjea  of  the  Frankland 
family  in  the  "  Contrast."  I  have  answered  in  a  way  that  will 
stand  for  either  jest  or  earnest ;  I  have  said  that  at  a  sale  of  Admiral 
Tipsey's  smuggled  goods,  Mrs.  Hungerford  bought  French  cambric 
muslin  wedding  gowns  for  the  brides,  the  collars  trinuned  in  the 
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most  becomiag  manner,  aa  a  Monmouth  milliner  assured  me,  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  from  Admiral  Tipsejr's  spoils.  I  have  giren  all 
the  particulars  of  the  bridegroom's  accoutreoients,  and  signed  my- 
self the  jroung  ladies'  "  obedient  servant  and  perhaps  dupe. ' ' 

In  May,  1813,  the  family  paid  a  flyiog  visit  to  London,  and 
there  is  an  admirable  letter  from  her,  filling  between  seven  and 
eisht  pages,  describing  their  reception  in  the  beet  houses.  On 
this  and  subsequent  occasions,  she  hae  been  accused  of  an  un- 
due leaning  to  rank  and  fashion ;  but  the  fashionable  world  of 
her  day  included  celebrities  of  all  sorts — literaiy,  scientific, 
artistic,  and  poIitical^ — as  well  as  people  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
connexion.  The  most  cherished  of  her  friends  were  those 
whose  names  were  and  are  habitually  associated  with  intel- 
lectual excellence,  refinement,  and  grace.  The  Manchioness  of 
Lfansdowne,LadyCrewe,LadyElizabethWhitbread,  MissFox, 
Mrs.  Hope  (Lady  Beresford),  the  Misses  Berry,  Miss  Catha- 
rine Fanshawe,  Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the 
Countess  of  Charleville,  Lydia  White,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lady 
Milbanke,  were  of  the  number.  She  speaks  thus  of  another, 
whom  she  had  known  from  girlhood : 

'Charming,  amiable,  Lady  Wellington  !  as  she  truly  said  of  her- 
self, she  is  always  "  Kitty  Pakenbam  to  her  friends ; "  after  oom- 
parison  with  crowds  of  other  beaux  eiprit*,  fine  ladies  and  fashionable 
$cramhler»  for  notoriety,  her  dignified  graceful  simplicity  rises  in 
our  opinion,  and  we  feel  it  with  more  conviction  of  its  superiority. 
She  showed  us  her  delightful  children.  I  have  been  standing  in  my 
dressing-gown  writing  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  now  I 
most  dress  for  a. breakfast  at  Lady  Davy's,  where  we  are  to  meet 
Lord  Byron  ;  but  I  must  say  that  at  the  third  place  where  we  were 
let  in  yesterday.  Lady  Wellington's,  we  spent  by  far  the  most  agree* 
able  half-hour  of  the  day.' 

The  Edgeworths  were  persons  of  birth,  fortune,  and  con- 
nexion, in  addition  to  their  literary  claims,  and  simply  as- 
sumed their  natural  place  when  they  joined  the  aristocratic 
circles,  which  eagerly  courted  them.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, at  all  odd,  much  less  reprehensible,  in  her  notices  of 
London  life  being  principally  confined  to  the  precincts  of  May 
Fair.  At  all  events,  they  were  not  confined  to  fine  ladies. 
Speaking  of  the  same  period,  Mrs.  Edgeworth  says :  '  One  day, 
'  ccHning  too  late  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Horner's,  we  found  Doctor 
'  Parr  very  angry  at  our  having  delayed  and  then  interrupted 
'  dinner ;  but  he  ended  by  giving  Maria  his  blessing.'  This 
is  probably  the  occasion  on  which  Edgeworth  boasted  before 
Lord  Byron  of  having  put  down  Parr.  She  adds :  '  We  un- 
*  fortunately  nussed  seeing   Madame  d'Arblay,  and  we  left 
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'  London  before  Uie  arrival  of  Madame  de  Stael.'  Hue  faUa 
in  with  a  stmy  printed  in  Moore's  Diaiy : 

'Id  talking  of  getting  into  awkward  scrapes  at  dinner  tables, 
JjtAf  Dunmore  mentioiied  a  circumstance  of  tbe  kind  in  which 
Sogers  was  concerned.  It  was  'at  tbe  time  wlien  Madame  de  Stad 
was  expecMd  in  London,  and  somebody  at  table  (there  being  a  large 
party)  asked  when  she  was  likely  to  arriye.  "  Not  till  Miss  Ed^e- 
worth  is  gone,"  replied  Rogers  :  "  Madame  de  Stael  would  not  like 
two  Eitars  shining  at  the  same  time."  The  words  were  hardly  out  of 
bis  tnonth,  when  he  saw  a  gentleman  rise  at  the  oHier  end  of  tbe 
table  and  say  in  a  solemn  tone  :  "  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  t$t 
incapable  dune  telle  bassesse."  It  was  Auguste  de  Stael,  her  son, 
whom  Rogers  had  never  before  seen.' 

Two  curious  trajts  of  children,  who  have  since  fully  jusdfitd 
the  expectations  formed  of  them,  were  set  down  by  her  b 
1813: 

'April25,  1813.— I  enclose  the  Butterfly's  Ball  for  Sophy,  anda 
letter  to  the  King  written  by  Dr.  Holland  when  aix  yeus  old :  his 
father  found  him  going  with  it  to  the  post.  (This  letter  was  an  offer 
from  Master  Holland  to  raise  a  regiment.  He  and  some  of  his  litds 
comrades  had  got  a  drum  and  a  flag,  and  used  to  go  through  tlie 
manual  exercise.  It  was  a  pity  the  letter  did  not  reach  tbe  King: 
he  would  have  been  delighted  with  it.') 

'  Auffutt,  1813. — We  have  just  seen  a  journal  by  a  litUe  boy  of 
eight  years  old,  of  a  voyage  from  England  to  Sicily;  tbo  boy  is 
Lord  Uahon's  son,  Lord  Carrington's  grandson.  It  is  one  of  th* 
best  journals  I  ever  read,  full  of  facta :  exactly  tbe  writing  of  a 
child,  but  a  very  clever  child.' 

This  very  clever  child  is  the  present  Earl  Stanhope. 

'Harnngton*  and  '  Ormond,'  with  '  Thoughte  on  Bores' 
(two  volumes),  was  published  in  May,  1817,  with  the  usual 
preface  by  Edgeworth,  the  last  he  was  destined  to  write. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  June;  and,  partly  from  grief,  partly 
from  a  complaint  in  her  eyes.  Miss  Edgewortli  wrote  hardly 
any  letters  for  many  months.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  from  tiie  shock,  she  set  to  work  to  complete  her 
father's  Memoirs,  which  she  had  to  take  up  and  continue  from 
1782.  The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  by  her.  The  work 
is  amusing ;  many  incidents  and  traits  of  character  are  re- 
corded in  it  which  would  have  left  a  chasm  in  her  own  bio- 
graphy had  they  been  lost;  but  it  was  the  least  successfhl  of 
their  joint  productions,  and  her  part  was  perceptibly  impaired 
by  its  being  too  much  a  labour  of  love.  It  was  criticised  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Review '  (Oct  1820)  with  extreme  bittemeffl, 
and  in  a  manner  (whatever  the  intention)  particularly  adapted 
to  give  pain,  not  only  to  Maria,  but  to  the  entire  fiunily ;  f« 
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the  four  marriages  (to-  which  the  reviewer  tried  hard  to  add  a 
fifth)  were  made  the  mark  of  much  moral  indignatioTi,  real  or 
eimiilated.     Dumont  wrote  to  her :  *  If  by  accident  yoa  have 

*  not  read  this  infamous  article,  I  shoold  advise  you  not  to 
'  read  it,  and  to  abandon  it  to  public  contempt.'  Mra.  Marcet 
spoke  of  it  ae  a  subject  which  made  her  blood  boil,  and  'roused 

*  every  feeling  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.'  Miss  Edgeworth 
wrote  at  once  to  her  aunt  from  Paris  (Nov,  1820):  'Never  lose 
'  another  night's  sleep  or  another  moment's  thought  on  the 
'  "  Quarterly  Review."  I  have  never  read,  and  never  will 
'  read  it.'     She  kept  her  word. 

Having  finished  the  Memoirs,  she  determined  to  indulge 
herself  in  what  she  had  long  projected,  a  visit  to  Paris  with 
her  two  young  sisters  (by  the  fourth  marriage)  Fanny  and 
Harriet,  and  we  find  them  settled  in  the  Place  du  Palais  Bour- 
bon in  April  29,  1820. 

In  one  of  her  letters  from  Paris,  she  says :  *  I  find  always 

*  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  pi^Kr  that  I  have  not  told 
'  you  several  entertaining  things  I  had  treasured  up  for  you. 

*  I  had  a  history  of  a  man  and  woman  from  Cotmin  China 
'  which  must  now  be  squeezed  almost  to  death.*  This  will 
be  just  our  cose.  We  shall  come  to  the  end  of  our  paper 
without  being  able  to  bring  in  a  tithe  of  the  entertaumigj  and 
better  ^an  entertaining,  tningB  we  had  noted  down :  we  have 
more  than  one  history  which  must  be  squeezed  almost  to  death 
or  never  live  at  all  in  our  pages.  Her  letters  sparkle  with 
brilliant  names,  and,  in  most  instances,  with  fresh  anecdotes  or 
reminiscences  attached  to  tiiem.  The  doors  of  all  the  leading 
hotels  and  salons  flew  open  at  her  approach,  including  those  cS 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain;  for  the  connexion  with  the 
Abb<^  Edgeworth  had  now  become  a  safe  passport  to  the 
houses  of  the  ancient  noblesse.  The  French  always  spoke  of 
him  as  the  Abb€  de  Firmont,  a  name  he  had  taken  on  account 
of  the  di£Sculty  they  found  in  the  w  and  th ;  Edgeuatz  being 
their  nearest  approximation  to  the  sound.  At  one  bouse,  a 
valet,  afler  Maria  had  several  times  repeated  '  Edgeworth,' 
exclaimed,  *  Ak,Je  renonce  h  <;a ;  and  throwing  open  the  door 
of  the  salon,  announced,  '  Madame  Maria  et  Mesdemotselles 
'  ses  sceurs.'  Byron  speidcs  of  some  Russian  or  Polish  names 
as  *  names  that  would  descend  to  posterity  if  posterity  could 

*  but  pronounce  them.'  Many  English  names  are  exposed  to 
the  same  disadvantage.  An  English  traveller  passed  the  better 
part  of  an  evening  at  Tieck's  at  Dresden,  in  1834,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  teach  some  German  ladies  to  pronounce  '  Words- 
'  worth.'     Few  of  them  got  nearer  than  '  Vudvutt.*      ,  -  , 
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The  form  of  the  visiting  cards  of  the  par^,  adopted  (slie 
Bays)  after  due  deliberation,  was  '  Madame  Maria  Eogeworth 
'et  MesdemoiBelles  ses  sceurs.'  Her  sisters  were  attractiTe 
girls,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  over-weighted 
with  them,  particularly  at  Paris,  where  a  guest  more  or  less, 
even  at  a  dinner  party,  was  never  so  serious  an  affair  as  we 
are  wont  to  make  of  it.  A  notion  of  their  Parisian  life  mty 
be  conveyed  in  a  brief  extract: 

'  We  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Mars  twice  or  thrice  rather,  in  tiu 
*'  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  and  in  the  little  pieces  of  "  Le  Jaloux  miu 
"Aiuour,"  and  "La  JennesBd  de  Henri  Cinq,"  and  admire  ber 
exceedingly.  In  petit  comit^  the  other  night  at  the  Ducbesae 
d'Eecars,  adiscuseion  took  place  between  the  Duchesse  de  U  Force, 
MannODt,  and  Fozzo  di  Borgo,  on  the  bon  et  mauvaU  ton  of  dif* 
fereut  expressions  —  bonne  lociiti  ia  an  expression  bovraeoitt— 
you  may  say  bonne  eompagnie  or  la  haute  tocieli.  "  Votla  da 
"  nuancet,"  as  Madame  d'Escars  said.  Such  a  wonderful  jabberiog 
Ds  these  grandees  made  about  these  small  matters.  It  put  me  io 
mind  of  a  conversation  in  the  "  World  "  on  good  company  which  -m 
all  used  to  admire.' 

Yet  Marmont  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  grandees  of  no 
common  order.  She  met  all  the  scientific  men  of  note  it 
Cuvier'a,  who  gave  a  good  instance  of  Bonaparte's  insisting  od 
a  decided  answer.  He  asked  me, '  Faut^il  mtroduire  le  sucre 
'  de  bettcrave  en  France  ? '    '  D'abord,  Sire,  il  faut  songer  i  to* 

*  colonies.' — '  Faut^il  avoir  le  sucre  de  betterave  en  France?' 
'  M^s,  Sire,  il  faut   examiner.' — 'Bah!  je  le  demandeiai  > 

*  Berthellot' 

She  says  of  Benjamin  Constant  :~- 

*  I  do  not  like  him  at  all :  his  countenance,  voice,  mauner,  snd 
conversation  are  all  disagreeahle  to  me.  He  is  a  fair,  whithkg- 
looking  man  {nc),  very  near-sighted,  with  spectacles  which  seem  to 
pinch  his  nose.  ...  He  has  been  well  called  the  hiros  des  brochure'- 
We  sat  beside  one  another,  and  I  think  we  felt  a  mutual  antipsthj- 
Ob  the  other  eidf  of  me  was  Roger  Collard,  suffering  with  tootbsche 
and  swelled  face ;  but  notwithstanding  the  diatortion  of  the  swell- 
ing, the  natural  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  strength  tsa 
sincerity  of  his  soul  made  their  way,  and  the  frankness  of  bis  chi- 
racter  and  the  plain  superiority  of  his  talents  were  manifest  ia  fire 
minutes'  convLT^ation.' 

Afler  leaving  Paris  they  made  a  short  tour  in  SwitzerlADd, 
and  passed  some  delightful  days  at  Geneva  during  what  has 
been  termed  its  Augustan  ^e.  Dumont  acted  as  their  guide, 
and  one  of  their  first  dinnei'S  was  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcet's,  wits 
Dumont,  M,  and  Madame  Prevost,  M.  de  la  Kive,  M.  Bon- 
Stettin  (Gray'fl  friend),  and  M.  de  CandoUes.  During  a  visit 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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to  Coppet,  ^here  the  Due  and  Dnchesae  de  Broglie  then  were, 
she  ie  able  to  exclaim  exultinely,  '  Here  we  are  in  the  very 
'  apartments  occupied  by  M.  Necker,  openiDg  into  what  is  now 
'  the  libra^,  but  what  was  once  that  theatre  on  which  Ma- 
'  dame  de  Stael  used  to  act  her  own  Corinne.' ...  *  There  is 

*  something  inexpreBBibly  melancholy,  awful,  in  this  hoaee,  in 

*  these  rooms,  where    the  thought  continuJIy  occurs.   Here 

*  genius  was !  here  was  ambition  I  here  all  the  great  struggles 

*  of  the  passions :  here  was  Madame  de  Stael  1 ' 

With  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Broglie  (it  is  added 
in  the  Memoir)  Maria  was  particularly  happy ;  and  there  are 
two  anecdotes  of  Madame  de  Stael  which  we  cannot  make  up 
our  minds  to  forego.     The  first  was  related  by  Dumont : 

'  One  dayM.  Soard,  aa  he  entered  the  saloon  of  the  b6tel  Necker, 
saw  Madame  Necker  going  out  of  the  room,  and  Mademoiselle 
Necker  standing  in  a  melancholy  attitude  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Guessing  that  Madame  Necker  had  been  lecturing  her,  Suard  went 
towards  her  to  comfort  her,  and  whispered,  "  Une  earetu  du  papa 
votta  didommagera  bien  dt  tout  ^a."  She  immediately,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  answered,  "  E&  !  out,  Montieur,  mon  pert  tonge 
a  mon  bonheur  prhent,  ntamma  tonge  h  mon  avtnir."  There  was 
more  than  prreence  of  mind,  there  was  heart  and  soul  and  greatness 
of  mind  in  this  answer.* 

Miaa  Edgeworth  took  down  from  the  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington's own  lips  a  dialogue  between  herself  and  Madame  de 
Stael  on  a  remarkable  occasion.  The  Duchess  had  purposely 
avoided  making  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  Eng- 
land, not  knowing  how  she  might  be  received  by  the  Bourbona 
after  the  Restoration.  Finding  on  her  arrival  at  Paris  that  Co- 
rinne was  well  received,  she  mvited  her  to  her  first  assembly. 
She  came,  and  walking  up  straight  to  the  Duchess  with  flashing 
eyes,  began: 

*  Eh  I  Madame  la  Duchesae,  vous  ne  vonliez  pas  done  faire  ma 
connaissance  en  Angleterre  ? 

'Non,  Madame,  je  ne  le  voulais  pas. 

'  Eh  I  comment,  Madame  ?     Pourquoi  done  ? 

'  C'est  que  je  vous  craignais,  Madame. 

'  Tous  me  craignez,  Madame  la  Ducbesse? 

'  Non,  Madame,  je  ne  vous  craina  plus.  , 

'  Madame  de  St«el  threw  her  arms  round  her  :   Ah,  je  vous  artore. 

They  return  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  December 
1820,  and  we  next  fini  them  at  Bowood,  where  Miaa  Edge- 
worth  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest.  0°ce  when  T.  Moore 
met  her  there,  after  recording  in  his  Diary  the  effect  of  hw 
singing  (which  he  never  omits  to  record)  on  Dugald  btewart, 
he  adis :  '  Miss  Edgeworth,  too,  was  much  affected.      This  «. 
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*  a  delightful  triumph,  to  touch  the  higher  epirits.'  At  a  hixt 
period,  in  reference  to  an  iovitatdon  to  breakfast  at  fi<^eTB',  he 
sets  down  :  'Went  and  found  Miae  Edgeworth,  Luttrell,  Lord 
'  Noimanby  and  Shu'pe.  Miss  £dgeworth,  with  all  her  clever- 
'  nees,  anythi^  but  agreeable.  The  moment  any  one  begias 
'  to  speak,  on  she  starts  too,  seldom  more  than  a  aentenoe 
'  behind  them,   and  in   general  contrives  to   distance  ever^ 

*  speaker.  Neither  does  vhat  she  say,  though  of  course  very 
'  Bcnsible,  at  all  make  up  for  this  over-activity  of  tongne.' 
Moore(likeRogerB)judged people  Bubjectively,  not  objectivdj 
— from  his  own  feelings,  sympathies  or  antipal^es,  not  fixm 
their  '  qualities,  merits  or  demerits.'  We  are  as  certain  u  if 
we  were  present  that  Miss  Edgeworth  put  him  out,  antiapated 
him  in  a  favourite  story,  or  added  a  touch  of  Irish  humour 
which  he  had  let  slip.  From  personal  recollection  of  her 
manner  of  conversing,  we  can  state  positively  that  it  wis 
utterly  remote  from  eagerness  for  display  or  oveivactiTity  of 
tongue.  -  Jjord  Byron  aaye  her  converaataon  was  as  quiet  u 
herself.  Lockhart,  who  was  faetidioue  enoagb  in  all  «»• 
science,  was  delighted  with  her ;  and  Scott  writes  (in  1827)  :— 
'  It  is  scarcely  pcesible  to  say  more  of  this  very  renutrkable 
'  person  than  that  she  not  only  completely  answered  but  ex- 
'  ceded  the  expectations  which  I  had  formed.   I  am  particularly 

*  pleased  with  the  naivete  and  good-humoured  ardour  of  mind 
'  which  she  unites  with  such  fonnidable  powers  of  acute  obso^ 
'  vation.' 

Fashion,  in  its  best  sense,  is  essentially  a  discriminatii^  and 
ahnost  a  democratic  princifde ;  it  unscrupulously  overrideB  birth, 
fortune,  and  even  fame,  for  purely  personal  distinction  and 
agreeability.  We  have  known  many  a  lion  and  lionese  dropped 
idter  a  ^ort  trial.  We  never  knew  one  retain  the  ooveted  posi- 
tion long  by  mere  literary  celebrity,  mnch  less  by  restlew  anxiety 
for  display.  The  object  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  society 
of  London  and  Paris,  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  is  not  to 
instruct  or  be  instructed,  to  dazsle  or  be  dazzled,  but  to  please 
and  be  pleased.  Xow,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  pre-emineHtly  the 
fashion  year  afler  year,  and  she  wisely  acted  on  Colton's  maxim 
in '  Lacon  ':  '  In  aU  societieB  it  is  advisable  to  associate,  if  P|»- 
'sible,  with  the  highest.  In  the  grand  theatre  of  humwilife, 
'  a  box-ticket  takes  you  through  the  house.'  During  her  visit 
to  London  in  1822,  we  find  her  spending  a  morning  in  New- 
gate with  Mre.  Fry,  receiving  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  tie 
afternoon,  taken  by  Whitbread  to  the  ladies'  gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  finishing  with  Almack's  in  its  heyday : 

'  Fanny  and  Harriet  have  been  with  me  at  tkat  fgnoA  ezehui'B 
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paradise  of  fashion,  Almack's.  Obeerre  that  the  present  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  who  bod  been  a  few  months  away  from  town,  and  had 
offended  the  lady  patronesses  hy  not  visitiog  them,  couLi  not  at  her 
utmost  need  get  a  ticket  from  any  one  of  them,  and  was  kept  out  to 
her  amazing  mortification.  This  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  to  admission  to  Almack's.  Kind  Mrs.  Hope 
got  tickets  for  us  from  Lady  Gwydir  and  Lady  Cowper  (Lady  Pal- 
nerston)  ;  tho  patronesses  can  only  give  tickets  to  those  whom  they 
personally  know ;  on  that  plea  they  avoided  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land's application,  she  had  not  fisiled  them, — "  they  really  did  not 
"  know  her  grace,"  and  Lady  Cowper  swallowed  a  camel  for  me, 
because  she  did  not  resily  know  me;  I  had  met  her,  bat  had  never 
been  introduced  to  her  till  I  saw  her  at  Almack's. 

'  Fanny  and  Harriet  were  beautifully  dressed ;  their  heads  by 
Lady  Lansdowne's  hair-dresser,  Trichot;  Mrs.  Hope  lent  Harriet  a 
wreath  of  her  own  French  roses.  Fanny  was  said  by  many  to  be, 
if  not  the  prettiest,  tbe  most  elegant-looking  young  woman  in  the 
room,  and  certainly  "  elegance,  birth,  and  fortune  were  there  as- 
"  sembled,"  as  the  newspapers  would  truly  say.' 

Lord  Londonderry  IiurrieB  up  to  talk  of  '  Castle  Rackrent ' 
and  Ireland,  and  introduces  them  to  Lady  Londonderry,  who 
invites  them  to  one  of  her  grandeet  parties.  And  then  they 
become  '  very  intimate '  with  WoUaaton  and  Katcr,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  '  They  and  Dr.  and 
'  Mrs.  Marcet  form  the  moat  qgreeable  as  well  as  scientific 
'  society  in  London.'  And  then  they  dine  with  Lydia  White, 
and  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  relates  an  in- 
cident of  her  career  which  it  was  worth  going  a  long  way  to 
hear  from  her  own  lips : 

'  She  gave  us  tbe  history  of  her  first  acting  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
of  her  resolving,  in  the  sleep  scene,  to  lay  down  the  candlestick, 
contrary  to  the  precedent  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  all  the  traditions, 
before  she  began  to  wash  her  hands  and  say,  "  Out  vile  spot  I " 
Sheridan  knocked  violently  nt  Iier  door  during  tbe  five  minutes  she 
had  desired  to  have  entirely  to  herself,  to  compose  her  spirits  before 
the  play  began.  He  burst  in,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  ruin 
herself  for  ever  if  she  persevered  in  this  resolution  to  lay  down  tbe 
candlestick !  She  persisted,  however,  in  her  determination,  suc- 
ceeded, was  applauded,  and  Sheridan  begged  her  pardon.  She 
described  well  the  awe  she  felt,  and  the  power  of  the  excitement 
given  to  her  by  the  sight  of  Burke>  Fox,  Shoridan,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  the  pit.' 


To  excuse  her  constant  yearning  for  the  stage  after  her 
formal  retirement,  she  was  wont  to  say  that  nothing  in  life 
could  equal  the  excitement  caused  by  that  sea  of  upturned 
faces  in  the  pit.  This  story  leads  naturally  to  one  told  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy : 
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'  Sir  Humphry  repeated  to  ns  a  remarkable  criticism  of  Buona- 
parte's on  Talma's  acting  :  "  Yon  don't  play  Nero  well  ;  yoo  gesti- 
culate too  much ;  jou  speak  with  too  much  vehemence.  A  despot 
does  not  need  iill  that;  he  need  only  pronounce.  '  Jl  sail  q^Ut 
tttfftt'"  "And,"  added  THlma,  who  told  this  to  Sir  Humphry, 
"  Buonaparte,  as  he  said  this,  folded  his  arms  in  his  well-kDOWD 
manner,  and  stood  as  if  his  attitude  expressed  the  sentiment' 

Before  hastening  (and  we  must  hasten)  to  the  conclusion, 
we  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
Memoir  contains  a  long  correspondence  with  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  to  whom  she  acted  aa  literair  adviser,  and  an  account  of 
an  expedition  to  Connemara  with  Sir  Culling  and  Lady  Smith, 
which  rivals  the  best  Irish  sketches  in  Iier  books.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  of  ^he  loss  of  her  own  literary  monitor  and 
coadjutor ;  and  shrank  from  completing  and  publishing  much 
whidi,  under  his  approving  eye,  she  would  have  given  to  the 
world.  We  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  she  left  chests 
full  of  stories  in  manuscript  which  the  family  have  refrained 
from  printing.  Her  literary  labours  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  profitable.  Lockhart,  who  acted  for  her  in  some  of 
her  later  arrangementa  with  publishers,  states  that  she  never 
realised  for  the  oest  of  her  Irish  tales  a  tithe  of  the  sum  (700i^) 
given  for  Waverley.  Yet  Waverley  on  its' first  appearance 
was  called  a  '  Scotch  Castle  Rackrent.'* 

'  Harry  and  Lucy'  was  begun  by  her  father  and  his  second 
wife  Honora,  in  1787,  to  illnstrats  his  notions  of  practical 
education.  Day  offered  to  assist,  and  with  this  view  wrote 
'  Sandford  and  Merton,'  which  was  first  designed  for  a  short 
story  to  be  inserted  in  '  Harry  and  Lucy.'  Edgewortfi,  there- 
fore, had  some  reason  for  boasting  that  the  public  owed 
*  Sandford  and  Merton '  to  him.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a  work  of  lasting  reputation  has  been  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  '  Eothen '  was  written  to  assist  the  author  of  '  The 
'  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  and  was  at  one  time  intended  \o 
appear  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  work. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Scott  to  Joanna  Baillie,  in  which  he 
writes: 

'  I  have  not  the  pen  of  our  friend  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  writes  lU 
the  while  she  laughs,  talks,  eats,  and  drinks,  and  I  believe,  thongh  1 
do  not  pretend  to  be  so  far  in  the  secret,  all  the  time  she  ^eeps,  too. 
She  lias  good  luck  in  having  a  pen  which  walks  at  once  so  un. 
weariedly  and  so  well,     t  do  not,  however,  quite  like  her  last  book 


•  Ufe  of  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.    The  Quartcriy  Review,  vol.iL 
p.  356. 
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on  Education  ("Harr^  aud  Lucy"),  cotuidered  aa  a  general  vork. 
She  should  have  limited  the  title  to  "  Education  in  Natural  Philo- 
"  sopby,"  or  Bomo  Buch  tenn,  for  there  is  no  great  use  in  teaching 
children  !□  general  to  roof  houses  or  build  |:iridgeB,  which,  after  all, 
a  carpenter  or  a  mason  does  a  great  deal  better  at  2t.  Gd.  a^dar. . .  . 
Your  ordinary  Horry  should  be  kept  to  iiisgrammar,  and  your  Lucy, 
of  most  common  occurrence,  would  be  kept  employed  on  her  sampler, 
instead  of  wasting  wood  and  cutting  their  fingers,  which  I  am  con- 
Tinced  they  did,  though  their  historian  says  nothing  of  it.' 

The  fault  of  all  her  and  her  father's  children'a  books  ia  that 
diey  exact  too  mucK  from  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  greatly 
overestimate  the  probable  or  even  possible  results  of  their 
^stem.  Thej  place  no  bounds  to  wnat  education  can  effect. 
This  is  more  especially  tiie  defect  of  '  Frank ' — a  work,  in 
other  respects,  of  signal  excellence,  which  well  deserves  to  - 
retain  its  rank  as  the  first  of  English  boys'  books. 

Scott's  visitors  were  wont  to  express  the  same  wonder  at 
Ae  unseen  and  unaccountable  performances  of  his  pen  whioh 
he  expresses  of  the  unwearied  walk  of  hers.  The  difference 
between  them  in  this  respect  was  that  he  got  up  early  and 
wrote  for  two  or  three  hours  before  breakfast,  after  which  he 
fdt  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  himself  with  his  guests.  She 
generally  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk  (a  small  and  plain  one 
made  by  her  father)  in  the  common  sitting-room,  soon  afler 
breakfast  and  wrote  till  limcheon,  her  cliief  meal;  then  did 
some  needlework,  took  a  short  drive,  and  wrote  for  the  reef  of 
the  aflemoon.  Sheprobably  varied  her  habits  during  Scott's 
visit  to  Edgeworth-Town.  .' ,    '.'. 

On  May  7th,  1849,  being  then  in  her  eighty-third  year,  she 
writes  to  Mrs.  Richard  BuUer :  <  I  am  heartily  obliged .  and 
'  delighted  by  your  being  such  a  goose,  and  Bichard^  such  a 
'  gander,  as  to  be  frightened  out  of  jour  wits  at  my  going  up 
*  Uie  ladder  to  take  off  the  top  of  the  clock.' '  She  actually 
had  mounted  the  ladder,  as  if  emulous  of  the  fate  of  that  old 
Countess  of  Desmond,  who  broke  faer  neck  by  a  fall  from  a 
dierry-tree.  On  the  22nd  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  her  heart,  and  expired  within  a  few  hours 
m  the  arms  of  her  step-mother,  the  author  of  the  Memoir. 

The  general  character  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  productions  was 
BO  exhaustively  discussed  in  her  lifetime,  and  the  traditional 
estimate  of  them  is  so  fixed  and  unanimous,  that  little  renifuns! 
for  US  but  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  their  prominent 
features — to  sum  up  her  many  merits,  and  few  demerits,  as  one 
of  the  most  fertile,  popular,  and  influential  Englbh  novelists 
of  her  ^e.  All  are  agreed  in  ranking  amongst  her  qualities 
the  finest  powers  of  observation ;  the  most  penetrating  good 
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eense;  a  high  moral  tone  consistently  maintained ;  inezhauBtiUe 
fertility  of  invention;  firmness  and  delicacy  of  touch j  mtde- 
viating  rectitude  of  purpose;  varied  and  accurate  knowledge; 
a  clear  Bexible  style ;  exquisite  humour,  and  extraordinary 
mastery  of  pathos.  What  she  wants,  what  she  could  not  help 
wantine  with  her  matter-of-fact  understanding  and  practicu 
turn  of  mind,  arc  poetry,  romance,  passion,  sentiment  Id 
her  judgment  the  better  part  of  life  and  conduct  is  discretioD. 
She  has  not  only  no  toleration  for  self-indulgence  or  crimiiiil 
weakness :  she  Has  no  sympathy  with  lofly,  defiant,  uncilcit 
lating  heroism  or  greatness :  she  never  snatches  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  prudence:  she  never  arrests  us  by  scenes  of  melo- 
dramatic intensity,  or  hurries  us  along  breathless  by  a  rapid 
train  of  exciting  incidents  to  an  artistically  prepared  cata- 
strophe. Neither  does  she  shine  in  liistoric  painting ;  and  die 
would  have  failed  in  '  high  art '  had  she  aspired  to  it  Her 
gaze  was  too  constantly  fixed  on  the  surface  to  admit  of  much 
depth  or  breadth  of  thought ;  and  she  was  deficient  in  the  art 
of  combining  more  than  a  limited  number  of  scenes  and  cha- 
racters into  a  plot. 

The  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  a  fervent  admirer,  christened  btr 
the  Anti-sentimental  Novelist ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  'que  Miss  Edgaeortk  etait  digne  de  tenHmr 

*  siasme,  mats  qu'elle  s'est  perdue  dans  la  triste  utilite.'  TVien 
t^is  was  repeated  during  the  visit  at  Coppet  in  1820,  tke 
Duchesse  de  Broglie  declared,  '  Ma  mere  iCa  jamais  ditcela; 

*  elle  en  etait  incapable.'  For  all  that,  we  suspect  she  did  Bay 
it.  The  internal  evidence  is  strong,  and  the  remark  is  partly 
founded  in  truth.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  soberer  kind ;  she  does  not  inspire  enthusuBm; 
and  she  would  have  been  more  useful,  as  well  as  a  thousand- 
fold more  attractive,  had  she  thought  and  written  less  about 
utility. 

Groethe  was  wont  to  maintain  that  the  writer  of  a  work  d 
fiction  should  take  no  thought  of  the  moral :  that  he  sbodd 
keep  true  to  nature  and  leave  the  moral  to  take  care  of  itsell^ 
This  may  be  accepted  as  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  subject  to 
a  limitation  obviously  understood.  Tne  poet,  dramatist,  ot 
novelist  may  safely  ^ve  the  rein  to  invention  under  the  con- 
scious control  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  It  is  not  his  or 
her  business  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man;  much  less  u 
warp  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vindicate  them.  In  the 
case  of  a  story-book  for  children,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
playing  Providence  in  this  fashion ;  for  the  parent  or  maslei 
can  so  mani^e  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  at 
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that  good  or  bad  behaviour  shall  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
fitting  results.  Onlyi  when  goodness  is  uniformlj  productive 
of  extra  holidays,  pocket-money,  and  pUythings,  this  is  much 
the  same  as  bribing  or  coaxing  children  to  be  good.  But  in 
stories  for  grown-up  people,  corresponding  results  can  rarely 
b«  brought  about  without  shockiiig  probability  or  jarring 
against  the  religious  futh  which  looks  to  the  next  world  to 
redress  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  this.  The  folly  of 
trying  to  fathom  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  is  well  exposed  in 
the  Arabian  fable  which  supplied  the  story  of  Pamell's 
Hermit  and  is  employed  (in  '  Zadig ')  with  hb  wonted  feUcity 
by  Voltaire.  The  third  Epistle  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man '  is  a 
beautiful  amplification  of  the  same  argnment. 

In  one  of  the  Popular  Tales,  entitled  '  To-morrow,'  the  hero 
is  within  an  ace  of  ruin  by  arriving  too  late  to  sail  with  the 
Chinese  Embassy  to  which  he  is  attached.  When  a  friend  of 
ours  was  travelliiig  with  the  late  Lord  Alvanley,  his  lordship 
was  almost  always  behind  his  time,  and  to  a  laughing  remon- 
strance replied, '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  Uie  fact  is,  these  dilatory 

*  habits  of  mine  saved  my  life.     I  was  about  to  embark  at 

*  Trieste  for  Constantinople ;  my  carriage  and  servants  were 

*  on  board ;  I  arrived  too  late ;  the  ship  sailed  without  me,  and 
'  was  never  heard  of  agun,     I  am  now  unpunctual  upon  prin- 

*  ciple.'  The  same  hero  fails  in  a  hterary  career,  for  which  he 
is  well  fitted  by  knowledge  <and  capacity,  because  he  is  always 
procrastinating  either  the  composition  or  the  publication  of  his 
books.  But  Dr.  Johnson  seldom  began  the  required  paper  for 
the  Bambler  till  there  was  just  time  enough  to  save  the  post 
and  not  time  enough  to  revise  what  he  had  written.  Shendan 
boasted  that  he  never  did  to-day  what  by  any  device  he  could 
put  off  till  to-morrow ;  and  we  could  name  moretbaa  one  suc- 
cessful author,  now  living,  who  has  sorely  tried  the  patience  of 
an  expectant  public  by  his  dilatoriness. 

Moore  one  day  asked  Rogers  what  he  did  when  people,  who 
wanted  his  autograph,  requested  him  to  sign  a  sentence  with 
his  name.     '  Oh,  I  give  tiiem  "  lU-gotten  wealth  never  pros- 
" "  pers,"  or, "  Evil  communications  cormpt  good  manners,"  or, 
"  Virtue  is  its  own  reward." '     LuttreU  broke  in :  '  Then  the 
more  shame  for  you  to  circulate  such  delusions.     Do  not  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  of  "  •  "  and  •  "  •  prosper?     Haven't  •  •  • 
and  *  '  *  whose  communications  are  all  evil,  the  best  manners 
of  any  men  of  our  acquaintance  ?     Look  at  our  honest,  ex- 
cellent friend  •  •  ■  to  whom  you,  Rogers,  lent  ten  pounds  yes- 
terday.   Is  virtue  its  own  reward  in  his  case  ?    Or,  when  Pitt 
spouted  Horace  and  talked  of  involviog  himself  in  his  virtue, 
was  he  the  less  eager  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  agtun  ? ' 
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Kow,  MisB  Edgeworth  would  not  have  hesitated  a  mtmient 
to  take  either  one  of  these  maxims  as  her  Btarting-point ;  and 
her  father  would  hare  written  a  preface  to  anuoucce  that  the 
moral  had  been  conclusively  and  Batisfactorily  worked  out 
Their  mode  of  working  out  the  moral  of  '  Virtue  is  its  own 
'  reward '  would  be  to  jricture  Virtue  richly  attired,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  bearing  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand. 

Do  we  not  all  know  hundreds  who  have  got  on  by  patronage  ? 
or  who  have  got  their  first  step  throiigh  a  patron,  and  with 
occasional  help  of  the  same  kind  have  risen  steadily  and  credit- 
ably to  the  top  of  the  tree  ?  The  fact  is  notorious,  but  ncless 
it  can  be  ignored  or  kept  in  the  background,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  demonstrate  by  a  probable  succession  of  events  that 
self-reliance  is  the  only  sure  or  honourable  stepping-stone  to 
success.  The  fictitious  narrative  will  be  impaired  by  the  daily 
observation  of  the  reality,  and  impaired  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  completeness  with  which  it  is  made  to  correspond  with 
the  premeditated  end.  Thus,  in  '  Patronage,'  the  most  in- 
dulgent or  indifierent  reader  will  be  startled  by  the  sudden  and 
simultaneous  discomfiture  or  disgrace  of  the  entire  family  who 
have  obtained  an  excellent  start  by  interest.  The  Dean,  the 
best  of  the  lot,  is  let  off  with  the  lightest  sentence.  Hc'  is 
married  for  money  to  a  woman  whom  he  had  described 
the  day  before  as  '  an  old,  ugly,  cross,  avaricious  devil.* 
This  is  kit  destiny.  The  coloQel,  on  foreign  service,  is 
out  shooting  when  an  important  order  arrives,  sent  home 
under  arrest,  and  cashiered.  The  diplomatist  is  detected  in 
a  piebe  of  treachery  to  his  official  patron,  and  dismissed. 
The  beauty, '  Georgy,'  after  missing  marriage  after  marriage^ 
ia  sent  to  try  her  fortune  with  faded  charms  to  India.  A  con- 
spiracy for  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  places  through  the 
instrumentality  of  forged  letters  is  brought  home  to  the  ma- 
noeuvring mother;  and  the  father  is  left,  another  Marina 
amongst  the  ruinis,  lamenting  over  the  failure  of  his  ^stem  and 
his  schemes.  Scott  clears  the  ground  for  the  desired  conclusion 
of '  Kob  Hoy '  in  the  same  summary  style.  Of  Sir  Hildebrand's 
four  sons,  the  quarrelsome  one  is  killed  in  a  duel ;  the  sot  dies 
of  a  fever  caused  by  a  drinking  bout;  the  horse-jockey  breaks 
4iiit  neck  in  an  attempt  to  show  off  a  foundered  blood-mare ; 
and  ^e  fool  is  killed  at  Preston  fighting  bravely  for  a  cause  he 
could  never  be  made  to  understand.  But  Scott,  far  ieota 
writing  towards  a  preappointed  moral,  commonly  began  with- 
out a  plan.  Miss  Edgeworth  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  en- 
gf^ement  to  connect  the  downfall  of  the  Falconers  with  their 
method  of  rising,  and  no  logical  or  necessary  connexion  is  made 
out 
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Mu8  E^dgeworth  is  not  Batisfied  with  ordering  events ;  she 
also  frames  characters  to  match.  '  Murad  the  Unlucky  *  is 
an  example.  No  man  of  obaerratioQ  and  experience  will  deny 
that  there  are  snch. things  as  good  luck  and  ill  luck  :  and  no 
man  of  Bcnse  will  dissent  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  axiom  that 
'  life  is  like  playing  at  tables :  the  luck  is  not  in  our  power,  but 
'  the  playing  the  game  is.'  Whetlier  success  in  the  world  de- 
pends most  on  prudence  or  fortune,  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  the  Yizier'of  the  tale,  is  one  requiring 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  handling. '  But  Murad  is  simply  a  foofishj 
weak,  careless,  idle,  drunken  ieUow,'.wh6  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  get  into  trouble ;  whilst  his  brother,  Saladin  the  Lucky,  u 
industry,  sobriety,  sagacity,  firmness  and  foresight  peraonined. 
The  terms .'  lucky  *  and  '  unlucky '  have  no  application  to  such 
men.  There  is  no  good  luck  in  saving  a  city  m>m  incendiaries 
by  courage  and  presence  of  mind :  there  is  no  ill-luck  in  setting 
&-e  to  a  ship  by  leaving  a  lighted  pipe  on  a  bale  of  cotton. 

In  '  Patronage,'  again,  the  rival  families  are  so  unequal  that 
they  cannot  be  handicapped  for  the  race.  The  one  has  all  the 
good  qualities:  the  other  almost  all  the  bad.  Reverse  the 
position :  encumber  the  Percys  (to  borrow  a  Johnsonian  phrase) 
■  with  any  amount  of  help ;  leave  the  Falconers  entirely  to  their 
own  resources ;  and  the  sole  difference  in  the  result  under 
any  easily  conceivable  circumstances  will  be,  that  the  Percys 
will  rise  more  rapidly  and  the  Falconers  never  rise  at  all.  In- 
deed, it  might  have  been  better  for  the  plot  if  they  never  had 
ris^i.  The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred  is  the  anprcf  riate 
punishment  of  placehunting,  wmch  ought  not  to  be  assoca- 
ated  with  even  temporary  success.  ... 

'Toil,  envy,  want^  ib,e patron.  Mid  (he  jail.' 

Boswell  states  that  Johnson  first  wrote  garret,  '  but  after 
'  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  falla- 
*  moos  patronage  made  him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  from  the 
'  sad  group  and  replaced  it  by  patron.^ 

The  intended  effect  of  '  The  Lottery '  is  similarly  impaired. 
The  hero  gaios  a  5,000/,  prize,  which  unsettles  his  habits  and 
bligbts  his  life.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  whi{^h '  a 
similar  catastrophe  has  been  produced  by  an  unexpected  i'nhe- 
'  ri^ince.  .  Yet  not  one  poor  man  in  a  hundred  would  refuse  a 
fortune,  or  refrain  from  puttinj?  into  the  lottery,  for  fear  of 
being  demoralised  by  wealth.  The  haman  mind  is  so  consti- 
tnted  that  we  all  think  wc  can  separate  the  evilfromi  the  good, 
and  no  experience  avails  us  but  our  own.  Theodore '  Hook 
r^ularly  took  a  ticket  in  the  Austrian  lottery  in  the  hope  of 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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gaining  the  castle  on  the  Danube.  This  was  his  mirage  m  the 
deeert,  his  ck&teau  en  Espagne,  for  years ;  and  a  good  Btory 
might  be  made  oat  of  the  Ehifts  to  which  he  was  frequently 
put  to  raise  the  mone^,  and  his  feverish  agitation  when  the 
time  for  drawing  was  at  hand. 

In  stories  where  Miss  Edgeworth  clogs  herself  with  a  moral, 
she  recalls  the  runner  in  the  Gennan  legend  who  ties  his  legs 
together  to  moderate  his  pace ;  and  when  she  keeps  pressing 
considerations  of  utility  on  the  reader,  she  may  be  compared  to 
a  host  who,  when  you  are  admiring  the  undulating  variety  of 
his  grounds  or  enjoying  a  fine  prospect,  requests  your  attends 
to  his  mode  of  draining  and  fencing,  or  drags  you  away  \a 
inspect  the  plan  of  a  projected  almshouse  or  school-room. 

To  a  totally  different  category  belong  novels  like  the 
'  Absentee,'  in  which  the  struggles  and  mortifications  of  an 
Irish  family  of  rank  in  the  fine  world  of  London  are  held  up 
as  a  warning ;  or  those  which,  like  Joanna  Baillie's  Plays  on 
the  Passions,  are  composed  for  the  development  of  chuacter 
or  the  exposure  of  any  given  mental  malady  with  its  cut*. 
In  *  Ennui,'  Lord  Glenthom,  the  prototype  of  VHomme  Blad 
{'  Used  Up '),  is  a  dramatic  conception  of  a  high  order ;  and 
the  scenes  through  which  he  is  led,  independently  of  thw 
merit  as  represen^tions  of  manners,  are  admirably  ad^ted  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  state  of  feeling  contracted  by  satiety. 
There  are  passi^s  in  which  the  yonng  English  peer  recalls 
Alfieri  in  phases  of  mind  described  in  his  autobiography ;  but, 
as  we  learn  from  the  letters.  Miss  Edge  worth  cautiously 
avoided  confounding  fact  with  fiction ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
most  ambitious  of  her  portraits  that  she  can  be  accused  of 
transgressing  sound  principles  of  art.  Lord  Dudley,  who  re- 
viewed *  Patronage '  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  objected  that  a 
modem  Premier  is  out  of  place  in  a  novel.  A  drawing  from 
the  life  is  of  coune  not  permissible,  and  there  are  not  modem 
Premiers  enough  to  supply  materials  for  an  artistic  creation.  To 
conceive  one  without  individual  traita  would  be  as  difficult  as 
MartinuB  found  it  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
without  any  of  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity.  Miss  Edgeworth'a 
Lord  Oldborough,  excepting  two  or  three  slight  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Grcnville,  is  unlike  an; 
Premier  in  esse  or  poste ;  and  we  agree  with  Lord  Dudley  th^ 
powerfully  as  he  is  drawn,  s  great  part  of  our  interest  b  de- 
stroyed by  constantly  recollectmg,  not  only  that  he  did  not 
exist,  but  that  he  comd  not  have  existed. 

The  same  objection  does  not  hold  good  against  her  Chief 
Justice;  for  there  have  been  a  great  many  chief  justices.   We 
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once  heard  her  aay  that  she  had  Chief  Justice  Bushe  up 
permost  in  her  thoughts  during  the  delineation ;  which  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  become  Chief  Jus- 
tice till  after  the  publication  of  the  book.  The  difficulty  is 
cleared  up  by  a  letter  dated  January  14,  1822,  in  -which  she 
says :  *  I  am  rejoiced  at  Mr.  Bushe'a  promotion.  Mrs.  Bushe 
'sent  to  me,  through  Anne   Nangle,  a  most   kind  message, 

*  alluding  to  our  "  Patronage  "  Chief  Justice  by  Second  Siffht.' 

Lord  Dudley  also  hints  a  doubt  whether  her  English 
sketches  do  not  surest  that  she  had  taken  only  an  occasional 
and  cursory  viev  of  English  society.  This  is  not  our  impres- 
sion, aJthough  she  treads  more  firmly  and  freely  on  Irish 
ground,  and  the  stories  of  wbidi  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Ire- 
hnd  are  most  redolent  of  humour  and  pathos,  more  deeply  and 
broadly  marked  with  the  stamp  of  her  peculiar  genius,  than 
l^e  rest.  Lord  Jeffi-ey  has  reprinted  in  the  corrected  edition 
of  his  works  the  opinion  which  he  deUvered  forty-five  years 
since  in  this  Journal,  that,  if  she  had  never  written  anything 
bat  the  epistle  of  Larry  Brady,  the  post-boy,  to  his  brother, 
whidi  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Absentee,'  '  this  one  letter 
'  must  have  placed  her  at  the  very  top  of  our  scale,  as  an  ob- 
'  server  of  diaracter,  and  a  mistress  in  the  simple  pathetic.' 
Without  disputing  this  opinion,  we  would  undertake  to  produce 
half-anlozen  passives  of  equal  merit  from  the  same  novel,  from 
'  Ormond,'  or  from  '  Ennui.'  Lord  Jefirey  had  already  said 
that  she  need  not  be  alraid  of  being  excelled  by  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries in  '  that  faithful  but  flattering  representation  of  the 
'  spoken  language  of  persons  of  wit  and  pa^teness — in  that  light 

*  and  graceful  tone  of  raillery  and  argument — and  in  that  gift 
'  of  sportive  hot  cutting  midisance,  which  is  sure  of  success  in 
'  those  circles  where  success  ia  supposed  to  be  most  difficult  and 

*  desirable.'  He  appeals  to  the  conversation  of  Lady  Delacour, 
Lady  Dashfort,  and  Lady  Geraldine.  If  required  to  specify  a 
complete  sketch  of  an  English  gentlewoman,  he  might  confi- 
dently have  pointed  to  Lady  Jane  Granville,  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
or  Mjs.  Mortimer. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Wellcsley  in  1825,  Moore  notes  down  in 
his  Diary ; — '  Gave  me  some  very  pretty  verses  of  his  own  to 
'  Miss  Edgeworth.      Showed  me  some  verses  of  hers  to  him, 

*  strongly  laudatory,  but  very  bad.'  Moore  would  have  thought 
any  verses  bad  that  had  not  his  own  exqubite  finish ;  but  verse- 
making  was  not  her  vocation,  and  poetry  was  not  her  forte. 

Sheridan,  struck  by  the  spirit  and  point  of  the  dialogue  in 
'Belinda,'  recommended  her  to  try  her  hand  at  dramatic  com- 
position ;  and  two  '  comic  dramas,'  three  acts  each — '  Love  and 
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'  Law,'  and  *  The  Kob'g,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock* — are  printed 
in  the  collected '  editmn  of  her  works.  The  unity  of  action 
wanting  in  her  noveU  is '  eqaally  neglected  in  tkeae  dramas ; 
the  dramatifpertona  are'inostlj  Irish  of  the  lower  class,  and 
much  of  theldildogue  is  pure  brogue.  The  ntznost  lliat  can  be 
said  fot  these  -productions  is  that,  if  compressed  into  one-act 
farces,  with  Irish  Johnson  and  Power  to  take  parta,  tfae^ 
might  have  had  a  run ;  and  her  name  must  be  added  to  the 
l^g'list  of  InovelistB,  headed  by  Fielding  and  Le  Sage,  who 
have  failed,  or  fallen  lamentably  short  of  the  expected  d^ree 
of  excellence,  in  the  kindred  walk  of  fiction.  ^Hie  draiulic 
fame  of  the  author  of '  Tom  Jones '  rests  on  the  mock  tragedy 
of '  Tom  Thumb ; '  and  so  long  aa  the  autiior  of  *  Gil  Blaa '  was 
only  known  aa  a  playwright,  no  one  saw  any  incoi^n^^  ™ 
tlie  joke  placed  by  Piron  in  the  mouth  oi  Punobinello:— 
'  Pourquoi  lelf<J  de  temps  en  temps  ne  diroitr-il  paa  de  bonnet 
'  choses,  ptiisque  Le  Sage  de  tempa  en  temps  dit  de  n 
'  mauyaisee  P. ' 

It  is  froni'  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  that  men  calculate  iti 
height,  and  the  altitude  of  gemus  must  be  taken  where  it  his 
attained  its  culminating  point.  Let  those  who  wish  to  vppn- 
ciate!MisB  J^dgewortn,  and  derive  the  greatest  amount  of 
refining  and'r  elevating  enjoyment  from  her  works,  pass  over 
the  prefaces,'  abort  aa  they  are — never  think  of  tAe  moni, 
excellent  as  at  may  be — be  not  over-critical  toucfaii^  the 
management  of  the  story,  but  eive  themselves  up  to  the  dura 
of  the  dialogue,  the  scene-paintmg,  the  delineation  and  develop- 
meiit  of  character,  the  happy  blending  of  pathos  and  hnmonr 
irith  the  Bobriety  of  truth.  Let  lliem  do  this,  and  they  wiH 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  proad  position  conceded  to  her  by  the 
dispassionate  judgment  of  her  most  eminent  contemporaries. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  an  earnest  wi»i 
diat  a  Memoir  so  rich  in  curious  matter,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  confirm  and  even  exalt  her  reputation,  will  not  long  be  cat- 
fined  to  a  limited  drcle.  In  this  age  of  monuments  and  testi- 
monials,  such  a  monument,  if  she  wanted  one,  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  and  the  most  durable. 
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Amendment  of  the  Anglican  Bubrie, 


■Aet..VI. — First  Beportof-the  Commissioners  appointed  to  iw- 
quire  into  the  Rubrics,  Orders  and  Directions  for  regulating 

■  the  Course  and  Conduct  of  Public  iVorship,  §-c,,  according  to 
the  Use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland :  u>ith 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  Presented  to  botb 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  commaad  of  Her  Majesty.  Lon- 
don: 1867. 

rriHE  first  Report  of  the  Ritual  CommisBionerB — long  pro- 
-^  mised  and  long  delayed — is  at  lagt  in  everybody's  hands, 
and  has  been  received  with  very  general  &ough  not  univeraal 
satisfaction.  A  still  longer  delay  woold  have  been  amply  com- 
pensated by  such  completeness  in  the  investigations  pursued, 
and  such  unanimity  in  the  decision  arrived  at.  We  are  much 
struck  with  the  value  of  the  Evidence  contained  in  these 
Minutes.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  brought 
out  the  facts,  and  drawn  forth  the  declarations,  here  placed  on 
record ;  leading,  as  we  think  they  do,  quite  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusions  which  the  Commiaaioners  have  come  to.  That 
the  vestments  are  not  deemed  essential  by  any  who  have 
adopted  them,  however  important  in  the  eyes  of  some ;  that 
^ey  give  such  grave  offence  to  many  as  to  be  fatal  in  most 
places  to  the  maiutensnce  of  the  parochial  system  ;  that  the 
wearers  have  the  vaguest  notions  of  their  origin,  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  authonty  by  which  they  are  to  be  regulated, 
white  avowing  the  startling  principle  that  clergymen  are  en- 
titled to  do  anything  not  absolutely  forbidden  ty  the  Rubric, 
if  only  they  follow  that  snpposed  practice  of  the  Catholic  or  of 
the  Western  Church  which  really  resolves  itself  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  without  a  fanciful  reference  to 
Levitical  usages  and  the  '  Church  of  the  Apocalypse ' — facta 
like  these  compel  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
a  licence  which  may  run  to  lengths  still  more  indefensible. 
Meanwhile  the  Rubnc  itself  has  lost  authority  with  all  parties 
by  reason  of  its  obvious  unfitness  to  meet  existing  circumstances. 
The  Ritualists  are  by  no  means  the  only  offenders  agunst  iL 
Some  very  striking  mstances  of  its  infnngement  are  brought 
home  in  these  investigations  to  clei^men  of  the  opposite 
schools.  Whilst,  however,  the  latter  plead  in  their  excuse 
'  either  necessity,  or  long  us^e,  or  episcopal  sanction,  professing 
theniselveB  ready  and  willing  in  all  cases  to  submit  to  direc- 
tions if  niade  clear  and  consistent  and  imperative,  the  Riti^istB 
on  their  part  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  fui^tdleged 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  impelling,  them  to  carry-out  to  the 
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utmost  the  obBolete  and  impracticable  order  respecting  oraa- 
ments  in  use  in  the  eecond  year  of  Edward  VI.,  while  they 
show  themselves  singularly  indifferent  to  the  open  violation  of 
other  rubrics,  and  the  palpable  evasion  of  many  more. 

It  is  of  course  to  Uieir  practices  solely  that  the  Keport  itself 
refers.  We  may  be  thought  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
unanimity  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Commissioners, 
Beeine  how  vague  after  all  are  the  remediea  which  they  have 
practically  adopted.  But  absolute  unanimity  (and  with  regard 
to  the  main  issue  it  is  absolute)  was  more  than  anyone 
expected;  and  it  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the  utility  of 
such  Commissions  as  the  present  for  dealing  with  delicate  and 
difficult  matters.  In  the  present  instance  the  most  sinister 
forebodings  were  entertun«l.  The  composition  of  the  Com- 
mieaion  was  sharply  criticised,  not  only  by  the  general  press, 
but  by  public  men  of  the  highest  character  and  station,  while 
justifying  their  refusal  to  act  on  it ;  nor  could  it  be  denied 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  remarks  then  made,  and  ground 
for  the  fears  then  so  widely  felt.  Yet  here  we  have  from  this 
very  body  a  verdict  as  remarkable  for  its  decisiveness  as  for 
its  freedom  from  party-spirit ;  and  this  has  evidently  resulted 
from  the  free  interchange  of  conflicting  views  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  facts.  We  could  hardly  have  a  better  proof,  we 
repeat,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  method  just  resorted  to  —  the 
reference,  namely,  of  questions  of  high  importance  to  a  body 
of  distinguished  men  of  diverse  tendencies,  acting  under  ■ 
sense  of  their  responubility  to  their  Church  and  country,  and 
feeling  that  it  is  mcumbent  on  them  above  all  things  to  think 
and  to  decide  with  impartiality  and  justice.  In  such  cases  it 
matters  littie  which  way  the  majori^  may  incline,  if  only  all 
opinions  are  effectually  represented.  One-sidedness  disappears 
b«fore  the  broader  and  larger  views  which  a  quasi-juoicial 
position  tends  so  powerfully  to  develope. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  as  a 
decisive  verdict.  This,  indeed,  it  virtually  is,  with  respect  at 
least  to  the  practices  which  provoked  the  inquiry.  It  ex- 
presses no  opinion,  it  is  true,  on  the  legality  of  the  disputed 
vestments ;  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  or  wished.  Sudb  an 
opinion  would  evidently  have  no  judicial  force,  nor  would  it 
even  carry  with  it  any  weight  of  legal  authority.  Its  conclu- 
sions rest  on  grounds  of  morality  and  expediency,  and  as  such 
they  are  decisive.  And  if  the  pubUc  will  see  m  this  Report 
the  expression  of  their  own  unalterable  convictions,  we  also  trust 
that  the  Ritualists  vnll  feel  that  it  is  a  judgment  to  which  they 
are  bound  to  defer.     They  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have  been 
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treated  b7  the  Comnuseionera  mtii  the  utmost  consideradon 
and  tenderneBB.  Their  ca«e  has  been  tried  before  a  tribunal, 
supposed  by  public  opiaieu  to  be  decidedly  prepoesesBed  ia 
their  favour,  and  uudeoiablj  containing  several  pronounced 
friends  and  even  some  pledged  advocates  of  their  views.  Tet 
even  this  tribunal  has  pronounced  agunst  them.  The  very 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  of  the  verdict  ought  to  give  it  all  the 
greater  weight  with  them,  free  as  it  is  (in  spite  of  its  decisive- 
ness) from  all  taunt  ofi  derogatory  expression,  or  shade  of 
irritating  imputation.   ' 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  Hitualists  themselves  confess 
the  impropriety  of  forcing  their  peculiarities  upon  an  unwilling 
oongregatioQ  (we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  might  say  upon  an 
unwilling  parUh ) ;  so  that  they  will  hardly  resist  such  an  altera- 
tion of  ^e  law  as  shall  give  force  to  this  reasonable  provision. 
£ut  have  we  not  a  right-  to  demand  something  more  of  them? 
The  Report  before  us  supplies  a  new  and  crowning  proof  that 
they  have  had  to  deal  not  only  here  and  there  witii  unwilling 
congregationB,  but  everywhere  with  an  onwilling  church  ana 
an  unwilling  nation.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  now  been  es- 
tablished by  every  conceivable  method,  except  that  impoesihle 
*  Synod'  which  Mr.  Bennett  asks  for:  and  we  trust  that  they 
win  not  persist  in  pTOvolding  or  compelling  that  hostile  action 
of  the  Legislature  which  ueir  more  moderate  opponents  de- 
precate. Surely  if  capitulation  or  surrender  is  ofren  a  duty 
morally  incumbent  on  the  bravest  soldiers,  we  have  a  right  to 
look  for  a  generous .  submission  from  Cluistians  and  from 
churchmen,  when  submission  means  deference  to  legitimate 
authority  and  to  the  still  higher  law  of  charity,  at  the  sacrifice 
only  of  personal  tastes,  and  when  resistance  would  mean  inter- 
necine warfare,  ending  of  necessity  in  the  expulsion  or  secession 
of  the  recalcitrant  few. 

When  we  come  to  tiie  practical  recommendationa  of  the  Com- 
missionera,  we  are  forced  to  speak  with  more  hesitation  in 
their  praise.  They  expressly  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  further  deliberation  on  this  important  part  of  the  subject. 
But  still  what  they  do  say  seems  to  us  unnecessarily  ambig- 
uous ;  and  we  doubt  whether  they  are  of  one  mind  themaelvea 
as  to  what  they  intend  by  it>    Their  words  are — 

'  We  ore  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  restroia  in  tbe  public 
services  of  the  United  Ohnrch  of  England  and  Ireknd,  all  variations 
in  respect  of  veatura  frotn  that  which  has  long  been  the  established 
usage  of  the  said  United  Church ;  and  we  think  thxt  this  may  best 
be  secured  by  providing  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  easy  and 
effectual  process  for  complaint  and  redress.' 
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Now  whftt  does  this  mean?  Is  there  to  be  a  prohibitory  law 
against  these  vestments  ?  or  is  there ;  not  ? .  .  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the'' restraint  recommended  is  to  be 
merely  such  as  the  contemplated  'process'  may  exercise — a 
restraint  therefore  wholly  contingent  on  the  voluntary  action  ef 
the  parishioners.  Yet  this  can  hardly  be  the  meaning;  else 
why  should  the  three  CommiHsioners  who  have  published 
'  S^servations  '  contend  for  this  verf  point  ?  And,  unless  we 
assume  a  previous  alteration  of  the  Uw  of  Testments,  restrain- 
ing the  licence  now  indulged,  or  at  least  an  authoritative 
settlement  of  its  present  ambiguities,  such  as  shall  give  pa- 
lisbionera  a  definite  right  of  complaint,  we  hardly  see  <n 
what  plea  they  could  daim  redress,  however  easy  were  the 
process  provided  for  them.  If  then  the  Commissioners  con- 
template an  alteration  of  the  law  of  vestments,  what  is  that 
alteration  to  be?  We  conclude  that  the  answer  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  words  'established  usage.'  -  The' present  un- 
fortunate rubric,  about '  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
'  Edward  VI.,'  must  surely  be  expunged.  '  What  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  F  A  rubric  apparently  defining  the  legitimate 
vestmente  to  be  *  those  which  have  long  been  the  established 
'  usage  of  the  Church,'  Asomen^t  stricter  wording  would  of 
course'^  be  necessary ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  this  sort  of  rubiic 
appears  to  ne  very  much  what  is  wanted — far  preferable  to  sodi 
minute  regulations  as  those  which  u-e  attempted  by  the  Canons, 
or  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Vestment  Bill.  Such  a  rubric  would 
allow  a  certain  elasticity  of  interpretation,  and  of  conseqnoit 
practice,  without  entering  into  minutias  which  are  in  any  case 
trifling  and  unworthy  <^  the  Church,  and  which  might  at 
someTuture  time  prove  inconvenient,'  And  the  licence  tlmi 
permitted  would  vary  in '  each  case  '  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  views  of  that  particular  authority  with  which 
would  lie  the  power  of  enforcing  the  law.  If  such  licence 
might  in  some  cafie^  prove  very  wide  indeed,  as,  for  instance, 
in  cathedrals,  and'  in  collegiate,  or  private,  or  proprietory 
chapels,  yet  in  parochial  churches,  where  alone  the  restrictiMi 
is  of  primary  importance,'  a  remedy  would  always  be  within  easy 
reach  even  of  a  minority  of  the  congregation — a'remedy  opera- 
tive at  once  upon  every  one  of  the  novel  eztravagiuices  wlud 
have  recently;  aroused  Protestant  susceptibtlitiee.  •  We  should 
^adlp  hail:  the.  adoption  of  some  rule  capable  of  modificataon 
acconling  to  long-prevailing  local  practice  and  varying  neth^ 
teiidenciea ;  and  we  cordially  approve  the  principle  which  leaves 
the  power  and  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  nue  with  more  or 
less  strictness  in  the  hands  of  the  parishioners  themselves.    Bat 
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it  might  be  well  to  allow  the  authorisation  by  the  .Otdiaary' 
of  slight  departurea  from  established  us^ej  if  desired  by  the. 
parishioners,  or  by  a  stipulated  majority  of  thiem ;  so  as  to  pi^e- 
clade  in  such  cases  vexatious  interference  from  a  mere  hand-< 
ful  of  objectors.  It  aeema  to  us  moat  reasonable,  in  the  im- 
mense variety  of  communities  oomprehended  in  tbe  area  of  a 
National  Church,  that  the  independent  principle  of  self-govem- 
ment  should  be  largely  conced^l  to  each  several  communis  in 
matters  of  ceremonial. 

Even  in  Ritualistic  matters  the  Commissioners  have  still  a 
long  labour  before  them ;  though  the  evidence  they  have 
a]r«idy  taken  will  go  far  to  settle  other  matters  besides 
that  of  vestments.  Decorations,  incense,  postures,  novel  forms 
of  public. devotion,  must  still  engage  their  attention,  and  draw 
forth  their  remarks;  and  these  things  are  but  introductory, 
after  all,  to  the  work  which  lies  beyond.  It  is  not  our  wish 
or  purpose  now  to  resume  our  discussion  of  these  matters. 
We  congratulate  the  Commissioners  on  the  auspicious  con- 
ctusion  of  theii?  first  session,  confidently  expecting  equal  success 
in  the  next  from  the  farther  application  of  the  principles  they 
liave  laid  down.  And  we  congratulate  them  also  on  the 
aeasonable  recovery  of  the  authorised  text  on  which  they  are 
to  exercise  their  powers.  The  original  copy  of  the  Frayer- 
Book,  the  MS.  volume  appended  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  original  of  the  s^ed  books  deposited  in  the  varioos 
cathedrals,  Dsd  been  lost  (as  ia  well  known)  since  1825.  It 
was  happUy  recovered  at  ^e  beginning  of  August  last.  The 
discovery  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Dean  of  Weetminster, 
who,  on  considering  tlie  oiroumBtances  of  the  supposed  removal 
of  the  document  from  the  old  Jewel  House,  put  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  right  track,  happily  with  imme- 
diate success.  The  unquestionable  text  of  the  Rubrics  is  now 
therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  -  It  has  already 
settled  one  disputed  point  (that  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Ornament  Rubric),  and  can  hardly  fail  to.lead  to  the  elncida^ 
tion  of  others.  !Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  most  impojitant 
service,  we  are  confident,  wmch  the  Dean  himself  will  have, 
rendered  to  the  Commission  of  which  he  ia  so  distinguished  a- 
member.  Rarely  has  the  Church  of  England  possessed  a  son, 
BO  capable  of  mediating  between  parties  in  a  critical  hour  of 
need,  one  so  well  furnished  with  the  knowledge  and  the  aym- 
pathies  requisite  for  the  office,  and  bo  worthy,  through  high 
qualities  of  heart  and  head,  of  the  confidence  and  attachment 
which  be  wins  on  every  side.     The  Jerusalem  Chamber  itself, 
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in  which  the  Commisaioners  sit,  draws  a  new  atmosphere  of 
caritaa  theologica  from  him  who  is  its  preaeot  guardian. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  as  we  have  said,  to  pursue  the 
question  of  rubrical  reform  into  its  minuter  details.  Nor  do 
we  even  desire  to  discuss  the  broader  features  of  the  refonns 
which  are  in  contemplation.  We  pass  over  the  Revision  of 
the  Lectionary  for  instance,  only  expressing  our  hope  that 
besides  tiie  omission  of  the  chapters  unfit  for  public  recital,  and 
the  introduction  of  portions  of  the  Bible  now  wholly  excluded 
irom  the  cycle,  a  third  series  of  short  Sunday  Lessons  may  be 
introduced  for  the  use  of  churches  where  Evening  Services 
are  held ;  or  a  permissive  rubric  appended  to  the  Calendar, 
allowing  on  such  occaeions  the  substitution  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  for  the  day.  As  several  of  the  Psalms  are  unsuitable 
for  congregational  use,  discretioQ  should  be  allowed  to  the  offi- 
ciating  minister  to  substitute  for  those  which  the  monthly  order 
may  prescribe  any  other  group  belonging  to  the  preceding 
week ;  as  well  as  to  omit  the  '  Venite  Exultemut^  when  (as  on 
Good  Friday  and  Ash  Wednesday)  it  is  followed  by  Anitenho/ 
Psalms.  We  hope  too  that  the  amended  Rubric  may  sanction 
that  decent  forbearance  in  the  use  of  the  prayers  and  addresses 
in  the  Marriage  Service  which  public  opinion  and  prevailii^ 
custom  has  long  required,  and  which  we  doubt  not  has  been 
countenanced  by  the  practice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury himself.  And  we  trust  that  those  rubrics  which  enjoin 
the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  specified  festivals  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  Commination  Service  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, may  at  last  cease  to  be  obligatory. 

But  leaving  these  and  many  other  minor  matters  about  whidi 

much  might  be  said,  we  pass  to  things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Our  thoughts  cannot  but  turn  to  those  things,  when  we  notice 

the  lai^  scope  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  Conmiission  itself 

— a  scope  far  larger  than  what  was  anticipated  or  apparently 

intended  at  first.     Never  since  1689  has  sudi  an  opportunity 

offered  itself,  as  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  presents, 

for  healine  ancient  breaches  and  recovering  lost  ground  for  the 

ingland.     Never  have  the  circamstances  of  all 

!  Church  pointed  so  plainly  to  the  desirableness 

Qcessions.     And  never  assaredly  has  pubUo  opi- 

ready  to  support  the  adoption  of  those  generous 

nsive  measures  by  which  alone  a  National  Church 

irved   amidst  allowed   diversities   of  theological 

)thing  has  yet  been  dtme-for  the  removal  of  long- 
vancea  in  the  Church  system.     Tlie  recent  en- 
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lai^ement  of  the  liberty  of  thought  allowed  to  clergymen, 
whetiier  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  the  decision  of  the 
Bcdeeiastical  Courts,  invaluable  as  we  regard  the  boon  to  be, 
and  indeed  essential  to  the  growth  and  continuance  of  the 
Church,  has  done  little  to  commend  it  to  the  affections  of  I^on- 
conformists,  or  of  that  immense  multitude  of  acquiescent  Church- 
men who  dwell  habitually  on  the  borders  of  Nonconformity. 
Indeed  we  fear  that  it  has  done  the  very  contrary.  It  is  true 
that  the  entrance  to  Holy  Orders  has  been  greatly  facilitated  for 
the  higher  class  of  minds  by  the  wise  and  Beasonable  change  now 
made  in  the  terms  of  Clerical  subscription.  But  even  here  the 
relief  is  felt  by  those  alone  who  contemplate  the  Clerical  pro- 
fession. The  great  mass  of  laymen  are  entirely  unaffected 
by  it ;  and  it  is  generally  regarded  less  as  a  concession  made  to 
Nonconformist  scruples  than  as  an  indulgence  extended  to  the 
prevailing  impatience  of  dogma  and  to  novel  tendencies  of 
thought ;  so  that  it  has  been  generally  classed  with  that  tolera- 
tion of  the  views  of  a  broader  theology  which  judicia>  de- 
dsiona  have  recently  accorded  to  clergymen.  Other  and  dif- 
ferent measures  are  required  to  remove  long*etanding  causes 
of  disaffection,  and  allay  the  scruples  which  are  popularly 
felt;  and  for  this  we  repeat  the  present  juncture  offers  a  rare 
and  unexpected  opportunity. 

The  liberal  measures  which  we  advocate  are  twofold  in 
character.  First  and  most  important,  the  release  of  the  laity 
from  certain  obnoxious  restrictions  which  impede  their  use  of 
the  offices  of  the  National  Church,  provoking  unnecessarily 
theological  difference,  and  proving  in  many  cases  a  source  either 
of  mis^evous  scandal  or  great  inconvenience  to  individuals. 

Secondly,  an  extension  of  liberty  (imder  due  control)  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  in  matters  not  deemed  essentia], 
Bo  as  to  allow  them  a  freer  development  of  the  means  at  their 
command  for  the  edification  of  the  people  according  to  ^e 
Tarying  requirements  of  the  day. 

We  beg  for  a  candid  consideration  of  the  suggestions  which 
we  are  about  to  make ;  admitting,  on  our  part,  the  practical 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject,  yet  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil  to  acquiesce  silently  in 
its  continuance. 

I.  First  and  foremost,  then,  of  the  relaxations  which  we  claim 
OD  behalf  of  the  laity  is  some  modification  of  the  rules  for  the 
Baptism  of  Infants.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we 
are  intending  here  to  propose  any  doctrinal  innovations.  It  is 
true  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  dissent,  the  Baptismal 
Office  of  the  English  Church  is  the  most  fruitful.     No  othCT 
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part  of  the  Chutch  formutarieB  rouses  so  strong  a  repugDuice 
on ,  the  part  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  community,  and  that  a 
portion,  in  many  cases,  which,  from  religious  feeling  and  cod- 
scjeDtious  convictioiis,  deserveB  the  utmost  respect  No  other 
has  deterred  so  many  men  from  taking  Anglican  orders,  who 
might  have  proved  a  strength  and  an  ornament  to  the  Church ; 
and  as  we  descend  through  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
society,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  point  which,  above  all 
others,  offends  and  alienates  the  minds  of  thoughtful  aod  pious 
laymen.  But  though  we  do  not  conceal  the  desire  which  we 
have  on  former  occasuns  expressed  and  justified,  to  se«  a  mo^- 
fication  of  the  language  of  this  Service— such  a  modificatioii  u 
by  the  omission  of  a  few  phrases  should  maintain  the  modest 
ambiguity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  matter  confessedly 
mysterious — we  have  no  intention  of  pressing  such  a  request 
now.  We  know  the  difficulties  attending  a  revision  of  theo- 
logical language,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  argue  in  favour  of 
the  attempt.  The  measure  which  we  ask  for  now  is  a  much 
less  serious  one,  and  one  which  falls  completely  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission.  It  la  simply  an  alteration  d  the 
Suorics.  Without  touching  doctrinal  langui^e,  much  miglu 
be  done  to  satisfy  objectors  by  merely  modifying  the  orders 
and  directions  accompanying  ^e  Service.  And  this  in  tmtli 
ia  a  point  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  other.  For  it 
is  not  merely  the  questionable  doctrines  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  officiating  minister  which  distress  and  repel  so  many  who 
bring  their  infants  to  the  font ;  it  is  still  more  the  language 
required  from  themselves.  People  feel  more  directly  com- 
promised by  what  they  are  made  to  say  in  their  own  persons, 
than  by  what  they  merely  listen  to.  Now,  the  sponsorial  systenii 
with  its  fictitious  assertions  and  vicarious  engagements,  is  re- 
garded with  very  great  repugnance  by  the  humbler  classes 
generally.  And  obedience  to  thMKgulatioQs  regarding  sponsors 
involves  also  in  many  cases  great  practical  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity. No  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  poor,  above 
all  with  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  poor,  can  know  the 
extent  to  which  both  these  grievances  are  felt  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  generally  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  find  sponsois 
at  tSl  for  their  children;  ^ose  who  are  fittest  in  character 
being,  as  a  rule,  the  very  persons  who  most  dislike  die  vicari- 
ous professions  required  of  them.  The  poor  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  habit  so  prevalent  among  their  social  superion 
of  making  the  office  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exchanging  complimentary  attentions  between  rel«- 
tiona  and  friends.  Plain  men  and  women,  if  they  undertake 
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such  engagements  at  all,  wiah  to  do  bo  in  a  spirit  of  simplicity 
and  truth;  and  they  shrink  from  the  language  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Baptismal  Service.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  or  blame 
them  for  it,  when  we  consider  what  that  language  is.  We  often 
heat  it  said,  indeed,  that  their  objections  arise  from  ignorance, 
or  from  misapprehension  of  the  phrases  which  they  stumble  at. 
But  we  suspect  that  those  objections  would  not  be  diminished, 
if  they  had  learning  enough  to  turn  to  the  '  Sarum  Manual* 
for  the  further  illustration  of  the  phrases  which  it  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  or  to  ponder  over  the  passages  in  Tertullian  and  Augus- 
tine which  set  forth  the  rationak  of  the  sponsorial  office  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  And  we  venture  to  add,  that  if  our 
clerical  instructors  could  discover  the  trae  mind  of  the  laity  in 
general,  they  would  find  that  the  objections  which  we  speak  of 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  uneducated.  While  the  upper 
classes,  however,  pass  very  lightly  over  such  matters,  they  are 
felt  for  the  most  part  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  either  a  scandal  or  at  least  a  source  of  much 
vexatious  difficulty.  In  parisheB,  indeed,  where  the  canonical 
regulations  are  enforced,  it  becomes  a  simple  impossibility  to 
find  sponsors  for  the  children ;  parents  being  by  the  2  9th  Canon 
forbidden  to  stand  as  such,  and  none  being  eligible  for  the  office 
bat  communicants  only.  We  could  tell  some  stories,  pitiable 
at  once  and  ludicrous,  of  consequences  resulting  from  these 
rules  where  they  are  enforced.  Such  cases,  however,  are  now, 
we  hope,  rare.  Convocation  itself  (that  of  Canterbury,  at 
least)  consented  some  time  ago  (as  it  will  be  remembered),  after 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  talk,  to  rescind  that  part  of 
the  Canon  which  relates  to  parents ;  and  though,  through  some 
mismanagement,  this  infinitesimal  piece  of  legislation  came  to 
notbing  after  all,  the  restriction  is  in  most  places  already 
treated  as  obsolete,  or  as  virtually  repealed.  Yet,  even  if 
these  Canonical  restrictions  were  finally  and  completely  swept 
sway,  the  regulations  still  in  force  would  continue  to  provoke 
great  offence  and  great  embarrassment.  For  parents  would 
Btill  be  forbidden  to  bring  their  infants  to  the  font  except  under 
the  disguise  of  godfathers  and  godmother  ;  or  to  claim  recog- 
nition from  the  Church  as  the  religious  guardian  of  their  own 
child,  except  in  virtue  of  the  vicanous  professions  which  they 
are  required  to  utter  in  its  name.  Here,  after  all,  is  the  head 
and  front  of  the  evil.  This  ecclesiastical  device  of  professing 
faith  and  repentance  by  proxy  (however  it  be  explained  away) 
is  and  always  will  be  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  ordi- 
nary people  and  to  their  notions  of  Christian  simplicity.  It 
grew  up  in  a  particular  age  and  particular  section  of  theX^urcl^i , 
VOL.  CXXVI.   so.  CCLVIII.  '     "    1.  t"'^  ^  t^  ^ 
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to  which  it  13  hard  to  enslave  the  freer  genius  of  other  times. 
The  Ka^tera  Church  seems  never  to  have  adopted  the  practice.* 
And  if  a  precedeot  is  required,  as  well  an  common  sense,  for 
such  alterations  as  we  propose,  here  is  the  precedent  which 
is  needed.  Why  should  not  parents  or  ^ardians  be  allowed 
to  present  an  inmnt,  and  claim  for  it  on  their  own  rect^isonce 
admission  into  the  Christian  fold,  while  engaging  on  their  put 
to  bring  it  up  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord'? 
We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  so  conciliate 
reasonable  Dissenters,  and  so  reassure  the  wavering  loyalty  of 
innumerable  Churchmen,  as  the  concession  of  this  moderaU 
request.  And  it  is  a  concession  which  might  be  made  by  t 
mere  alteration  of  the  Rubric,  without  any  change  in  theforma- 
laries  themselves.  We  know  the  difficulties  which  would  attend 
any  rerision  of  the  actual  language  of  the  Service — the  alann 
which  the  hare  proposal  would  occasion — the  danger  of  disrop 
tion  in  the  Church  which  any  such  alteration  would  entul. 
But  surely  no  such  objection  would  apply  to  a  rubric  penoil- 
ting  a  relaxation  of  disciplinary  rules :  in  accordance  at  once 
with  simple  good  sense,  and  with  the  practice  of  that  branch  d 
the  primitive  Church  with  which  Anglican  divines  sometima 
love  to  connect  their  own  communion.  Indeed,  we  need  go  do 
further  than  the  Prayer-Book  itself  for  the  requisite  precedenL 
Let  it  be  allowed  to  parents  to  ask,  if  they  prefer  it,  suck  a 
Service  as  that  which  is  now  prescribed  fur  private  baptise; 
to  claim  the  substitution  of  such  a  service  (.if  they  object  to  the 

*  Id  the  Eastern  Church  the  profession  of  faith  was  not  made  by 
the  sponsor  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  but  by  repeatinj 
the  Creed  after  the  priest.  See  Palmer,  '  Antiquities  of  tlie  Engli^ 
'  Ritual,'  vol.  ii.  o.  5.  '  The  interrogations  and  auawers  '  (Wilt  then 
be  baptised.  Sec),  he  adds,  '  do  not  occur,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
'  Bitu.ols  of  any  of  the  Eastern  Churches.'  It  is  in  the  Latin  Cbnrdi 
tbat  the  custom  arose ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  originated 
in  those  forms  of  Roman  law  which  prescribed  the  use  of  certain 
questions  and  answers  uttered  aloud,  as  ueceseary  for  the  contractien 
of  a  biudtng  obligation,  and  which  accepted  (as  is  reasonable  toi 
necessary  in  matters  of  business)  the  word  of  legal  representatives  u 
equivalent  (quasi  ex  contractu)  to  that  of  an  incompetent  party.  See 
the  '  Institutes,'  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  liii.,  xvi,  J)e  verborum  obligatioHihvt. 
'  Verbis  obligatio  contrahitur  ex  interrogatione  et  responsioae,  cuo 
'  quid  dari  Serive  nobis  stipulemur.  In  hac  re  dim  talia  verba  tn- 
'  dita  fueront :  Spondee  ?  spondeo.  Fromittis  ?  promitto.  Fide 
*  proraittta?  fide  promitto.  Fide  jubesF  fidejubeo.  Dabia?  dabo. 
'  Facies  ?  faciam.'  Cf.  Tit.  xxviii.  De  obligaliombtu  qua  qwui 
ex  contractu  natcuntur,  and  Tit.  xxix.  Per  guas  pertonat  nobis  obUr 
gatio  adquirituT, 
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spoDSorial  system ),  not  only  (as  now)  in  the  case  of  siekness  and 
at  their  own  houses,  but  in  any  case,  and  at  the  font ;  vhile  it 
might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  clergyman  whether  1:^ 
should  administer  the  rite  publicly,  or  when  the  cougr^ation 
has  withdrawn.  Let  the  Bubric  order  that  in  snch  case  tlw 
minister,  after  using  so  many  or  such  part  of  the  prayers  pre* 
scribed  in  the  preceding  office  as  he  shall  judge  convenient  and 
fitting,  shall  require  that  the  parents  or  other  lawful  guardians 
of  the  child  shiJl  recite  after  him  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  that  he 
shall  then  question  them  *  whether  they  desire  that  the  child  be 

*  baptised  into  that  faith ; '  and,  if  so,  whether  '  they  solemnly 
'  promise  that  they  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  up  in  the  know- 
'  ledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  reugion ; '  whereupon 
after  such  assent  obtained,  he  shall  proceed  to  baptise  the  cMld, 
and  to  admit  it  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  words  prescribed  by  the  foregoing  office ; 
adding  a  charge  and  exhortation,  as  nearly  as  may  he,  ia  the 
words  with  woich  that  office  concludes ;  '  unless '  (to  copy  a 
corresponding  rubric  now  actually  standing  in  the  Marrit^e 
Service)  'there  be  a  sermon  setting  forth  the  duties  of  Christian 

*  parents  towards  their  children.' 

Such  a  rubric  would  involve  no  compromise  of  principle ; 
for  a  similar  hcence  is  even  now  allowed  in  private  baptism ; 
and  would  call  for  no  doctrinal  alteration,  no  change  wlutever 
in  the  existing  formularies.  At  the  same  time  it  would  im- 
mensely facilitate  the  comprehension  of  Dissenters,  and  ensure 
a  vast  relief  of  conscience  to  lay  merabera  of  the  Church,  if 
not  (and  this,  too,  would  be  its  indirect  consequence)  to  the 
Clergy  also.  The  use  of  the  present  baptismal  office,  in  all  its 
int^rity,  would  remain  to  that  large  body  of  Churchmen  who 
love  and  reverence  it,  just  as  the  use  of  the  Visitation  Service 
of  the  Sick  remains ;  while  in  other  cases  it  would  he  (like  this 
latter  service  again),  a  manual  or  directory  to  be  used  witl) 
more  or  less  fulness,  more  or  less  variation,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the  officiating 
minister.  Nor  would  the  arrangement  which  we  propose 
establish  any  '  hard  and  fast  line,'  to  mark,  by  a  sellrchosen 
diversity  of  practice,  the  existence  of  definite  parties  among 
clergymen ;  which  is  the  great  objection,  in  our  eyes,  to  tlie 
introduction  of  alteTitative  u>rms  of  prayer. 

Deeply  impressed  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  for  some 
snch  mcasuro,  if  the  Church  of  England  would  not  lose  its 
hold  increasingly  on  the  aiTections  of  tJie  people,  we  press  the 
matter  on  the  attention  of  the  Koyal  Conmuaaioners,  trusting 
that  the  suggestion  may  at  least  receive  their  attention,  and 
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that  the  evil  which  we  point  oat  may  in  one  way  or  other  be 
remedied.  We  believe  that  the  simplified  BaptisDuil  Service 
would  endear  itself  to  myriads  who  shrink  &om  it  in  its  present 
form,  as  both  sophistical  and  superstitious ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  those  multitudes  of  others  who  now  come  to  the  font  as  a 
mere  form,  trea^ng  aa  a  meaningless  ceremony  a  service  which 
appeals  neither  to  their  understanding  nor  to  their  conscience, 
the  simple  form  of  parental  promise  would  prove  a  powerful 
instrument  for  stirring  up  the  dormant  sense  of  religious  respon- 
sibility. Few  are  so  ham  as  not  to  desire  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  children.  Few  would  be  insensible  to  an  appeal  bo 
reasonable,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  a  duty  which  all  that  is 
best  within  them  tells  them  is  laid  already  upon  them  by  a 
Higher  Power  than  that  of  man. 

11.  The  second  point  on  which  we  claim  for  Enghsh  Church- 
men (and  this  term,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  coextensive 
with  the  English  pubho)  a  removal  of  restrictions  which  in- 
juriously affect  them,  is  in  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead.  Here,  again,  we  do  not  unsay  what  we  have  many 
times  said  before  in  advocacy  of  a  revision  of  the  Prayer> 
Book.  We  maintain  that  there  is  crying  need  of  such  a  re- 
vision. Crreat  scandals,  by  the  confession  of  all  parties,  attend 
the  indiBcriminate  use  of  me  present  Burial  Service — scandals 
BO  great  in  some  cases,  that  a  cleigyman  may  well  r^ard  it  as 
a  duty  to  set  the  law  at  defiance;  as  it  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself  declared 
in  Parliament  on  a  late  occasion,  startling  the  House  of  Lords 
and  drawing  upon  him  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  Chancellor,  by 
professing  himself  ready  to  disobey  the  law  if  need  be,  and 
encourage  those  who  did  so.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  in  extreme 
cases  only  that  the  words  of  the  Service  are  jnstly  liable  to 
exception.  Even  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted 
that  language  should  be  employed  over  the  dead  which  seons 
to  ordinary  minds  to  go  far  beyond  what  Christian  charity  calls 
for,  or  the  scope  of  human  judgment  justifies.  And  the  general 
feeling  of  the  thoughtful  and  religious  luty  is  so  decided  on 
this  point,  that  the  Church  and  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
lose  much  in  the  respect  entertained  for  them,  by  the  indiscri- 
minate utterance  of  this  language,  and  by  the  sophistical 
apologies  with  which  it  is  defemed. 

However  on  this  point,  though  no  doctrine  (at  least  no 
disputed  doctrine)  is  here  involved,  we  will  say  no  more ;  ab- 
staining, as  we  have  purposed  all  along,  from  urgmg  a  re- 
vision of  the  formularies  which  seems  to  be  impnu:ti(»ble  at 
present,  and  with  which  the  pxiating  Commission,  has  do  coor 
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cem.  We  confioe  ouraelves  to  the  subject  of  the  Rubrics. 
And  here  we  first  protest  with  all  earnestness  ogaiust  the  pro- 
posal which  has  found  favour  so  widely  in  some  quarters,  of 
introducing  fresh  rubrics  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline — 
whether  such  as  should  make  a  distinction  in  the  Burial  Office 
between  communicants  and  non-communicants,  or  such  as 
should  invite  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities 
into  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  deceased.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  more  disastrous  than  the  iutroductton  of 
any  such  rubric ;  nothing  more  painful  and  embarrassing  to 
right-^uinded  clergymen;  nothing  more  surely  calculated  to 
light  the  fiame  of  discord  and  indignation  in  every  pariah  and 
almost  every  household  through  the  land,  and  bring  down  the  - 
stroke  of  destruction  presently  on  the  inquisitorial  Church. 
The  alteration  which  we  press  for  is  precisely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  clause  in 
the  prefatory  rubric  of  the  service  which  classes  the  un- 
baptised  with  the  excommunicate  and  with  suicides,  and  forbids 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  use  the  prescribed  words  (or 
consequently  to  perform  any  religious  rite  whatever)  over  their 
grave.  We  have  had  much  reason  ourselves  to  notice  the 
ffrief  and  indignation  which  this  prohibition  occasions ;  and  it 
IS  a  feelinff  with  which  we  cannot  but  strongly  sympathise. 
In  the  earher  recensions  of  the  Prayer-Book  there  was  no  such 
rubric,  though  we  auppcae  that  similar  regulations  would  have 
been  enforced ;  and  even  in  1662,  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  not  so  mischievous  or  so  offensive  as  at  present.  The 
sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  justly  regarded  with  horror  at  its  rise, 
had  not  yet  outgrown  its  origimil  reputation,  perhaps  hardly 
ita  original  character.  The  Quakers,  non-existent  at  the  former 
date,  were  still  at  tiie  latter  period  too  insignificant,  too  eccentric, 
and  too  intolerant  a  body  to  need  consideration  by  those  who 
were  legislating  on  such  a  subject.  But  matters  now  are  very 
different  The  Baptist  denomination,  especially,  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  of  those  who  are  known  as 
the  orthodox  Dissenters.  In  actual  numbers  it  stands  first  m 
some  districts  or  neighbourhoods  in  England;  and  everjrwhere 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nsing  and  most  influential.  Its  distmctive 
principles  too  have  spread  far  beyond  its  nominal  limits ;  and  in 
many  places  under  the  name  of '  open  eommumon,  it  is  m  close 
alUance  with  other  aectdons  of  the  Nonconformists,  eapeciaUy 
the  Independents.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  exists  a 
vast  body  of  unbaptised  petMns  within  the  area  it  embrace, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  children  who  ai«  brought  up  m 
accordanci  with  ita  principles,  and  a  Urge  body  of  adults  also, 
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many  of  diem  recf^nised  adherents,  and  Bome  even,  leadin^^ 
members  of 'religious  commtmitiefl ;  to  ail  of  whom,  for  lack  of 
baptism,  the  National  Cburoh  denies  the  rite  of  Chrittian 
sepulture.  We  cannot  bat  regard  this  as  at  once  a  soandid 
and  a  wrong.  It  maybe  said,  indeed,  and  ofien  ia  said,  in 
defence  of  the  existing  prohibition,  that  those  who  witbhold  a 
religions  serrioe  from  the  living  cannot  with  reason  or  oon- 
sisteni^  complun  of  a  correspcHiuiiig  refusal  of  one  to  the  dead. 
'Rvt  true  as  this  general  proposition  may  be,  the  remark  betrays 
a  misapprebension  in  this  case  of  the  principles  of  tha  complain- 
ants. The  Baptists  do  not  retiiae  a  religious  service  to  t^teliving 
— not  oven  to  infants.  They  do  not  regard  tbem  as  unfit  objects 
for  Buoh  seEvices ;  they  would  be  willing  to  use  in  t^  case  of 
inJante,  and  actually  do  use  on  occasion,  a  dedicatory  eerrioe. 
AU  that  they  can  be  charged  with  is,  that  they  withhold,  or 
rather  delay,  one  particular  religious  ordinance,  of  the  purpose 
and  force  of  which  they  take  a  different  view  from  that  adopted 
by  other  professing  Christians ;  a  viaw  which,  however  we  may 
differ  from  it,  we  must  confess  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
language  of  Scripture ;  nay,  even  to  be  more  in  accotdanm 
perhaps  with  the  actual  letter  of  Scripture  than  the  view 
which  we-  take  ourael;vea.  For  this  peculiarity  they  are  con- 
demned to  see  the  whole  of  their  children,  and  hu^  num- 
bers besides  of  those  adults  whom  they  re^rd  praoboally  as 
members  of  their  community,  plaoed  under  Ute  ban  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  treated  after  death  as  aliens  and  outcasts,  and 
even  classed  is  express  terms  with  'the  exefMnnuinicate,  and 
'  those  who  have  laid  violent  bands  upon  thesmselTes.'  It 
can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  those  who  have  su^red  from 
this  interdictory  rubric  in  the  persons  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  regard  the  disability  thus  imposed  on  them  much  is 
the  same  light  as  Englishmen  generally  r^ard  the  denial  of 
Christian  sepulture  to  FrotesUnts  in  Spain.  Wounded  in 
their  tenderest  feelings,  and  at  a  time  when  such  a  wound  is 
felt  most  keenly,  forced  to  consini  the  body  of  their  relative 
to  die  ground,  with  what  in  the  bitterness  of  th^  soul  they 
designate  as  the  burial  of  a  dog,  they  call  shame  on.  the  intt^- 
lerant  law  which  inflicts  this  penalty,  and  on  the  intolerant 
Church  which  devised  the  law.  And  this  feeling  is  one  which 
is  widely  shared  in  every  neighbourhood;  not  only  by  Dis- 
senters of  every  denomination,  but  by  a  large  minority  of 
Churchmen  also.  No  circumstance  excites  so  strong  a  feeling 
against  the  dominant  Church  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
society  whenever  an  instance  occurs ;  and  it  would  occur  tax 
of^er  than  it  does,  did  not  clergymen,  on  the  ooe  hand,  shot 
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their  eyes  (ak  happily  in  many  cases  they  can)  to  the  absence 
of  the  required  qualification ;  and  had  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ruled  some  years  since  that  dissent- 
ing or  lay  baptism  must  be  admitted  as  so  far  valid  as  to  re- 
move the  subjects  of  it  from  this  prohibitory  stigma.  Even  as 
it  is,  the  prohibition  extends  far  too  widely,  and  is  likely  to 
extend  more  widely  still.  It  is  one  which  thousands  of  right- 
minded  clergymen  feel  to  be  a  grief  and  painful  burden  im- 
posed on  them.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  in  many  instances 
to  the  unbaptised  condition  of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of 
itifants  indeed,  which  is  the  one  of  far  the  most  frequent 
occurrence,  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  hardly  possible  to  the 
minister  of  a  country  parish.  Happily  in  this  case  the  utter 
un suitableness  of  the  Burial  Office  to  infants  of  any  sort  makes 
its  omission  less  painful  to  all  parties,  though  still  hardly  less 
bitterly  resented  by  many.  But  we  dwell  rather  on  the  case 
of  those  who  are  of  riper  years,  where  the  necessity  is  often  a 
cruel  one  indeed.  Here,  too,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
olergyman  either  to  be,  or  even  to  seem  to  be,  ignorant  of 
how  matters  stand.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge 
and  his  care  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  will  be  his 
practical  embarrassment  also.  For  such  a  case  is  one  which 
will  have  called  forth  his  remonstrances  in  life ;  and  all  the 
more  earnestly  bb  he  saw  death  approaching.  In  the  great 
towns,  indeed,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such,  an 
imconsecrated  cemetery  offers  a  ready  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  country  places  such  a 
refuge  is  inaccessible  except  to  the  wealthier  Dissenters ;  and 
even  to  them  their  ancestral  churchyard  is  generally  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  their  choice.  The  emergency  which  may  thus 
present  itself  is  almost  as  distressing  to  a  right-minded  clergy- 
man as  to  those  who  ace  the  immediate  sufferers.  The  minister 
of  a  parish  who  is  living  on  friendly  terras  with  his  Dissenting 
parishioners  may  find  himself  any  day  compelled,  either  deh- 
berately  to  disobey  the  law  of  his  Church,  thus  endangering  bis 
own  standing  and  comproraisiDg  his  position,  or  else  to  enioree 
against  those  parishioners  a  most  unwelcome  duty,  introduc- 
ing thereby  (it  may  be)  a  life-long  bitterness  into  his  relations 
with  them.  And  the  antagonism  thus  produced  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  English  Church  as  it 
is  painful  to  the  feelings  of  all  concerned.  In  all  other  cases 
the  differences  which  nave  prevailed  between  Christian  aud 
Christian  disappear  beside  the  open  grave,  under  the  kindly 
system  of  the  Church.  The  AVesleyan,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Congregationalist,   the  Banter,   nay   the   Unitarian   and  the 
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Roman  Catholic,  however  alienated  from  the  Church  in  their 
lifetime,  and  prominent,  it  may  be,  as  leaders  and  fo&terers 
of  adverse  communions,  are  jet  gafliered  to  their  fathers 
amidst  the  prayer;  and  blessings  of  the  Church,  which 
recognises  them  once  more  as  cnildren  of  the  same  great 
family,  without  a  word  of  reproach  or  of  protest.  But  the  otu 
case  which  we  speak. of  is  a  disastrous  exception.  The  de- 
ceased may  have  been  one  worthy  of  all  respect  and  honour; 
one  with  whom  the  clergyman  himself  has  neen  oti  terms  of 
cordial  Christian  intercourse ;  one  to  whom  (it  is  no  imaginary, 
no  unusual  case)  he  has  ministered  upon  his  death-bed  with 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem ;  he  may  have  been  some  bright 
and  acknowledged  pattern  of  Christian  excellence,  some  vene- 
rable Quaker,  some  ripe  and  saintly  member  of  the  Baptist 
community  itself  (this  is  no  impossible  or  extraordinary  in- 
stance, since  the  prevalence  of  those  moderate  principles  of 
'open  communion'  which  were  advocated  by  Robert  Hall); 
or  it  may  be  some  innocent  and  pure-minded  child,  the  flower 
of  the  clergyman's  own  school,  a  model  of  those  about  whom 
the  Highest  of  all  authorities  has  said  that  '  of  such  is  the 
*  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Yet  all  these,  if  the  law  of  the  Church 
be  obeyed  as  set  forth  in  the  stem  nihric  of  the  Burial  Service, 
must  be  laid  in  the  grave  without  one  word  of  prayer  or  of 
recognition.— treated  as  those  to  whose  case  the  promises  of 
Scripture  and  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  have  no  application. 
And  while  the  Church  preserves  this  ominous  silence,  the  law 
of  the  land  forbids  the  co-religionists  of  the  deceased  to  utter 
a  word  of  their  own  to  compensate  for  the  contemptuous  slight 
No  wonder,  if  stung  to  the  quick  by  such  treatment,  those 
who  have  heard  with  sorrow  and  misgiving  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  the  Burial  Office  apphed  indiscriminately  to  men 
whose  lives  have  been  (to  say  iJie  least)  unedifying,  and  their 
example  worthy  only  to  be  shunned,  turn  away  from  the 
churdiyard  with  disgust  and  indignattou,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  doing  good  service  to  religion  itself  by 
labouring  to  destroy  the  whole  system  and  structure  of  the 
Establishment.  Strongly  deprecating  such  a  conclusion  our- 
selves, yet  deeply  sympathising  with  those  who  are  provoked 
to  it,  we  earnestly  plead  for  the  removal  of  the  oflendiog 
rubric. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  Cha^ 
of  last  year  points  to  some  such  change  as  desirable  and  immi- 
nent. We  are  convinced  that  unless  it  be  effected,  justice 
and  decency  itself  will  soon  necessitate  some  such  measure  as 
Sir  Morton  Feto's  bill  throwing  open  the  churchyards  to  all  de- 
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nominatdoDB  alike,  or  as  Mr.  Gilpin's  more  recent  proposal  to 
provide  unconsecrated  ground  as  an  append^e  to  them  in  every 
parish.  In  cases  like  this,  where  the  peace  and  harmony  t£ 
society  is  involved,  it  becomes  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Undesirable  as 
it  is  in  general  for  the  civil  power  to  overrule  canonical  deci- 
sions, there  are  cases  (and  this  is  one  of  them)  in  which  it  is 
bound  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
preacribe  limits  to  the  National  Church  for  the  indulgence  of 
its  theological  prepoBseeaions.  The  burial-grounds  of  which 
that  Church  is  guardian  must  not  be  closed  aeainst  recognised 
members  of  a  persuasion  which  the  law  acknowledges  as  a 
section  of  the  Christian  body,  and  which  public  opimon  even 
classes  with  the  orthodox.  By  insisting  on  this,  the  State 
does  not  intrude  itself  into  questions  of  doctrine.  And  if  in 
consequence  of  such  an  alteration  as  we  advocate,  the  clergy 
are  miade  more  willing  to  revise  the  language  of  the  Service 
itself,  adopting,  for  instance,  the  simple  expedient  by  which  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  has  adapted  it  to  all  cases,  we  should 
hail  such  further  change  as  an  additional  cause  of  r^oicing. 

III.  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  restrictions,  whidi  we 
desire  to  see  in  some  degree  modified — those  which  cramp  and 
shackle  the  action  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reach  the  masses.  We  speak  more  especially  of 
the  stringent  rules  imposed  by  the  Prayer-Book  and  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  to  regulate  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
and  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the  consecrated  buildings.  Such 
is  the  rubric  which  enjoins  the  use  of  the  long  Order  for 
Momiug  and  Evening  Prayer  'daily  throughout  the  year.' 
Such  are  the  statutory  provisions  which  direct  that)  whether 
on  Sundays  or  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  no  other  service 
than  that  formally  prescribed  shall  be  held  within  the  walls  of 
the  sanctuary ;  nor  any  sermon  or  lecture  be  preached  without 
the  said  service  being  '  openly,  publicly,  and  solemnly  read.* 
We  believe  that  there  La  great  need  in  the  English  Church  of 
ireer  and  more  familiar  services,  supplemental  and  auxiliary 
to  those  which  are  now  prescribed,  if  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people  are  to  be  supplied,  and  the  affections  of  all  classes  to  be 
retained.  And  this  is  needed  more  especially  on  Sundays, 
when  a  portion  of  the  commonity  indefinitely  large  may  be 
broi^ht  under  the  influences  of  religious  teaching  and  public 
worship.  We  lament  that  the  National  Church  should  be  so 
far  at  present  &om  securing  its  preponderant  and  rightful 
share.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  fear,  that  such  is  the  case ;  and 
we  cannot  but  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  utter  ab- 
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Bence  of  elasticity  which  characterises  the  prescribed  serrices. 
As  matters  now  stand,  not  only  must  there  be  no  curtailment 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  a  long  and  complicated  form 
of  worship,  the  lengtli  of  which  is  in  great  part  due  to  unne- 
eessary  and  unedifying  repetitione ;  but  in  t&e  evemng  too  no 
tbird  service  can  be  added  without  going  over  exactly  the  etune 
^^und  again,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  minister  and  of 
many  of  the  congregation.  Now  it  is  on  Sunday  evenings  es- 
pecially that  the  ireer  services  we  speak  of  conld  be  most 
advant^^ously  introduced.  It  is  true  l^at  some  little  variety 
faae  been  secured  of  late  years  by  the  expedient  apparently  per- 
mitted, or  supposed  to  be  permitted,  by  the  rubric,  of  diajoining 
the  Litany  and  the  Communion  Service  from  the  Order  for 
Morning  Prayer,  with  which  they  have  been  popularly  amal- 
gamated;  and  thus  providing  separate  and  shorter  services  at 
various  hours  of  the  day.  But  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in 
country  places,  this  u'rangement  is  impracticable  or  unsatis- 
factory. The  distance  of  the  church,  the  many  calls  on  tiie 
time  of  the  clergyman,  the  preposeesBions  of  the  congregaticm, 
all  forbid  its  adoption  ;  besides  that,  in  truth,  the  Introductory 
Communion  Service  is  quite  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  separate  form 
•f  worship,  and  even  the  Litany  lacks  the  essential  elements  of 
Scriptural  Lessons,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  Creed.  In  BOg- 
gesting  further  changes,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we  have  again 
the  weighty  snpport  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  amongst 
the  desu-able  reforms  which  he  indicated  in  his  last  year's 
Charee,  recommended  that  a  third  and  shorter  Service  fat 
Evenmg  Prayer  should  be  provided.  This  too,  tike  so  much 
else,  might  be  done  (i(  the  composition  of  new  forms  be  oEgec- 
tionable,  as  perhaps  it  is)  by  a  mere  change  of  the  rnbric,  the 
minister  being  allowed  to  make  his  own  selection  of  existii^ 
msyers  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  vary  the  Psalms  ana 
Lessons  at  his  discretion.  But  we  confess  that  we  shooM 
prefer  to  see  a  still  wider  latitude  permitted  for  this  and  other 
supplementary  services.  A  simpler  form  of  worship  is  mach 
needed  for  many  whom  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into  our  churches. 
Admirable  as  are  the  congregational  services  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  they  are  not  only  too  long  and  too  complicated,  bat  too 
fbimai,  too  hiehly  strained,  too  full  of  demands  on  the  attention 
and  oo-operatton  of  the  worshij^r,  to  be  suitable  for  ignorant 
or  undisciplined  or  hesitating  minds.  Men  in  such  a  state 
reqmre  to  be  met  on  their  own  ground,  to  be  kindly  and  pa- 
tiently instmcted  or  argued  with,  to  be  led  gently  onwuds 
to  acta  and  habits  of  devotion.  This  is  a  fact  which  came  out 
remarkably  in  the  curious  conference  held  last  Tear  in  London 
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between  a  number  of  ministers  of  various  denominations  and  a 
TepreaentatiTe  body  of  the  working  men,  deputed  or  self-de- 
pntdd  to  meet  them.  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  of 
the'  latter  respecting  the  neglect  of  public  worship  by  their 
otasB,  they  frankly  confessed  ^eir  reluctance  to  join  in  tlie  ser^ 
vioee  commonly  provided,  especially  by  the  Churoh  of  England. 
They  felt  th^nselveB  oompronused  (they  Bfud)  by  attending  such 
servioes ;  they  had  a  feeling  of  unreality  and  insiacenty  in 
taking  part  in  tliem.  They  would  willingly  and  gladly  lieteD 
to  what  a  miniatei  of  religion  had  to  Bay  to  them,  if  they  might 
come  and  hear  him  without  this  preliminary  act  of  extorted 
submission.  Xow,  whatever  we  may  think  of  such  a  state 
of  mind,  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  to  meet  mem's  wanta 
yon  must  take  them  as  they  are.  And  thia,cwe  fear,  is  what  tbe 
Churdi  ijS  England  does  not  contemplate ;  while  we  are  sure 
also  that  the  feeling  juet  described  is  only  too  common  in  every 
locality. 

It  is  not  London  artisans  only  who  are  repelled  by  the  an- 
auitableneas  of  the  Church  forms  of  worship.  The  same  thing 
ia  very  general  amtnig  the  pOOTer  classes  everywhere,  not  to 
speak  of  their  social  superiors  also ;  and  it  ia  growing  rapidly 
aoA  likely  to  grow.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary wncultural  labourer.  The  Church  of  England  does  not 
deal  wisely  with  him,  if  she  wishes  to  retain  hia  allegiance.  Let 
OS  maik  the  Suitday  of  such  an  one,  taking  an  average  ^tecimen 
of  the  class,  neither  one  of  the  exceptionally  good,  nor  yet  by 
any  means  one  of  the  careless  and  ungodly..  How  does  he  lay 
out  his  time  ?  He  is  in  no  haste  to  rise  in  the  morning,  re- 
garding the  day  as  primarily  devoted  to  his  rest;  and  even  if 
ttJeralHy  early,  he  forbears  to  dress  himself  on  rising  as  he 
means  to  appear  eventually,  but  puts  on  shabby  clothes, 
loTmges  about  his  prranises,  enjoys  his  freedom,  gossips  with 
his  neighbours,  spells  out  or  talks  over  the  news  in  his  weekly 

Cper,  nelps  his  wife  to  get  the  dinner,  and  turns  his  hand  per- 
ps  to  another  little  job  or  two,  while  the  children  are  at 
school  or  at  morning  service.  The  dinner  ia  naturally  and  le- 
gitimately a  very  important  aSair ;  being  often  the  only  truly 
comfortable  and  social  meal  of  the  whole  week.  And  when 
that  is  over,  the  master  of  the  house  is  oflen  loth  to  leave  his 
seat  and  ^ve  up  hia  pipe,  and  has  generally  little  inclinatioa 
for  the  three  o'clock  service,  which  comes  too  so(m.  Even  if 
he  be  a  man  with  some  sense  of  the  duty  of  hallowing  his 
Sunday,  it  is  often  not  till  the  afternoon  is  far  advanced  that  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  complete  hia  aoitaUe  toilet,  and  go  forth 
to  some  place  of  worship.    And  what  then  ?    Why  the  parish 
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church  is  usually  closed  for  the  day ;  while  the  meeting-house, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the  wants  and 
the  tastes  of  the  people,  puts  forth  at  that  time  ita  brightest  at- 
tractions. Nay,  even  ifthere  he  an  CTening  service  in  the  church 
(a  thing  which  la  now  increasingly  to  be  found),  the  form  of 
worship  is  not  always  congenial  to  him.  He  finds  it  in  great 
part  unintelligible ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  requires  too  great  an 
effort  of  mind,  too  high  a  strain  of  devotional  feeling,  to  suit 
his  wants,  or  really  to  reach  his  case ;  while  the  sermon  (always 
in  danger  of  being  too  hard  and  scholastic)  derives  additioul 
stifihess  from  the  form  of  prayer  which  has  preceded  it. 

Surely  it  is  clear  beyond  contradiction  that  the  Church  pro- 
vides no  sufficient  attractions — nay,  no  snfficient  help  for  such 
a  worshipper.  It  is  not  in  this  respect '  the  poor  man's  Church.' 
To  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of  human  nature,  a  larger  and  fre« 
use  of  her  resources  is  required.  Perhaps  no  section  of  the 
Church  acknowledges  this  fact  so  fully  as  the  fiitualista ;  and 
certainly  none  have  exerted  themselves  more  zealously  after 
their  own  fashion  to  supply  the  want.  Another  and  still  la^r 
section  pin  their  f^th  on  a  lavieh  development  of  the  ekoral 
element  of  worship.  We  are  not  hasty  to  condemn  any  of  these 
exertions  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  variety  as  well  as  freedom 
of  action  within  certain  bounds  in  the  National  CommunioD. 
One  most  valuable  result  of  the  evidence  already  taken  is  to 
show  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  ministers  of  the  moat 
opposite  schooI%n  theology,  if  only  they  be  allowed  to  cany 
out  their  system  freely.  But  may  we  not  therefore  claim  some 
liberty  also  for  simpler  means  of  recommending  religious  doc- 
trine— those  simpler  means  which  we,  for  our  part,  regard  as 
higher  and  better  in  every  way,  and  which  assuredly  the  nun 
of  the  people  are  more  ready  and  able  to  appredate  ? 

There  are  those  among  the  clei^y  who  would  fain  win  the 
careless  and  the  indifferent,  not  witji  splendid  ceremonial  or 
delightful  music,  but  with  plain  words  of  sympathy  and  reason 
and  affectionate  counsel ;  and  who  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
some  freedom  of  action  in  opening  ways  of  access  to  the  peo[Je 
hitherto  denied  them.  We  wish  to  see  permission  granted 
to  such  men  to  open  their  churches  sometimes  for  preach- 
ing  alone,  or  preaching  followed  by  some  simple  and  short 
accompaniment  of  prayer  and  singing;  not  withont  tbe 
liberty  of  free  prayer  when  that  is  found  desirable.  We 
see  no  danger  in  this  course  under  proper  restriction^,  such 
services  as  we  ^>eak  of  being  merely  tupplementary  to  the 
r^ular  one&  Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  vnsfa  than 
to  commit  the  Church  to  an  imitation  of  the.  extntvutanoe 
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and  excitement  of  the  DiBsenting  Bystem ;  if  indeed  it  be 
&ir  to  cliaige  the  latter  with  such  faults  umTersally  or  as  a 
rule.  But  of  this  there  can  be  little  fear  in  the  hands  of  a 
clergy  whose  tendencies  are  always  on  the  side  of  formality  and 
caution.  Some  safeguards,  however,  it  would  clearly  be  wise 
and  well  to  provide,  in  whichever  direction  parochial  worship 
is  allowed  to  diverae  from  the  customary  form.  Amongst  other 
things,  we  think  ^at  the  parishioners  should  at  least  have  a 
negative  voice  in  the  matter  either  by  a  general  vote,  or 
through  the  vestry,  or  through  their  recognised  officers,  the 
churchwardens ;  and  that  no  departure  from  the  ordinary 
track  should  be  allowed  except  with  the  concurrence  of  these 
latter  functionaries,  who  are  the  proper  guardians  of  public 
worship,  and  the  rightful  conservators  of  the  '  Church  oma- 
*  ments.'  Nor  should  even  their  consent  he  sufficient  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Under  such  securities 
we  cannot  see  anv  danger  in  the  course  suggested.  It  would 
soon,  we  believe,  oe  a  refreshment  and  delight  to  clei^ymen  to 
hold  these  more  &miliar  services :  and  we  cannot  But  think 
that  the  cleigy  would  rapidly  obtain  a  very  different  hold  upon 
the  popular  ear,  a  hold  corresponding  far  more  than  now  it 
does  with  the  social  and  personal  influence  they  exercise  among 
their  parishioners. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  made,  and  the  measures  we 
have  recommended,  we  have  had  an  eye  all  along  to  the  rural 
rather  than  the  town  parishes  of  England.  It  is  to  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  these  more  especially  that  we  are  deaurous  to 
call  attention,  while  the  opportunity  still  exists  of  correcting 
the  evils  we  deplore.  And  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  lay 
more  especial  stress  upon  the  rural  parishes.  First,  because 
the  condition  of  these  is  less  likely  to  be  thought  of  by  the  Com- 
missioners, even  by  the  clerical  members  of  the  body.  Hardly 
any  of  the  latter  have  had  personal  experience  of  a  country 
parish  ;  in  the  few  cases  where  such  experience  can  be  claimed. 
It  is  experience  of  a  distant  past ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
obscured  even  in  recollection  by  the  impressions  of  later  and 
more  engrossing  occupations ;  while  the  evils  which  we  speak 
of  are  precisely  those  which  bishops  and  the  counsellors  of 
bishops  are  most  likely  to  make  light  of  or  deny.  And  secondly, 
not  only  because  these  evils  are  more  keenly  felt  in  rural  com- 
munities, but  because  it  is  there,  after  all,  that  the  issue  must 
be  tried  whether  the  National  Church  is  still  to  retain  its 
ascendancy.  In  the  country  parishes  of  England  the  National 
Church  still  maintains  for  the  most  part  a  position  in  great 
measure  deserving  of  the  name.     In  the  towns,  except  such  as 
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are  merely  large  villages,  it  has  already  lost  that  poeitioD ;  it  U 
but  one  of  the  religious  commuDitiea  amongst  which  the  popo- 
latioD  has  distributed  itself— -remaining,  we  grant,  prima  inttr 
pares  (or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred,  prima  ttiier  imparet), 
marked  with  a  dignity  of  social  position  and  a  political  import- 
ance which  no  ower  denomination  can  rival,  out  atill  in  all 
essentials  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  voluntary  and  congregatioaal 
body,  gnpported  in  large  measure  by  the  very  same  meau 
which  Konconformist  sects  employ,  and  dependent  solely  on 
those  means  foT  its  further  extension.  In  the  country  on  die 
other  hand,  thoogh  the  levelling  process  is  undoubtedly  at 
work,  and  will  make  increasing  process — progress  increasias 
mainly  we  believe  in  consequence  «  the  restrictions  of  whi(£ 
we  have  complained — there  is  still  an  enormous  opportunity  ol 
preserving  its  ancient  aacendancy.  The  Church  is  there  not 
only  distinguished  from  ail  other  religious  bodies,  but  absolutely 
distinct;  not  only  superior,  but  stjil  supreme.  While  in  the 
towns  each  denomination  has  its  buriu-place,  or  at  least  its 
share  in  the  common  cemeteiy,  its  own  facilities  for  baptisns 
and  weddings,  its  own  well-defined  personal  boundaries  within 
which  the  Church  minister  seldom  mtrudes,  in  the  country  all 
this  is  far  different.  There  the  ancient  sanctuary,  the  ance^ 
tral  churchyard,  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish,  occupy 
a  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  which  no  creation  of  the 
voluntary  system  can  supplant  or  rival.  The '  Mother  Church,' 
as  ne  have  heard  it  affectionately  called  by  Dissenters,  is  still 
there  the  chosen  centre  of  great  domeetic  as  well  as  public 
solemnities.  The  Church  minister  is  still  in  every  house  a 
welcome  and  expected  visitant,  whatever  the  creed  of  the  ii^ 
mates,  and  everywhere  received  not  only  as  a  superior  in 
station,  but  as  a  recognised  religious  guide.  And  while  the 
vantage  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  Church  in  country  places 
is  incontestably  superior,  the  means  for  maintaining  that  vaa- 
tage  ground  are  still  ample  and  available.  Not  are  these  great 
advantages  insufficiently  used,  or  insufficiently  seconded  by  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  clergy  in  all  parts. 

We  confess  that  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  this  paramouot 
influence  of  the  National  Church  preserved  and  perpetuated 
Not  that  we  have  any  hostility  against  the  Dissenting  bodies. 
Not  that  we  are  blind  to  the  good  which  these  bo^es  have 
done,  and  are  doing  still ;  or  Uiat  we  are  insensible  to  the 
peculiar  fitness  whidi  they  possess  for  their  own  peculiar  work. 
But  the  parochial  system  of  an  Established  Church,  where  it 
can  be  still  maint&ised  and  really  carried  ont,  is  a  blessioff  in 
our  estimation  so  great  morally  and  politically,  no  less  uun 
spiritually,  that  no  efforts  to  preserve  it  ought  to  be  spared. 
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That  blessing  we  believe  may  still  be  preberred  to  the 
country  pambes  of  England.  The  towns  have  overgrown  it 
already,  and  there  it  can  never  be  effeotually  restored.  Even 
the  financial  resources  of  the  ancient  endowments,  diminishing 
in  proportion  a&  they  are  most  required,  have  there  been 
overstrained  and  exhausted ;  while  the  antagonistic  and  repel- 
lent spirit  60  long  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  syst^n 
has  unhappily  diverted  into  separate  channelB  many  currents 
of  voluntary  efTort  which  else  might  have  been  directed  into 
the  one  united  stream.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the  great  towns, 
if  ever  they  are  to  be  adequately  met,  must  be  supplied  by  the 
labours  (whether  joint  or  rival)  of  all  denominations  together. 
The  Church  cannot  hope  in  this  to  bear  a  controlUiu,  far  less 
an  exclusive  part;  though  even  here  the  relaxation  of  its 
harsher  rules  might  do  much  towards  restoring  harmony  of 
action.  But  in  the  country  we  hardly  see  the  limits  to  the 
controlling  and  moderating  influence  whidi  the  Church  might 
yet  hope  to  exercise.  There  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
parochial  system  are  still  to  be  found  in  full  operation.  There 
the  kindly  elevating  influence  of  an  educated  ministry,  which 
the  endowments  for  the  most  part  still  amply  maintain,  is  yet 
sufficient  also  in  moat  places  to  leaven  the  maas  upon  which  it 
is  set  to  work— penetrating  to  every  home,  and  cognisant  of 
every  individual — superintending  education,  animating  chari- 
table exertions,  breaking  the  incidence  of  misery  and  want, 
promoting  improvements  of  every  kind,  mediating  between 
class  and  cl&Bs,  ensuring  the  existence  in  every  locality 
of  a  referee  of  undoubted  credit,  a  witness  of  unimpeach- 
able fitness,  an  arbitrator  of  unrivalled  qualifications.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  that  would  be 
done  to  English  society  if  the  services  of  the  country  cler^ 
were  lost  to  the  land.  It  is  these  services  which  we  are 
anxious  to  preserve,  while  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
continuance  of  this  or  that  dogmatical  system.  We  rejoice  to 
believe  and  to  recognise  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
English  cleroy,  in  town  aa  well  as  country,  are  generally  ful- 
filling their  £ities  now.  We  believe  that  in  the  mfluence  they 
exennse  they  have  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  have  made 
very  considerable  advance  of  late  years.  But  in  one  thing 
they  have  been  retrograde ;  and  that  js  (strange  to  say)  aa 
ministers  of  religion.  Dissent  has  continued  to  gain  upon 
them,  even  in  the  country  villages.  It  is  a  singular  pheno- 
menon. With  increasing  efficiency  and  increaaing  acceptance 
in  other  respects,  they  have  lost  ground  in  the  one  character 
which  both  ostensibly,  and  in  their  own  estimation,  is  the  most 
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prominent  of  all.  Or  rather,  we  must  qualify  our  assertian  to 
make  it  strictly  correct.  They  have  lost  ground  as  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  their  personal  religious  minigtrations,  in 
house-to-house  visitation,  they  have  gained  ground  as  in  other 
respects.  It  is  as  dispensers  of  religious  ordinances,  as  teachers 
in  the  house  of  God,  diat  they  have  lost.  And  why?  Because 
as  such  they  are  brought  in  some  points  into  needless  anta- 
gonism with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  people ;  in 
othcTS  are  hampered  with  restrictions  which  forbid  tliem  to 
meet  obvious  and  crying  wants.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  this 
antagonism  and  these  restrictions  that  we  plead.  Important 
as  are  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  subjects 
which  are  still  liirther  open  to  their  reach,  we  cannot  but 
regard  this  as  tiie  most  important  of  all.  And  if  they  bring 
about  a  removal  of  this  evu,  we  shall  esteem  the  service  they 
have  done  of  far  greater  m^nitude  than  that  of  devising  a 
check  to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  Ritualism. 

One  more  matter  we  feel  bound  to  notice  in  conclusion. 
There  is  an  impression  prevailing  in  some  quarters  that  the 
powers  grant«d  to  the  Commission  are  restricted  to  those 
rubrics  which  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  laJigtiage  have  pro- 
voked differeacee  of  interpretation  and  led  to  diversities  of 
practice.  Now,  even  if  this  were  so,  the  field  of  inquiry-  and 
of  possible  amendment  would  be  almost  boundless;  for  where 
is  the  rubric  which  has  not  been  variously  interpreted  and 
variously  obeyed?  Certainly  those  rubrics  which  we  have 
ourselves' discussed  come  amply  within  this  range.  But  we 
see  no  such  limitation  in  the  instructions  which  Her  M%jesty 
has  issued.  It  is  true  that  reference  is  made  in  the  preamble 
to  existing  differences  of  practice  in  the  Church,  as  a  motive 
cause  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  But  if  the 
preamble  were  to  have  the  limitative  force  contended  for,  the 
words  would  have  been :  *  Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
'  to  us  that  differences  of  practice  have  arisen  from  varying 
'  interpretations  put  upon  certain  rubrics,  orders,  directions, 
'  &c.'  The  words  actually  employed  are  '  the  rubrics,'  &c 
And  it  is  the  rubrics  in  general  which  the  Commissioners  are 
instructed  to  inquire  into  and  advise  on.  Nay,  not  only  so, 
but  as  if  to  open  the  field  of  operation  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  instructions  run,  '  having  regard  not  only  to  tibe  said 
'  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions  contained  in  the  said  Book  (£ 

*  Common  Prayer,  but  also  to  any  other  laws  or  customs 
'  relating  to  the  matters  aforesaid,'  (i.e.  to  •  the  course  and 
'  conduct  of  public  worship,  the  administration  of  the  Sacni- 

*  ments,  and   the   other   services   contained   in   the   Book  «f 
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'  Common  Prayer')  irith  power  to  suggest  any  slterationB, 
'  improvements,  or  amendments  with  respect  to  such  matters, 
'  or  any  of  them  as  you  or  any  ten  or  more  of  yon  may  thlnlc 
'  fit  to  recommend.' 

Such  hinguage  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  range  of  powers 
confided  to  the  Commission,  amply  justifying  the  remarks 
which  we  have  made.  "Whether  the  CommisBioners  themselves 
will  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  it  is  not  for  ua  to 
Bay.  But  we  rejoice  to  obserre  that  neither  in  their  primary 
report,  nor  in  any  formal  resolution  to  which  they  have  come, 
have  they  resolved  to  confine  their  operations  to  the  narrow 
field  of  Ritualistic  controversy ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
while  passing  under  review  every  '  rubric,  order,  and  direction ' 
contained  in  the  Prayer-Book,  as  we  believe  is  their  present 
intention,  they  will  not  disregard  tliose  which  most  of  all  affect 
the  interests  or  trench  on  tBe  convictions  of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people. 

They  have  shown  great  tenderness  towards  the  Ritualists ; 
and  we  do  not  blame  them  for  it :  every  form  of  genuine 
conviction,  however  fantastic  it  may  appear,  deserves  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  But  let  them  not  incur  once  more  the 
charge  of  one-sidednesa  by  disregarding  the  honest  scruples 
of  a  robuster  form  of  belief.  They,  have  well  drawn  and  well 
applied  the  principle  of  dealing  with  things  '  not  deemed 
'  essential '  yet  causing  grave  ofifence.  Let  them  not  be  blind 
to  offences  which  for  three  hundred  years  have  divided  Chris- 
tian England ;  nor  erect  into  essentials  rules  unprescribed  in 
Scripture,  and  unknown  to  parts  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  initiated  the  principle  of  the  rights  of 
parishioners  as  against  their  pastors.  Let  them  not  deny  those 
rights  in  matters  far  more  sacred  to  conscience,  and  of  far 
closer  personal  application ;  when  all  that  need  be  asked  of  a 
clergyman  in  return  is  to  respect  the  scruples  of  his  people, 
and  not  to  press  upon  unwilling  recipients  that  part  of  his 
ministrations  which  they  show  themselves  unable  to  appreciate. 
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The  late  Thomas  Drammond. 


Abt.  Yll.—Memoiri  of  Thomas  Drummond,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S., 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1835 
to  1840.  By  John  F.  M'Lennan,  Advocate.  Edin- 
burgh: 1867. 

Ty/TE.  GOLDWIN  Smith  h&s  truly  remarked,  that  in  conflc- 
quence  of  her  peculiar  condition,  a  broader  field  is  opened 
in  Ireland  for  treating  social  and  political  problems  than  ia 
possible  in  the  cases  of  England  or  Scotland.  The  obaerratioB 
applies  not  only  to  measures  involving  principles  of  polidcB ; 
it  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  practical  details  in  which  the 
function  of  government  consists.  To  genius  and  energy  Ireland 
afibrds  large  scope  in  conducting  alfiurB  of  State,  and  nowhen 
perhaps  does  the  public  service  offer  fairer  opportooitiea  to 
ambition.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect, 
supply  has  responded  to  the  demand,  and  that  the  Irish 
Executive,  in  our  day,  has  been  amply  furnished,  in  its  different 
departments,  with  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  character.  It 
is  needless  to  say  bow  Larcom  and  Twisleton,  Trevelyan  and 
Senior,  Power  and  Gri£Gth  have  been  eminent  in  public  life  in 
Ireland,  and  how,  through  their  efforts,  and  those  of  others, 
the  administrative  system  of  that  country  has  become  renark- 
able  for  its  good  arrangements  and  its  accurate  and  complete 
machinery.  The  subject  of  the  volume  before  us  was  conspi- 
cuous among  this  company  of  worthies.  In  Thomas  Drummond 
speculative  thought  was  combined  with  singular  mechanical 
talent  and  political  capacity  of  a  very  high  Kind ;  and  these 
great  ^fts  were  made  doubly  valuable  by  intense  industry 
and  an  earnest  nature.  A  mathematician  of  no  common  poweis, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  a  vast  national  woric 
of  engineering.  His  inventions  in  this  province  may  lead  to 
important  results  even  yet  undeveloped.  Having  afierwards 
embarked  in  politics,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  subordinate, 
he  became  an  honoured  and  prominent  member  of  the  first 
Administratiou  which,  since  the  Revolution,  treated  Ireland 
with  real  generosity  and  justice ;  and  in  this  position  he  dis- 
.played  a  genius  for  organisation  and  the  art  of  government, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  diat 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  no  ordinary  statesman.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  his  life  was  sacrificed  in  his  patriotic  labours, 
for  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  unceasing  efforts,  to  his  enthu- 
siastic and  self-imposed  toil,  in  the  cause  of  the  land  he  had 
made  his  own.  Such  services  deserve  to  be  fitly  recorded;  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  this  biography  of  Drummond  is  not 
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unworUiy  of  the  intereEting  subject.  Mr.  M'Lennan  has  placed 
the  scientific  achievements  of  Dmmmond  fairly  before  the 
public ;  aiid  he  has  ^ven  us  hn  intelligent  estimate  of  his 
career  when  Under-Secretary  of  Ireland.  His  sketch,  how- 
ever, of  the  Normanby  Administration,  although  in  its  general 
outlines  correct,  ia  not  Bufflciently  vivid  and  striking,  on 
account  probably  of  want  of  experience  in  the  details  of  Irish 
political  life. 

Thomas  Dmmmond  was  bom  in  1797,  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
house  whose  name  has  been  long  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  James  Dmmmond, 
the  representative  of  the  three  families  of  Invermay,  Drum- 
mondemoch,  and  Comrie,  who,  though  a  Writer  to  the  Signet 
by  profession,  lived  chiefly  on  his  paternal  estate,  and  is  still 
remembered  as  the  '  last  laird  of  Comrie.*  Mr.  Drummond 
impaired  a  moderate  fortune  by  the  country-gentleman's  paa- 
sioD  for  improving;  and,  dying  young,  in  1800,  left  his  widow 
and  children  in  extreme  poverty.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  was  all  that  remained  to  Mrs.  Drummond 
after  the  sale  of  Comrie  and  its  effects ;  and  with  this  pittance 
she  was  compelled  to  maintain  herself,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  a  mother-in-law,  and 
of  friends  she  had  known  in  better  days,  she  contrived  on  this 
snm  to  keep  up  her  station ;  and  she  devoted  to  the  education 
of  her  children  a  small  addition  that  by  accident  was  made 
afterwards  to  her  scanty  income.  From  the  earliest  age 
Thomas  gave  signs  of  the  qualities  that  marked  bis  disposition 
in  manhood.  He  was  apt  in  arithmetic  and  calculation,  had  a 
decided  turn  for  mechanical   invention — it  was  said  he  was 

*  always  maki^  things ' — and  was  exceedingly  etudions  and 
self-reliant.  Though  not  fortunate  in  his  first  school-days,  for 
he  was  cruelty  treated  by  a  village  ped^ogue,  he  was  at  eleven 
pat  into  the  hands  of  competent  teachers,  who  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  a  lad  of  no  common  promise.  Jardine,  Professor 
of  Logic  at  Glasgow,  declared  that  '  Drununond  and  John 

•  Wilson  were  the  cleverest  boys  he  ever  knew ; '  and  Leslie 
and  Flayfair,  whose  classes  Ihrummond  attended  from  1810 
to  1812,  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  Dmmmond 
at  thirteen  was  a  fair  classical  scholar ;  and  he  had  attained  a 
proficiency  great  for  his  years  in  mathematics  and  physical 
science.  In  1813,  he  entered  Woolwich  as  a  cadet,  and,  in  a 
few  months,  after  a  series  of  examinations,  in  which  he  at  once 
attracted  notice,  he  passed  from  the  sixth  to  the  first  academy, 
a  rise  almost  unparalleled  for  its  quickness.  The  circum- 
stances  connected  with  his  first   examination   illustrate   the 
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energy  and  perseverance  that  were  prominent  features  in  bis 
cbaracter.  After  a  tedious  passage  of  thirteen  days,  he  was 
landed  from  one  of  the  Leith  packetS)  to  find  himself,  on  the 
morning  of  the  trial,  just  too  late  for  the  only  coach  that  could 
reach  his  destination  at  the  appointed  time.  But,  though  the 
distance  was  sixteen  miles,  he  contrived  to  make  good  his  way 
to  Woolwich ;  and  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
academy  five  minutes  before  the  examination  began.  The 
porter  at  first  refused  him  admittance ;  but  one  of  the  exam- 
mera  interfered ;  and  the  result  was  a  most  succeeaful  entrance. 
How  few  boys  of  sixteen  would  display  such  determination 
and  firmness  of  purpose  I 

In  1815,  Drummond  entered  the  corps  of  Koyal  Engineers. 
For  some  time  he  served  on  detachment,  and  in  this  period 
of  comparative  leisure  he  cultivated  '  military  studies '  assi- 
duously, '  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  general  literature.'  He 
joined  head-quarters  in  1817 ;  and  at  Chatham,  !□  Sir  Thomas 
Larcom's  words,  '  a  new  world  appeared  to  open  to  him,  in 
'  the  varied  and  almost  universal  knowledge  brought  by 
'  Pasley  in  aid  of  military  science.'  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  mathematics  and  physics,  especially  in  their  application 
to  the  art  of  war,  with  even  greater  diligence  than  before ; 
and  he  gave  proof  of  his  mechanical  skill  by  designing  a 
model  for  a  new  kind  of  pontoon,  said  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable merit.  The  scientific  acquirements  of  Drummond 
at  twenty-one  were  of  a  high  order ;  his  general  accom- 
plishments were  also  great;  and  his  fine  talents  and  high 
character  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  brother  officers,  among 
whom  be  had  made  some  lasting  friendships.  Yet  be  was  not 
contented,  for  he  felt  himself  '  kept  down '  by  a  faidty  system 
of  promotion ;  and  for  some  time  he  seriously  meditated  adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  the  Bar,  the  chances  of  which  he  ud 
carefully  scanned,  as  we  see  from  several  letters  in  this  volume. 
An  accident  opened  to  him  a  career  well  fitted  to  bring  out 
conspicuously  his  best  parts  and  most  thorough  knowledge. 
Since  1783  a  general  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
been  projected  by  several  governments.  The  work  had  been 
committed  to  the  Koyal  Engineers,  and,  notwitlistanding  into 
ruptions  and  delays,  it  bod  progressed  considerably  by  1819. 
At  that  time  a  large  part  of  England,  about  two-toirds  of  the 
whole  area,  had  been  carefully  measured  and  observed ;  several 
base-lines  had  been  laid  down  in  Scotland ;  and,  after  tediow 
nnd  trying  efibrta,  a  series  of  triangles  had  been  thrown  from 
peak  after  peak  far  north  to  Caidiness.  In  1820,  Colonel 
Colby — a  name  to  be  held  in  honour  by  all  interested  in 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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this  important  nadontil  uodertaking — became  the  chief  super- 
intendent of  the  survey;  and  he  proposed  to  Drummond  to 
take  part  in  the  work,  having  formed  a  good  ojHmon  of  his 
abilities.  The  young  engineer  after  this  time  gave  up  the  idea 
of  leaving  his  profession ;  and  from  1821  to  1823  he  waa  em- 
ployed constantly  upon  the  surveyin  different  places  in  England 
and  Scotland,  taking  observations,  ascertaining  distances,  and 
occaetonally  performing  those  feats  of  climbing  which  give  this 
service  a  touch  of  the  romantic. 

Drummond  soon  was  to  play  a  part  in  this  work  beyond  that 
of  a  mere  subordinate.  In  1824  the  general  survey  of  Ireland 
vas  commenced,  in  order  to  determine  the  areas  of  local  taxa- 
tion in  that  country ;  and  the  Government  was  desirous  that 
the  task  should  be  executed  with  peculiar  accuracy.  Colonel 
Colby,  who  had  quickly  perceived  the  industry  and  abilities  of 
Drummond,  took  care  that  he  should  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  became  the  directing 
genius  of  the  Irish  survey.  The  work  was  more  than  one  of 
mensuration ;  it  embraced  minute  topographical  researches  and 
interesting  meteorological  experiments ;  and  it  forms  a  cadas- 
tral chart,  perhaps  unrivalled  for  its  fulness  and  beauty, 
Drummond  was  associated  in  this  performance  with  several 
young  men  of  no  common  powers  ^we  may  especially  mention 
Larcom  and  Portlock — but,  though  all  laboured  diligently  and 
well,  bis  contributions  to  the  general  result  were,  by  many  d^ 
grees,  the  first  in  importance.  When  engaged  in  this  survey^ 
be  designed  and  perfected  the  remarkable  improvements  in  rae 
appliances  for  mensuration  known  by  his  name.  The  ranges 
and  the  clunate  of  Ireland  being  very  unfavourable  to  taking  ob- 
servations, Drummond  lessened  this  difficulty,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  heliostat,  an  instrument  by 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  continuously  reflected  at  immense 
distances.  The  heliostat,  as  he  finally  adjdsted  it,  was  used  in 
Ireland  with  complete  success  ;  it  enabled  measuring  lines  to 
be  drawn  from  Precelly  in  Wales  to  Kippure  in  Wicklow,  and 
from  Keeper  in  Tipperary  to  Cullagh  m  Fermanagh ;  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  prized  by  engineers  as  an  instrument  of 
the  greatest  value.  Nor  was  this  the  only  expedient  by  which 
Drummond  overcame  the  obstacles  to  his  art  afforded  by  space 
and  a  dark  atmosphere.  The  ordinary  lamps  used  in  the 
survey  having  often  proved  insufficient  in  strength,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  evolving  a  light  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  force  by  the  application  of  gas  to  lime,  and  he  brought  it 
to  a  practical  solution.  The  Drummond  Light,  as  it  has  ever 
since  been  called,  was  first  employed  in  the  Irish  survey;  and 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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ite  Buccess  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful,  its  intense  radiance 
connecting  points  too  distant  hitherto  for  obserrations,  and 
making  peak  answer  as  it  were  to  peak,  be;ond  the  qieculatioDS 
of  tiie  moat  sanguine.  The  sentinels  in  tiie  camps  on  the  bills 
used  in  the  operations  of  the  survey,  were  astonished  at  its 
surpassing  .splendour  as  it  buret  on  their  sight  from  remote 
Btadons,  before  far  withdrawn  from  their  ken ;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel,  comparing  this  light  with  that  of  the  Argand  and 
Fresnel  lamps,  described  it  as  a  '  glare,  shining  forth,  and  as  it 

*  were  annihilating  both  its  predecessors,  which  appeared,  by  its 
'  side,  the  one  a  feeble  gleam,  which  it  required  attention  to 
'  see,  the  other  like  a  mere  plate  of  heated  metaL' 

Another  improvement  in  mensuration  was  completed  hj 
Drummond  at  this  period,  and  was  first  used  in  the  Iriai 
survey.  Engineers  had  long  been  baffled  by  the  difficult; 
of  procuring  accurate  measures  for  the  base-lines  i^ch  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  foundation  of  a  survey,  the  instruments,  under 
atmospheric  changes,  being  liable  to  variations  in  length ;  and 
the  slightest  error  in  iJiis  respect  affected  seriously  any  general 
calculation.  Several  iogenious  expedients  had  been  adopted 
to  get  rid  of  this  element  of  disturbance,  or  at  least  to  enable 
it  to  be  rectified,  but  none  of  them  had  been  wholly  satiffao- 
tory.  At  length.  Colonel  Colby  or  Drummond — it  is  uncer- 
tain which, but  we  believe  the  former — improving  upon  a  French 
hint,  originated  the  idea  of  making  a  measure  with  -metals 
which,  differing  in  degrees  of  expansiveness,  would  indicate 
the  variations  referred  to,  and  would  be  Bolf-oompensating  for 
them.  Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  this  devioe,  to  Drummond 
■certainly  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to  a  poetical  result, 
and  this  entitles  him  to  no  little  commendation.  Day  after 
day,  during  several  months  in  1826  and  1827,  be  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  requiring  considerable  chemical 
knowledge  in  order  to  adjust  the  necessary  apparatus ;  and  the 
pcouliar  contrivance  by  which  the  principle  of  selfmompensa- 
tion  was  carried  out,  was  certainly  due  to  him  alone.  '  The 
'  details,'  vnx>te  Sir  John  Herschel, '  of  the  execution  <^  the 

*  project  devolved  on  Drummond.  In  accwdance  with  what 
'  Beems  to  have  been  a  constant  principle  in  his  conduct,  to 
'  leave  nothing  undone  that  personal  exertion  and  assiduity 

*  could  accomplish  to  ensure  success,  not  content  with  entrust- 
'  ing,  as  many  would  have  done,  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
'  pensation  to  an  instrument-maker,  he  himself  executed  in  the 
'  midst  of  furnaces,  ovens,  and  freezing  mixtures,  all  the  trials, 
'  manipulations,  and  measurements.'  General  Fortloc^,  too, 
though  indisposed  to  rate  Drummond's  services  highly,  agrees 
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with  Hene!iel  in  this  respect  '  The  laborious  experiments,' 
he  says, '  which  Trere  make  for  comparing  the  stacdards  with 
'  the  reo^Dised  standards  of  measure  for  determining  the  exact 

*  position  of  the  oompeofiated  points  of  the  measuring  bars ; 
'  and  for  examining  various  descriptions  of  varnishes  m  order 
'  to  fix  upon  one  which  would  equalise  as  much  as  possible  in 
'  the  two  metals  the  times  required  for  acquiring  any  change 
'  of  temperature,  were  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Drummono,' 
The  new  apparatus  when  completed,  in  Herschel's  emphatic 
language,  was  'a  miracle  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  dehcate 
'  workmanship.'  By  the  self-compensating  bars,  as  they  are 
called,  baae-lineB  can  now  be  measured  with  the  accuracy  t^ 
mathematical  pretnsion ;  indeed,  the  first  base  measured  on  this 
principle,  that  of  the  Foyle,  by  Drummond  himself,  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  art  of  mensuration. 

Cnimmond  was  associated  with  the  Irish  sorvey  from  1824 
to  1832.  His  indefatigable  activity  and  industry  contributed 
largely  to  the  work;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  scientific  powers 
vrere  brought  out  conspicuously  in  its  progress.  The  improve- 
meats  be  effected  in  mensuration  bear  witness  to  his  inventive 
genius ;  but  they  were,  perhaps,  even  more  signal  proofs  of  his 
mechanical  and  constructive  talent.  As  a  man  of  science,  his 
pecuhar  faculty  was  the  perceiving  the  means  of  carrying  out, 
ID  a  practical  uispe,  the  ideas  of  oUiers ;  of  giving  form  to  prfr- 
conceived  designs.  '  A  Btrongly  characteristic  feature,'  says 
Sir  John  Hersdtel, '  of  his  scientific  undertakings  and  improve- 

*  ments  was  their  eminently  practical  nature,  and  the  direotness 

*  with  which  ^ey  attained  the  distinct  object  in  view  by  means 

*  highly  ingenious  and  quite  out  of  the  common  line  of  coatri- 

*  vance,  yet  meeting  fully  and  precisely  every  exigency  of  the 
'  case.'  The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  lime  light  uivitig  justly 
attracted  considerable  attention,  Drummond  went,  in  1830, 
to  London,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  make  his  invention  fitted 
for  the  use  of  lighthousesi  He  improved  greatly,  and  with  much 
skill,  the  apparatus  employed  in  toe  survey,  having  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  hght  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  gas  for  alcohtJ 
in  the  materials  that  produced  ignition,  and  having  contrived  a 
seU-acting  means  to  procure  for  the  lamp  a  supply  of  lime  balls; 
and  he  succeeded  peifectly  in  showing  lliat  lighthouses  could 
be  illnminated  upon  his  principle  with  a  degree  of  radiance 
hitherto  unexampled.  In  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Trinity 
House  and  Fuifieet,  it  Avas  demonstrated  that  the  Drummond 
Light  was  inmieasnrably  superior  to  every  other  in  cleamefls, 
intensity,  colour,  and  power;  and  many  scientific  peraons 
asserted  that  the  practical  objections  to  its  use  for  lights  at  sea 
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could  be  eas!l7  overcome.  In  diiB  we  did  not  concur  at  the 
time,  and,  as  yet  at  least,  experience  baa  shown  that,  incom- 
parable as  is  the  Drummond  Light,  die  apparatus  by  which  it 
IS  evolved  is  too  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  too  costly, 
delicate,  and  intricate  to  make  it  generally  available  for  tlus 
purpose.  Yet  Sir  Thomas  Liarcom,  no  mean  authority,  believea 
that  •  ingenuity,  sooner  or  later,  will  triumph  over  difficoltiea 
'  of  this  kind,*  and  that  '  tlie  Drummond  Light  may  yet 
'  cheer  the  home-bound  mariner  irom  the  Great  Skellig  to  the 
'  Tuskffl:.' 

By  this  time  the  scientific  eminence  and  great  mechanical 
skill  of  Drummond  had  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  The 
erperiments  at  the  Trinity  House  had  attracted  tiie  notice  of 
William  ly.,  who  continued  Master  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  attention  of  Lord  Brougham  had  been 
directed  to  the  talents  and  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  light.  This  volume  contains  an 
interesting  sketoh  by  Drummond  of  an  evening  at  the  Pavilion 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  sailor  King.  It  is  not  devoid 
of  ironical  humour,  and  is  written  with  a  quaint  simplicity. 
Drummond  often  met  Lord  Brougham  at  the  house  of  Vir. 
Bellenden  Ker;  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed  by  the 
great  Whig  Chancellor,  Chief  of  the  Commission  charged 
with  settling  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  for  the  Reform  Bill 
This  was  an  office  of  very  high  trust,  involving  delicate  and 
arduous  duties ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  esteem  io 
which  Lord  Brougham  held  Drummond  tJiat  he  should  have 
placed  a  man,  comparatively  young,  at  the  head  of  a  Board 
composed  of  members  many  of  whom  were  eminent  in  political 
life.  A  new  field  was  now  opened  for  Drummond.  He 
laboured  in  it  with  characteristic  energy ;  and  his  clear  hesd 
and  keen  intelligence  enabled  him  to  deal  with  statistical 
details,  and  to  arrive  at  sound  cooclusions  upon  them,  as  he 
had  mastered  problems  of  mathematical  science.  The  duties  of 
the  Boundary  Commission  were  extended  afterwards  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  relative  importance  of  the  smaller  boroughs 
doomed  to  disfranchisement  by  the  Bill.  This  task  was 
especially  assigned  to  Drummond.  As  might  have  been  ei* 
pected  in  a  matter  involving  many  confiicting  interests,  the 
results  of  his  calculations,  aluiough  derived  from  strict  mathe' 
matical  reasonings,  were  subjected  to  much  angry  critictam. 
The  controversy  on  the  Report  on  this  subject  was  a  noisy 
episode  of  the  Reform  debates.  The  dispute  is  no  longer  one 
01  interest,  but  we  may  remark  that,  in  his  estimate,  DnuD- 
mond  applied  the  principle  indicated  by  the  Ghivemment^  koA 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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for  which  he  was  not  reAponsible  himBelf,  with  an  accuntcy  that 
does  not  admit  of  question ;  that  the  only  point  open  to  real 
doubt  was  whether  the  principle  was  a  juet  one ;  and  that  the 
insinuations  made  against  the  fumess  and  candour  of  Drum- 
mond's  conduct  are  merely  instances  of  the  unscmpulonsness 
of  partisans.  In  conducting  the  business  of  this  Conunisnoo, 
Dnimmond  won  golden  opinions  from  his  colleagues.  Put 
over  the  heads  of  older  men,  his  position  was  one  of  a  trying 
kind ;  but,  though  somewhat  distant  in  manner,  and  not  with- 
out Scotch  caution  and  reticence)  he  made  his  fellow-labourers 
his  friends,  by  his  gracious  courtesy  and  deference  to  their 
wishes.  Before  separating,  they  resolved  to  commemorate  tiieir 
esteem  for  him  by  a  suitaole  token.  They  subscribed  for,  and 
jwesented  to  his  mother,  accompanying  it  with  a  kind  address, 
the  portrait  of  him,  from  the  hand  of  Fickersgill,  now  in  the 
Court  Room  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

From  this  time  the  career  of  Drummond  was  to  pass  from 
science  into  political  life.  He  had  displayed  such  ability  as  a 
Boundary  Commissioner  that  he  had  thoroughly  guned  t^e 
confidence  of  the  Government.  In  1631-32,  Ms  connexion 
with  the  Irish  survey  ended,  his  last  contribution  to  its  labours 
being  a  sketch  of  toe  measurement  of  the  Lough  Foyle  base; 
and,  is  1833,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  '  the  whole  Cabinet,* 
and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  Lord  6rey.  This  step  was  taken  not  without 
miwivings,  and  many  fnends  regretted  his  abandoning  a  calling 
in  which  ne  had  attained  reputation  for  the  troubled  and  doubt- 
ful profession  of  politics.  '  When  he  quitted  the  walks  of 
'  science,'  said  Sir  John  Herschel,  '  for  die  high  and  efficient 
line  of  public  life  which  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his 
great  powers,  the  impression  was  general  that  his  success  as 
a  man  of  science,  had  he  desired  it,  mnst  have  been  of  a  dis- 
tinguished kind;'  and  Dr.  Robinson,  the  well-known  astro- 
nomer, declared  that  he  never  forgave  Drummond  for  deserting 
porsuits  in  which  he  seemed  destined  to  make  notable  and 
useful  discoveries.  Drummond  conldnued  Private  Secretary 
to  Iiord  Althorp  untU  the  elevation  of  that  nobleman  to  the 
House  of  Lords  was  made,  in  1834,  die  occasion  of  the  fall  of 
the  first  Melbourne  Administration.  In  this  position  he  won 
the  regard,  and  even  the  affection,  of  his  distinguished  chief, 
who  said,  years  afterwards,  'that  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
'  recollections  of  his  political  life  was  that  it  had  made  him 

*  acqutdnted  with  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 

*  in  relations  of  intimacy  with  almost  every  member  of  the 
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'  Cabinet'  '  The  duties  t^  this  office,'  wrote  Sir  Tbomae  Ltr- 
com,  '  gave  him  much  valuable  insight  into  tlie  delulB  of 

*  public  life,  but  were  chiefly  useful  in  enabling  him  to  cement 
'  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  the 

*  Govenmwnt ; '  and  Misa  Martiiieau  informs  us  that  Ixtrd 
Grey  often  todi  his  opinion  on  important  questions.  The 
political  creed  of  Drummond  had  been  from  the  earliest  yooth 
on  the  Liberal  side;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
became  in  his  new  capacity  a  thorough  member  of  the  Whig 
party.  When  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  came  into  power  in 
1835  for  the  secoad  time,  he  was  selected  to  be  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Irdand,  with  Lords  Mulgrave  and  Morpeth  as  his 
chieis.  A  new  Irish  policy  being  one  of  the  main  projects 
of  the  Administrationj  this  appointanent  was  a  mark  of  pe- 
culiar confidence. 

Drummond  wan  Und^r-Secretary  for  Ireland  from  ttus 
time  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  M^boume  Qovemment.  It 
was  in  this  position  that  his  tidents  and  character  beoatne 
best  known  to  the  general  public,  and  that  he  acqsned 
for  himself  a  niune  still  treasured  by  many  friends  m  bis 
adopted  country.  In  order  to  understand  what  he,  and 
the  AdministratioD  of  which  he  was  a  member,  effected  for 
Ireland  during  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
state  of  Uiat  country  when  committed  to  the  accomplished 
nobleman,  now  usually  remembered  as  Xiord  Mormanby,  In 
1835  Ireland  was  in  one  of  those  paroxyBms  of  disorder  seeo 
too  often  in  her  melancholy  history.  The  inveterate  ilk  in 
tbat  distempered  frame,  the  animositiea  of  religion  and  raoe, 
had  been  quickened  into  fierce  activity ;  and  good  govonment 
appeared  hopeless  amidst  the  passions  ihey  had  aroused. 
The  oligiu*chy  of  sect  which,  until  1829,  had  misruled  and 
oppressed  the  country,  had  been  deprived  of  tlieir  ascendancr 
by  law,  but  they  retained  it  in  fact  in  a  great  degree,  and 
they  were  stru^Hng  violently  for  its  complete  restoration. 
They  still  preserved  much  influence  at  the  Castle ;  their  re- 
presentatives filled  the  bench  of  justice ;  they  were  dominant 
m  the  magistracy,  the  corporations,  the  jury-box,  and  the 
local  tribunals;  and  they  possessed  io  the  Orange  societiefi 
a  formidable  and  compact  organisation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  yet  emancipated  in  name  only, 
regarded  England  and  their  ancient  masters  with  deep-rooted 
jealoosy  and  dislike ;  and,  having  learned  what  could  be  ef- 
fected by  agitation  and  resolute  conoert,  had,  under  O'Connell, 
handed  together  into  aesociatiDns  whose  avowed  purpose  was 
dismembenng  the  empire,  and  overthrowing  some  of  the  nwet 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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settled  of  its  institutjons.  The^  had  complet«ij  triomphed  in 
tlie  tithe  w&r ;  bad  practically  succeeded  in  many  of  their 
objects  in  Bpite  of  neceBSaiy  measures  of  coercion ;  and  ware 
now  clamouring  for  the  Sepe&l  of  the  Union,  and  menaciiu^ 
the  existiog  settlement  of  property.  Ireland  was  thuB  split 
into  hostile  factions,  more  exaeperated  against  each  other  than 
they  had  been  since  1798;  and  the  Executive,  weak  in  its  sub- 
ordinates, without  an  adequate  central  force,  and  not  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  was  unable  to  quell  the 
elements  of  disturbance  that  were  breakingasunder  the  bqudii 
of  society.  '.  Talk,'  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834,  wheii 
reviewing  this  state  of  political  dangers,  '  of  the  British  Cpn- 
'  stitution  existing  in  Ireland ;  I  see  tJiere  nothing  but  a  ghastly 
'  phantom,  a  distorted  image  of  the  British  Constitution.' 

The  political  ills  of  Ireland,  moreover,  were  aggravated 
by  widespread ,  social  mischiefs.  The  wis^tb  of  $he  iaiaijid 
had  increased  since  the  Union,  owing  to  trade  with  Gr^ 
Britain  and  improved  facilities  pf  intercourse ;  and.  it  yrafi 
easy  to  show  that,  in  one  sense,  its  condition  was  flomparar 
tively  prosperous.  But  a  variety  of  causes  had  at  once  stimur 
lated  the  growth  of  the  population  and  made  it  poor;  and 
peculiar  circumstances  had  impeded  the  develoranent  of  a 
middle  and  commercial  class,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  landed  aristocracy  had  been  tempted,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1793,  which  conferred  the  franchise  on  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  to  cut  up  thdr  estates  into  patches,  and  to  settle 
a  miserable  peasantry  on  tbemi  in  order  to  gain  political  in- 
fluence. The  great  war  with  France,  which  made  the  culti- 
vation of  small  com  farms  exceedii^ly  profitable,  had  operated 
in  tiie  same  direction;  and  the  fatal  ease  with  which  the 
potato  afforded  quantities  of  inferior  food  to  a  race,  satisfied  to 
exist  in  wretchedness,  had  contributed  to  a  similar  result. 
At  the  same  time  free  commerce  in  land  had  been  restrained 
by  the  traditional  usages  that  had  come  down  from  the  penal 
code  and  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  Irish  land-laws;  and 
while,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  their  owners,  estates  were 
becoming  overwhelmed  by  debt,  the  circulation  of  land  in  the 
market,  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  people,  was  limited 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  this  way,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century,  the  social  system  of  Ireland  had  taken  the  form  o£  a 
deeply  embarrassed  proprietary,  without  a  large  trading  or 

Jreomaory  class,  resting  on  a  mass  of  destitute  serfs,  eking  out 
ife  tm  a  precarious  root,  and  continually  on  the  vei^e  of 
misery.  Then  had  come  the  reaction  after  the  war,  a  ndl  of 
rents  and  a  struggle  to  maintain  them,  an  ever-augmenting 
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inability  in  property  to  employ  labour  and  fulfil  its  dniies,  t 
Btill  lower  decline  of  the  peitaantry,  their  numberB  multiplying 
aa  rapidly  as  before,  inunense  '  clearanceB '  and  wholesale 
'  evictionB,'  and  a  portentons  growth  of  niuperisin,  swelling 
year  af^r  year  in  its  fearful  dimensions.  This  state  of  things 
made  more  intense  the  ills  at  the  core  of  society  in  Ireland; 
a  continuing  feud  between  landlord  and  tenant  shaking 
property  to  its  very  basis,  a  succession  of  frigbtJul  agratian 
outrides,  sav^e  combinations  against  law  and  order,  ribbon 
confederacies  and  their  train  of  crimes,  a  bankrupt  feudaHgra 
in  melancholy  contrast  with  wide-spread  and  desperate  po- 
verty, were  its  most  obvious  symptoms  and  consequences. 

SucceBsive  Grovemmente  had  had  before  them  this  condition 
of  Ireland  which,  for  some  time,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
statesmen.  As  early  as  1823-24,  Lord  Wellesley  had  in- 
augurated an  Irish  policy  of  an  enlightened  and  a  salutary 
kind  ;  but  his  patriotic  efCbrts  had  been  crossed  by  his  own 
Cabinet  and  the  Orange  faction.  Canning  died  before  be 
could  carry  out  any  views  he  may  have  entertained  for  Ireland ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  exclu- 
mvely  of  a  Tory  type.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey  in  Ireluid 
had  to  deal  with  violent  Station  and  with  almost  revolntdonarj 
passions  ;  and  it  had  been  comp^ed  in  the  interests  of  order 
to  adopt  measures  of  temporary  coercion.  Until  1835,  a 
Liberal  Administration  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  treating 
Ireland  upon  its  own  political  principles ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Lord  Noimanby's  regime  that  it  was  the  first  that 
made  the  attempt.  The  lord-lieutenancy  of  that  noblemu 
is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  that  country.  It  is  tme,  it 
did  not  permanently  settle  some  Irish  questions  that  most  be 
solved,  and  chieSy  on  acconnt  of  the  strength  and  violence  of 
the  Tory  opposition,  it  was  not  signalised  by  many  conspicaona 
legislative  measures,  though  the  reform  of  the  Irish  juries  and 
corporations,  and  the  Irish  poor  law  are  lasting  monuments  fA 
a  liberal  and  humane  policy.  But  it  changed  the  systan  of 
government  in  Ireland  from  being  one  in  the  interest  of  a  class 
into  one  that  sought  the  good  of  the  nation ;  it  gready 
strengthened  the  influence  of  the  State  in  several  departments 
of  tiie  Irish  Administration ;  and  it  laid  down  principles  for 
ruling  the  island  from  which  it  has  since  been  imposnble  to 
deviate.  For  the  first  time  during  many  graierations  the  r^nw 
at  the  Castle  treated  Irishmen  of  all  ranks  with  impartial  jus- 
tice, and  took  account  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoj^e.  While, 
in  spite  of  all  that  calumny  has  invented,  it  checked  amtation 
and  t^e  license  of  mobs,  it  sternly  discoantenaoced  ibe  Orange 
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party,  it  refused  to  become  the  instrument  of  cliques  and  of 
individual  selfislinesB  or  oppression ;  and  it  taught  the  poorer 
classes  especially  to  look  to  it  for  support  and  sympathy.  In 
addition  it  eave  real  effect  to  Catholic  emancipation  by  admit- 
ting Cathohcs  to  offices  of  public  honour  and  trust ;  the  Judi- 
cial Bench  was  adorned  by  men  who  a  few  yeare  before  were 
excluded  from  it  because  not  of  the  favoured  creed ;  and  by 
this  and  other  valuable  reforms  the  administration  of  justice 
was  purified  and  made  really  national  and  popular.  At  the 
same  time  the  power  of  the  Executive  was  increased  by  im- 
provements in  its  machinery ;  and  crime  was  repressed  with  a 
vigour  and  success  unknown  hitherto  in  Irish  history.  By 
these  means  the  nation  was  brought,  in  a  short  period,  into  a 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  even  content ;  the  Govem- 
ment  obtained  and  deserved  confidence ;  and  the  disorders  of 
the  distracted  country  were  lessened  in  a  remarkable  degree.  To 
this  day  every  liberal  Irishman  looks  back  to  the  government  of 
Lord  Normanby  as  the  commencemeat  of  a  happier  era,  when 
the  principles  of  justice,  conciliation,  and  kindness  were  intro- 
duced and  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  the  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  detennine  accurately  what  share  Drummond 
had  in  directing  the  policy  of  this  beneficent  administration. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  M'Lennan  that  he  was  its  control- 
ling and  masterspirit;  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Chief 
Secreta^  were  really  the  puppets  of  their  subordinate.  Lord 
Normanby,  with  certain  defects  of  manner,  was  a  clear-headed 
and  able  statesman ;  and  if  the  late  lamented  Lord  Carlisle 
could  win  hearts  by  his  gracious  courtesy,  he  was  not  the  less 
an  excellent  governor.  Nor,  in  apportioning  the  pruse  due  to 
this  patriotic  and  just  rigime,  should  we  foiget  the  merits  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  filled  its  important  law  offices,  and 
several  of  whom  ctmspicuously  proved  how  Catholic  talent 
could  serve  the  State.  Lord  Chancellor  Brady,  Chief  Baron 
Woulfe,  Chief  Baron  Pigot,  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen,  and 
Judges  Perrin,  Kichards,  and  Ball,  all  legal  members  of  Lord 
Normanby's  Government,  are  entitled  to  no  small  part  of  the 
credit  that  belongs  to  it,  for  securing  to  Ireland  an  improved 
system  for  repressing  crime,  and  the  pure  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Yet  Drummond  was  prominent  among 
the  group  of  honourable  men  then  in  power  at  the  Castle.  His 
connexion  with  the  survey  having  made  him  familiar  from 
youth  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  be  was  at  least  equal  to  either 
of  his  chiefs  in  statesmanlike  and  intelligent  perception  of  the 
most  pressing  requirements  of  the  country ;  and  he  did  great 
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good  in  directing  their  attention  to  Uie  psr&mount  and  ni^ent 
necessity  of  improving  the  material  condition  of  the  people. 
Ctear-headfld,  resolute,  etrictly  upright,  abhorring  injustice, 
and  with  strong  sympathies  for  a  sunering  and  long-oppressed 
race,  he  possessed  and  exercised  vast  innuence  in  promotiDg 
measures  for  putting  down  disorder,  in  restraining  the  oligarchy 
of  Orange  potentates,  and  in  secnring  for  the  poorer  classes 
their  rignta ;  and,  in  these  respects,  lie  was  not  merely  the 
official  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  Grovemment,  he  not  seldtMn 
determined  its  action.  Yet  perhaps  it  was  his  remarkable 
faculty  for  despatching  and  managing  pubhc  business  that 
chiefly  assured  nim  the  high  place  ne  held  in  the  councils  of 
the  Administration.  '  Sum  was  his  power  of  concentratioii' — 
we  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  his  worthy  gne- 
cesBor — '  that  he  could  fix  the  whole  force  of  his  nund  on  any 
*  subject  of  discussion,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  any  other;' 
and,  as  in  addition  to  this  great  giil,  he  had  strong  sense  and 
astonishing  industry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  conducted  the 
government  of  Ireluid,  in  its  details,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
made  his  mind  and  character  felt  in  all  parts  of  it. 

Passing  from  this  general  view,  we  may  say  that  the  pohcy 
and  acts  of  the  Normanby  Administration  were  determin^ 
almost  wholly  by  Drummond  in  three  particulars  of  real  im- 
portance. Before  his  time  the  constabulary  force  of  Ireland 
was  badly  trained  and  organised ;  and,  as  it  was  exclusively 
composed  of  men  belonging  to  the  dominant  religion,  it  was  at 
once  unpopular  and  inefficient  Drummond  wrought  a  ctHu- 
plete  revolution  in  this  system.  He  placed  the  constabulary 
under  a  regime,  dependent  ultimately  on  the  Under-Seta^taiy, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  on  experienced  officials,  by  which  it 
was  admirably  managed  and  disciplined ;  and  he  toi^  care  that 
it  should  be  tiirown  open  to  all  Irishmen,  irrespective  of  creed. 
'  He  converted  this  force,'  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Larctnn, '  into 
'  the  most  efficient  police  in  Europe.  It  became  under  his 
'  bands  an  almost  perfect  machine,  which,  like  a  delicate  musical 
'  instrument,  responded  at  once,  iram  the  remotest  part  of 
'  Ireland,  to  his  touch  in  DubHn  Castle.'  On  the  services  o[ 
the  body  thus  remodelled  by  Drummond,  and  on  its  tried  and 
untarnished  loyalty,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  comment 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  late  abortive 
Fenian  insurrection  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  eflSirts ; 
and  that  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  who  fill  its  ranks  have 
happily  been  long  undistinguiahable  &om  each  other,  except  by 
inmvidual  merit  and  bravery.  To  Drummond,  moreover,  in  a 
great  degree,  belongs  the  ci«dit  of  two  valuable  refonns  nude 
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at  tliis  time  in  the  adnunistratioii  of  justice.  He  established 
the  mode  of  prosecuting  ofiendera  at  Quarter  Sessioos  by  re- 
sponsible officials,  one  of  the  beat  features  of  the  system  in  use 
in  Ireland  for  carrying  out  our  Criminal  Law ;  and  he  abolished 
and  steadily  refused  to  restore — a  precedent  always  since  fol- 
lowed— the  invidious  practice  once  common  in  Ireland  of  chal- 
lenging juries  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  criminal  trials,  in  a, 
remptory  manner — an  expedient  previously  often  employed 
Orange  law  officers  and  Uieir  subordinates  to  keep  CatboUca 
excluded  Irom  the  jury>box.     Finally  Drunmiond,  more  ener- 

fetically  perhap  titan  any  one  at  the  Castle  in  these  days, 
rought  the  weight  of  the  Government  to  bear  gainst  the  evil 
power  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  threw  its  iiSuence  on  the 
side  of  humanity  and  care  for  the  Irish  peasantry.  His  cele> 
brated  letter  to  Sir  William  Vemer,  if  somewhat  violent  and 
even  indiscreet,  reveals  the  honourable  and  salutary  dislike 
be  felt  for  the  arrogant  Orange  faction ;  and  it  was  he  who, 
filled  with  real  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  landed  system 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  miseries  it  was  entailing,  announced  fear^ 
leesly  to  the  Irish  landlords  what  has  been  called  well  the 

•  potent  aphorism,'  that '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 

•  rights.' 

Such  was  Drummond  in  his  official  life ;  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  statesmen  who  have  l(ud  down  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  a  project  which,  though 
not  carried  out,  was  a  comprehensive  uid  bold  design  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  that  country.  From  early  youth  he 
had  before  him  the  phenomena  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland ; 
he  had  studied  attentively  the  relations  between  the  owners 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  the  masses  of  poverty  de- 
pendent on  them.  More  Srmly,  perhi^,  than  any  public 
man  he  had  appreciated  one  cardinal  fact  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  at  that  time — that  the  swarming  millions  of  her  poorer 
classes  were  year  after  year  becoming  more  indigent ;  and  he 
in^sted  strenuously  on  the  necessity  of  an  attempt,  by  special 
le^lative  measures,  to  raise  them  out  of  their  deplorable 
wretchedness.  Until  this  were  done,  be  continually  urged, 
all  other  reforms  were  merely  superficial ;  what  prospect  could 
there  be  for  a  country  where  society  rested  on  a  chaos  of 

Sauperism?  In  addition  to  the  Poor  Law  then  being  intro- 
nced,  he  thought  that  one  means  of  solving  this  problem  was 
employing  under  the  encouragement  of  the  State,  and  with  a 
view  to  broad  national  objects,  a  lar^e  amount  of  the  labour  of 
Ireland  in  carryii^  out,  on  a  general  plan,  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary modes  of  locomotion  then  being  commenced  in  Eng- 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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land  and  the  CoDtment.  It  was  with  him  a  settled  convictdou 
that  GoTcrDment  should  directly  develope  a  system  of  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  '  of  ^ving  a  lift '  to  the  popa- 
latton ;  and  he  foresaw,  moreover,  with  rare  s^acity,  that,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstancea  of  the  country,  and  r^ard  being 
had  to  the  general  good,  this  was  the  only  way  that  promised 
to  make  railways  in  Ireland  successful,  in  a  commercial  or 
national  point  of  view.  The  Cabinet  having  favourably  enter- 
tuned  his  representations  to  this  effect,  a  Commissioii  was 
appcanted  in  1836,  charged  with  reporting  on  the  beat  method 
to  oe  adopted  for  making  railways  in  Ireluid,  on  the  direction 
and  nature  of  the  proposed  lines,  and  on  various  miscellaneous 
matters,  the  principal  object  being  to  secure  a  railway  system 
at  once  remunerative  and  bene6cial  to  the  country  and  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  an  incentive  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  labouring  population.  The  project  was  warmly 
received  in  Ireland ;  and  Drummond,  though  overwhelmed 
with  work,  became  chairman  of  the  Commission,  hia  assot^tes 
being,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  emioence  in  scientific  or  public 
life. 

Oar  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  labours 
of  this  Commission,  one  of  vast  importance,  as  events  have 
shown.  It  published  two  of  the  ablest  reports  that  have 
ever  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  of  these  Drummond 
was  the  prmcipal  author.  As  is  well  known,  the  Commis- 
sioners recommended  tiiat  two  main  lines  of  railway  should 
be  made  from  Dublin  to  Cork  with  a  series  of  branches,  and 
from  Dublin  to  Nav&n  with  a  double  branch  extending  to 
Enniskillen  and  Belfast ;  and  they  showed,  from  careiuUy 
chosen  data,  that  these  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  would  form  the  basis  of  a  more  complete  system. 
They  recommended  too,  that  these  main  lines  should  be  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  State  by  private  specu- 
lators alone  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  with  the  assistance  of 
loans  secured  on  the  countries  to  be  traversed,  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme  being,  that  the  chief  railways  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  laid  out,  aa  a  whole,  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  It  may  be  afBnned  that  the  Commissioneis' 
Beporta  exhausted  all  that  can  be  ui^ed  for  giving  the  State 
a  nght  for  directing  the  course  of  those  monopolies  of  loco- 
motion, trunk  railways ;  indeed,  the  arguments  on  this  subject 
have  been  seldom  if  ever  so  ably  put.  Drummond,  however, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  object  which,  with  him  at  least,  was 
paramount  to  all  others,  how  railways  in  Ireland  could  be 
developed  so  aa  to  secure  employment  for  the  labouring  classes. 

Dinitizedb,  Google 
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The  portions  of  the  Reports  that  describe  the  conditioii  of  the 
poorer  Irish,  their  past  history,  their  relations  with  the  State, 
and  their  claims  on  it,  are  wholly  from  Ma  pen,  and  form  a 
riaumS  remarkable  for  its  cleameBs  and  power,  and  still  more 
for  its  eenerouB  sentiments.  Unfortunately  the  recomraendar 
tions  of  the  Commissioners,  although  approved  by  most  think- 
ing men,  were  destined  never  to  come  to  a  result.  They 
were  denounced  by  the  Tory  Opposition  in  Parliament,  were 
characterised  as  reactionary  and  ioolish,  and  were  condemned 
by  the  capitalists  and  projectors  who  believed  that  Ireland,  if 
abandoned  to  them,  would  be  a  prolific  source  of  gain.  The 
event  has  been  not  a  little  curious,  and  has  verified  several  of 
the '  predictions  of  the  Commissioners.  Private  enterprise, 
almost  unchecked,  has  bewi  permitted  to  make  the  railways  of 
Ireland;  and,  after  millions  have  been  idly  squandered,  the 
system,  viewed  as  one  of  locomotdon,  is  very  imperfect  and  ill- 
desicned,  while  several  lines  are  absolntely  bankrupt,  several 
yield  no  dividend  or  a  nominal  one  only,  and  hardly  any  are 
really  prosperous.  As  we  write,  owing  to  the  energetic  efforts 
of  Lonl  Clanricarde  and  Mr.  Monsell,  a  Commission  has  ac- 
tually been  appointed  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  railways 
of  Ireland  can  safely  be  purchased  by  the  8tate,  the  Govern- 
ment being  composed  of  the  party  that  thirty  years  ^o  de- 
clared that  the  scheme  of  Dmmmond  was  impracticable  and 
unjust! 

The  time,  however,  was  now  approaching  when  the  career 
of  Drunmtond  was  to  come  to  a  close.  His  frame  had  always 
been  rather  delicate ;  the  severe  labours  of  the  Irish  survey, 
and  frequent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  had  seriously  injured 
his  constitution:  and  before  he  became  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland  be  had  had  several  attacks  of  illness.  His  spirit, 
however,  was  one  of  those  that  endeavour  to  overcome  in- 
firmity ;  and  heavy  as  his  official  dnties  were,  he  had  loni; 
defied  and  baffled  disease.  But  the  intense  work  of  the  Rait 
way  ConunissiDn,  added  to  his  customary  business  at  the  Castle, 
proved  too  much  for  his  vital  powers,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1838  alarming  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  For  a 
time  they  were  conjured  away  by  repose  and  a  short  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  be  returned  to  his  office  in  Dublin  in 
autumn,  comparatively  restored,  though  still  far  from  well.  In 
the  following  spring  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  collecting 
facts  and  evidence  for  a  Committee,  obtuned  at  the  instance 
of  Ijord  Rodcn,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  attacks  made  by  Ae  Orange  facUon  on 
an  Administration  whose  even-handed  justice  it  was  unable'to  , 
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comprehend  or  tolerate.  The  priDcipaJ  witness  exunined  tis 
Drummond,  He  was  questioned  and  cross-questioaed  duiii^ 
a  fortnight,  and  the  result  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of  tus 
own  conduct  aad  that  of  his  chiefs,  in  the  judgment  of  all  im- 
partial persons.  After  this  his  health  declined  rapidly,  and  oo 
the  15Ui  of  April,  1840,  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
having  beyond  question  fallen  a  victim  to  over-exertion  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  The  Heads  of  the  Cabinet  and  his  official 
superiors  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  talents  and  virtues  in  grate- 
ful expressions  of  regard  and  esteem ;  and  he  was  deeply 
mourned  and  lamented  by  friends  by  whom  he  had  been  known 
and  loved  from  youth.  Yet  the  most  touching  testimony  to 
bis  worth  was  the  regret  felt  for  him  in  the  strange  land  for 
which  be  had  sacrificed  a  noble  life,  and  which  he  bad  made 
his  adopted  country.  At  his  own  request  he  was  buried  m 
Ireland.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  an  imposing  array,  re- 
presenting the  state  and  rank  of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  multitudes  of  the  poorer  classes,  v/ho  knew  they  had 
lost  a  real  benefactor.  To  this  day  the  memory  of  Drummond 
is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  as  that  of  one 
of  the  few  who  have  used  the  power  of  the  State  in  thor 
interests ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  honoured  men, 
'  whose  dust,  alas,  is  Irish  earth,'  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  greater  worthy. 


Art.  VIII. — Halliard's  Debates,  London:  1867. 
rriHE  worshippers  of  the  great  goddess  Finality  will  not,  we 
•*-  trust,  in  this  hour  of  acclamation  be  too  intolerant  of  thoM, 
a  small  but  perhaps  an  increasing  number,  who  hesitate  to  admit 
that  she  is  in  stable  possession  of  her  sovereignty  on  the  field  of 
Beform.  True  it  is  uiat,  as  the  Session  of  1867  drew  towards  hi 
close,  nine  at  least  out  of  ten  among  such  men  as  cuatomaiily 
canvass  politics  greeted  one  another  with  some  such  exclama- 
tion as  this :  *  Well,  thank  God,  it  is  done  with  at  hist ! '  True 
it  is  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  weariness  of  despair, 
raised  its  pace  to  full  gallop,  and  seemed  even  to  ride  tdu^ 
shod  over  the  rights  of  its  members  to  j>ropose  amendments  m 
it  came  near  the  closing  stages  of  the  Bill.  True  it  is  that  > 
Government  which  has  executed  with  success  a  Bununersanh 
which  might  put  Blondin  to  shame,  reassures  its  followers  by 
observing  that  at  any  rato  it  has  settled  the  question.  Settle- 
ment, conclusion,  ending ;  what  pleasant  words,  in  cases  where 
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th«  begimting  was  cloaded,  and  the  contmuance  vae  a  series  of 
tempeate.  For  such  an  end  surely  even  a  maidea  administrstion 
might  compromise  its  Tirtue : 

'  Te  propter  eundem 
Eztinctus  pudor,  et  qu&  soI&  sidera  adibam 
Fama  prior.' 

For  finality  they  have  sacrificed  everything ;  but,  unless  we 
much  mistake,  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  touched,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtiul  whether  we  have  got  finality. 

More  than  once,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  party  termed  Conservative  deliberately  to  choose 
its  field  of  battle,  to  mark  out  the  limits  this  way  and  that,  to 
shape  the  issue  for  it«elf,  to  thrill  with  exulting  and  unbroken 
anticipations  of  triumph,  down  to  the  very  eve,  nay  to  the 
very  cockcrowing,  of  a  day  of  cruebing  defeat,  and  to  find,  at 
something  later  than  the  latest  moment,  that  a  resistless  destiny 
had  decreed  it  must  become  itself  the  instrument  of  strangling 
the  idol  it  had  adored.  So  it  was  in  1829  ;  so  in  1846 ;  so  in 
1867.  But  none  without  seeing  could  have  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  possible,  on  ^ia  last  occaflion,  to  introduce 
into  a  part,  at  beat  ao  lugnbrious,  ho  many  and  such  grotesque, 
nay  even  hideous,  variations.  Whatever  consolations  there  may 
be  in  store  for  uneasy  consciences  on  or  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  never  let  them  seek  comfort  in  the  notion  that,  after 
all,  they  have  only  done  what  Peel  did.  If  they  had  only  done 
that  for  which  they  by  themselves,  and  above  all  by  their 
leader  in  the  Commons,  loaded  with  execration  one  of  the 
most  pure-minded  and  high-minded  of  British  Ministera,  per- 
haps even  this  might  have  been  enough.  But  they  have  done 
aomethiug  very  Afferent.  Beyond  the  fact  that  a  Minister 
carried  at  ea^  period  what  he  had  previously  opposed,  there  is 
not  a  single  point  of  resemblance,  that  we  can  djscem,  between 
the  conduct  puraued  on  the  two  firat  and  on  the  third  of  these 
occaaons.  In  1646  and  in  1829  a  large  majority,  and  an 
assured  possession  of  power,  were  deliberately  staked  and  even- 
tually lost  for  the  sake  of  a  great  public  measure.  In  1867  a 
great  public  measure  was  adopted  and  traded  on  by  a  minority, 
m  order  to  hold  that  power  which  the  intention  and  practice  of 
our  Constitntion  aBke  accord  to  a  majority. 'In  1829  and  1846 
the  Tory  or  Conservative  Grovemment  and  party  supplied  the 
only  instrumrat,  by  which  the  changes  respectively  in  question 
could  be  efiiected.  In  1867  a  Liberal  Government  and  party- 
were  warm  &om  that  very  work,  and  had  been  driven  from 
the  helm  by  the  Tories,  and  their  handful  of  aUies,  solely  on 
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occoimt  of  their  determination  that  it  should  not  be  evaded  hat 
perfonned.  In  1829  and  1846,  Sir  Rohert  Feel  and  the  Doke 
of  Wellington  were  contented  with  the  modest  task  of  carrying 
through  a  storm  of  obloquy  the  measures  which  the  Bmanci- 
patore  and  Free  Traders  had  proposed.  In  1867,  Lord  Betfoy, 
and  his  inspiring  genius  Mr.  Disraeli,  determined  on  a  higher 
fiight ;  and  nave  finally  passed  through  Farliament  a  Bill  ivhich, 
80  far  as  the  franchise  is  concerned,  either  goes,  or  at  any  rate 
pretends  to  go,  &r  beyond  all  that  the  Liberal  Govenmtent 
and  party  had  recommended,  and  that  the  country,  before  the 
spring  of  1867,  had  seemed  to  expect  or  desire.  In  1829  and 
1846,  the  heads  of  the  Government  were  accused  of  betraying 
their  party  by  concealing  their  intentions  until  their  honour 
was  committed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  people ;  and  in  each 
case  the  party  broke  up  accordingly.  In  1867  the  party  has 
not  rebelled,  indeed  it  has  scarcely  murmured ;  it  has  answered 
on  divisions  to  the  call  of  its  eummoners  witJi  a  discipline 
worthy  of  a  more  honourable  campaign ;  and  the  malcontents, 
who  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  have  been  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  without  a  disciple  if  not  without  an  auditory. 
In  1829  and  1646,  the  leaders  acted  on  a  political  conviction 
and  carried  the  measure  they  introduced.  In  1867,  the  leaden, 
disembarrassed  of  all  political  conviction,  cared  little  more 
what  were  the  clauses  of  their  hill,  than  the  porter  at  ■ 
railway-station  cares  what  may  be  the  contents  of  the  port- 
manteau on  his  shoulder ;  and  they  carried  not  the  measure, 
or  rather  any  of  the  three  measures,  which  they  introduced, 
hut  an  entirely  different  measure.  In  1829  and  1846,  im- 
portant and  fruitful  principles  of  policy,  which  had  previously 
been  opposed,  were  adopted  by  a  Ministry  and  by  a  great  put 
of  its  adherents.  These  were,  in  the  one  case,  the  equality 
for  civil  purposes  of  the  adherents  of  different  reli^ous  sects; 
and,  in  the  other,  commercial  freedom.  A  better  directioii 
was  thus  permanently  impressed  upon  policy ;  a  real  advance 
in  the  corporate  life  of  the  country  was  achieved.  But  in 
1867,  while  a  popular  proposal  has  been  appropriated  with  a 
view  avowedly  to  the  retention  of  office,  every  day  aSoiis 
proof  that  there  is  no  real  repentance  or  conversion  whatever; 
and  it  seems  even  probable  that  many  may  seek  to  atone  bj 
increased  obstructiveness  in  general  policy  for  their  involmi- 
tary  act  of  extravagant,  but  yet  isolated,  liberalism.  Lastly 
in  1829  and  1846  no  attempt  was  made  to  blind  the  public 
by  defrauding  of  the  honours  of  the  day  those  to  whom  they 
were  due.  '  The  credit,'  swd  Sir  R.  Peel  In  1829,  •  belongs 
'  to  others,  not  to  me :  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  (Jrattaa, 
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'  Mr.  Plunket,  to  the  geatlemen  opposite,  and  to  an  illuetrioos 
'  and  light  honourable  friend  of  mine  now  no  more.'  And  the 
glowing  words,  which  he  spoke  in  1846,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  title-deeds  of  Mr.  Cobden's  wide  inheritance  of 
fame.  In  1867,  the  good  sense  of  the  public  has  sickened  at 
attempts  alike  despicable  and  ridiculous  to  claim  originality 
and  consistency  in  the  very  act  of  plagiarism  and  of  tergiver- 
sation. 

As  if  to  raise  to  its  climax  the  moral  contrast  between  itself 
and  Sir  R.  Feel,  the  Government,  by  the  mouth  of  its  leader, 
has  persistently  sneered  at  Mr.  Bright  while  appropriating 
bis  ideas  by  wholesale.  Had  those  sneers  been  spontaneous,  we 
sbonld  have  said  they  were  due  to  a  littleness  of  mind  incon- 
ceivable in  a  man  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Bat  they  were  not  spontaneous.  They  were  part  of  an  implied 
compact  between  the  Minister  and  his  party.  That  party, 
sore  at  its  long  exclusion,  and  determined  to  clutch  the  prize 
it  had  obtained,  was  in  a  humour  to  bear  much.  Unlimited 
abandonment  of  principles  and  policy  on  Keform,  deceit  in  any 
quantity,  Tacillation  without  end — for  these  it  was  well  pre- 
pared. But  it  waa  essential  that,  however  thinly,  yet  in  some 
way,  the  humiliation  should  be  veiled ;  that  the  tyranny  should 
wear  a  mask ;  tluit  each  stage  of  the  journey  by  which  the 
unhappy  Tories  of  1867  were  to  travel  all  tie  way  from  the 
Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  politics  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
they  never  might  be  able  to  guess  what  would  be  tte  next. 
This  was  the  vei?  first  article  of  the  silent  treaty  between  the 
enchanter  and  his  dupes.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  bring 
them  to  the  measure  of  John  Bright,  it  was  not  posuble  for 
him  to  acknowledge  the  man.  In  a  moment,  like  Actfeon,  be 
would  have  been  torn  by  his  own  hounds.  It  is  said  that  voters 
of  a  low  order,  in  migrating  from  town  to  town,  where  it  may 
happen  that  [nnk  or  orange  designates  opposit«  parties  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other,  will  sometimes  in  the  love  of  their  colour 
forget  their  creed.  What  colour  is  to  these  voters,  abuse  of 
Mr.  Bright  has  been  to  the  Tory  members  during  the  trying 
operation  of  this  year ;  it  haa  been  comfort,  assurance,  watch- ' 
word,  talisman,  sdEl  illuBion,  shadow  in  the  heat  and  shelter  in 
the  storm,  meat  and  drink  and  fuel ;  and,  above  all,  clothing 
to  hide  what  could  not  else  be  hidden. 

Of  any  shame  or  discredit,  then,  which  at  this  juncture  may 
attach  to  men  or  to  institutions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  Toir  party  have  by  far  the  largest  share ;  a  share  so 
large,  indeed,  that  they  are  perhaps,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
rai^  and  file,  to  be  commiserated  even  more  than  they  are  to 
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be  blamed.  This  sentimeiLt  of  pity  will  gain  BtrengUi,  ai  in 
tbe  development  of  the  great  drama  it  Bh&ll  hereafter  appear 
how,  in  deluding  themsdVes,  they  have  f^ed  to  delnde  any- 
body else ;  how,  while  there  has  been  fog  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  England  beside  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  clear 
atmosphere;  how  they  are  still  thoToughly  nnderstood  and 
appreciated  by  the  world,  as  natural  and  habitual  of^ocments  of 
ail  such  Reform  ae  any  object  of  party  is  to  be  served  by 
opposing,  who  for  once  have  attempted  to  cover  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeat  by  an  assumed,  and  for  the  most  part  a  very  ill- 
acted,  satisfaction.  They  have  not,  in  a  word,  while  acting 
Liberalism,  become  more  liberal.  They  have  not  tamed  their 
coat  but  only  patched  it;  and  the  patch,  broad  and  in  violort 
contrast  with  the  rest,  once  more  exhibits  to  us  the  new  cloth 
stitched  upon  the  old  garment,  by  which  the  rent  is  nude 
worse. 

Bat  if,  in  treating  the  Tories  of  1867,  eriti<»sm  is  compelied 
to  be  severe,  if  it  be  plain  that  their  party  had  no  jost  title  to 
the  spolia  opima  of  Reform,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  assert 
that  the  claim  of  the  Liberals,  as  connected  with  past  conduct, 
was  a  perfect  one.  The  time  which  has  been  spent  in  thja 
protracted  controversy  enables  us  now  to  view  at  least  ito 
earlier  passages  with  something  of  the  impartiality  of  histoiy. 
There  is  douctless  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  reproach  that  the 
Liberal  party  seemed  to  claim  a  patent  right  in  Reft»in,and  to 
treat  as  trespassers  all  those  who,  not  beiuing  its  badge,  m%ht 
presume' to  touch  the  ark  that  it  alone  was  privil^ed  to  b«r. 
A  vice  of  this  kind  besets  all  parties  on  all  occasiona.  To 
make  snch  a  clum  good,  or  even  decorous,  it  is  aecessaiy  at 
least  that  those  who  make  it  should  have  served  the  canse  with 
an  unswerving,  unshrinking,  undoubting  loyalty.  If  now  we 
look  back  over  the  fifteen  years  of  the  controversy,  since  1852, 
when  Reform  anew  took  its  place  in  the  councils  and  the  re- 
sponsible operations  of  Governments,  the  history  of  those  yean 
refuses  to  sustain  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  narrative  not  creditable  either  to  Parliament  or  to 
*  any  of  its  parties.  And,  perhaps,  the  balance  of  discredit  w» 
against  the  Liberals,  until  the  huge  weight  which  1867  has 
thrown  into  the  other  scale  made  it  not  touch  merely,  bnt 
actually  thump  the  ground.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
Liberals  were  simply  unfortunate  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  Bill  of  1852  was  bom  only  to  be  overlain  by  a  ministerial 
crisis ;  and  that  the  Bill  of  1854  was  crushed  by  a  Earopean 
war;  and  that  the  insidious  as  well  as  ilhisory  character  rf the 
Bill  of  1859  tempted,  perhf^ps  even  forced,  the  majtaitT  of  that 
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day  to  meet  it  by  an  obstructive  motioii.  But  no  such  ^>ology 
oan  be  made  for  the  proceediogs  of  1860.  Mo  party  was  ever 
marshalled,  do  administratioD  ever  constructed,  upon  an  issue 
more  distinct  and  binding  than  the  Liberal  majority  returned 
ia  1859,  and  the  Government  tvhich  it  was  the  first  act  of  that 
majority  to  place  in  office.  They  had  rejected  Lord  Derby's 
Bill.  They  had  indicated,  at  least  in  outline,  a  plan  of 
their  own.  They  had  driven  a  Government  from  power 
by  a  Beaolation  which  spoke  no  other  language  than  this : 
— First,  the  business  of  Keform  must  be  done;  secondly, 
we,  and  not  you,  are  the  men  to  do  it.  And,  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced,  its  provisions  appeared  liberally  to  fulfil 
the  pledges  of  the  Ministers.  It  may  further  be  pleaded,  that 
again  the  incidents  of  the  time  were  unfavourable.  In  1860, 
finance,  defences,  and  foreign  policy  somewhat  suddenly  be- 
came tiie  absorbing  topics  of  the  day.  It  was,  in  fruth,  a 
question  in  that  year  whether  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  should 
6pen  a  new  era  in  our  relations  to  France  and  Europe,  or 
-whether  French  ambition  and  British  susceptibility  should 
launch  ua  into  a  war  the  most  tremendous  of  ^1  that  have  dyed 
our  history  in  blood.  Still,  daring  the  first  months — and  arduous 
months  they  were — of  that  remarkable  Session,  these  questions 
were  brought  to  a  virtual  settlement.  The  flood  of  passion  had 
run  high  on  every  side,  within  as  well  as  beyond  the  'water- 
*  walled  shore 'of  England;  but  the  tranquil  Genius  of  Industry 
stood  alofl  and  subdued  the  waves.  Then  there  followed  a 
paltry  and  discreditable  exhibition.  Of  that  majority,  which 
with  so  much  glee  had  ejected  Lord  Derby  by  reason  of  the 
urgency  of  Keform,  some  discovered  that  Reform  was  neither 
m^ent  nor  desirable,  nay,  that  it  was  even  rather  formidable. 
Cowardice  was  backed  by  shabbtnees,  and  both  were  playing 
into  the  hands  of  craft.  No  man  of  our  day  knows  so  well  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  how  to  let  others  do  his  work  for  him  when  they  are 
80  disposed ;  and  in  1 860  the  Opposition  supplied  just  so  much 
of  active  resistance  as  was  requisite  in  order  to  raise  to  the  re- 
quired amount  the  quota  of  obstruction  zealously  supplied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Liberal  side.  In  debate,  the  Government  sup- 
ported the  measure  fairly  and  even  manAilly.  But  in  council 
they  drew  back ;  uid  with  a  feebleness  which  history,  wp  fear, 
will  pronounce  hardly  excusable,  they  suffered  their  Bill  to  be 
smoUiered  in  mere  prate,  without  any  division  taken  to  elicit 
the  real  judgment  oi  the  House,  or,  if  the  time  were  already 
too  far  gone,  without  any  announcement  or  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  subject  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  it 
is  for  this  abandonment  of  pledge  and  duty  in  1860  that  the 
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Liberal  party  has  paid  forfeit  in  1867.  They  have  seen  thw 
rivals  installed  to  do  their  work,  the  work  which  they  would 
not  do  when  it  was  yet  time,  and  which,  when  they  would  do, 
it  was  too  late.  We  have  invoked  the  names  of  justice,  honour, 
and  consistency  against  others ;  let  us  admit  against  ourselves, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  Liberal  party,  though  it  has  been 
severe,  has  not  been  undeserved.  It  wiU  stand  as  an  useiiil 
warning  for  future  men  and  times. 

'  Dtscite  jufltitiam  moniti,  et  Don  temnere  divos.' 

We  have  not  included,  as  an  item  of  blame  due  to  the  Liberal 
party,  their  inaction  on  Reform  from  1861  inclusive  to  the 
deaUi  of  Lord  Pahnerston.  When  the  Bill  of  1860  was  with- 
drawn, all  felt  that  the  question  had  been  adjourned  tine  die. 
The  Members  of  the  Administration  continued  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  principle  of  reduction  in  the  town  and  county 
franchises,  by  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Bills  jn-esented  by 
Mr.  Locke  King  and  Mr.  Baines.  But  any  attempt  to  revive 
the  question,  on  the  responsibility  of  Government,  in  the  Pai^ 
liament  of  1859,  would  have  led  only  to  new  derision  or 
disaster.  That  Parliament  was  wedded,  for  better  for  worse, 
to  a  policy  of  inaction  on  Reform.  It  so  fell  out  that  the  epoch 
of  ite  demise  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  liord 
Pahnerston ;  and  hence  has  proceeded  an  impression,  natural 
in  its  origin,  and  studiously  deepened  for  purposes  of  party, 
that,  had  the  life  of  that  distinguished  Minister  been  prolongs, 
the  slumbers  of  Reform  would  have  been  prolonged  also.  This 
is  a  palpable  error.  In  common  with  his  whole  Parliament, 
Lord  Palmerston  had  treated  the  subject  as  one  adjourned,  not 
extinguished.  Without  doubt,  his  views  on  the  quantum  of 
Reform  were  limited.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
tix  years  after  he  had  been  a  willing  party  to  the  measure  of 
1860,  he  would  have  withheld  bis  assent  irom  that  of  1866. 
Mor  would  it  have  been  possible,  in  our  judgment,  even  for 
him,  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  which  expired  at  his  death 
a  satisfactory,  or  even  a  passable,  measure  of  Reform. 

The  history  of  the  mere  party-struggle  of  last  year  need  not 
detain  us  long.  Every  charge  then  aimed  in  words  at  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Russell,has  been  confuted  in  1867  by  the  acta 
of  the  accusers  themselves.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
two — first,  that  the  enfranchisement  proposed  for  boroughs  was 
draught  with  danger,  both  as  being  too  large  in  itself,  and  further 
as  being  certain  to  lead  to  that  which  was  larger  still ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  measure  was  incomplete,  because  it  did  not 
deal  with  redistribution  as  well  as  with  the  iranchise.  The 
.      Dinitizedb,  Google 
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vindication  of  the  Liberal  G^Temment  and  party  has  been,  on 
both  heads,  overwhelming.  In  lieu  of  the  too  large  enfranchiae- 
mcnt,  a  measure  has  been  adopted  more  than  twice  aa  extensive; 
and  the  suffirage  clauses  of  1867  were  adopted  by  the  House, 
with  a  scheme  of  redistribution  on  the  table  which  proposed  to 
abridge  the  representation  of  sinaU  boroughs  by  just  twen^- 
three  seats,  and  which  both  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion 
had  pronounced  beforehand  to  be  worse  than  no  scheme  at  alL  ' 
The  handful  of  seats  offered  by  the  Government  were  increased 
by  Parliament  to  thirty-eight ;  but  the  plan,  even  when  thus 
amended,  was  still  so  glaringly  at  fault  as  to  leave  the  question 
in  truth  wholly  unsettled.  Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
many  independent  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  while  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  stood  admitted,  except  by  Ministers  and 
their  immediate  familiars,  that  the  sul^ect  must  undergo  speedy 
and  more  effectual  review.  Few,  however,  anticipated  the 
astounding  confirmation  which  their  views  received  in  the 
hereditary  chamber  from  the  mouth  of  the  Premier  himself. 
He  said,  on  the  let  of  August ;  '  Now,  although  the  Govem- 
'  ment  have  no  proposal  fo  make  for  tJie  alteration  of  that 
'  which  we  have  submitted  fo  your  Lordship  as  a  fair  and 

*  reasonable  scheme  of  redistribution,  yet  if,  m  the  course  of 

*  next  Session,  a  definite  and  distinct  proposition  should  be 
'  submitted,  in  this  or  in  the  other  House  of^  Parliament,  for  a 
'  new  and  extended  scheme  of  redistribution,  giving  greater 

*  enfranchisement  to  certain  places,  and  providing  for  it  by  a 

*  sufficient  plan  of  disfranchuement,  without  pledging  myself 
'  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abide  toHdem 
'  verbis  by  the  present  scheme  of  distribution,  we  should  be 
'  ready  to  consider  any  ai^uments  for  enlar^ng  the  present 
'  scheme,  or  for  correcting  any  inequalities.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  '  Liberal  party '  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Bill  of  1867  will  be  differently  understood  and  viewed 
according  to  the  sense  we  attach  to  the  phrase.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  canvass  as  a  whole  the  proceedings  of  the  majority 
returned  under  that  name  in  1865,  because  that  majority  has 
not  proved  itself  able  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  common  action 
in  the  matter  of  Reform.  But  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
cohered,  and  which,  amonntang  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  forms  a  minority  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifly,  independently  of  less  r^ular  adhesione,  has  acted  on 
one  and  the  same  conception  of  political  duty  throughout  the 
year.     They  have  professed  from  the  first  that  it  was  essential 
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to  deal  on  a  broad  basis  with  the  qikestion  of  Btfotm ;  anxioiu 
to  expedite  the  settlement,  they  have  been  aware  from  expe- 
rience that  whatever  proposftls  might  proceed  £tam  tiiem  wonld 
be  opposed' by  the  Tories;  they  nJive  therefore  been  willing 
not  only  to  allow  the  official  existence  of  a  Ministry  tnist«d  by 
a  minority  "IiImic,  but  to  accept  the  seritms  responmbility  of 
leaviiig  the  manipulation  of  the  ■question  of  Reform  to  those 
whose  fears,  and  not  Whose  attachment,  were  the  only  secority 
agunst  tJbeir  abandoning  or  msltf^ting  it.  With  a  forbeai^ 
ance  for  whioh  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel,  they  eDdnred 
the  solemn  farce  which  was  enacted  during  the  first  Weeks  of 
tiid  Session.  They  entered  no  protest  against  a  series  of  Beeo- 
Intiona  that  were  no  more  than  a  Bet  of  pitfaHs  into  which  the 
House  was  iurited  to  walh,  in  order  then  to  be  delivered  over 
to'-the  merciee  of  Tory  interpretation.  They  received  without 
seom  the  weak  and  narrow,  out  not  dishonest  measure,  which, 
ooitceived  aild  bom,  according  to  the  t^timOny  of  Sir  Joba 
Pakington  at  Droitwlch,  i!n  'ten  minutes,'  lived  but  littie 
longer,  and  had  apparently  for  the  final  cause '  of  its  existence 
no  other  than  this,  that  it  should  sUow  that  statesman  an  ap- 
portunity  of  exhibiting  his  tact  and  prudence  as  a  political  fau- 
txHiim.  That  Bill  the  Liberal  party  at  once  declared  themselvts 
willing  to  entertain  and  to  unprove.  It  was  witbdiUwn  in 
consequence  apparently  of  some  dark  plot  hatched  within  the 
Cabinet ;  and  there  was  next  hustled  into  the  world  in  its 
place,  net  the  present  Act,  but  the  Bill  which,  by  gradual 
change  irom  top  to  toe,  has  at  last  been  made  into  the  present 
Act.  A  measure  more  blameworthy,  we  had  almtffit  said  more 
outn^eouB,  was  never  presented  to  Parliament.  It  ought  in 
truth  to  have  been  entitied  *  A  Bill  to  neutralise  and  put  dovn 
'  all  popular  infiuences  in  Parliamentary  ElectionE  for  Cities  mai 
'  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.'  There  bein^  at  present 
nomnalTy  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  really  perhaps  a 
hundred  thousand  working-men  on  the  register,  the  proposal 
went  to  enirauchise  about  another  hundred  thousand,  and  at 
die  same  time  to  raise  upi  for  the  virtual  cxtiuctioil  of  ibia 
popular  powerj  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  new  electon 
of. the  middle  and  cUefiy  of  tiie  upper  class,  through  the 
agency  of  the  dual  vote.  This  was  independent  of  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  special  iranchises,  of  die  voting  papers, 
and  of  the  two  years'  residence.  We  have  said  advisedly,  an 
anny  of  three  hundred  thousand,  Mr.  Disraeli  himiMlf  stated 
iui  debate  tiuit  it  would  greatly  exceed  two  hundred  ihousand ; 
and  the  returns  from  which  he  must  have  drawn  his  information 
prove  that  we  do  not  overstate  this  gfeat  excess.     It  is  no 
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vonder  that  the  dual  yote  woa  not  accepted :  the  wonder 
reallj  k,  ^at  no  greater  indignation  was  expressed  in.  tbei 
House  of  Commons  against  a  Ministry  which,  in  this  it».Uiird 
edition  of  Keform  for  1867,  had  the  audacity,  while  professing 
to  ezteDd  the  electoral  liberties  of  the  people,  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  adopt  a  provision  which,  if  it  did  not  extingui^  bo 
effectually  crippled  and  curtailed  them. 

The  high  offence,  however,  of  making  sneh  a  proposal  was 
overlooked  or  pardoned.  But  apart  from  a  particular  extras 
v^ance  too  gross  to  live,  the  Bill  in  itB  essentiid  framewOTk 
was  a  mass  of  jo^lery.  Sir  WilUam  Heathcote  observed 
that  it  was  framed  with  a  singular  infelicity  to  wound  the  saa- 
eeptzbilitJee  of  both  our  pohtic^  parties :  of  the  Conserva- 
tives by  its  announcing  the  theory  or  abstraction  of  household 
Bufirage,  of  the  LiberaTs  by  the  fines  and  restrictions  which,  as 
they  -Btood  in  the  Bill,  made  that  suSir^e  ineffeotdve.  But 
whether  by  the  temper  and  movement  of  the  tines,  or 
by  ^te  skill  and  the  dauntlees  hardihood  of  the  Minister, 
susceptibilities  on  both  sides,  instead  of  beiug  irritated,  were 
BO  far  soothed  as  to  secure  a  majority  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussions  for  what  was  termed  l^e  principle  of  Ute  Bill, 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  put  their  faith  in  the 
*  Beonrities.'  A  portion  of  the  Liberals  were  not  unnaturally 
captivated  by  the  fair  features  of  household  auSrage,  even 
though  in  ohains.  The  bulk,  however,  of  the  party,  from 
die  most  moderate  to  the  most  advanced,  remained  firm-  and 
clear  in  their  views.  They  had  no  fears  of  the  people. '  They 
desired  a  laige  enfranchisement ;  while  they  respected  the  dio- 
tates  of  prudence  and  the  traditions  of  our  legislation.  -  They 
perceived  that  the  country  did  not  take  the  bwt  offered  hy  the 
Grovemment.  While  the  Ministers  pleaded  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  their  measure,  the  people  from  every  corner  ■  of  the 
land  repudiated  the  Bill  and  condemned  its  authors.  It  was 
remembered  how  the  extension  of  popular  privilege  amtmg  bs 
had  always  been  stable,  because  it  had  not  been  preqipitate; 
how  the  march  of  improvement  had  been  sure,  because  it  had 
been  measured.  The  Liberals  had  before  them  a  plan  of 
which  they  felt  that  in  promise  it  was  extravagant,  and  in  per^ 
formance  miserable.  It  was  plain  that  if  a  Bill  professing 
household  suffrage,  and  yet  nullifying  it  by  drawbacks  and 
restraints,  should  pass  through  Parliament,  the  profession 
would  subsequently  become  a  reality.  But  it  was  also  plain 
that  the  concession  would  only  become  a  reality  after  an  in- 
termediate period  of  angry  agitation,  and  in  the  midst  of  bitter- 
ness and  mutual  reproach,  which  would  deprive  the  boon  ^ 
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its  grace,  and  whet  the  appetite  for  future  change.  Under  these 
circumstaDces  the  Liberals  detertnined  that  they  vould  be  no 
parties  to  a  scheme  for  hoodwinking  and  deludu^  the  people ; 
that  whatever  eufirage  they  were  to  have,  it  should  be  in  reality 
what  it  was  in  profession ;  that  if  it  was  to  be  household  suf> 
frage,  it  should  not  be  household  suffrage  bound  ia  grave-clothes. 
The  men  even  of  the  most  pronounced  opiuions  were  gener- 
ously willing  to  respect  what  Mr.  Bright  called  the  average 
opinions  of  me  party :  of  that  party,  on  which  alone,  as  afler  the 
proceedings  of  1866  they  welt  knew,  any  relisnce  could  be 
placed  for  keeping  faith  with  the  people  in  the  matter  of  Ke- 
torm.  A  five-pound  rating  sufTr^e,  or  a  four-pound  ratine 
BuSrage,  or  any  suffrage  involving  a  line  of  distinction  found^ 
upon  value,  has  this  year  been  denounced  as  illiberal  by  another 
party,  the  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  which  last  year  offered  the 
most  desperate  resistance  to  any  reduction  of  the  suf&^e ;  and 
as  insecure  by  reasoners,  who  forgot  that  such  a  line  had  en- 
dured for  over  a  generation  in  the  Reform  Act,  and  who  were 
at  the  same  moment  themselves  proposing  such  a  line  for  the 
counties,  and  accepting  it  for  the  lodgers,  in  England.  But 
those  who  think  that  the  proposal  of  a  limit  to  the  suffirage  by 
the  Liberal  party  which  was  not  proposed  by  the  Tories  was 
impolidc  or  improper,  should  in  order  to  clo  justice  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  Liberal  limit  was  proposed  in  aubstitation  for 
another  limit.  The  Liberals  proposed  a  limit  by  a  fence, 
which  every  man  could  see  and  could  measure  vrith  the  eye : 
the  Tories  proposed  a  limit  by  a  ditch,  of  which  no  man  could 
know  until  ne  tumbled  into  it. 

Whether  the  Liberal  party  would  have  thought  it  becomins 
or  prudent  to  pause  before  accepting  a  real  B^  for  household 
suffirage,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
answering.  For  such  a  Bill  was  not  before  them.  Had  it 
been  offered,  we  venture  to  surmise  that,  whatever  many  of 
them  might  have  thought  of  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  or 
of  the  politick  integrity  of  its  authors,  the  party  would  have 
determined  at  once  to  accept  the  measure,  and  to  accept  it  in 
the  only  way  which  can  be  worthy  of  such  a  party,  namely,  by 
a  frank  and  cordial  support.  What  they  were  asked  to  do  was 
to  support  a  Bill  which  restricted  the  suSrage  by  indirect  and 
clandestine  limitations:  a  Bill  of  which  the  Home  Secretary 
informed  the  Parliament  that  the  essence  lay  in  the  limitations, 
that  it  was  a  rating  suffrage,  and  not  a  household  suffrage  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  Secretary  for  India,  that  it  was  not  a  Bill  fw 
lowering  the  suffice  at  all.  They  answered  by  preferring  open 
restrictions  to  concealed  ones,  and  by  unequivocaily  and  qbow- 
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ditionally  declaring  that,  whether  an  BTowed  limit  irere  attached 
to  the  franchise  or  not,  of  secret  and  unavowed  limit  there 
should,  BO  far  as  it  depended  upon  them,  be  none.  The  war  of 
Reform  was  for  the  moment  merged  m  a  war  of  political 
honesty.  The  Ministers  fought  against  plain  dealing :  the 
Iiiberfds  fought  against  imposture. 

To  some  extent,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
motives  of  the  Government  are  concerned,  they  were  excused  in 
regard  to  the  heavier  chaise  of  deception  by  their  ignorance 
of  matters  with  which,  in  their  position,  they  ought  to  have 
been  familiar.  It  seemed  that  the  Government  owed  to  the 
Opposition  their  first  real  acquaintance  with  the  complicated 
state  of  facts  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  We  shall  spare 
our  readers  the  wearisome  detail.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that,  of  the 
householders  below  ten  pounds'  value  in  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  half  a  million  in  round  num- 
bers, or  two-thirds,  were  subject  to  the  operation  of  laws 
under  which  they  paid  the  rates  due  upon  their  dwellings  to 
their  landlords  in  their  rent.  The  landlords  settled  with  the 
parish  ;  receiving  a  deduction,  computed  to  represent,  together 
with  what  mayDe  called  a  commission  for  agency,  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  parish  obtained  from  cheap  collection,  cer- 
tain and  early  payment,  and  in  many  cases  from  an  average 
struck  upon  full  and  empty  houses  together  so  as  to  save  alt 
the  labour  of  inquiry  into  the  embarrassing  particulars  -of  a 
very  fluctuating  occupancy.  Above  the  line  of  ten  pounds, 
occupiers  of  this  class,  instead  of  being  two-thirds,  were  a 
ninth  of  the  whole  or  thereabouts.  Hence  the  great  imports 
ance  of  the  controversy  which  at  once  arose  respecting  the 
compound  householder  below  ten  pounds.  In  fact,  it  depended 
entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  dealt  with,  whether 
a  Bill  founded  on  household  suffrage  should  be  miserably 
narrow,  or  whether  it  should  be  wide  beyond  all  the  demand 
and  expectations  of  the  country.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  '  compound  householder,'  for  the  purposes  of  the  measure, 
meant  the  people  of  England. 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  were  so  ill  considered 
that  they  were  presented  in  three  or  four  editions,  all  of  them 
bristling  with  impediments,  and  some  involving  actual  dis- 
franchisement, down  to  the  time  when  the  great  change  was 
made,  which  gave  to  a  private  member,  of  no  old  standing,  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  chief  author  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867.  But  their  essential  character,  up  to  that  period,  was 
this,  that  while  they  gave  a  title  to  the  franchise  they  barred 
the  road  to  its  acquisition  by  penalty  and  diflBculty.     Persons 
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ignorant  of  rates,  and  having  no  relations  with  the  palish 
officers,  were  to  put  in  claims  for  the  iranchise  in  such  a  way 
as  made  it  evident,  that  independent  voters  in  humble  circum- 
gtances  would  rarely  enfranchise  themeelves,  while  candidatee 
and  registration  agents,  or  partiBao  parisl)  officers,  might  coiw 
duct  the  operation  wholesale  for  their  creatmres ;  and  some 
were  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  that  a  deliberate  reckoning 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  independent  workman,  and  on  the  ad- 
miseion  of  these  trained  bands  in  the  pet^  constituencieB 
which  are  far  too  numerous,  was  the  true  secret  of  the  BilL 
But  the  '  safeguards '  of  the  CcHistitution  did  not  end  her& 
We  have  stated  that  in  respect  of  500,000  houses  the  parishes 
receive  the  rate  with  deduction.  It  was  boldly  contended,  at 
the  outset  of  the  debates,  that  the  landlord  passed  on  this  de- 
duction to  the  tenant.  That  ia  to  say,  that  he  collected  the 
rates  for  nothing,  advanced  his  capital  for  nothing,  took 
the  risk  of  insolvencies  for  noHiing,  and  paid  upon  houses 
without  tenants  for  nothing.  Upon  such  a  plea  as  this  it 
was  required,  that  the  occupier  claiming  to  be  enfranchised 
should^  pay  the  difference  between  what  the  landlord  had 
paid  and  the  full  rate.  And  this,  while  the  compound  houae- 
holder  abpve  ten  pounds  was  by  law  liable  only  to  the  com- 
pounded rate  ns  the  condition  of  the  franchise,  which  rate 
he  paid,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  in  his  rent.  This  was 
the  '  fine '  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  R.  Palmer. 
It  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  Ministers  and  their  adherents 
in  the  earlier  st^es  of  the  Bill.  But  the  truth  was  too  clear 
to  be  long  resisted ;   and  afler  a  time  the  Home  Secretary  ex- 

EUcitly  declared  that  the  compound  householder  paid  throng 
is  landlord  not  the  reduced  but  the  full  rate.  If  this  were 
true,  if  he  had  discharged  this  cardinal  duty  <^  citizenship, 
why  was  he  to  be  molested  by  the  Legislature  ?  A^Tiy  might 
he  not  have  the  franchise  without  cost  or  trouble,  and  withoat 
being  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  compounding  ? 

This  was  the  view  oa.  which  the  Liberal  party  acted  in  sup- 
porting the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  no  distinction  should 
be  made  between  rates  paid  directly  and  rates  pud  tbroogh 
the  landlord.  Equality  of  treatment,  so  far  as  depended,  on 
legislation,  for  all  those  declared  wortliy  of  the  franchise,  was 
the  principle  of  that  motion;  and  not  only  of  that  motion,  bnt 
of  the  whole  action  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  sapport«d 
by  a  minority  of  289,  including  sir  gentlemen  from  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House.  But  it  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-one  voices.  This  was  the  chief  political  crisis 
of  the  Bill     The  motion  waa  the  offipring  of  a  meeting  <£ 
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the  Liberal  party.  The  failare  to  carry  it  sliowed  for  the 
first  time  that  the  views  of  the  370  gentlemen  who  occupy 
the  benches  of  Opposition  were  not  so  absolutely  in  accordance 
as  to  allow  them  to  assert  their  power,  as  a  majority,  for  the 
conduct  of  this  great  question.  About  two-thirdk  of  the  par^ 
appear  to  have  regularly  and  steadily  cohered.  But  upon  the 
mun  point,  the  treatment  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
householders  below  ten  pounds,  the  Grovemment  were  victo- 
riooa.  And  when  an  independent  member,  Mr.  Hibbert,  sub- 
sequently endeavoured  to  obtain  a  modified  arrangement,  which 
would  have  acted,  though  somewhat  feebly,  in  favour  of  the 
compounder,  his  plan  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sLxty-eiz. 
Af^  this  defeat  the  Liberals  were  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  Bill ;  but  they  continued  to  vote  for  every  improvement  in 
ita  detail,  although  without  any  definite  prospect  of  seeing  it 
altered  in  the  vital  point. 

The  real  crisis,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son,  the  member  for  Newark,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  estab- 
lish that  equality  of  treatment  for  which  the  Opposition  had 
contended,  by  repealing  at  one  stroke  all  the  Acts  for  com- 
pounding under  whatever  title.  Now,  rates  are  laid  for  three 
or  six  or  even  twelve  months  in  advance,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  householders  under  ten  pounds  are  weekly  tenants. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  considerations  of  convenience 
should  hare  led  to  the  compounding  system,  which  en^lei 
the  parish  to  look,  not  to  the  occupier  with  his  weekly  tenancy, 
but  to  the  owner,  who  alone  has  an  interest  embracing  the  term 
which  is  covered  by  the  rate.  The  proposal  to  alter  this  vast 
mass  of  social  arrangement,  which  had  been  of  such  natural 
and  spontaneous  growth,  was  a  veir  startling  one.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Grovemment  would  resist  it.  It  was  known 
that,  if  they  resisted  it,  they  would  be  supported  by  a  very 
large  majority,  probably  one  of  not  lees  than  a  hundred  ment- 
bers.  It  affected,  besides  500,000  occupiers  below  ten  pounds, 
not  far  short  of  100,000  above  that  line.  Placing  the  whole  of 
this  mass  in  the  condition  of  direct  ratepayers,  it  invested 
850,000  instead  of  250,000  with  a  real  and  available  tilJe  to 
the  iiranchise,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  the  Beform 
Act,  that  the  voter  should  be  rated,  and  should  pay  his  rates. 
The  original  Bill,  with  its  two  years'  residence  and  without  a 
lodger  franchise,  would  probably  have  given,  without  reckon- 
ing those  whom  landlords  or  pohtical  agents  might  place  on 
the  ref^ster  in  small  towns,  an  actual  popular  enfranchisement 
of  about  100,000.  The  pcnnts  already  gained  by  the  Opposi- 
tion had  raised  this  figure  to  perhaps  150,000.  The  motion  of 
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Mr.  Hodgkinson  threatened  to  ruse  the  number  of  actual  TOten 
to  a  point  probably  between  400,000  and  500,000.  The  Oppo- 
sition had  not  desired  or  recommended  so  vast  a  change  as  the 
doubling  at  one  blow  of  tiie  town  constituencies.  But  they 
had  all  along  declared  that  equality  of  treatment  was  the  one 
principle  which  could  not  be  compromised.  They  saw,  as  CTCry 
one  saw  except  some  250  '  Conservative '  genUemen,  blessed 
apparently  by  nature  with  the  eyes  of  bat«,  that  securities 
and  safeguards,  intended  to  restrain  the  natural  operation  of  a 
principle  so  drastic  as  that  of  household  sufi&age,  could  really 
result  in  nothing  but  the  sweeping  away  of  all  such  frivolities. 
The  question  ^en  lay  between  parting  with  them  at  once, 
fine  and  clum  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  leaving  their  exiino- 
tion  to  the  ordeal  of  a  punful  and  angry  fetation.  UpoB 
such  a  questJoo  the  Liberal  party  could  not  hesitate.  They 
were  Bensible  of  the  social  mischief  and  folly  of  enacting  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  pay  his  rates  through  hie  land- 
lord ;  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  political 
danger  of  pretending  to  give  him  the  vote  and  then  loading  it 
with  impracticable  conditions.  So  they  freely  and  wamily 
urged  the  Ministry  to  accept  the  Amendment.  To  their  satis- 
faction, no  less  than  to  their  astonishment,  it  was  done.  Mr. 
Disraeli  accepted  the  clause  in  a  speech  of  perfectly  decided 
language,  though  of  marked  ill-humour.  And,  even  as  a  dog 
loves  and  follows  his  master  drunk  not  less  than  his  master 
sober,  so  the  250  Conservative  gentlemen,  who  had  hailed 
the  measure  in  its  narrow  and  reactionary  form,  continned  to 
support  it  with  equal  fidelity  when  it  had  assumed  its  pre- 
sent wide  and,  as  some  would  say,  democratic  proportions. 

We  believe  that  no  such  transformation  of  a  great  public 
measure  had  ever  been  effected  by  a  vote  of  tiie  House  of 
Commons.  And  this  transformation  was  as  notable  in  its 
inddents  as  in  its  essence.  It  was  short,  rapid,  noiseless. 
Two  hours  of  conversation,  no  debate— and  all  was  over.  The 
change  which  Cartwright  had  prophesied  was  acconlplished : 
the  cause  for  which  Bright  had  been  pelted  with  cartloads  of 
abuse  had  triumphed  ;  and  this  by  the  meek  agency  of  the 
men  who  had  pelted  him,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  were  as 
ready  as  ever  to  pelt  him  stiil. 

Here  is  a  great  enigma.  But  the  solution  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  leaders  of  the  Government  in  both  Houses  have 
kept  Uie  world  informed  that  their  object  was  to  carry  a  Bill. 
Their  own  reactionary  Bill,  in  its  first  form,  would  have 
pleased  them  best.  Even  after  the  loss  of  the  dual  vote,  it 
was  sufficiently  weighted  with  impediments  to  popular  enfrao- 
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chisement,  and  with  devices  positively  anti-popular,  to  make  it 
quite  intelligible  how  a  party,  which  eschews  all  consideration 
of  the  future,  should  have  been  content  with  a  measure  so 
narrow  in  its  present  operation.  Within  the  House  of  Com- 
monsj  the  victory  had  been  decisive.  Even  the  privileges  ac- 
corded by  Sir  William  Clay's  Act  were  to  be  withdrawn,  the 
Syment  of  the  foil  rate  exacted  even  above  ten  pounds,  and 
ge  Oumbers  of  persons  thus  to  lose  their  title  to  the  vot«. 
But  the  detusions  within  the  House  had  been  most  distasteful 
to  a  people  at  length  thoroughly  aroused.  EntliuBiastic  meet- 
ings were  held  in  London ;  and  an  assemblage  of  deputations 
from  the  chief  towns  of  the  country  met  in  London  to  concert 
their  operations,  and  to  assure  the  Liberal  Opposition  of  sup- 
port. They  were  noticed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  a.  sullen  speech  as  '  obsolete  incendiaries,'  and  as  '  spouters 
*  of  stale  sedition.'  These  '  incendiaries  '  and  these  '  spouters ' 
appear  to  have  had  the  fate  of  the  question  in  their  hands. 
Certain  it  is  that,  until  they  appeared,  the  Bill  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  its  narrow  form,  with  safeguards,  sure  in- 
deed not  to  last,  but  quite  effectual,  as  long  as  they  should 
exist,  for  preventing  the  independent  enfranchisement  of  com- 
pound householders.  When  they  came  on  the  stage,  all  was 
altered i  equality  of  treatment  was  established;  and  the  Bill 
was  metamorphosed  lirom  a  puny  into  a  gigantic  measure. 

Since  that  time  the  course  of  the  Liberals  has  ag^n  been 
clear.  They  have  steadily  supported  the  measure,  while  en- 
deavouring to  improve  it.  Some  difference  has  not  unnatur- 
ally prevailed  between  those  who  were  more  and  those  who 
were  less  anxious  to  remove  all  occasion  for  future  agitation. 
Gentlemen  of  the  latter  view  were  naturally  less  inclined  to 
be  fastidious  as  to  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Bill,  than  those 
who  wished  to  make  of  it  at  once  a  clean  and  complete  opera- 
tion. But  it  was  with  the  universal  approval  of  the  Liberal 
majority  that,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  threatened  to  abandon  the 
Bill  if  additional  members  were  given  to  the  great  towns,  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed  that  the  Bill  was  the  property  of  the  House, 
and  could  not  be  dropped  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ministry. 

In  his  remarkable  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
Lord  Cranbome  observed  that  it  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Opposition.  Ten  demands,  he  said,  had  been  made  by  the 
leader ;  one  of  them,  referring  to  provisions  for  excluding  the 
poorest  and  most  dependent  voters  from  the  franchise,  was  of  a 
Conservative  tendency,  the  other  nine  were  Liberal.  The  first 
had  failed;  the  other  nine  had  been  carried.  The  dual  vote 
was  dead.     The  two  years'  residence  was  cut  down  to  one. 
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The  lodger'a  franchise  ■was  introduced.  The  difitinction  be- 
tvreen  compounder  and  oon-compounder  was  removed.  The 
tax  franchises  Trere  abolished.  The  group  of  miscellaneous 
bye-franchises  had  disappeared.  The  occupation  franchise  in 
counties  was  reduced.  The  redistribution  of  seats  was  en- 
larged. The  voting  papers  had  been  condemned.  All  this  is 
true.     Such  was  the  triumph  of  the  Government. 

Yet  let  us  not  draw  too  rapid  or  too  wide  conclusions  as  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  enfranchisement  of  com- 
pound householders  has  been  purchased  by  the  absurdity  and 
injustice  of  abolishing  a  system  of  law  founded  alike  upon  con- 
venience and  economy,  which  in  substance  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  necessary  to  restore.  The  occupation  franchise  in  counties 
is  too  high.  The  redistribution  of  seats  is  given  up  on  all 
hands,  and  is  doomed  to  a  reconsideration,  of  which  we  may 
gay  at  once,  that  the  sooner  it  comes  the  mote  easily  we  shall 
dispose  of  it. 

In  these  three  very  important  points,  though  the  Bill  of 
the  Govemment  has  been  altered,  yet  the  Liberal  party  has 
failed  to  accomplish  its  full  wishes.  On  every  one  of  them 
Time,  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  thor 
vindicator  and  avenger.  On  every  one  of  them,  as  we  expect, 
there  will  be  further,  and  on  some,  in  all  likelihood,  eariy 
change.  .We  might  add  further  heads,  but  these  three  are 
enough.  In  other  words,  the  settlement  which  has  been  pur- 
chased at  such  a  cost  in  political  morality  and  constitutional 
principle,  is  no  settlement  at  all.  Ambitious  to  grasp  a  broad 
idea  in  household  euSi-age,  the  Government  wholly  forgot,  like 
nnekilful  architects,  the  proportion  which  must  be  ^sserved 
even  in  the  construction  of  a  Reform  Bill,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
colossal  borough  franchise  they  planted  a  mean  and  diminntive 
county  Bufirage,  and  a  stunted  and  pigmy  plan  of  rcdistributian. 
Of  dus  last  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  first  we  dismiss  with 
a  single  remark.  Preserving  the  deformity  of  half-counties, 
such  as  Bassetlaw,  with  the  name  of  boroughs,  and  of  neces- 
sity leaving  towns  like  Doncaster  and  Chesterfield,  on  its 
very  borders,  with  their  numerous  skilled  workmen  under  the 
connty  suffrage,  they  thus  plant,  close  by  the  unenfranchised 
independent  artisan,  peasuite  in  crowds,  ever  on  the  Tcrge  rf 
want,  but  invested  with  a  vote.  They  have  in  this  way  sedn- 
lously  made  ready  the  materials  of  a  new  Reform  controversy, 
even  while  our  ears  are  still  bedinned  with  the  boast  of  having 
settled  the  old  one. 

On  account  of  the  principles  it  involves,  the  Act  is  indeed 
a  great,  nay  a  gigantic   measure.      Much  uncertainty  still 
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hangs  about  the  arithmetic  of  its  immediate  operation ;  hut  it 
virtually  iuTolves  the  complete  overthrow  of  those  barriers 
agunst  unlimited  enfranchisement  which  the  antediluvian 
Tories  of  1666  regarded  as  the  chief  permanent  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,   and  which    the   most   experienced   and 

Srudent  Liberals  would  have  been  cont«nt  to  see  only' by 
egrees  removed.  But  besides  the  great  flaws  we  have 
named,  it  is  full  of  minor  inconsistencies.  The  greatest  of  its 
faults  is  that,  from  its  combining  so  much  vastness  with  so 
much  littleness,  it  leaves  the  whole  question  still  rocking, 
instead  of  bringing  it  to  stable  equilibrium.  Its  inequalitiee 
give  it  a  motley  character,  which  may  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  American  taxation,  with 
reference  to  the  Government  constructed  by  Lord  Chatham 
in  1766.  It  was  a  measure  'so  checkered  and  speckled;  a 
'  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented,  and  whimsically  dove- 
'  tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversi- 
<  fied  mosaic;    such  a  tessellated  pavement  without  cement; 

*  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  that  it  was 

*  indeed  a  very  curious  show;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and 

*  unsure  to  stand  on.* 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  bring  into  view  the  share 
taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  intricate  and  bewildering 
drama  of  the  year. 

The  occasion  has  been  a  great  one.  In  1831-2,  that  House 
had  fought  its  battle  gallantly  if  not  wisely,  and  had  left  upon 
the  public  mind,  even  in  the  hour  of  its  defeat,  the  impression 
that  as  an  adversary  it  was  to  be  viewed  with  something  of 
fear  and  something  of  respect.  The  sagacity  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  leader  of  the  majority  in  that  House  from  1832 
to  1846,  kept  it  so  far  in  harmony  with  pubUc  sentiment  that, 
while  its  weight  and  influence  were  felt  in  important  legislation, 
the  recollection  of  its  antagonism  to  popular  ideas  had  very 
much  abated.     But,  with  the  access  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to 

ewer  in  that  assembly,  there  oame  an  unfavourable  change, 
is  first  great  eflTort  was  to  marshal  a  large  part  of  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  probably  the  most 
deplorable  cause  in  which  an  ariatooracy  ever  was  invited  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  a  people.  His  next  was  to  obtain  a 
vote  of  censure  in  1850  upon  tue  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Justice  requires  us  to  bear  in  nund  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  their  friends,  concurred  in 
his  opinions;  but  the  result  of  this  proceeding,  which  he  adopted 
as  iMder  of  the  House,  was  to  place  it,  whether  deservedly 
or  not,  in  a  disagreeable  and.  damaging  predicament.    Its  vote 
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was  forthwith  reversed  or  overruled  by  a  decisive  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  third  attempt  was  on  die  occa- 
sion of  the  quarrel  in  China ;  but  the  Lords  themselves,  like 
the  people,  sided  with  the  Government  A  fourth  great  subject 
in  connexion  with  which  his  name  and  influence  were  deeply 
engaged,  was  the  protracted  resistance  to  the  admission  of  the 
Jews  to  Parliament.  In  this  contest  he  was  driven,  as  Minister, 
himself  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  concession  they  now 
enjoy.  A  fiflh  and  most  important  crisis  arrived  in  1860.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Falmerston  had,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, proposed  a  Budget  containing,  amongst  other  changes, 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties.  As  the  session  of  that  year 
proceeiied,  it  became  increasingly  probable  that  an  expenditure 
not  previously  anticipated  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  China. 
The  repeal  of  these  duties  was  doubly  odious  to  the  T017 
party,  which  then  retained,  and  indeed  still  retmns,  much  of 
the  leaven  of  Protectionism,  and  which  viewed  with  dread  the 
operation  of  a  cheap  press.  Joined  by  a  few  Liberals  appre- 
hensive of  a  deficit  for  the  year,  they  strenuously  opposed,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  only  carried  by  a  small  m^ority.  This  tax,  however, 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  repealed,  the 
Lords,  egged  on  by  Lord  Derby,  thought  fit,  in  their  supere- 
rogatory financial  wisdom,  to  retain.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  once  passed  resolutions  in  vin- 
dication of  its  rights;  and,  in  1631,  adopted  without  a  division 
that  method  of  uniting  in  one  measure  the  main  proposals  of 
taxation  for  the  year,  which  has  been  ever  since  the  uniform 
practice,  and  which  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  any  inter- 
ference like  that  of  1860  virtually  out  of  the  question.  Such 
ifl  the  list  of  favours  for  which,  down  to  the  present  year,  our 
hereditary  Chamber  had  been  indebted  to  the  Conservative 
leadership  of  Lord  Derby. 

It  was,  we  think,  mainly  due  to  the  wounds  which  that 
great  and  vital  member  of  our  Constitution  had  thus  received 
by  the  hands  of  its  friends,  that  the  public  mind  had  been  for 
some  time  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  being  weaker  than, 
for  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions  of  review,  is  desirable. 
This  consciousness  found  |>ointed  expression  during  the 
Whitsun  vacation  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Times.'  The  con- 
science of  the  House  answered  to  the  appeaL  It«  membere, 
who  had  previously  lain  hid  in  the  vast  metropolis,  like  the 
Highlanders  of  Boderick  Dhu  in  the  heather  of  Benledi,* 


*  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  v.  9. 
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started  up  in  crowds,  and  tJironged  the  benches.  The  mind 
of  the  House  must  have  been  in  its  most  wakeful  state,  when 
the  Reform  Bill  arrived  at  its  bar.  Let  us  see  how  the;  dealt 
with  it. 

And,  first  of  all,  thejr  accepted  the  household  franchise.  So 
far,  beyond  doubt,  they  did  wisely  and  well.  But,  unhappily, 
that  acceptance  was  accompanied  with  other  proceedings  whidi 
deprive  it  of  the  nace  it  would  otherwise  have  borne,  and  the 
PeerB  of  much  of  the  credit  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  earn. 
They  placed  upon  the  vote  below  ten  pounds  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  borough  rate  as  well  as  the  poor  rate  in  order  to 
obtain  the  IrancIuBe.  They  cut  off  the  new  proprietary  vote 
in  counties,  whom  the  Commons  had  enfranchised,  by  again  rais- 
ing the  copyhold  and  leasehold  qualifications  from  five  pounds 
to  ten.  They  reintroduced  the  optional  use  of  voting  papers, 
which,  as  Lord  Cranbome  too  ingenuously  stated,  were  to 
transfer  the  busineas  of  the  polling-booth  to  the  magistrate's 
drawing-room.  By  a  vote  if  possible  still  more  unfortunate,  they 
destroyed  the  lodger  franchise,  which  the  Commons  had  intro- 
duced mto  the  Bill  We  say  advisedly,  they  deatroyed  that  fran- 
chise as  a  franchise  for  the  artisans  of  London  or  of  any  other 
place.  As  it  stood  originally,  at  ten  pounds  of  clear  annual 
value,  it  dealt,  be  it  observed,  with  some  of  the  veiy  same 
class  of  citizens  as  those  already  enfranclused  by  the  Beform 
Bill  in  the  capacity  of  ten-pound-householders;  and  it  could 
rarely  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  paying  less  than  5t.  6d,  per  week, 
or  nearly  fourteen  pounds  yearly,  for  his  lodging  unfurnished. 
Under  the  silly  pretext  that  the  matter  had  not  been  sufficiently 
considered,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  probably  did  not 
know  its  own  meaning,  their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  raise 
the  amount  to  fifleen  pounds  a  year  of  clear  annual  value, 
which  must,  including  the  householder's  profit,  require  a  rent 
of  not  leas  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  unfurnished.  In  short, 
the  franchise  of  1867,  thus  manipulated,  was  a  franchise  more 
restrictive  than  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  had  itself  pro- 
posed in  1859,  when  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  included  fur- 
niture. This  extraordinary  proposal  proceeded  from  one  of  the , 
judges  of  the  land,  was  adopted  eagerly  by  the  Administration, 
and  was  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority,  in  despite  of  the 
clearest  warnings  from  peers  like  Lord  EUenborough  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  whom  undoubted  anti-reforming  opinions  had 
not  extinguished  either  forethought  or  independence. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  had  thus  been  led  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  this  lunentable  foolery,  the  note  of  alarm  was,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  at  once  sounded  in  the  metropolis 
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an3  the  great  towns ;  and  that  machinery  of  a^tatioa',  the  nmr 
of  which  hiLS>'for  the  last  twelvemonth  been  bo  effectual  in 
stirring  the  dull  tympana  of  -eare  very  deaf  to  the  '  stUl  small 
*  voice '  of  generosity  or  justirie,  was  put  promptly  into  gear. 
In  Huch  a  matter  the  perceptiona  of  the  Miniatrf ,  much  im- 
proved by  practice,,  have  latterly  become  lively  enough.  Lord 
ItuBSell;  acandalised  at  the  amendment,  gave  them  an  opening 
by  moving  to  reTCtse  it.  Accordingly,  Lord  Derby,  when  he 
Mipewed  in  his  place,  gently  pointed  out  to  the  learned  Lord 
Cairns,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  majority,  that  there  was 
every  iieason  to  believe  the  Commons  knew  their  own  meaning 
quite  well,  and  would  abide  by  it ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fjords  probably  did  not  tnow  their  own  meaning ;  that  the  ten 
pounds  mentioned  in  the  Bill  had,  by  the  simple  expedient 
(which  it  seems  had  not  before  occurred  to  anyone)  of  a  re- 
ference to  the  text  of  that  document,  been  discovered  to  be  not 
ten  pounds'  rental,  but  ten  pounds'  clear  annual  value,  meaning 
a  great  deal  more  than  ten  pounds'  rental.  Whereupon  the 
whole  majority,  obedient  to  the  word,  executed  with  military 
precision  its  right  about  face,  and  replaced  with  unanimitrthe 
flgnre  they  had  condemned  with  a  precipitate  enthusiasDi.  Tiivi 
an  end  was  put,  within  the  walls,  to  a  legislative  farce,  (^ 
which  the  chief  responsibihty  undoubtedly  lies  with  the 
Ministry;  but  the  discredit-^and  very  great  it  is— will,  we 
fear,  redound  to  that  House,  of  which  it  will  be  said  that  its 
greedy  acceptance  of  so  absurd  a  proposal  could  only  be  doe  to 
reactionary  tendencies,  pent  up  by  a  violent  effort  durii^  the 
Tote  on  household  sufiri^,  which  it  was  palpably  too  pentous 
to  touch,  but  exasperated  by  that  compulsion,  and  seeking 
vent  at  the  earliest  moment  in  this  or  in  any  restrictzre  amend- 
loent  not  Ukely  to  involve  penal  consequences. 

Together  with  the  adoption  of  these  four  amendments,  other 
incidents  occurred.  Several  attempts  were  made  by-  liberal 
and  independent  peers  to  enlarge  the  scheme  of  redigtribntiDa 
eontained  in  the  Bill.  These  attempts  the  House  uniformly 
rejected;  and  in  rejecting  them  it  lost  a  noble  opportunity, 
.which  may  not  readily  recur,  of  recovering  strengtn,  and  of 
gaining  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  public  esteem,  tlnhappily, 
when  we  thus  see  enhghtened  amendments  set  aside,  and  so 
many  mischievons  proposals  so  warmly  entertained  and  em- 
braced, we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  household  sufinge 
was  treated  by  most  <^  the  followers  of  Lord  Derby  in  vae 
House  of  Lords  as  it  had  beeu  treated  by  the  followers  <^  Lord 
Derby  in  the  House  of  Commons — treated,  that  is  to  say,  u 
the  price  of  that  ministerial  power  which  must  at  once  nave 
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been  forfeited  if  Uie  household  suffice  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  beeo  denied. 

It  is  owing  to  Earl  Kussell  and  some  of  bis  late  colleague8 
that  those  most  ill-judged  acts  of  interference  which  we  have 
pointed  out  did  not  end  in  an  unmitigated  defeat  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  one  other  amendment  bad  been  adopted,  and  not 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government.  It  was  the  amendment  for 
the  representation  of  minorities.  Had  Lord  HusBell  not  given 
it  the  support  of  his  honoured  name  and  iiigli  authority,  it 
must,  like  the  others,  have  been  annihilated  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  for  ourselves  incline  to  view  the  vot«  of 
Ijord  Kussell  on  Uiis  question  with  regret,  for  we  apprehend 
that  the  provisions  in  question  may  lead  to  much  future  em- 
barrassment. The  mere  amount  of  the  majority  would  have 
availed  even  less  in  this  case  than  it  did  in  others.  It  was  the 
composition  of  that  majority  which  enabled  the  Ministry,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cherished  and  we  think  a  just  conviction,  to  find  a 

E-ound  on  which  they  could  secure  for  the  decision  of  the 
ords  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  mitigate 
the  disaster  into  which  bad  opinions,  aggravated  by  bad  leader- 
ship, had  most  unfortunately  brought  it. 

Important,  indeed,  as  is  the  matter  of  the  Bill,  there  are 
other  considerations  relating  to  it  which  are  of  even  greater 
weight.  To  the  weightiest  of  these  we  now  pass.  Adjust 
Tonr  electoral  law  as  you  will,  those  who  are  elected  are  still 
human  beings,  liable  to  all  the  passions  of  their  constituents, 
md  ^t  to  be  biassed  by  many  sinister  aims  of  self,  of  family, 
and  of  class  to  boot.  The  government  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  matter  no  whit  less  grave  than  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  in  one  respect  even  more  arduous,  because  the 
acts  of  constituencies  as  a  whole  correspond  very  fairly  with 
the  motives  which  prompt  them,  whereas  in  ParUament  it  will 
often  happen  that  those  motives  are  unavowed,  and  even  some- 
times that  they  are  elaborately  dbguised. 

Between  the  period  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  the  electoral  law  of  the  country  remained  without 
alteration,  and  yet  the  working  of  our  Constitution  was  entirely 
changed.  Of  this  change  the  public  have  little  more  than  a 
blind  and  indeterminate  consciousness.  Its  particulars  are  not 
recorded  in  Parliamentary  votes  or  resolutions,  nor  are  they 
inscribed  on  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book.  Its  history  has 
not  been  fully  written,  though  much  knowledge  relating  to  it 
has  been  admirably  conveyed  in  such  works  as  Sir  Erakine 
May's  '  Constitutional  History,'  and  likewise  in  Mr.  Bagebot's 
'  English  Constitution,'     The  whole  may  he  sununed  up  in  this*: 
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there  has  grown  up  under  the  moulding  hand  of  experience, 
and  by  an  elaborating  process  constantly  at  work  through  two 
hundred  yeare,  an  unwritten  but  most  efTective  system  for  the 
guidance,  and  in  that  sense  the  government,  of  the  House  of 
Commons  within  its  own  walls.  The  vital  elements  of  this 
system  are  the  choice  not  of  Ministers,  but  of  the  Ministry,  in 
Uie  direction  indicated  by  the  votes  of  Farliaraent ;  the  retire- 
ment of  Adminiatrations  when  the  House  either  formally  with- 
draws its  confidence,  or  when,  whether  generally  or  in  some 
matter  at  once  vital  and  ui^ent,  it  definitiTely  refuses  its 
assent ;  and  lastly,  the  assumption  and  exercise  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  initiative  in  legislation.  Taken  together,  these 
elements  compose  the  main  parts  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  has  called  Cabinet  Groverument.  It  is  this,  and  not  the 
effete  formulas  of  De  Lolme,  or  even  Blackstone,  which  really 
imparts  to  the  British  Constitution  its  living  and  working  form. 
And  it  is  this  which  has  been  profoundly  wounded  in  the  exist- 
ence, the  language,  the  conduct,  and  the  legislation  of  the 
third  Derby  Administration. 

The  mere  existence,  indeed,  of  a  Ministry  not  having  the 
general  confidence  and  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
grave  and  serious  exception  to  the  general  working  of  our 
uistitutions.  But  if  in  itself  an  imperfectiou,  it'  is  sometimes 
relatively  a  good.  It  may,  aa  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783, 
indicate  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Parliamentary  majority 
misrepresents  the  country,  and  in  which  the  Crown,  exercising 
the  prerc^ative  of  dissolution,  enables  the  people  to  supply  the 
lack  of  numbers,  and  convert  it  into  a  majority.  The  use  of 
thb  prerogative  is  admirable.  The  abuse  of  it  was  seen  when, 
in  18.59,  Lord  Derby  dissolved  the  Parliament  without  any 
rational  hope  of  reversing  the  relative  state  of  parties,  and 
with  no  other  practical  eflect  than  effecting  some  augmentation 
of  his  minority,  and  securing  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  office. 

Again,  short  of  a  case  like  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Ministry  snp> 
ported  by  a  minority  may  usefully  hold  office  until  the  majority, 
which  must  ordinarily  have  undergone  some  dislocation  in  order 
to  have  lost  the  helm,  shall  have  returned  to  a  more  regular 
condition,  and  shall  have  become  capable  of  discharging  its 
duty  by  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Estate.  The  Ministry  of 
the  Parliamentary  minority  in  this  case  discharges,  it  may  be 
a  humble,  but  certainly  an  useful  function.  This  function, 
however.  Lord  Derby  renounces  with  contempt,  '  I  was  de- 
'  termincd,'  he  says,  '  not  to  be  a  stopgap.'  But  how  was  he 
to  avoid  it?  By  converting — so  be  states — the  majority  op- 
posing him  into  a  minority.     Not,  however,  by  the  legitimate 
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process  of  obtaining  irom  the  judgment  of  the  countir  a  verdict 
which  would  place  hia  opponents  in  a  minority.  Nor  by  bo 
modifying  his  principles  of  government  as  to  widen  the  basis  of 
his  party,  and  thus  legitimately  to  enlist  in  his  ranks  some  pro- 
portion of  those  who  had  been  his  adversaries.  No;  but  by 
appropriating  for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  occasion  only,  the 
creed  of  hie  opponents  themselves,  and,  by  over-acting  the  part 
even  to  caricature,  to  reckon  upon  forcing,  for  a  critictd  moment, 
the  support  not  of  the  politicians  nearest  to  him,  but  of  those 
farthest  ti-om  him  in  opinion.  In  short,  he  determined  to  main- 
tain the  existence  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  by  carrying  ei 
measure  dyed  with  any  shade  of  Radicalism,  however  deep, 
which  might  be  needed  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  Lord  Derby's 
idea,  then,  of  good  government  iB  a  Ministry  agreeing  with 
the  opinions  of  a  minority,  but  proposing  measures  founded 
on  the  opinions  of  the  more  ultra  politicians  among  the  ma- 
jority, and  holding  office  by  their  votes.  This  is  the  last 
Conservative  recipe  for  m^ntaining  the  British  Constitution. 

Yet  even  this,  which  presents  the  theory,  is  too  favourable 
a  picture  of  the  practice  of  the  Government.  To  explain  that 
practice  clearly  we  must  revert  to  the  period  when  Parliament 
assembled.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  informed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,^  that  Keform  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  question  determining  the  fate  of  Ministries. 
How, was  this  extraordinary  language  to  be  explained?  It 
did  not  mean  that  when  a  Government  had  proposed  its  views 
upon  Keform,  and  the  House  had  rejected  them,  it  could  treat 
the  proposal  and  rejection  alike  as  non  aventis,  and  still  remain 
in  office.  For  the  speaker  well  knew  that  even  the  least 
susceptible  portion  of  the  majority  which  faced  him  was  truly, 
if  vaguely,  set  upon  disposing  of  the  question,  and  would  not 
permit  any  Executive  to  exist  while  leaving  that  question  in 
abeyance.  The  meaning,  then,  was,  that  the  Government  had 
no  views  at  all,  except  such  as  were  tentative,  and  were  to  be 
employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  prevailing 
intention  or  bias  of  the  House.  That  intention  or  bias  once 
known,  the  Administration  would  conform  to  it,  and  make  it 
tbe  ground  and  measure  of  their  plans.  Thus  it  was  that 
Beform  lost  all  power  over  the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  But  the 
correlative  proposition,  which  has  been  no  less  signally  verified, 
was  this :  that  the  Ministry  lost  its  power  over  the  fate  of 
Reform. 

The  startling  effect  of  this  announcement,  made  as  it  was 
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by  the  organ  of  a  party  once  supposed  to  represent,  in  a 
degenerate  time,  the  remnants  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  not 
confined  to  the  oppo^te  benches,  or  to  mere  supporters.  It 
extended  to  colleagues.  The  weaker  men,  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Lord  Stanley,  were  contented  with  making  declaratioas,  as 
sincere  in  purpose  as  they  were  worthless  from  want  of  wiU, 
that  the  Government  would  abide  by  all  the  essential  provisioitB 
of  whatever  plan  it  might  produce.  By  them  there  sat,  if  not 
men,  yet  a  man,  who  made  no  declaration.  It  was  Lord 
Cranbome.  We  do  not  find  it  hard  to  conceive  with  what 
feelings  he  saw  the  greatest  and  moat  important  function  of 
the  Crown  thus  made  over  to  the  chance-medley  of  a  popular 
assembly,  for  which  guidance  is  an  essential  condition  alike  of 
utility  and  of  dignity.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  new  to  office, 
keenly  attached  to  a  party  sensible  of  all  its  obligations,  and 
with  his  confidence  in  his  friends  not  yet  absolutely  pulverised, 
he  waited  to  see  what  all  this  could  mean.  His  silence,  in  due 
time,  was  exchanged  for  action.  It  would  surely  have  been 
better  had  they  been  silent  too. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Government  were  but  one  con- 
tinuouB  and  consistent  practical  paraphrase  of  the  opening  words 
dropped  by  its  presiding  genius.  The  form  has  been  infinitely 
various :  ^e  spirit  always  one.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Government 
did  not  themselves  propose  a  Radical  measure  on  the  franchise, 
but  a  Conservative,  that  is,  a  reactionary  measure.  The  Bill 
of  the  Government  embodied  a  principle  susceptible  of  broad 
application,  to  attract  Kadical  support ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  narrowed  and  neutralised  its  application  by  the  so-called 
safeguards.  More  important  than  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  the  declarations  of  the  mover.  He  carefully  avoided 
pledging  himself  to  any  one  of  those  provisions.  Be  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  the  Bill  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  the  Bill  of  the  House  of  Commons  it 
eventually  became.  The  initiative  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
balance-weight  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  virtually  aban- 
doned. Even  personal  rating,  the  solitary  resource  of  despair* 
ing  Tories,  though  it  could  not  be  ahandoned,  yet  might  be, 
and  has  been,  reduced  to  the  very  conditions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  1859,  the  most  democratic  period,  as  he  has  ap- 
prised us,  of  his  reforming  career.  This  abandonment  of  the 
mitiative  deprives  the  House  of  Commons,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
centre  of  gravity. 

For  it  is  not  too  much  to  describe  in  these  words  the  effect 
of  such  a  change.    The  whole  spirit  and  working  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  depends  on  tbe  initiative  of  the  Crown.  And 
that  initiative,  t^ether  with  the  power  of  diBsolution,  are  now 
the  two  real  prerogatlvee  on  which  its  place  in  the  ConstitQ- 
tion  depends.  The  smaller  meaaures  group  themselveB  around 
the  greater ;  and  the  greater  hang  on  me  Executive.  Kot 
only  IB  it  the  rule  that  great  measures  Khali  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Executive,  but  this  rule  has  of  late  yeara  acquired  in- 
creasing stringency.  Mr.  Feel,  as  an  independent  member, 
carried  the  Currency  Bill,  as  Mr.  Burke  had  carried  E^no- 
mical  Reform.  No  such  passives  of  history  could  now  recur. 
No  sooner  does  a  great  question  become  practical,  or  a  small 
question  great,  than  the  House  demands  that  it  shall  bti 
*  taken  up '  by  the  Government.  Nor  is  this  from  laziness  or 
indifference.  It  is  felt,  with  a  wise  instinct,  that  only  thus  can 
such  questions  in  general  acquire  the  momctitnm  necessary  to 
propel  them  to  their  goal,  with  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
alone  can  uphold  their  efficacy  and  consistency  of  character. 
The  true  initiative,  in  the  capital  point  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  the  initiative  of  Mr,  HodgkinsoD.  A  provincial  Solicitor 
(to  his  honour  be  it  spoken)  reversed  the  plan  of  the  Queen's 
Advisers,  and  determined  the  essential  character  of  the  New 
Reform  Act 

Under  the  true  system  of  our  Govenunent,  the  leaderehip 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  at  once  the  most  arduous 
and  the  moat  noble  duty  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
Minister;  the  crown  of  the  Premiership  itself,  if  united  with 
it ;  if  detached,  the  function  which  continu^ly  threatened  the 
official  chieftaincy  with  eclipse.  The  necessities  of  the  State 
had  indeed  for  near  a  century  required  that  this  sun  of  the 
Constitution  should  have  its  moon.  The  leadership  of  tlie 
Government  is  usually  reflected  in  a  leadership  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Besides  the  general  management  of  the  House  as  a 
whole,  tiie  exigencies  of  its  construction  dictated  a  similar  ex- 
pedient for  the  submanagement  of  that  always  large  fraction  of 
the  bod^  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  and  control  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government.  But  if  the  great  statutes  are  henceforward 
to  be  '  Bills  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  the  business  of  the 
leader  of  the  Government  will  resolve  itself  into  discerning  «t 
the  moment,  with  the  aid  of  reports  from  the  whippers-in,  the 
probable  opinion  of  the  minority,  so  that  the  operation  of 
facing  about  may  not  be  peifonned  without  necessity,  and 
may  be'  executed,  when  the  occasion  comes,  with  the  advantt^ 
of  a  few  moments'  forethought  and  of  a  few  covering  phrases. 
As  to  the  leader  of  Opposition,  there  will  manifestiy  be  no 
use  for  such  a  functionary  at  all.     When  it  is  said  that  the 
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Ministrj  have  Bacrificed  their  political  morality,  but  that  the 
result  was  a  good  Bill,  we  reply  that  in  the  puhlic  interest 
we  are  thankful  for  good  Bills,  but  tJiat  the  public  interest 
likewise  requires  us  to  give  heed  to  the  conduct  of  those  who 
govern  us.  The  political  morality  of  a  GoTemment  may  seem 
to  be  a  matter  which  chiefly  concerns  themBelves.  But  in  the 
present  instance  at  least  it  has  not  been  so.  They  have  bo 
contrived  the  particular  means  adopted  for  plunging  into  dis- 
honour, that  in  this  case  political  immorality  has  involved  a 
s  constitutional  disorganisation.     And  as  r^ards  demo- 


cracy, if  there  be  a  truly  democratic  temper  in  Farliameot,  it 
is  that  temper  to  which  the  Government  appealed  when  they 
invited  each  member  individually  to  bid  for  the  several  inde- 
pendent parte  in  framing  the  measure,  which  has  so  man; 
authors,  and  which  is  to  make  them  all  immortal.  Id  truth,  it 
seems  that  when  Lord  Derby  was  pleased  to  announce  in  1SS6 
that  his  mission  was  to  check  democracy,  he  must  have  meant 
that  he  would  resist  whatever  is  heaJthful,  masculine,  and 
orderly  in  the  development  of  popular  principles ;  but  that  «» 
to  the  extremeet  development  of  excess  in  a  democratic  direc- 
tion, which  implies  the  transfer  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Executive  to  the  House  of  Commons — to  thia 
kind  of  democracy,  while  associated  with  hie  own  title  to  power, 
he  seems,  when  put  under  a  sa6Scient  pressure,  to  have  no 
insurmountable  objection. 

As  to  the  pleas  hitherto  offered  in  justification  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  their  whole  effect  is  to  aggravate 
much  more  than  to  excuse.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
whimsies  of  Lord  Malmesbnry ;  hut  we  cannot  pass  withoot 
notice  the  supreme  flight  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Determined  upon  '  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,' 
he  declared  that  household  suffrage  had  been  all  along  the  real 
even  if  occult  policy  of  the  Government,  as  the  only  measure 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  borough 
franchise.  Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  a  single 
word,  nor  a  single  act,  cognisable  by  the  public,  has  been,  or 
con  be,  alleged  m  its  support.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  acts 
and  words,  the  signs,  both  negative  and  positive,  are  conndess 
by  which  it  is  emphatically  contradicted,  and  shown  to  have 
no  existence  except  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiar  views  of '  rhe- 
'  torical*  licence,*  and  of  the  latitude  which,  as  he  says,  must 
be  allowed  to  a  Minister  in  critical  circumstances.  He  hu 
himself  given  to  the  world  an  octavo  volume  of  his  Speeches 
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on  Keform.  And  yet  not  one  solitary  phrase  could  he  allege 
from  diat  copious  record  which  could  be  made  to  convey  the 
doctrine  of  household  euf&age  I  We  may  read  there  in  abun- 
dance about  the  constituency  of  England  as  esBentially  select ; ' 
about  the  danger  and  shame  of  assimilating  our  institutions  to 
the  institutions  of  America  ;  about  the  sufficient  proportion  ih 
which  the  Act  of  1832  had  already  provided  for  the  repreeen- 
tAtion  of  the  working  class  in  borougns  and  in  counties ;  about 
the  necessity  of  confining  their  admission  to  the  '  choicest 

*  members'  of  that  class ;  about  his  surprise  at  the  speech  of 
Mr.   Mill,   because,  '  as    I   understand    the   purport  of   tlie 

*  speeches  here,  he  is  in  favour  of  an  indiscriminate  reduction 

*  of  the  franchise,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand  him,  of  an  illi- 
'  mitable  reduction.'  This  was  on  April  27,  1866.  To  tlie 
unlearned  (and  these  were  all  the  world),  he  seemed  then  to 
be  denouncing  indiscriminate,  and  above  all  illimitable,  that 
is  figureless,  reduction ;  yet  we  now  know  that  he  was  all  the 
while  inwardly  performing  his  heart-worship  before  the  altar 
of  household  suffrage. 

Kow  as  this  Government  has  been  so  intent  upon  household 
suffrage,  let  us  consider  how  it  behaved  to  those  who  loved, 
and  to  those  who  hated  it.  Mr.  Bright,  its  early  and  ardent 
confessor,  they  covered  with  incessant  contumely.  Mr.  Cave, 
who  said  he  was  for  Reform  in  the  shape  of  a  seven-pound 
rating  franchise,  equal  to  about  eight  pounds  fifteen  or  nine 
pounds  value,  they  made  Vice-Presiwjnt  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  said  there  was  a  principle  in  an  eight-pound 
franchise  of  which  he  could  approve,  they  made  Home  Secre- 
tary. Sir  S.  Northcote,  who  was  opposed  to  all  reductions,  they 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  de- 
nounced all  and  any  reduction,  as  alike  involving  certain  ruin 
to  the  Constitution,  they  anxiously  endeavoured,  as  we  know 
from  the  lips  of  Lord  Derby,  to  bring  into  the  Cabinet;  and 
such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  application,  that 
on  his  refusal  it  became  a  question,  we  are  told,  whether  to 
proceed  or  not  with  the  formation  of  the  Government  During 
all  the  arduous  cunpaign  of  the  year  1866,  zealously  carried 
on  by  the  present  Ministers,  not  one  member,  not  one  sup- 
porter whom  they  reckoned,  indicated  the  least  desire  either  for 
the  limited  reduction  proposed  by  Earl  Russell,  or  for  the 
unlimited  extension  effected  by  the  Act  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  futile  to  urge  that  Mr.  Henley  once  amused  the  rustics 
of  Oxfordshire  ^by  acquainting  them  that,  if  there  was  to  be 
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a  Kefonn,  be  did  not  see  where  a  stand  coald  be  made  except 
at  the  point  of  household  euffi-age ;  because  that  gentleman 
joined  by  epeech  and  vote  in  every  moTement  against  the  Bill 
of  1866 ;   and  undoubtedly  if  bis  hostility  to  that  measnie 
could  have  been  removed  by  enlarging  it,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  disingenuous  as  to  suppress  a  fact  of  this  public  im- 
portance.    It  is  said,  and  has, been  shown,  tJiat  at  one  period 
of  our  history  certain  Komish  emissaries  were  sent  to  England 
to  overturn  me  National  Church  by  preaching  up  Puritan  opi- 
nions.    So  it  was,  we  presume,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  put  lateral 
extension  against  the  seven-pound  franchise,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  dear  wish  of  his  heart — the  adoption  of  household 
Bufirage.     There  is  another  member  of  the  Government  to 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  loves  to  refer  as  to  a  second  self.    We  mean 
Lord  Stanley.     Ailer  Uie  victory,  when  Lord   Stanley  came 
in  for  his  share  of  the  spoil,  he  presented  himself  as  Foreign 
Secretary  for  re-election  to  his  constituents  at  King's  Lynn, 
Not,  however,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  household  su&age ;  he 
was  lamentably  wide  of  it.    He  spoke  as  follows ; — *  The  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  late  Government  went  further  as  i^nrds 
the  franchise  .  .  .  than  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  prepared  to  follow.  ...  If  it  had  been  under^ 
stood  that  the  late  Cabinet  would  have  accepted  a  twenty- 
pound    rental    in   counties   and   an    eight-pound  rental    in 
boroughs,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  compromise  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  accepted,  I  do  not  say  by  the  whole,  but  by 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  Conservative  party.'*     He  evi- 
dently had  not  yet  reached  even  the  first  stage  of  imtiati(Mi 
into  Uie  true  belief.     Nor,  after  the  Cabinet  had  been  formed, 
did  this  mirror  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  mind  reflect  any  but  the  most 
distorted  images.    He  was  still  as  dark  as  ever,  and,  seemingly 
to  prepare  for  an  anti-reforming  session,  he  invented  the  theory 
that  the  higher  artisans  would  be  unjustly  affected  by  the  admis- 
sion of  lower  workmen  to  the  fran<mise.     Thus  he  wrote  to  the 
Working  Men's  Conservative  Association  of  Huddersfield,  oa 
the  4th  of  January,  1867  :— 

'  I  see  with  great  pleasure  the  grgwth  of  Conservative  Aasociir 
tiona  among  working  men.  The  more  we  have  of  them  the  belts. 
Everybody,  as  far  aa  I  know,  desires  that  the  hest  of  the  working 
class  should  be  admitted  to  the  franchise;  and  it  ia  the  interest  of 
these,  quite  as  much  as  it  ia  that  of  capitalists  or  land-owners,  (bat 
the  right  of  voting  should  not  be  rendered  practically  valueless  in 
their  hands  by  being  extended  to  others  who,  &om  (perhaps)  in- 
evitable ignorance,  are  unfitted  for  so  grave  and  responsible  a  tmst' 


'  Dally  Stms,  July  12,  1660. 
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And  it  is  afler  all  tluB,  and  much  more  than  this,  that  the 
leader  of  the  Government,  destitute  of  the  moral  courage  to 
confess  his  errors,  tells  us  that  household  suffrage  has  been  all 
along  his  creed,  and  the  creed  of  his  colleagues,  as  the  alte^ 
native  to  the  franchise  of  1832.  And  why  could  they  not 
confess  ?  They  had  before  them,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  R.  Peel,  noble  and  lofty  examples.  Would  not  every 
mau  have  spared — would  not  every  good  man  have  respected 
them  ?  But,  unhappily,  experience  shows  us  this  among  the 
many  mysteries  of  our  nature — that,  in  some  human  beings, 
when  true  shame  dies,  false  shame  surrives.  They  can  bear 
to  turn  from  right  to  wrong ;  and  when  wrong  becomes  unpro- 
fitable, they  can  even  bear  to  turn  from  wrong  to  right ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  to  own  the  change.  For  in  owning  it  they  would 
plead  guilty  to  weakness,  and  to  this  height  they  cannot  rise, 
although  in  the  very  act  of  acknowledging  they  would  redeepi 
it.  It  is  not  true,  then,  but  the  reverse  of  true,  that  house- 
hold sufirage  had  been  the  idea  and  the  policy  of  those  who 
now  form  the  Government,  down  to  the  moment  when  it  became 
the  condition  and  the  price  of  power.  And  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  not  amend,  but  would  damage,  their  defence ;  for  no 
words  could  be  sufficiently  severe  to  characterise  the  conduct 
of  a  body  of  men  who  could  allow  the  country  to  he  inflamed 
Irom  end  to  end  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  and  yet  could  refrain 
to  speak  the  talismanic  word  which  would  pacify  and  reunite 
the  whole  community,  thus  prolonging  the  uneasiness  of  ihe 
country,  and  running  the  risk  that  such  uneasiness  might  rise 
even  into  agony,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  miserable  one 
that  thus  they  might  attain  to  place.  This  then  is  the  case  of 
men  whose  excuses  are  by  far  their  severest  condemnation. 

There  is  another  most  important  aspect  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government ;  that  aspect  which  exhibits  their  relation  as 
leaders  to  their  party.  It  may  be  siud  that  with  this  part  of 
the  case  a  Liberal  organ  such  as  this  Review  has  no  concern. 
This  is  an  error.  Not  only  do  we  claim  the  right,  aud  own 
the  obligation,  to  survey  as  from  the  hill-top  the  entire  field 
opened  by  the  political  telescope,  but  we  hold  that  every 
party  has  an  interest  in  the  sound  constitution  and  healthy 
action  of  an  opposing  party,  second  only  to  its  concern  in  its 
own.  The  limbs  of  States  are  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 
The  cataract  in  the  right  eye  will  soon  nuike  its  appearance  in 
the  left.     And  further ;  the  party  which  cannot  secure  the  ap- 

filication  of  the  laws  of  honour  and  justice  within  itself,  is  not 
ikely  to  be  either  scrupuloas  or  successful  in  applying  them  to 
i^ulate  its  conduct  towards  ti)<^e  who  are  beyond  its  borders. 
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One  powerful  appeal,  ifldeed,  the  Administration  may  make 
to  its  supporters.  If,  they  may  say,  we  have  sacrificed  honour, 
at  least  we  have  sacrificed  nothing  else.  Compare  our  conduct 
with  that  of  thoBe  bunglers,  those  chickens  if  not  geese  of 
politics.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  They 
dispersed  their  party,  we  have  held  it  together.  They  con- 
Terted,  twice  over,  a  majority  into  a  minority ;  we  with  a 
minority  have  done  the  work  which  a  majority  could  not  do, 
and  have  kept  our  party,  though  a  minority,  in  possession  of 
place  and  power.  All  this  is  true.  To  many  minds  it  may 
carry  contentment.  Such  content  notiiiing  we  can  say  is 
likely  to  disturb.  But  there  are  others  who  may  be  more 
exacting;  who  may  think  that  the  followers  of  a  GovemineDt 
ought  only  to  be  led  into  action  for  some  defined  object,  and 
should  not  be  liable  to  discover  at  the  close  of  the  engagement 
that  their  battle  has  been  fought,  and  what  with  a  strong 
flavour  of  mockery  is  termed  their  victory  won,  for  a  purpose 
tie  opposite  of  that  for  which  they  are  enlisted  and  arrayed. 

By  slow  degrees  a  rumour  was  diflliiBed,  near  the  outset  of 
the  Session,  that  the  Conservative  Government  meant  to  pro- 
pose that  household  suffrage,  which  had  always  been  the  aim 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  more  ardent  reformers,  the  standing 
bugbears  of  Conservatism.  But  it  was  to  be  household  suf- 
frage balanced  by  plurality  of  votes,  and  restrained  by  three 
years  of  residence  and  by  strict  conditions  as  to  rating.  The 
natural  disquietude  created  by  the  first  idea  of  Reform  wis 
thus  kept  within  hounds ;  and  after  it  had  subsided,  another 
ray  or  two  of  light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  Bill  finally  appeared,  the  three  years  had  shrunk  to 
two,  the  plural  voting  to  dual.  Still  the  array  of  secnntiee 
was  BO  goodly,  that  it  would  have  been  ungenerous,  notwith- 
standing the  secession  of  Lord  Cranbome,  t«  doubt  the  inten- 
tions  of  such  trusted  leaders  as  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli- 
When  once  that  secession  had  occurred,  and  had  been  found  to 
rally  no  more  flian  a  handful  of  approvers,  Danger  Point  was 
probably  passed  so  far  as  the  maES  of  the  party  were  con- 
cerned. True,  the  dual  vote  was  immediately  thereafter  im- 
molated. But  there  could  he  no  real  infidelity  m  this  sacrifice ; 
for  the  dual  vote  had  been  denounced  by  Mr.  Henley.  Next 
the  two  years'  residence  disappeared.  But  had  not  Sir  John 
Pakington  shown  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  when 
in  debate  be  declared  that  the  great  object  of  the  provision 
was  to  limit  the  constituency?  Again,  when  the  adverse 
majority  was  announced,  did  not  Mr.  Disraeli  assume  an  mt 
of  gravity,  and  state  that  the  Govermnent  must  consider  its 
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positioii  ?  Was  it  poBsible  to  doubt  the  fidelity  or  to  miaconBtrue 
the  language  of  Lord  Stanley  on  March  the  5th,  when  be 
complained  of  the  '  utter  misrepreaentation  of  the  intentiona  of 
'  the  Grovemment'?*  Hia  language  forma  too  important  a 
portion  of  thia  atrange  and  acandi^ous  intrigue  of  Miniaters 
sgainat  their  credntoua  adherents  to  be  omitted  here : — 

'  The  right  bon.  gentlemen  have  spoken,  as  if  it  were  the  intention 
oF  thoBe  who  tit  npon  these  benches  to  go  in  a  more  democratic 
direction  then  even  gentlemen  opposite  would  be  inclined  to  take, 
and  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  would  reduce  thefranchUe  to  an  almott 
unUmittd  extent.  I  ta,j,  plainly  and  frankly,  that  I  can  conceive  no 
circumstances  which  would  rei»ler  the  adoption  of  auch  a  course  by 
ua,  in  our  position,  and  wilh  onr  antecedenta,  either  expedient  or 
honourable:  and  certainly  we  shall  not  follow  it.' 

Tme — 88  we  take  leave  to  obaerve  '  plainly  and  frankly ' — 
thia  apeedi  waa  in  courae  of  time  illuatrated  by  a  Bill  which 
as,  after  a  faabion,  it  contained  household  su^age,  might  be 
thonght  by  narrow  critics  to  '  reduce  the  franchise,'  not  to  an 
almoat,  but  to  an  altogether  unlimited  extent,  since  that 
aufi&age  disdaina  to  take  account 

'  Of  nicely  calculated  leas  or  more,' 

and  sweeps  away  the  limit  of  figures  altogether.  Bat  at  any 
rate,  this  household  suffrage,  as  it  was  first  promulgated,  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  houaehold  auffi^e  of  Mr.  Bright. 
And  there  remained  on  record  this  one  other  pledge  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  freely  and  even  ostentatiously  given  on  the 
same  occasion : — 

'  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Calne,  or  any 
'  of  those  who  ait  near  him,  believe  seriously  that  it  is  the 

•  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  ahall 

*  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  have  always  been  ao 

*  ably  and  so  conaiatently  advocated  by  the  hon.  member  for 

•  Birmingham,  they  are  greatly  mistaken.'  A  few  more  weeka 
had  elapsed ;  and  the  last  pledge  followed  all  the  rest  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Along  Die  pathway  so  thickly  strewn  with 
dead  and  mutilated  clauses,  as  point  after  point  of  the  ten  de- 
mands of  the  Liberala  were  obtained  from  the  Ministry,  did 
the  Conaervative  party  wearily  travel  onwarda  to  that  evening 
when,  the  compound  houaeholder  being  slain,  every  roan  wim 
a  dwelling  of  his  own  became  entitled  to  vote,  and  not  houae- 
hold aufirage  only,  but  the  very  household  suflrage  of  Mr. 
Bright  was  carried  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 

*  Hansard,  voL  dxzxv.  p.  1364. 
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of  Lord  Derby,  and  irith  Lord  Stanley  comfortably-  ii 
in  the  office  of  Foreign  AtTairs. 

In  a  word  the  party,  hoodwinked  first,  and  blinkered  af^ 
wards,  as  its  infirm  Tieion  was  found  to  have  Btrength  to  bear 
the  light,  was  gradutdly  initiated,  along  witb  the  world  at  large, 
into  Uie  true  purpose  of  its  leaders,  to  take  to  any  pnyosi- 
tion8,wliatever  they  might  be,  that  would  combine  amajontyof 
voices ;  and  thus  it  became  the  main  instrument  of  carrying  the 
Bill  onwards,  through  its  earlier  and  restrictiTe  stages,  until, 
all  artificial  restraints  having  been  ejected  by  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinaon,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  IJiberala  tLemarfves 
to  stand  forth,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  steady  and  resolute  supporters  of  tiie  main  provi- 
sions of  the  measure ;  so  that,  long  be&re  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  reached,  Mr,  Disraeli  was  sure  of  his  measure  by 
Liberal  votes,  even  if  every  man  of  his  own  followers  had  gone 
against  him.  In  truth,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  its  earlier  stags 
by  blinded  Conservatives ;  but  when  they  had  done  their  work 
the  measure  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  No  such 
elaborate  and  wholesale  fraud  has  marked  our  political  history. 
The  manner  in  which  it  may  be  resented  or  condoned  will 
serve  to  test  the  degree,  not  only  of  poKtical  principle,  but  of 
political  enei^y  and  vitality  still  we  presume  renminiug  in  tl» 
Conservative  party. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much  to  imply  that  the 
Ministers  have  gratuitously  taken  anything  from  their  party 
or  given  anything  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  measiuii^ 
his  position  with  a  remarkable  sagacity,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  endded 
to  claim  thus  much  of  credit  &om  his  followers,  that  be  has  nude 
no  concession  whatever,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  ex- 
cept either  to  the  majority  within  doors,  or,  as  in  the  great  c»se 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson'fi  amendment,  to  a  popular  stir,  threatening 
to  grow  into  a  tempest,  from  without.  Our  readers,  or  some  of 
them,  will  remember  the  seven  P.s  on  the  brow  of  Dante  in 
the  '  Purgatorio,'  denoting  the  seven  mortal  sins,  which  weM 
successively  effaced  during  his  upward  prc^ess.  On  the  fMO- 
bead  of  the  Government  there  were  not  seven  P.'s,  but  three: 
principle,  party,  and  power.  Under  friction,  principle  was  the 
first  to  disappear ;  next  came  the  turn  of  party  ;  power,  or  u 
some  might  call  it  place,  still  remains.  If  the  interests  at 
party  have  been  postponed  to  place,  they  have  had  a  compen- 
sation in  being  prelerred  to  principle.  Nor  have  tiiey  been 
sacrificed  even  to  the  dearer  object,  except  in  deference  and  in 
proportion  to  a  clear  necessity.  Probably  not  a  ringle  pwnt 
can  be  named  in  which  the  Government  oonoeded  anything  to 
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the  popular  demands,  ^ich  they  did  not  know  they  were  too 
weak  to  withhold.  By  abandoning  principle,  they  retained 
power ;  and  in  retaining  it  for  themselves,  mey  retted  it  for 
their  party.  The  Ministry  deceived  its  followers,  as  a  child  is 
deceived  with  sugared  physic,  only  for  their  good.  So  much 
credit  let  them  have,  for  it  is  deserved.  What  kind  of  good  it 
is  that  is  to  be  acquired  by  this  nauseous  tra£Sc ;  what  kind  of 
security  there  may  be  for  the  continuance  of  power  on  such 
terms  ;  how  far  anthoriw  can  be  separated  &om  public  esteem 
and  confidence ;  how  ita  constituencies  will  be  satisfied  to 
return  as  men  those  who  are  to  play  the  part  only  of  machines, 
and  how  far,  if  they  were  so  satisfied,  such  an  office  befits  the 
gentlemen  of  England ;  all  these  are  ulterior  qneetions  whidi 
It  would  be  difficult  to  answer,  and  therefore  impertinent  to  put. 
Let  118  turn,  however,  from  this  irksome  survey  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  chief  agents,  or  at  least  the  official  instru- 
ments, of  the  recent  legislation  respecting  the  representation  of 
the  people,  to  consider  more  at  large  what  history  may  recog- 
nise as  among  the  real  grounds  of  ue  proceeding,  with  a  glance 
at  the  probable  sequel.  And  this  we  cannot  do  without  a 
sense  of  infinite  relief; 

'  Largior  hie  campos  Kther  eC  lumioe  vestit 
Purpureo.' 

However  it  may  have  been  with  the  Ministry  a  concession 
to  popular  a^tation,  or  a  consideration  grudgingly  doled  out 
as  the  equivalent  for  office,  in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation  it  is  a  change  not  in  the  main  bom  before  its  tune,  but 
required  by  the  public  weal  on  the  double  ground  of  the  capa* 
city  of  the  people  for  augmented  privilege,  and  of  the  evident 
room  for  improvement  in  the  actual  working  of  Parliament. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter  branch  of  the 
subject,  which  has  received  a  smaller  share  of  attention  than 
in  our  opinion  it  deserves. 

The  series  of  nine  Parliaments,  which  have  been  elected  under 
the  great  Statute  of  1832,  began  to  run  under  auspices  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  They  derived  energy,  not  only  from  the 
augmentation  of  electom  power  in  the  system  of  represen- 
tation, but  from  the  struggles  of  the  preceding  crisis,  and  the 
consequent  tension  of  the  public  mind  at  the  period  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  At  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Commons 
vras  sobered  and  guided  by  the  powerful  and  upright  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Crrey ;  by  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  moderation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  by  the  practical  turn  which  Kadicalism  like 
that  of  Mr.  Hume  had  acquired  under  the  traioiug  of  constant 
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difficulty ;  and  by  the  presence  of  nuinberB  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  tliem  eminent  gentlemen,  who  were  moulded  to  the 
habits  and  well  stored  with  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  and 
solid  Parliamentary  system.  For  about  twenty  yeaxs,  the 
career  of  these  Parliaments  was  marked,  in  a  degree  beyond 
example,  with  every  sign  of  honour  and  success.  They  then 
deserved  all  the  glowing  eulo^es  which  Mr.  Lowe,  we  think 
with  a  liberality  too  litUe  disi^^minating,  has  showered  upon 
the  persons  and  performances  of  the  entire  period.  In  every 
class  of  legislation,  in  every  brandi  of  administrative  activity, 
results  were  accomplished  so  remarkable  as  to  be  almost  mar- 
vellous— results  well  entitled  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
acts  which  any  country,  at  any  epoch  of  history,  has  achieved 
within  the  same  narrow  space,  and  through  the  deliberate  action 
of  a  free  public  opinion  which  eschews  and  suspects  all  hasty 
work  as  flimsy  and  ephemeraL  The  Genius  of  those  Parlia- 
ments, could  it  be  evoked  in  the  body,  might  boldly  render  his 
account.  To  the  economist  he  might  point  out  that  the  whole 
field  of  public  expenditure  had  been  searchingly  surveyed,  and 
ample  savings  gathered ;  to  the  philanthropist,  that  in  those 
savings,  and  not  in  increased  taxation,  the  means  had  been 
found  of  providing  for  a  multitude  of  social  wants  that  had 
not  before  been  recognised  as  calling  for  the  care  and  bounty 
of  tlie  State.  Even  with  reeard  to  defence  and  our  military 
establishments,  which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  much 
feverish,  even  if  not  occasionally  panic-stricken  anxiety,  we 
presume  to  doubt  whether  the  improvements  and  the  progress 
achieved  may  not  have  been,  all  things  considered,  capable  of 
bearing  comparison  with  our  undoubtedly  large  recent  perfonn- 
ances.  With  regard  to  that  national  influence  and  credit  which, 
beyond  disputo,  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
armed  services,not  only  was  the  foreign  policy  of  those  years,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  action  or  influence  of  Parlia- 
ment,freefromfailureand  from  scandal,  but  it  was  upon  the  whole 
at  least  as  powerfully  operative  for  good  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Crimean  war,  when  it  has  been  sustained  or  stimulated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  an  additional  expenditure  of  many  millioDB 
annually.  Kot  only  were  the  Canadas  united,  but  into  the 
management  of  our  relations  with  our  Colonies  a  total  change 
of  spirit  and  policy  was  introduced ;  and  quarrels  witJi  them 
were  made  w^  nigh  impossible  by  the  application  of  prin- 
(uples,  which  we  of  these  later  years  seem  to  nave  wanted  the 
requisite  enei^  and  courage  to  carry  onwards  to  their  full 
development.  Throughout  the  public  service,  the  exercise  of 
patronage  was  greatly  purified ;  and  the  instances  are  bat  few 
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in  which  Parliament  can  be  said  to  have  fo:^tten,  or  even 
relaxed,  the  strict  principles  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
motins  the  interests  of  t^ass.  The  Crown  was  strengthened, 
and  relieved  from  much  discredit,  hj  the  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  dignity  by  the  Civil  List,  And  when  we 
approach  the  topic  of  the  great  business  of  legislation,  how 
vast  is  the  catalogue  of  subjects  that  were  taken  in  hand  wiih 
energy  and  Buccess  I  Slavery  was  abolished.  The  exclusive 
trade  of  the  East  India  Company  was  thrown  open  to  all.  The 
Currency  was  placed  upon  a  basis  of  unshaken  solidity  :  and, 
for  every  purpose  of  credit,  the  sovereign  and  the  bank-note  have 
been  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  identified.  By  a  startling 
but  most  wise  and  profoundly  matured  experiment,  communi- 
cation by  letter,  that  powerful  instrument  of  civilisation  and 
social  order,  as  well  as  of  industry,  was  entirely  reorganised, 
and  a  method  established  which  has  been  copied  from  Sir  Bow- 
land  Hill  by  the  world  at  large.  If  those  early  parliaments  did 
not  succeed  in  their  attempts  at  a  complete  system  of  Rfulway 
legislation,  t^e  succeeding  ones,  with  greater  experience,  can- 
not boast  of  greater  triumphs;  and  even  now,  when  large 
ideas  begin  to  oe  agitated  with  regard  to  Irish  Railways,  we 
fall  back  upon  a  title  established  for  the  State  by  a  law  of 
1844.  The  whole  system  of  trade  regulation  at  the  ports 
and  throughout  the  country  was  recast;  The  huge  monopoly -of 
the  Com  Laws,  plux  vice  simplici,  was  stricken  down ;  the 
Tariff  was  contracted  and  reformed ;  the  superstition  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  renounced,  and  an  absolute  equality  of 
nations  was  adopted  even  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country. 
Both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  the  Tithe  was  commuted ; 
and  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  regulated  and  greatly 
altered,  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  mass  of  flagrant  abuses, 
if  not  in  every  point  witli  a  powerful  genius  of  organisation. 
Education  was  given  to  the  people  of  England  through  a  plan 
which  has  produced  immense  results,  and  which  was  the  only 
plan  the  country  could  have  been  induced  to  accept.  A  begin- 
ning at  least  was  made  towards  justice  for  Ireland  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  higher  instruction  by  the  Maynooth  Act,  and  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Queen's  University  and  Colleges.  The  Act 
for  the  reform  of  Oxford  University  was  passed,  of  which  that 
for  Cambridge  is  nearly  a  copy.  The  Poor  Law  was  radically 
reformed  in  England — a  gigantic  task ;  it  was  established  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  The  Act  for  the  trial  of  Elections 
was  recast.  The  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  three  countries 
were  completely  reconstructed.    The  system  of  Factory  Labour 
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wae  placed  under  strict  regulation.  The  b&rbaroTiB  crimiiiiil 
code,  which  had  previously  undergone  iuvestigstion,  vw  sub- 
jected far  more  effectually  to  a  repetition  of  the  like  process. 
A  regular  and  legal  Bystem  was  supplied  for  the  marriage  of 
Nonconfonnista,  and  for  the  regiatration  as  well  of  marriages 
as  of  births  and  deaths.  The  taxation  of  the  country,  which 
bad  been  rank  and  gross  in  its  injustice  towards  the  poorer 
classes,  waa  doubly  altered  in  their  favour ;  the  rich  aasuined 
the  burden  of  the  Income  Tax  and  of  the  Succession  Duty; 
and  the  duties  on  necessaries  of  life  and  on  most  great  tulides 
of  consumption  were  lowered  or  removed ;  while  me  taxes  that 
restrained  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  industry  were  in 
nearly  every  single  case  abolished, 

Tms  list,  though  long,  is  far  from  exhaustive.  But  it  may 
serve  to  give  some  fiunt  idea  of  the  merita  uid  services  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  the  Reform  Act 
and  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  a  golden  age  of  useful  l^sla- 
tion,  and  of  administrative  improvement  We  have  notic^  the 
epoch  of  the  war  with  Kussia,  not  as  if  it  were  one  at  whkh  the 
floodtide  turned  to  ebbing,  or  even  the  stream  sank  into  stag* 
nation,  but  as  one  at  which  parliamentary  action  began  to  show 
a  visible  loss  of  impetus ;  it  passed  from  andante  to  adagio ; 
a  lazier  movement  took  the  place  of  the  former  briskness ; 
the  t^  was  no  longer  of  gold,  it  perhaps  might  be  of  ralver. 
We  toink  that  on  an  impartial  comparison  of  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  with  the  former  twenty,  the  latter  section 
of  the  period  will  be  found  to  have  accomplished  much  less 
on  the  whole.  They  may  indeed  be  safely  matched  with 
other  times,  for  they  have  turned  out  no  small  amount  of 
good  work.  But  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
wan  our  best ;  and  a  trial  by  this  standard  is  what  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  will  hardly  'bear.  Of  what  they 
have  done  with  difficulty,  much  should  have  been  done  with 
ease.  In  no  small  part  it  has  cousbted  in  completing  some 
measure  or  policy  of  which  the  whole  outline)  basis,  and 
material  had  been  provided ;  and  most  of  the  questions  which 
perplexed  and  bafaed  the  first  of  the  Kefbrmed  Parliaments, 
mock  and  grin  at  us  yet  from  within  fastnesses  which  we 
have  not  been  able  eitiier  to  sap  or  storm.  The  financial 
and  commercial  l^islation  of  many  of  these  years  was  doubt- 
less both  beneficiiu  and  important.  But  it  contained  nothing 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  simple  teovitw 
from  the  prinaples  previously  established.  It  was  only  the 
more  slu^ish  spirit  of  the  Parliament  which  enabled  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  available  party  questions  of 
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the  French  Treaty  and  the  Paper  Doty.  The  India  Grovem- 
ment  Act  was  a  new  and  wise  measure.  The  IteviBed  Code 
did  homage  to  the  acoteness  and  the  energy  of  its  author. 
The  Jews,  after  a  strange  and  clumsy  faahion,  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament.  Clerical  BubBcription  has  been  prudently 
remodelled.  And  there  has  been  much  without  doubt  of  useful 
legislatdoji  accomplished,  for  which  these  later  Parliaments 
may  claim  credit.  Yet  it  is  just  to  remark  that  the  University 
Acts,  the  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  labour,  and  many  others 
among  the  more  useful  measures  which  they  have  produced, 
have  been  framed  on  the  lines  that  had  been  previously  laid 
down.  On  the  other  band,  the  chief  unsolved  problems  of  the 
former  period  are  also  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  latter. 
The  law  of  Church  Bate  remains  unsettled.  The  question 
of  Tests  in  the  Universities  is  still  in  statu  quo.  Our  legis- 
lation on  Bankruptcy  only  records  a  new  and  conspicuous 
fitilure.  The  so-csUed  Charities  still  defy  the  Legislature  and 
tax  the  public  The  scandals  of  the  licensing  system  still 
display  their  rank  exuberance.  The  metropolis  at  large  sUlI 
remains  without  a  municipal  government,  and  no  reform 
has  yet  touched  the  superannuated  body  which  rules  over  the 
City. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  if  Parliament  has  done  compara- 
tively little,  it  has  been  because  there  was  little  to  do :  that  if 
the  energy  of  conquest  has  abated,  it  was  because  the  spaces 
of  the  world  fell  short.  The  public  b  impressed  witli  the 
belief  that  within  these  last  years  a  real  arrear  c^  work  has 
accumulated.  The  volume  recently  published  under  the  title 
of  '  Questions  for  a  Reformed  Parhament '  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  directions  in  which  portions  of  it  lie.  As  regards 
public  education,  we  have  become  sensible  of  partial  frustra- 
tion, and  of  immense  deficiency.  Of  the  hands  in  which  we 
have  placed  electoral  power,  a  large  part  are  unprepared,  if 
preparation  depends  on  training,  for  its  right  use.  Our  con- 
dition is  not  unlike  that  of  the  African  traveller  who  takes  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  dry  river  bed,  but  a  thunder 
shower  has  descended  on  the  mountains  above  him,  and  he 
hears  the  noise  of  the  coming  torrent  when  no  more  time  re- 
mains than  may  just  enable  him  to  escape  to  a  safer  level. 
Parliament  has  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  face  this  question. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  others.  Many,  indeed,  are  the 
things  which  of  late  years  it  has  done,  through  want  of  courage, 
in  d^erence  to  the  perverse  importunity  of  cliques  and  classes. 
If  not  more,  yet  certainly  graver,  are  those  which  through 
want  of  courage  it  has  failed  to  do.    Several  of  these  we  have 
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already  named.  We  will  mention  others.  The  organisation  of 
the  army  criee  aloud  for  the  most  vigorous  handhog.  It  has 
become  matter  of  urgent  importance  that  the  absolute  political 
freedom  which  we  have  wisely  given  to  the  colonies  should 
now  draw  out  its  obvious  corollary,  if  not  in  a  great  contraction 
of  our  responsibility,  yet  at  any  rate  in  a  very  great  increase 
of  theirs,  for  their  defence  by  land ;  especially  in  the  great  and 
critical  instance  of  British  North  America.  But  above  all, 
what  is  our  arrear  in  Ireland  ?  That  pregnant  word  suggests  a 
whole  group  of  painful  misgivings,  and  of  work  which,  if  much 
longer  delayed,  threatens  to  become  impracticable.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  too  familiar  names  Irish  Education,  Irish 
Church,  Irish  Land.  The  heavier  work  for  Ireland  is  as  yet, 
we  fear,  not  even  begun.  The  very  principle  on  which  Ireland 
is  to  be  governed  has  not  been  determined.  Meantime  a  vim* 
ient  disease  gnaws  her  vitals,  and  threatens  us  alike,  unless 
itreated  with  a  decision  as  to  iterative  remedies  of  which  there 
is  sis  yet  no  sign,  to  vex,  it  may  be  to  torture  us,  alike  with 
a:lomestic  and  with  foreign  embarrassment. 

iKor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  difficulty  should  thus  grow 
jip  around  us.  If  the  state  of  affairs  implies  blame,  it  is  onlj 
the  blame  of  having  been  less  than  equal  to  obligatioiis 
arduous  in  the  very  highest  degree.     The  truth  is  that  the 

Seople  of  this  small  dominion,  which  we  call  the  United 
kingdom,  have  undertaken  political  responsibilities  without 
example  in  the  history  of  mankind  since  the  period  of  impeiiil 
Rome.  And  even  Rome  was  able  generally  to  attain,  through 
the  facilities  afforded  by  territorial  continuity,  to  a  pervading 
firmness  and  compactness  of  organisation.  We  nave  not 
heeded  the  warning  of  Achilles : 

fiakii  iroXXd  fiiraiv 
ovp€a  re  ^Kioiyia,  Oi'ikaaaa  re  fi\iiiaira. 

All  over  and  about  the  world  lie,  disjointed  and  disjoined, 
the  huge  limbs  of  the  British  Empire.  AU  hang  upon  the 
centre;  all  strain  its  cohesive  power,  and  draw  upon  the 
energy  which  has  to  keep  the  mass  in  motion.  Together  with 
these  vast  dominions,  we  have  a  commerce  that  may  with  some 
truth  be  called  illimitable,  for  it  aims  to  penetrate  over  land 
and  sea  into  every  unexplored  nook  and  comer  and  cranny  of 
the  earth.  Long  before  the  electric  telegraph  was  discovered, 
we  had  put  Puck's  girdle  round  the  earUi.  Along  with  these 
relations,  bo  extended,  we  have  a  wide,  elastic  ambition,  and » 
sense  of  personal  ascendancy  over  weaker,  that  is  over  moet 
other  races,  which  tempts  us  into  a  continual  stnun  to  do  the 
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business  of  our  neighbours  in  addition  to  our  own.  Theae 
tbinga,  taken  togetber,  place  us  iu  relations  with  every  spot, 
wi&  every  people,  with  every  considerable  transaction,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe;  with  the  interests,  in  a  word,  of  all  mankind. 
And  yet  the  hours  in  the  day  and  the  days  in  the  year  are  no 
more  for  ub  than  they  are  for  others.  Our  brains,  like  theirs, 
are  but  so  many  ounces  of  pulp  or  paste.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  great  British  people 
should  be  scarcely  more  remarkable  for  its  achievemente  than 
for  its  shortcomings,  for  its  successes  than  for  its  failures,  for 
the  loftiness  of  its  vocation  than  for  an  inability  to  answer, 
except  in  periods  of  high  tension  and  extraordinary  effort,  to 
all  the  calls  which  that  vocation  nmkes.  No  wonder,  then,  we 
repeat,  need  be  felt  if,  upon  reviewing  the  period  of  twelve  or 
fiiteen  years  under  our  immediate  notice,  we  are  sensible  that 
the  forces  of  the  workman  have  fallen  short  of  the  demands  of 
the  work.  Ko  wonder  if  the  extraordinair  performances  of  the 
first  Reformed  Parliaments  have  been  followed  by  a  partial 
reaction.  And  other  canses  too  have  been  at  work.  The 
Crimean  War  itself,  lite  other  wars,  with  the  habit  of  com- 
parative  mental  excitement  they  engender,  was  unfavourable 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  among  them  to  its  highest  art,  that  of 
legislation.  The  vast  increase  in  the  wealtL  of  the  country 
operated  doubly  in  the  same  sense.  It  multiplied  the  wealthy 
candidates  for  Parliament,  who  looked  to  it  with  a  special  view 
to  their  own  social  advancement;  and  in  augmenting  greatiy 
the  material  well-being  of  the  most  active  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  largely  diminished  the  force  which  had  theretofore 
been  aviulable  for  stimulating  the  Parliament  to  the  diachat^e 
of  duty,  especially  perhaps  of  those  portions  of  its  duty  which 
are  least  obtrusive,  least  popular,  and  most  useful. 

Dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  attempt  a  portruture  by  antici- 
pation of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
m  giving  an  opinion  that  it  must  be  an  ambitious,  and  may 
be  an  impatient  and  exacting  Parliament  The  picture  we 
have  drawn  seems  to  show  that  more  strain  is  wanted  for  the 
engine  of  the  State ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  counties,  the 
profound  change  that  has  been  made  m  ^e  borough  fran- 
chise of  itself  suffices  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  stimulus 
will  be  supplied. 

It  is  plain  that  into  a  Parliament  cast  in  some  novelty  of 
form,  and  inspired  to  so  great  an  extent  by  novel  influences, 
many  elements,  impelling  to  movement  and  to  change,  will  enter 
which  are  not  found  in  the  present  House.  The  impetus  im- 
parted by  such  a  breadth  c^  change  may  be  out  of  all  proportion 
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to  the  critical  and  dificriminative  faculty  which  oaght  to  be  its 
master.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  many  of  our  Ic^alators, 
whose  popular  armour  has  msted  for  some  years,  will  think  it 
not  anuse  to  burnish  it  anew.  It  might  be  too  bold  to  say 
that  by  such  a  Parliament  much  will  be  done ;  but  without 
doubt  much  will  be  expected  to  be  done,  and  much  will  be 
attempted  to  be  done.  It  will  stand  in  need,  even  more  than 
the  Parliament  of  1833,  both  of  directing  and  of  contivlling 
power.  From  whence  is  this  to  come  F  The  strain  will  be 
supplied ;  the  engine  will  be  started ;  who  is  to  q»p(»nt  the 
dnvers? 

It  is  almost  prorerbial  among  the  boya  of  onr  public  schools 
to  say  that  all  the  '  big  fellows '  have  left  sdiooL  They  per- 
c^ve  the  departure  of  the  individualfi  who  go  away ;  they  do 
not  perceive  the  diffused  ^x)wth  of  the  mass  that  remains. 
And  in  like  manner  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compare,  in  point  of 
mental  and  moral  stature,  for  political  purposes,  thrae  who 
may  remain  to  animate  and  guide  the  Parliaments  of  the 
second  Reform  Act,  with  the  mstingnished  men  that  adorned 
on  both  sides  the  bendiea  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 
Of  the  statesmen  of  that  epoch,  not  one  remains  in  cothei 
party.  The  only  two  survivoni  not  in  retirement,  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  Lord  Derby,  have  migrated  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  somber  of  diligent  and  well-informed  members  of  Parlia- 
ment is  probably  greater  now  than  it  was  then ;  but  the  oen- 
tres  of  power,  the  possesaora  of  Parliamentary  weight,  are,  we 
think,  weaker  and  less  numerous. 

Tins,  however,  is  not  the  circumstance  of  greatest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  new  position.  It  is  the  state  of  the  great  parties 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  their  more  prraninent 
men,  which  may  well  excite,  not  indeed  alarm,  but  certainly 
solicitude  for  the  future.  To  take  first  the  case  of  tiie  Liberal 
party.  It  is  evident  that  the  divisions  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  it  daring  the  present  Parliament,  and  especially 
during  the  last  Session,  are  of  a  nature  not  of  necaesity  to  ter- 
minate with  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth.  The  subject 
of  Reform  was  in  itself  so  large  and  complex,  its  shifting  atti- 
tudes BO  many,  and  the  discussions  on  it  so  prolonged,  that 
difl^rences  with  regard  to  it  are  apt  to  assume  uie  chivacter  of 
differences,  not  upon  a  measure,  but  upon  a  policy.  And  a? 
hoih  party  and  public  interests  have  been  alike  profoundly 
involved,  the  recollection  of  these  occurrences  is  out  a  sore 
one  probably  for  all  whom  it  concerns ;  it  involves  more  or 
less  the  ideas  of  offence  token  and  received,  and  it  is  snffi- 
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dently  su^estiTe  of  nu^viDg  for  the  future,  in  more  forms 
than  one. 

It  IB  no  part  of  our  intention  to  inquire  how  far  any  faults 
or  infirmitieB  which  may  be  called  peraonal,  whether  of  leader- 
ship or  otherwiBe,  have  contributed  to  aggravate  during  these 
last  years  the  difficulties  of  the  '  eituation.*  To  us  it  appears 
that  a  great  part  of  them  are  fairly  explicable  by  reference  to 
circumstances  alt^et^er  extraneous  to  the  action  of  the  party, 
and  have  grown  by  way  of  natural  and  scarcely  ayoidable 
consequence  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tory  Government, 
with  whom  it  was  naturally  enough  an  object  to  disorganise 
the  powerful  minority  which  they  could  not  in  fair  fight  over- 
come. We  now  know  from  the  outspoken  assertion  of  Mr. 
Lowe  in  debate,  what  was  the  mode  adopted.  In  1866  the 
party  of  Lord  Derby  formed  and  cemented  an  alliance  with 
the  more  shy  and  timid  Liberals  on  the  basis  of  resistance  to 
any  and  all  reductions  of  the  franchise  in  boroughs.  It  was 
hoped  UmB  to  commit  them  by  this  means,  as  partners  are 
committed  to  one  another,  and  nothing  less,  in  the  business  of 
Keform.  But  the  party  thus  constituted  ad  hoc,  was  not  of 
itaelf  strong  enough  for  the  work  of  1867,  although  those  who 
dreaded  enfranchisement  were  naturally  enough  reinforced  by 
the  defenders  of  such  boroughs  as  lay  within  the  certain  or 
probable  reach  of  disfranchisement.  When  to  its  handinl  of 
allies  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Liberals,  the  Grovemment 
added  another  handful  from  the  lefl  by  the  bait  of  a  principle 
more  democratic  than  any  Liberal  ministry  had  embraced, 
it  was  neither  matter  for  wonder  nor  for  blame  if  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose  between  the  great  body  of  Liberals  who 
desired  a  certain  and  early  settlement,  and  the  few  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  broader  principle  acknowledged  in  theory,  were 
willing  to  charge  themselves  and  the  country  with  the  risks  of 
whatever  prolonged  strife  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
duce that  theory  to  practice. 

Whether  other  causes  of  discord  have  been  at  work,  lying 
deeper,  and  being  of  a  nature  more  difficult  to  handle,  the  future 
will  doubtless  prove.  Upon  the  face  of  the  facts,  however, 
when  fairly  viewed,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Liberal 
party  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  at  present  com- 
posed, has  disabled  itself  from  resuming,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  as  to  the  resumption  of  office,  the  command  of  public 
affurs  and  of  Parliamentary  legislation. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  mass  of  that  legislation,  so  far 
as  it  bears  on  the  higher  subjects,  must  stand  over  for  anothw 
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Parliament.  Yet  it  is  material  to  consider  how  far  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is,  up  to  the  present  moment,  from  having 
'  set  its  house  in  order '  in  regard  to  Beform.  The  adjustment  of 
boundaries  is  a  matter  which  it  is  the  known  leaning  of  the 
Government  to  emt^y  for  the  quiet  but  effectual  attainment 
of  party  objects.  The  question  of  Reform  for  Scotland,  still 
more  that  of  Reform  for  Ireland,  with  both  of  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  deal,  may  possibly  raise  issues  of  the 
utmost  gravity  with  r^pect  both  to  the  franchise  and  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the 
reasonable  desire  of  Parliament  to  minimise  its  labours  npaa  a 
subject  which  has  already  cost  so  much  in  time,  character,  and 
feeling.  But  the  lion  is  in  the  path,  and  must  be  faced.  In 
the  case  of  Ireland,  the  flimsy  pretext  of  Fenian  disaffection 
cannot  again  do  duty  to  procure  even  a  week's  postponement; 
and  as  rating,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  ceases  at  the  *  hard 
'  and  fast  line '  of  four  pounds,  we  shall  learn  in  what  form  the 
Government  proposes  to  introduce  its  exceptional  code  of  repre- 
sentation for  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  Above 
all,  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  choose  between  a 
natural  reluctance  to  resume  the  unsolved  question  of  redis- 
tribution of  seats  and  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  probleoi 
to  stand  over  for  a  solution  so  sweeping  as  the  householders' 
Parliament  would  give  it,  and  of  forcing  that  Parliament  to 
reopen  the  chapter  of  organic  change  at  or  neat  the  very  outset 
of  its  existence.  There  are  great  duties,  at  the  least  of  control 
and  of  observation,  which  must  devolve  upon  the  Opposition. 
Thus  much,  then,  is  ui^ently  requisite  with  a  view  to  due 
settlement  of  these  matters.  The  Liberal  party  in  Parliament 
should  answer  to  this  one  easy  demand,  that  it  should  know  its 
own  nund.  Fair  and  natural  cause  has  existed  for  its  recent 
divisions.  But  the  temptatdons  of  the  past  cannot  recur.  The 
tempter  has  done  hie  worst ;  and  his  stock  of  matenal  is  ex- 
hausted. The  Liberal  power  is  not  only  ample,  but  redun- 
dant It  is,  indeed,  the  very  excess  of  that  power  which 
operates  unfavoumbly,  by  diminishing  the  cogency  of  the 
motives  to  husband  it  carefully,  and  to  marshal  it  aright.  But 
yet,  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  such  power,  the  par^  is 
under  a  plenary  responsibililnr  to  the  country,  and  the  electoral 
body  may  reasonably  deny  that  the  treasure  of  strength  may 
be  recklessly  wasted  because  it  has  been  liberally  confided. 
And  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  dispo- 
sition out  of  doors  to  take  rigidly  to  task  any,  be  they  leaden 
or  who  they  may,  that  the  public  shall  judge  to  be  chargeable 
-til  mischief;  just  as,  when  an  army  hasl)een  well  numned, 
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inlly  equipped,  and  properly  supplied  hy  the  liberality  of  a 
nation,  that  nation  is  w^  entitled  to  hold  those  in  command 
Etrictly  accountable  for  every  disaster  which  incompetence,  or 
passion,  or  poltroonery,  may  have  cansed. 

But  there  is  also  an  ulterior  appeal.  The  scissors  of  Atropoa 
are  already  opened  over  the  head  of  the  existing  Parliament 
The  Parliament  which  wiU  succeed  must  have  serious  work  to 
do,  and  the  nation  will  probably  intimate,  in  a  manner  beyond 
mistake,  its  intention  that  the  work  should  be  done.  The 
Tories,  we  presume,  anticipate  that  the  country,  bewitched 
with  the  artifices  which  had  at  least  a  tolerable  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  overflow  with  e^atitude  to  tbem  for 
the  reform  which  it  has  extorted  from  their  reluctant  hands. 
We  doubt  whether  they  rightly  read  the  future.  However,  it 
may  be  so.  Unquestionably  a  great  effort  will  be  made. 
Money  will  be  promsely  spent.  The  small  boroughs  will  yield, 
even  much  more  easily  than  heretofore,  to  the  power  of  the 
purse.  But  even  if  1868  were  to  see  the  numerical  proportions 
of  1841  revived,  they  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  disrup- 
tion more  rapid  and  more  signal  than  that  of  1846.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  the  people  are, 
by  a  great  majority,  Liberal  opinions ;  and  that,  though  property 
may  temper,  it  cannot  reverse  tbem.  If,  then,  the  country  is 
to  be  governed  by  Liberal  opmions,  this  is  only  to  say  in  other 
words  that,  unless  exceptionally  and  for  the  moment,  it  will  be 
governed  by  the  Liberal  party.  On  this  head  the  facte  of  the 
period  from  1831  to  1867  are  conclusive.  The  Liberal  party 
cannot  reAise  the  task,  though  they  may  adjourn  for  a  little,  by 
the  errors  of  their  leaders,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
assumption  of  it  Could  the  Tory  party  ever  have  been  in- 
duced Dy  fair  means  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  Liberal  principle,  it 
would  have  been  under  the  powerful  and  sagacious  leadership  of 
Wellington  and  FeeL  The  demonstration  m  the  negative  then 
given  was,  we  fear,  given  once  for  all.  In  their  proceedings 
of  the  present  year,  the  outward  act  and  the  inward  spirit  have 
been  in  continual  and  violent  contrast,  and  every  day  has 
supplied  indications  of  the  horror  in  which  that  party  held 
the  Frankenstein,  whom  their  leaders  had  evoked,  and  whom 
they  had  only  to  curse  and  to  obey.  I*t  no  one  be  misled  by 
the  calm  of  uie  moment,  or  by  the  glitter  of  success. 
'  Some  Bins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth.'* 
But  even  on  earth  that  privilege  commonly  runs  but  to  a  abort 
*  King  John. 
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date.  And  prayers  will  not  avail,  when  the  day  of  retiibution 
conies.  For  the  moral  of  1867,  we  assuredly  ahallfind  it  in 
fresh  proofs  that  partieB,  like  individuals,  can  only  enjoy  a  solid 
prosperity  by  building  on  the  rgck  of  honour,  truth,  and  the 
confidence  wnich  they  alone  engender.  For  its  practical  result, 
we  may  anticipate  the  increased  hold  on  popular  favour  of  that 
party  which  has  emphatically  scorned  to  enter  into  the  ignoble 
competition  to  which  the  GoYcmment  invited  it ;  has  been  con- 
tent to  take  mere  truth  and  unadorned  fair-dealing  for  ita 
watchwords ;  and  has  declined  to  pursue  even  the  most  pi^nlar 
of  objects  by  the  most  crooked  and  miriest  of  ways.  Its  re- 
ward, we  repeat,  is  certain.  Even  if  it  come  soon  it  will  be 
sufficient ;  but  it  will  probably  be  richer  if  ita  natural  consum- 
mation can  be  delayed  until  the  incidents  of  the  recent  post  are 
less  freshly  remembered.  By  its  reward  we  mean  not  neces- 
sarily the  possession  of  office,  but  the  confirmed  poBsession  of  tlie 
public  confidence,  and  consequently  of  power  with  or  without 
office.  To  realise  this  result  depends  whollv  on  itself.  And 
it  cannot  too  soon  make  its  preparations,  for  the  very  air  is  fall 
of  the  presage  of  events  to  come,  and  the  exigencies,  duties, 
and  opportunities  of  the  State,  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
widening  of  its  basis,  call  upon  every  one  of  England's  children 
to  contribute  the  best  that  in  him  lies  to  the  happiness  and 
greatness  of  the  Empire. 
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NOTE 

to  the  Article  on  '  Codification,'  p.  365. 

SiKCB  the  earlier  ahoets  of  the  present  Nnmber  contuniBg  onr  re- 
mtirks  on  the  subject  of  Codifibation  were  sent  to  the  prese,  our  attea- 
tion  has  been  c^Ied  to  a  work  of  Henry  ColehrocAe,  the  illustriouB 
father  of  SaoBcrit  philology,  which  entitles  him  to  rank  among 
the  earlieat  and  moat  dialinguiBhed  codifiers  of  law.  Sir  William 
Jones  had  proposed  to  the  Government  of  India  a  compilation  of  all 
the  digests  and  commentaries  held  in  estimation  by  the  Hindoos  on 
the  law  of  contracts  and  succession.  This  great  undertaking  was 
OTcntuallj  completed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  1797,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  eminent  Fundit  of  Bengal,  who  collected  the  texts.  But  this 
work,  and  the  subsequent  translations  of  the  Daya  Bhaga  and  the 
Mitdcsl)ar&  by  Ur.  Colebrooke,  satisfied  him  that  a  more  compre- 
hensive Digest  of  the  great  principles  of  law,  established  by  the 
Boman  Corpus  Juris  and  applied  to  modem  countries,  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  India.  With  this  view  be  compiled  and 
published  in  1818  a  '  Treatise  on  ObligatioDS  and  Contracts,'  which 
formed  the  First  Part  of  a  true  Digest :  unfortunately  the  Second 
Part,  which  was  to  have  contained  a  preface  with  other  preliminary 
and  introductory  matter,  was  never  completed.  The  Treatise  in 
question  is  now  extremely  rare.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  we 
became  aware  of  its  existence ;  and  a  republication  of  it  at  the 
present  time  would  be  a  valuaMe  contribution  to  oar  juridical  litera- 
ture, and  would  confer  fresh  lustre  even  on  the  name  of  Henry 
Colebrooke,  whose  great  analytical  powers  enabled  him  to  elucidate 
all  he  touched.  ; 
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